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OF   THE 


/HERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS. 


[Adopted  November  5th,  1884] 


OBJECTS. 

Art.  1.  The  objects  of  the  American  Society  op  Mechanical 
Engineers  are  to  promote  the  Arts  and  Sciences  connected  with 
Engineering  and  Mechanical  Construction,  by  means  of  meetiijgs 
for  social  intercourse  and  the  reading  and  discussion  of  profes- 
sional papers,  and  to  circulate,  by  means  of  publication  among  its 
members,  the  information  thus  obtained. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Art.  2.  The  Society  shall  consist  of  Members,  Honorary  Mem- 
bers, Associates  and  Juniors. 

Art.  3.  Mechanical,  Civil,  Military,  Mining,  Metallurgical  and 
Naval  Engineers  and  Architects  may  be  candidates  for  member- 
ship in  this  Society. 

Art.  4.  To  be  eligible  as  a  Member,  the  candidate  must  have  been 
so  connected  with  some  of  the  above-specified  professions  as  to  be 
considered,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  competent  to  take  charge 
of  work  in  his  department,  either  as  a  designer  or  constructor,  or 
else  he  must  have  been  connected  with  the  same  as  a  teacher. 

Art.  5.  Honorary  Memhers^  not  exceeding  twenty-five  in  num- 
ber, may  be  elected.  They  must  be  persons  of  acknowledged  pro- 
fessional eminence  who  have  virtually  retired  from  practice. 

Art.  6.  To  be  eligible  as  an  Associate,  the  candidate  must  have 
such  a  knowledge  of  or  connection  with  applied  science  as  quali- 
fies him,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  to  co-operate  with  engineers 
in  the  advancement  of  professional  knowledge. 
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Art.  7.  To  be  eligible  as  a  Junior^  the  candidate  mnst  have 
been  in  the  practice  of  engineeiing  for  at  least  two  years,  or  he 
must  be  a  graduate  of  an  engineering  school. 

The  term  "Junior"  applies  to  the  professional  experience, and 
not  to  the  age  of  the  candidate.  Juniors  may  become  eligible  to 
membership. 

Art.  8.  All  Members  and  Associates  shall  be  equally  entitled  to 
the  privileges  of  membership.  Honorary  Members  and  Juniors 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote  nor  to  be  members  of  the  CouncU. 

ELECTION  OF  MEMBERS. 

Art.  9.  Every  candidate  for  admission  to  the  Society,  excepting 
candidates  for  honorary  membership,  must  be  proposed  by  at  least 
three  members,  or  members  and  associates,  to  whom  he  must  be 
personally  known,  and  he  must  be  seconded  by  two  others.  The 
proposal  must  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  in  writing  by  the 
candidate  of  the  grounds  of  his  appHcation  for  election,  including 
an  account  of  his  professional  experience,  and  an  agreement  that 
he  will  conform  to  the  requirements  of  membership  if  elected. 

Art.  10.  All  such  applications  and  proposals  must  be  received 
and  acted  upon  by  the  Council  at  least  thirty  days  before  a  regu- 
lar meeting,  when  the  Secretary  shall  at  once  mail  to  each  mem- 
ber and  associate,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  ballot,  the  names  of  can- 
didates recommended  by  the  Council  for  election. 

Art.  11.  Any  member  or  associate  entitled  to  vote  may  erase 
the  name  of  any  candidate,  and  may,  at  his  option,  return  to  the 
Secretary  such  ballot  enclosed  in  two  envelopes,  the  inner  one  to 
be  blank  and  the  outer  one  endorsed  by  the  voter. 

Art.  12.  The  rejection  of  any  candidate  for  admission  as  mem- 
ber, associate,  or  junior,  by  seven  voters,  shall  defeat  the  elec- 
tion of  said  candidate.  The  rejection  of  any  candidate  for  admis- 
sion as  honorary  member  by  iliree  voters  shall  defeat  the  election 
of  said  candidate. 

Art.  13.  The  said  blank  envelopes  shall  be  opened  by  the 
Council  at  any  meeting  thereof,  and  the  names  of  the  candidates 
elected  shall  be  announced  in  the  first  ensuing  meeting  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  also  in  the  first  ensuing  list  of  members.  The  names 
of  candidates  not  elected  shall  neither  be  announced  nor  recorded 
in  the  proceedings. 

Art.  14. — Candidates  for  admission  as  honorary  members  shall 
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not  be  required  to  present  their  claims ;  those  making  the  nomi- 
nations shall  state  the  grounds  therefor,  aud  shall  certify  that  the 
nominee  will  accept  if  elected.  The  method  of  election  in  other 
respects  shall  be  the  same  as  in  case  of  other  candidates. 

Art.  15.  All  persons  elected  to  the  Society,  excepting  honorary 
members,  must  subscribe  to  the  rules  and  pay  to  the  Treasurer 
the  initiation  fee  before  they  cau  receive  certificates  of  member- 
ship. If  this  is  not  done  within  six  months  of  notification  of  elec- 
tion, the  election  shall  be  void. 

Art.  16.  The  proposers  of  any  rejected  candidate  may,  within 
three  months  after  such  rejection,  lay  before  the  Council  written 
evidence  that  an  eiTor  was  then  made,  and  if  a  reconsideration  is 
granted,  another  ballot  shall  be  ordered,  at  which  thirteen  nega- 
tive votes  shall  be  required  to  defeat  the  candidate. 

Art.  17.  Persons  desiring  to  change  the  class  of  their  member- 
ship shall  be  proposed  in  the  same  form  as  described  for  a  new 
applicant. 

FEES  AND  DUES. 

Art.  18.  The  initiation  fees  of  members  and  associates  shall  be 
$15,  and  their  annual  dues  shall  be  $10,  payable  in  advance.  The 
initiation  fee  of  juniors  shall  be  $10,  and  their  annual  dues  $5, 
payable  in  advance.  A  junior,  being  promoted  to  full  membership, 
shall  pay  an  additional  initiation  fee  of  $5.  Any  member  or  as- 
sociate may  become,  by  the  payment  of  $150  at  any  one  time,  a 
life  member  or  associate,  and  shall  not  be  Hable  thereafter  to 
annual  dues. 

Art.  19.  Any  member,  associate  or  junior,  in  arrears  may,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Council,  be  deprived  of  the  receipt  of  publi- 
cations, or  stricken  from  the  list  of  members,  when  in  arrears  for 
one  year.  Such  person  may  be  restored  to  membership  by  the 
Council  on  payment  of  all  arrears,  or  by  re-election  after  an  inter- 
val of  three  years. 

OFFICERS. 

Art.  20.  The  affairs  of  the  Society  shall  be  managed  by  a  Coun- 
cil, consisting  of  a  President,  six  Vice-Presidents,  nine  Managers, 
and  a  Treasurer,  who  shall  be  elected  from  among  the  members 
and  associates  of  the  Society  at  the  annual  meetings,  to  hold  office 
as  follows: 

Art.  21.  The  President  and  the  Treasurer  for  one  year ;   and 
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no  person  shall  be  eligible  for  immediate  re-election  as  President 
who  shall  have  held  that  office  for  two  consecutive  years ;  the 
Vice-Presidents  for  two  years,  and  the  Managers  for  three  yeare; 
and  no  Vice-President  or  Manager  shall  be  eligible  for  immediate 
re-election  to  the  same  office  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  for 
which  he  was  elected. 

Art.  22.  A  Secretary,  who  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Society, 
shall  be  appointed  for  one  year  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Council  at  its  first  meeting  after  the  annual  election,  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Council 
can  be  secured  tor  a  candidate.  The  Secretary  may  be  removed 
by  a  vote  of  twelve  members  of  the  Council,  at  any  time  alter  one 
month's  notice  has  been  given  him  by  a  majority  of  its  members 
to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  be  removed,  and  he  has  been 
heard  to  that  eflfect.  The  Secretary  may  take  part  in  any  of  the 
deliberations  of  the  Council,  but  shall  not  have  a  vote  therein. 
His  salary  shall  be  fixed  for  the  time  he  is  appointed  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  Council. 

Art.  23.  At  each  annual  meeting,  a  President,  three  Vice-Presi- 
dents, three  Managers  and  a  Treasurer  shall  be  elected,  and  the 
term  of  office  of  each  shall  continue  until  the  end  of  the  meeting 
at  which  their  successors  are  elected. 

Art.  24.  The  duties  of  all  officers  shall  be  such  as  usually  per- 
tain to  their  offices  or  may  be  delegated  to  them  by  the  Council 
or  by  the  Society.  The  Council  may,  in  its  discretion,  require 
bonds  to  be  given  by  the  Treasurer. 

Art.  25.  The  Council  may,  by  vote  of  a  majority  of  all  its 
members,  declare  the  place  of  any  officer  vacant,  on  his  failure  for 
one  year,  from  inability  or  otherwise,  to  attend  the  Council  meet- 
ings, or  to  perform  tlie  duties  of  his  office.  All  such  vacancies 
and  those  occurring  by  death  or  resignation  shall  be  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  the  Council,  and  any  person  so  appointed  shall 
hold  office  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor 
was  elected  or  appointed;  provided  that  the  said  appointment 
shall  not  render  him  ineligible  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

Art.  26.  Five  members  of  the  Council  shall  constitute  a  quorum ; 
but  the  Council  may  appoint  an  Executive  Committee,  or  business 
may  be  transacted  at  a  regularly  called  meeting  of  the  Council,  at 
which  less  than  a  quorum  is  present,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
a  majority  of  the  Council,  subsequently  given  in  writing  to  the 
Secretary  and  recorded  by  him  with  the  minutes.    Absent  mem- 
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bers  of  the  Council  may  vote  by  proxy  upon  subjects  stated  in  the 
call  for  a  meeting,  said  proxy  to  be  deposited  with  the  Secretary. 

Art.  27.  The  President  on  assuming  office  shall  appoint  a 
Finance  Committee  and  a  Publication  Committee  and  a  Library 
Committee  of  five  members  each.  The  appointment  of  two  mem- 
bers of  each  Committee  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  each  year.  The 
Secretary  shall,  ex  officio^   be  a  member  of  all  three  Committees. 

-Art.  28. — The  Finance  Committee  shall  have  power  to  order 
all  ordinaiy  or  current  expenditures,  and  shall  audit  all  bills  there- 
for. No  bill  shall  be  paid  except  upon  their  audit.  When  spe- 
cial appropriations  are  ordered  by  the  Society,  they  shall  not  take 
effect  until  they  have  been  referred  to  the  Council  and  Finance 
Committee  in  conference. 

-Art.  29.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Publication  Committee  to 
receive  all  papers  contributed,  to  decide  which  shall  be  published 
iti  the  Transactions^  and  which  shall  be  read  in  full  at  the  meetings. 

Art.  30.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Library  Committee  to  take 
<^liarge  of  the  collection  of  all  material  for  the  Library  of  the  So- 
<dety,  and  to  supervise  all  regulations  for  its  use. 


election  of  officers. 

Art.  31.  At  the  regular  meeting  preceding  the  annual  meeting 
^    nominating  committee  of  five  members,  not  officers  of  the  Soci- 
^ty,  shall  be  appointed,  and  this  committee  shall,  at  least  thirty 
^ays  before  the  annual  meeting,  send  to  the  Secretary  the  names 
^^i  nominees  for  the  offices  falling  vacant  under  the  rules.    In  ad- 
^.ition  to  such  regularly  appointed  committee,  any  other  five  mem- 
'^rs  or  associates,  not  in  arrears,  may  constitute  an  independent 
dominating  committee,  and  may  present  to  the  Secretary,  at  least 
thirty  days  before  the  annual  meeting,  all  the  names  of  such  can- 
didates as  they  may  select.     All  the  names  of  such  independent 
Nominees  shall  be  placed  upon  the  ballot  list  with  nothing  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  nominees  of  the  regular  committee,  and 
the  Secretary  shall  at  once  mail  the  said  list  of  names  to  each 
member  and  associate  in  the  form  of  a  letter  ballot,  it  being  un- 
derstood that  the  assent  of  the  nominees  shall  have  been  secured 
in  all  cases. 

Art.  32.  In  the  election  of  Vice-Presidents,  each  member  and 
associate  may  cast  as  many  votes  as  there  are  Vice-Presidents  to 
be  elected.     He  may  give  all  these  votes  to  one  candidate,  or  dis-* 
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tribute  them  among  more,  as  he  chooses.  Managers  shi 
voted  for  in  the  same  way. 

Art.  33.  Any  member  or  associate  entitled  to  vote  may  vi 
retaining  or  changing  the  names  on  said  list,  leaving  nam< 
exceeding  in  number  the  officers  to  be  elected,  and  retumu 
list  to  the  Secretary — such  ballot  inclosed  in  two  envelope 
inner  one  to  be  blank  and  the  outer  one  to  be  indorsed  1 
voter,  is^o  member  or  associate  in  arrears  since  the  last  a 
meeting  shall  be  allowed  to  vote  until  said  arrears  shall  have 
paid. 

Art.  34.  The  said  blank  envelopes  shall  be  opened  by  1 
at  the  annual  meeting,  and  the  person  who  shall  have  receiv< 
greatest  number  of  votes  for  the  several  offices  shall  be  de< 
elected. 

MEETINGS. 

Art.  35.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be  he 
the  first  Thursday  in  November  of  each  year,  in  the  City  of 
York,  unless  otherwise  ordered,  at  which  a  report  of  procee 
and  aUvabstract  of  the  accounts  shall  be  furnished  by  the  Cc 
The  Council  may  change  the  place  of  the  annual  meetiuj 
shall,  in  that  case,  give  timely  notice  to  members  and  asso< 

Art.  36.  Other  regular  meetings  of  the  Society  shall  be  h 
each  year  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  Council  may  appoin 
least  thirty  days'  notice  of  all  meetings  shall  be  mailed  1 
Secretary  to  members,  honorary  members,  associates  and  ju 

Art.  37.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  whenever  the  c 
may  see  fit ;  and  the  Secretary  shall  call  a  special  meeting 
written  request  of  twenty  or  more  members.     The  notice 
special  meetings  si i all  state  the  business  to  be  transacted,  a 
other  shall  be  entertained. 

Art.  38.  Any  member,  honorary  member  or  associate 
introduce  a  stranger  to  any  meeting ;  but  the  latter  shall  no 
part  in  the  proceedings  without  the  consent  of  the  meeting. 

Art.  89.  Every  question  which  shall  come  before  the  S 
shall  be  decided,  unless  otherwise  provided  by  these  mles,  1 
votes  of  a  majority  of  the  members  and  associates  presen 
vided  there  is  a  quorum. 

Art.  40.  At  any  regular  meeting  of  the  Society  thirteen  oi 
members  and  associates  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Art.  41.  Unless  otherwise  ordered,  papers  shall  be  read 
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order  in  which  their  text  is  received  by  the  Secretary.  Before 
any  paper  appears  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  a  copy  of 
the  paper  shall  be  sent  to  the  author,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  a 
copy  of  the  reported  discussion  shall  be  sent  to  every  member 
vbo  took  part  in  the  same,  with  requests  that  attention  shall  be 
called  to  any  errors  therein. 

Ajrt.  42.  The  Society  shall   claim  no  exclusive  copyright  in 
papers  read  at  its  meetings,  nor  in  reports  of  discussions,  except 
in  the  matter  of  oflBcial  publication  with  the  Society's  imprint,  as 
its    TranscLctiona,     The  Secretary  shall  have  sole  possession  of 
papers  between  the  time  of  their  acceptance  by  the  Publication 
Committee  and  their  reading,  together  with  the  drawings  illustrat- 
ing the  same ;  and  at  the  time  of  such  reading,  or  as  soon  there- 
after as  practicable,  he  shall  cause  to  be  printed,  with  the  authors' 
consent,  copies  of  such  papers^  "  subject  to  revision,"  with  such 
illustrations  as  are  needed  for  the  Transactions^  for  distribution 
*o  the  members  and  for  the  use  of  technical  newspapers,  American 
^nd  foreign,  which  may  desire  to  reprint  them  in  whole  or  in  part. 
The  policy  of  the  Society  in  this  matter  shall  be  to  give  papers 
^©ad  before  it  the  widest  circulation  possible,  with  the  view  of 
taking  the  work  of  the  Society  known,  encouraging  mechanical 
Progress,  and  extending  the  professional  reputation  of  its  members. 
Art.  43.  The  author  of  each  paper  read   before   the   Society 
^tall  be  entitled  to  twelve  copies,  if  printed,  for  his  own  use,  and 
^11  members  shall  have  the  right  to  order  any  number  of  reprints 
^^  papers  at  a  cost  to  cover  paper  and  printing  ;  provided,  that 
^^id  copies  are  not  intended  for  sale. 

-Art.  44.  The  Society  is  not,  as  a  body,  responsible  for  the 
^t^^tements  of  fact  or  opinion  advanced  in  papers  or  discussions, 
^•*i  its  meetings  ;  and  it  is  understood  that  papers  and  discussions 
^*^ould  not  include  matters  relating  to  politics  or  purely  to  trade. 

AMENDMENTS. 

-Art.  45.  These  rules  may  be  amended,  at  any  annual  meeting, 
■^y  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present ;  provided,  that  writ- 
"t^xi  notice  of  the  proposed  amendment  shall  have  been  given  at  a 
"^x-evious  meeting. 
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Local  Committee  op  Arrangements  : — E  D.  Lb  vvitt,  Jr.,  Chairman  ;  C.  J. 
H.  Woodbury,  Secretary ;  Messrs.  Norman,  L'mcoln,  Hammond,  Parker  and 
StoDe. 

« 

The  opening  session  was  called  to  order  in  the  banquet  hall  of 
the  Hotel  Brunswick  at  eight  o'clock  on  Tuesday  evening,  Novem- 
ber 10th.  In  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  chairman  of  the 
local  committee,  Mr.  C.  J.  H.  Woodbury  welcomed  the  Society  and 
its  guests  to  the  convention,  and  introduced  Mayor  O'Brien,  of 
the  City  of  Boston.  The  Mayor  made  a  brief  speech  of  welcome,  re- 
ferring to  the  debt  which  his  city  owed  to  the  profession  of  mechan- 
ical engineering,  and  made  way  for  General  Francis  A.  Walker, 
President  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  The 
President  spoke  warmly  of  his  pleasure  in  welcoming  the  Society 
to  the  Institute  Buildings,  in  view  of  the  special  interest  and  activ- 
ity in  the  course  of  mechanical  engineering  in  that  school,  and  his 
salutation  was  most  cordial.  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  President  of 
the  Factory  Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  followed  with  well-chosen  ref- 
erences to  the  benefits  which  successful  engineering  had  conferred 
on  mankind,  particularly  in  those  places  where  the  soil  was  rocky 
and  the  ground  sterile.  Mr.  Woodbury  presented  a  letter  of  re- 
gret from  Governor  Robinson,  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts, that  he  was  prevented  from  attending  this  opening  session, 
and  then  gave  place  to  President  Holloway  of  the  Society,  who 
delivered  his  Annual  Address. 
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At  the  close  of  the  Address,  Messrs.  S.  A.  Hand  and  A.  Swasey 
were  appomttjd  tellers  to  count  the  ballots  for  officers  of  the 
Society  for  the  coming  year,  the  Secretary  made  some  announce- 
ments, and  the  session  adjourned.  Supper  was  served  in  an  ad- 
joining room  and  the  evening  was  much  enjoyed.  The  Boston 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  were  invited  to  join  with  the  Mechani- 
cal Engineers,  and  added  much  to  the  pleasure  of  the  evening. 

Second  Day,  Wednesday,  November  11th. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  in  Room  14  of  the  new  build- 
ing of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  which  had  been 
put  at  the  service  of  the  Society  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Trustees 
and  Faculty  of  the  Institute. 

The  Secretary's  Register  contained  the  following  names  of  gen- 
tlemen in  attendance  on  the  meetings,  and  quite  a  number  of 
ladies  were  also  among  the  visitois  : 

Alden,  Georg«»  I Worcester,  Mass. 

Anthony,  Gardner  C Providence.  R.  I. 

Ashwortli.  Daniel Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Babcock,  George  H New  York  City 

Bailey,  E.  B Windsor  Locks,  Conn. 

Baldwin,  Stephen  W New  York  City. 

[Baldwin,  William  J New  York  City. 

Bjincroft,  J,  Sellers Phila<ielphia,  Pa. 

Bayles,  James  C  New  York  City. 

Beardsley,  Arrhur Swarthmore,  Del.  Co.,  Pa. 

Billings,  Charles  E Hartford,  Conn. 

Bond,  Georgt'  M llai t ford.  Conn. 

Boyd,  James  T East  Boston,  Mass. 

Brooks,  Edwin  C Cambridge,  Mass. 

Biooks,  Morgan Boston,  Muss. 

Campbell,  Andrew  ('  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Capen,  Thomas  Wells Stamford,  Conn 

Church,  Wm.  Lee New  York  City. 

Churchill,  Tiiomas  L Boston,  Mass. 

Clarke.  Samuel  J New  York  City. 

Cole,  J.  Wendell Columbus,  O. 

Colwell,  Augustus  W New  York  City. 

Corbett,  Charles  11 Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cowles,  William New  York  City. 

Crosby,  George  H Boston,  Mass. 

Crouthers,  James  A New  York  City. 

Cummings,  A.  G Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Davis,  Isaac  H Dorchester,  Mass. 
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Dean,  F.  W Scranton,  Pa. 

Beane,  Charles  P Holyoke,  Mass. 

De  Kinder,  J.  J, Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Douglass,  Win.  M Easton,  Pa. 

Durfee,  W.  P Bridgeport,  Pa. 

Du  Villard,  Henry  A .Providence,  R.  I . 

Egleston,  Thomas New  York  City. 

Fisher,  Charlt  s  H Lowi-lJ,  Mass. 

Qalloupe,  Francis  E Boston,  Mass. 

Good,  William  E Reading  Pa. 

Grant ,  J.  J Fitch  burg".  Mass. 

Grinnell,  Frederick  Providence,  R.  1. 

Hall,  Albert  Francis Boston,  Mass. 

Halsey,  F.  A New  I'ork  City. 

Hammond,  George  W Boston,  Mass. 

Hand,  S.  Ashton Toughkenamon,  Pa. 

Harmon,  O.  S Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Harrison,  Wm.  H Braintree,  Mass. 

Hawkins,  Gardner  C Boston,  Mass. 

Hawkins,  John  T Taunton,  Mass. 

Hayes,  George New  York  City. 

Henderson,  Alexander Washington,  D.  C. 

Henthorn,  John  T Providence,  R.  I. 

Higgins,  Milton  P Worcester,  Mass. 

Hill,  H.  A Boston,  Mass. 

Hill,  William Collinsville,  Conn. 

Hoadley,  J.  C Boj^ton,  Mass. 

Hobbs,  A.  C Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Hollingsworth,  Sumner Boston,  Mass. 

Holloway,  J.  F..  President Cleveland,  O. 

Holmes,  George  M Gardiner,  Me. 

Howard,  Charles  F Hartford,  Conn. 

Hutton,  Frederic  R.,  Secretary New  York  City. 

Hyde,  Charles  E Bath,  Me. 

lilingwoi th,  Joseph  J Utica,  N.  Y. 

Jacobi,  Albert  H Newark,  N.  J. 

Kent,  William New  York  City. 

Kettell,  Charles  W Chnrlestown,  Mass. 

Lanza,  Gaetano Boston,  Mass. 

Lewis,  Wilfred Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Livermore,  Charles  W Boston,  Mass. 

Main,  Charles  T Lawrence,  Mass. 

Manning,  Charles  H Manchester,  N.  H. 

Martens,  Ferdinand College  Point,  N.  Y. 

May,  De  Coarcy Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Miller,  Alexander New  York  City. 

Miller,  Horace  B New  York  Citv. 

Moore,  Charles  A New  York  City: 

Morgan,  Charles  H Worcester,  Mas-. 

Mudge,  Benjamin  C Boston,-  Mass. 

Murphy,  Edward  J Hartford  Conn. 
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Murray,  S.  W Milton,  Pa. 

Norman,  George  U Boston,  Mass. 

Parker,  Charles  H B«>8ton,  Mas»». 

Parker,  Walter  E Lawrence,  Mass. 

Phillips,  Franklin Newark,  N.  J. 

Powel,  Samuel  W Hartford,  Conn. 

Pusey,  Charles  W Wilmington,  Del. 

Raviial,  A.  H New  York  City. 

Richards,  Charles  B New  Haven,  Conn. 

Robinson,  S.  W Columbus,  O. 

Root,  J.  B Greenpoint,  N.  Y. 

Sancton,  Edward  K Scrantou,  Pa. 

Sanderson,  Richard  P.  C Roanoke,  Va. 

Schleicher,  Adolph  W PbUadelphia,  Pa. 

Schuhmann,  George Reading,  Pa. 

Sch^l^ib,  Peter Boston,  Mass. 

See,  Horace Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Sheldon,  Thomas  C Boylston,  Ma^s. 

Smith,  C.  A Pawtncket,  R.  I. 

Smith,  Ol>erlin Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Smith,  Sidney  L Boston,  Mass. 

Snell,  Henry  I Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Soule,  Richard  H Frankfort,  N.  Y. 

Spies,  Albert. New  York  City. 

Steams,  Albert Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Stone,  Joseph Lawrence,  Mass. 

Stratton,  E.  Piatt College  Point,  N.  Y. 

Swain,  George  F Boston,  Mass. 

Swasey .  Ambrose Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Sweet,  John  E Syracuse,  N.  Y, 

Thurston,  Robert  H Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Tilden,  James  A Boston,  Mass. 

Towne,  Henry  R Stamford,  Conn. 

Uehling,  Edward  A Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Upson,  Lymau  A Thompson vi lie.  Conn. 

Vanderbilt,  Aaron New  York  City. 

Ward,  W.  E Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Warren,  B.  H Boston,  Mass. 

Webber,  Samuel Lawrence,  Mass. 

Webber,  William  Oliver Lawrence,  Mass. 

Webster,  John  H Boston,  Mass. 

Weeks,  George  W Clinton,  Mass. 

Wellman,  Samuel  T Cleveland,  0. 

Wheeler,  Frederic  M New  York  City. 

Wheelock,  Jerome Worcester,  MaFR. 

Wightman,  D.  A Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Wiley,  William  H New  York  City. 

Wood,  Walter Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Woodbury,  C.  J.  H Boston,  Mass. 

Wortbin^ton,  Charles  C New  York  City. 

Wright,  J.  Q Fitchburg,  Mass. 
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The  Secretary  read  the  Beport  of  the  Council  to  the  Society  as 
follows : 

The  Council  would  present  the  following  Beport  of  its  Tellers : 

New  Yobk,  Nov.  4, 1885. 

The  undersigned,  who  were  appointed  a  committee  of  the 
Council  to  act  as  tellers  to  count  the  ballots  cast  for  or  against 
each  of  the  persons  proposed  for  membership  in  the  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers,  to  be  voted  for  previous  to  the 
annual  meeting,  1885,  hereby  certify  that  they  have  met  this 
day  at  the  office  of  the  Society  and  proceeded  to  discharge  their 
duties. 

There  were  cast  in  all  272  ballots,  but  one  ballot  was  thrown 

out  because  of  informality,  the  name  of  the  member  voting  not 

having   beea   affixed,   and  all  the  persons  whose  names   appear 

on   the  following  list  were  duly  elected  in  accordance  with  the 

rules  to  their  respective  grades. 

Charles  T.  Porter, 

WiLLUM  H.  Wiley, 

Tdlers. 


MEMBERS, 


Allderdice,  Winslow. 
Brooks,  Morgan. 
Christie,  James. 
Cremer,  James  M. 
DeArozarena,  R.  M. 
Hartshorne,  Wm.  D. 
Hunt,  Charles  W. 
Jenkins,  W.  R. 


Main,  Chas.  T. 
Mailer,  Maurice  A. 
NicoUs,  Wm.  J. 
Parker,  Charles  H. 
Rommel,  Chas.  E. 
Spragae,  Wm.  W. 
Tilden,  J.  A. 


Babbitt,  S.  S. 
Dent,  Edward  L. 
Norris,  Robert  V.  A. 


JUNIORS. 


Rowland,  Charles  B. 
Williams,  Harvey  D. 


PROMOTION  TO  MEMBERSHIP. 
Warrington,  James  N.,  Jr.,  A.  S.  M.  E. 

ASSOCIATES. 


Bacon,  Earle  C. 


I         Campbell,  Andrew  C. 


_l 
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The  Council  therefore  report  the  foUowiDg  summary  of 
membership : 

Honorary  Members 11 

Llf«  "  5 

Members 532 

Associates 24 

Juniors 27 


■ 


Total 599 

Increase  at  this  meeting: 

Members 1-^ 

Associates 2 

Juniors 5 


Total G21 

The  losses  by  death  since  the  last  annual  meeting  have  beei 
follows  : 

J.  H.  Burnett New  York. 

Horace  Ix)  d Hartford. 

Henri  Tresca  (Honorary  Member) Paris. 

Henry  H.  Gorringe New  Fork. 

Wilber  H.  Jones Wilmington,  Del. 

William  Cleveland  Hicks New  York. 

A  total  of  seven. 

The  addresses  of  Messrs.  Willard  B.  Roberts  and  Norman 
Wheeler  are  unknown  to  the  Secretary,  letters  to  their  for 
addresses  returning  unopened  and  indorsed  "  not  found.' 


>» 


Since  the  report  made  by  the  Council  to  the  Society  at 
Xlth  Meeting  in  May,  188o,  the  sessions  of  the  Council  have  I 
occupied  with  routine  business,  receiving  reports  of  the  stanc 
committees  and  scrutiny  of  applications. 

The  Secretary  has  been  directed  to  prepare  suitable  memc 
notices  of  members  deceased  during  the  society  year,  for  pi 
cation  in  the  Transactions. 

The  Council  has  directed  that  members  delinquent  in  due 
the  end  of  the  Society  year,  who  take  no  notice  within  thirty  c 
of  communications  apprising  them  of  their  indebtedness,  shal 
considered  as  not  caring  to  retain  their  membership  and  shal 
dropped  from  the  roll,  under  Art.  19  of  the  rules. 

The  following  resolution  is  reported  to  the  Society : 
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Hesohed,  That  tlie  Dame  of  General  Francis  A.  Walker  be  placed  on  the  next 
ballot-list  as  a  candidate  for  honorary  membership  of  the  Society. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Bi/  the  Council. 

The  Secretary  then  presented  the  reports  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  of  its  sub-committee,  which  examined  the  books  of 
tlie  Society.     They  were  as  follows  : 

REPORT   OF  THE   AUDITING   COMMITTEE. 

The  sub-committee  appointed  by  tlie  Finance  Committee  of 
the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  to  examine  the 
books  of  the  Society  and  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer, 
would  beg  leave  to  make  the  following  report : 

They  met  pursuant  to  an  agreement  at  the  oflSce  of  the  Society* 
on  4th  November,  18S5,  and  the  account  books,  vouchers,  etc., 
were  submitted  to  them.     They  find  that  there  was : 

Received   from   Cbarles  W,  Copeland.    retiring 

Treasurer,  Noveraher,  1884 $751  03 

Receipts  to  November  let,  1885 8,822  83 

19,573  36 

Tlie  total  diabursements  ending  November  Ist, 

1885  8,783  93    8,783  93 

Leaving  a  balance  on  hand $789  43 

Of  this  balance,  $600  stands  to  the  credit  of  the  Society  in  the 
Bleecker  Street  Savings  Bank,  New  York  City,  on  account  of  sub- 
scriptions to  the  Library  fund,  and  S189.43  is  cash  in  hand  in 
the  possession  of  the  Treasurer,  as  by  the  bank-books  submitted. 

The  total  receipts  above  noted  are  to  be  apportioned  among 
the  following  accounts  : 

Annual  Dues $5,547  90 

Badge  Account 135  96 

Binding     '*      L82  14 

Engraving  Account 1  o3  85 

Initiation  Fees 1,005  00 

T^ibrary  Permanent  Fund 435  00 

Library  Expense  Account 164  00 

Sales  Account 998  06 

Profit  and  Loss 26 

18.822  38 


l/t 
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The  disbursements  during  the  same  period  are  classified 
follows : 

Binding  Account $335  50 

Expense       '•       1,097  85 

Engraving  "       1,099  46 

Furniture  and  Supplies 74  81 

Library  Expense  Account 12  75 

Meetings 621  21 

Postage 180  65 

Printing  of  Transactions 2,705  13 

General  Printing  and  Stationery 7-16  64 

Salaries 1,870  00 

Traveling  Account 40  39 

$8,783  93 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Stephen  W.  Baldwin, 
Frederxck  M.  Wheeler, 

Commute 

The  Finance  Committee,  in  submitting  this  report  of  its  s 
committee,  would  call  the  attention  of  the  membership  to  the 
that  the  expense  of  the  volume  which  has  been  just  issued 
much  exceeded  the  cost  of  any  preceding  volume,  both  in  size 
in  number  of  illustrations.  Tliey  would  also  mention  that  tl 
is  still  $542.22  due  fi-om  members  who  have  not  paid  what  t 
owe  to  the  Society  for  the  year  just  closing.  It  is  hoped  that 
great  bulk  of  this  is  collectable,  but  the  Council  has  been  noti 
of  this  deUnquent  list,  and  has  directed  that  the  rules  in  respec 
non-payment  of  dues  be  enforced  in  those  cases  where  the  i 
payment  seems  to  be  the  result  of  indifferenca  There  ar 
number  of  bills  which  have  been  incurred  for  this  meeting  wl 
have  been  audited  by  the  Committee,  but  do  not  appear  in 
above  enumeration ;  others  also  have  not,  as  yet,  been  presen 
but  as  these  are  chargeable  to  the  income  of  the  coming  3 
they  are  not  embodied  in  the  accounting. 

Kespectfully  submitted. 

By  the  Finance  Committe 

Mr,  Towne, — On  behalf  of  the  Council  I  would  like  to  say 
connection  with  the  leport  of  the  Finance  Committee  that  has  , 
been  read,  that,  as  emphasized  in  the  report  of  the  sub-commi 
to  that  Committee,  there  is  a  somewhat  serious  question  befon 
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as  to  ways  and  means.     The  expenses  of  last  year  have  been  in 
e"3Lcess  of  the  income  of  the  Society.    That  fact  is  wholly  accounted 
fox-  by  the  unusual  size  of  the  volume  just  issued,  which  consists 
of   more  than  nine  hundred  pages,  whereas  in  any  preceding  year 
no  volume,  I  believe,  has  exceeded  more  than  half  that  size.     The 
value  of  the  volume  to  the  membership  is  beyond  question.     No 
volume  of  equal  size  and  containing  material  of  equal  value  is  pur- 
chasable, I  believe,  in  any  way,  for  any  such  price.    The  member- 
ship pajs  ten  dollars  a  year,  and  lias  in  return  for  that  the  priv- 
ilege of  attending  our  meetings,  of  getting   advanced  copies  of 
papers  discussed  there  and  of  receiving  this  volume.     The  actual 
cost  of  printing,  of  preparing  the  engravings,  and  of  binding  that 
volume  amounts  to  more  than  one-half  of  the  present  income  of 
the  Society.    In  other  words,  for  every  dollar  a  member  pays  into 
the  treasury  of  the  Society,  more  than  fifty  cents  is  expended  for 
printers'  and  engravers'  bills,  and  it  comes  back  to  the  member  in 
the  book  received.    A  large  part  of  the  other  expenses — the  salary 
pf  the  Secretary  and  his  assistant,  and  our  office  rent  and  other 
^cidental  expenses — are  necessarily  parts  of  the  preparation  of 
^^r  book,  and  should  be  included  as  part  of  the  cost.    It  is  within 
*^unds  to  say  that,  of  every  dollar  paid  into  the  treasury,  each 
Dienaber  thus  receives  back  seventy- five  cents. 

The  question  has  been  discussed  in  the  Council  as  to  how  the 
^^fieiency  thus  arising  shall  be  met,  if  it  is  to  be  a  continuing 
^Jie,     If  that  were  the  case,  of  course  there  is  but  one  answer. 
•*■  *ie  expenses  of  the  Society  must  be  reduced  to  meet  its  income, 
^^   its  income  must  be  increased  to  meet  its  present  rate  of  ex- 
panses.    There  is  one  way,  however,  in  which  the  question  can  be 
^^^ded,  and  which  we  hope  may  become  operative,  namely,  an  in- 
^^^ase  of  the  membership.     At  present  the  cost  of  preparing  this 
Ja.rge  volume  is  borne  by  a  membership  of  about  six  hundred.    The 
^ost  of  preparing  a  volume  for  a  membership  of  a  thousand  would 
t^e  Very  little  more,  and  distributed  over  a  larger  membership,  the 
^^penses  would  be  easily  borne  and  met  out  of  our  present  rate  of 
^^es.     For  this  reason  and  for  the  promotion  of  the  prosperity  of 
*^^  Society  in  every  way,  it  is  exceedingly  important  that  every 
^^mber  should  do  his  utmost  to  increase  the  membership  by  bring- 
^8  in  desirable  candidates  for  election,  and  in  that  way  to  extend 
^"^^  usefulness  of  the  Society,  enable  us  to  maintain  our  present  high 
^^andard  of  efficiency,  and  maintain  also  the  present  perfect  manner 
^*  preparing  and  editing  our  volumes,  and  yet  accomplish  all  this 
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without  increasiug  the  amount  of  onr  annual  dues.  This  caB 
done  if  each  member  will  do  his  best  to  increase  our  members 
during  the  coming  year  by  presenting  desirable  names  for  e 

tion. 

The  President, — In  sup])lementing  briefly  what  Mr.  Towne 
so  well  said,  I  may  add  that  as  the  bound  copies  of  the  Tram 
tions  of  the  past  year  have  not  as  yet  been  presented  to  the  m 
bers  of  the  Society,  of  course  very  few  of  those  who  are  to  reci 
them  iu  this  form  know  the  extent  or  value  of  the  volume  you 
awaiting.  Being  in  our  Secretary's  oflSce  not  long  since,  he  \ 
to  me  tl)at  we  must  either  do  less  talking,  and  have  fewer  paj 
than  at  our  last  meeting,  or  we  would  bankrupt  the  Society, 
think  there  are  none  belonging  to  the  Society  who  would  t 
either  of  those  things  to  be  curtailed  in  the  least.  Our  Tram 
tions  are  certainly  exceedin<rly  creditable,  and  I  am  quite  sure  \ 
there  is  no  member  of  this  Societv  who  would  feel  that  we  or 
to  curtail  in  that  respect.  We  make  it  a  point,  and  one  of  wl 
we  have  reason  to  be  proud,  I  am  sure,  that  in  so  young  a  soc 
as  this,  we  have  in  so  few  years  arrived  at  a  point  where  tlie  \ 
lished  Transactions  are  not  only  very  large,  but  very  valua 
and  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  acknowledge  how  well  and  \ 
carefully  they  have  been  edited.  The  suggestion  made  by 
Towne  is  certainly  a  very  good  one,  that  all  these  increased 
penses  may  be  met  by  a  further  increase  of  membership.  There 
yet  abroad  in  this  land  many  men  who,  by  reason  of  their  exj 
ence,  knowledge,  and  mechanical  attainments,  are  eligible  as  m 
bers  of  this  Society.  It  is  desirable  that  such  persons  sin 
become  members,  and  everv  one  here  knows  of  at  least  om 
more  acquaintances  whom  he  would  deem  to  be  entirely  satis 
toiy  as  a  candidate,  and  it  would  be  well  for  everj'  one  to  mal 
himself  a  committee  of  one,  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  such 
sons  to  become  members  of  the  Societv. 

While  speaking  on  this  subject,  I  simply  want  to  say  (not 
cause  there  has  been  any  occasion  for  any  such  remark),  that  in 
broad  and  liberal  spirit  in  which  this  Society  has  been  oi'gan 
and  carried  on,  there  cannot  be  any  one  who  would  permit 
personal  spite  or  ill-will  to  ojjerate  against  a  gentleman,  w! 
would  prevent  him  from  voting  for  him  as  a  member,  if  other 
eligible.  We  certainly  want  no  one  as  a  member  who  is  not  p 
erly  qualified,  but  it  would  certainly  be  a  misfortune  if  any  pers 
matter  should  be  allowed  to  come  into  any  election  of  candid; 
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There  are  many  not  now  members  who  would  be  an  honor  to  the 
Society,  and  who,  I  dare  say,  would  be  glad  to  join,  if  their  names 
were  soUcited. 

The  Secretaiy  read  the  Report  of  the  Library  Committee  as 
follows : 

Report  of  the  Library  Committee,  American  Society  of 

Mechanical  Engineers. 

November,  1835. 

• 

In  accordance  with  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  last  annual 
meeting  of  the  Society,  active  measures  have  been  taken  for  the 
creation  of  a  library  in  the  manner  recommended  by  the  report 
of  the  Committee  submitted  at  that  meeting. 

To  this  end,  the  Secretary  issued  a  circular  to  the  membership 
explanatory  of  the  proposed  scheme,  and  soliciting  contributions 
in  any  of  the  three  following  forms,  viz. : 

(a)  Special  subscriptions,  to  a  permanent  fund,  of  $10  and  up- 
wards.    (Payable  in  installments  if  prefeiTed.) 

To  this  there  have  been  responses  from  23  members,  whose 
subscriptions  aggi'egate  $613.40. 

(/>)  Annual  subscriptions  of  $2.00  payable  at  the  same  time  as 
the  annual  dues. 

To  this  there  liave  been  responses  fi*om  83  members,  whose 
subscriptions  for  tlie  current  year  have  amounted  to  $169,  includ- 
ing one  subscription  of  $5.00  per  annum. 

(c)  Direct  contributions  of  books  and  papers  relating  to 
mechanical  engineering. 

To  this  there  have  been  responses  from  3  members,  the  contri- 
butions from  whom  are  enumerated  below. 

There  has  thus  been  subscribed  to  the  Library  Fund,  dimng 
the  past  year,  $782.40  in  money,  and  certain  books  and  papers  of 
value.  This  commencement  is  highly  encouraging,  and  indicates 
that  the  subject  has  attracted  the  interest  of  the  membership,  and 
that  it  is  a  question  of  time  only  when  the  Society  can  be  pos- 
sessed of  a  library  of  mechanical  engineering  equal,  if  not  supe- 
rior, to  any  in  the  country,  and  of  corresponding  interest  and  value 
to  its  members. 

The  method  of  obtaining  funds  by  means  of  a  small  addition 
to  the  annual  dues,  made  voluntarily  by   members  desu-ous  of 
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promoting  the  growth  of  the  library,  has  proved  highly  succet 
It  is  hoped  that  this  plan  will  still  further  commend  itself, 
that  the  list  of  annual  subscribers  to  the  Library  Fund  will,  hi 
long,  include  all  of  the  membei*s  whose  circumstances  ma] 
convenient  for  them  to  assist  in  this  important  matter  bj 
small  increase  of  $2.00  in  the  amount  of  their  annual  subs 
tions.  The  committee  would  also  urge  upon  the  member 
importance  of  sending  to  the  Secretary  copies  of  books,  rej 
and  other  engineering  papers  of  which  the  members  of  the 
ciety  may  have  been  the  authors,  so  that  the  library  may  inc 
a  complete  file  of  all  such  productions  by  members.  In  this 
nection  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a  contribution  of  any,  or  a 
Vols.  I.  to  XII.,  and  Vols.  XXVIII.  to  XXXIIL,  of  Enoinee: 
would  be  particularly  acceptable,  as  completing  the  file  air 
belonging  to  the  library. 

Appended  hereto  are  detailed  lists  of  the  contributions  t< 
library  during  the  past  year.  The  Committee  begs  to  call  th 
tention  of  all  membei^s  to  the  value  and  importance  of  the  ^ 
which  has  thus  been  so  favorably  commenced,  and  earnest 
solicit  their  continued  co-operation  in  the  future. 

Very  respectfully, 

Henry  K.  Towne,   ] 

C.  J.  H.  Woodbury,  >•  Committ 

F.  R.  HuiTON,  ) 

contributions  FOR  THE  MAINTENANCE  OF  A  LIBRARY  FUl 


Bartol,  B.  II $10  00 

Bauer,  Charles  A 10  00 

Church,  Wm.  Lee 50  00 

Copelnnd,  C.  W 60  00 

Couch.  A.  B    100  00 

Fritz,  John 10  00 

Ciordon,  F.  W 10  00 

Hand,  S.  A 10  00 

HoUingswortli,  S 60  00 

HoUowny,  J.  F 25  00 

Murray,  S.  W 10  00 

Morgnn,  Chas.  H 3  40 

Norman,  Geo.  H 25  00 


Sellers,  Coleman $10  0 

Smith,  Oberlin 25  0 

Stockly,  G.  \V 10  0 

Thomas,  John 10  0 

Towne,  H.  R 100  0 

Townsend,  D 10  0 

Ward,  W.  E 10  0 

Wliitaker,  Ezra 15  0 

Wood,  Walter 10  0 

Woodhurv,  C.  J.  H 50  () 


$613  4 


DUES  INCREASED  ANNUALLY  BY  $5.00  FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF 

LIBRARY  FUND. 


Robert  H.  Thurston. 
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AfEAfBERS  WHO  HAVE  INCREASED  THEIR  DUES  BY  $2.00  FOR  THE 

MAINTENANCE  OF  THE  LIBRARY  FUND. 


Babcock,  Stephen  E. 
Bailey,  R.  W. 
Baldwio,  William  J. 
Bergner.  Theodore. 
Bond,  Georye  M. 
Boorarm,  J.  V.  V. 
Boyd,  James  T. 
Brown,  Alexander  E. 
Burdfiall.  E.,  Jr. 
Bushnell,  R.  W. 

Capen,  Thomas  W, 
Cheney,  Walter  L. 
Church.  William  Lee. 
Cole,  J.  W. 
Copelnnd,  Geor.-re  M. 
Cashing,'  George  W. 

Danforth,  Albert  W. 
Davis,  E.  F.  C. 
Dav,  F.  M. 
Deane,  Charles  P. 
DeSchweinitz,  P.  B. 
Dixon,  Charles  A. 
Dobson,  W.  J.  M. 
Donovan,  William  F. 
Duncan,  John. 
DuVillard,  H.  A. 

Edison,  Thomas  A. 
Emery,  Charles  E. 

Franc  8,  W.  TI. 

Gardner,  E.  LeB. 
Oeer,  James  H. 

Ilalsey,  Fred.  A. 
Hawkins,  John  T. 
VIenning,  (J.  C. 
Bewitt,  William. 
Hillman,  Gustav. 
Boadley.  J.  C. 
Eobbs,  A.  C. 
Boilings  worth,  S. 
Bollowiiy,  J.  F. 
Bngo,  f.  W. 
Hunt,  R.  W. 

•Johnson,  0.  R. 
*'*^iin8on,  Lewis. 


Kirby,  Frank  C. 
Knight,  Charles  A. 

Lipe,  Charles  E. 
Loiseau,  Emile  F. 

Mnson,  William. 
Mattes,  W.  F. 
MofFat,  E.  S. 
Morgan,  T.  R.,Sr. 

Nason,  Carleton  W. 

Pattoii,  William  H. 
Payne,  David  W. 
Perry,  W.  C. 
Portt-r,  Charles  T. 
Porter,  H  F.  J. 
Pratt,  F.  A. 

Randolph,  L.  S. 
Reed,  Edward  M. 
Ren  wick,  E.  S. 
Robinson,  George  H. 
Robinson,  S.  W. 
Roby,  Luther  A. 
Root,  John  B. 

Scheffler.  F.  A. 
Schwaiiib,  Peter. 
Scranton,  W.  H. 
Smith,  Oberlin. 
Smiih.  William  F. 
Soule,  R.  H. 
Sperry,  Charle.*». 

Tabor,  Harris. 

Upson,  L.  A. 

Vanderbilt.  A. 

Wnterman,  J.  S. 
Webster,  Hosea. 
Weeks,  George  W. 
We-t.  Thomas  D. 
Wheeler,  Herbert  A. 
Whiting,  S.  B. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  BOOKS  TO  THE  LIBRARY. 


From  Charles  W.  Bamahy.  Salem,  Ohio  : 

G.  \Veis>enl>orn'a  American  Kiigineeiinir,  complete. 
From  John  H.  Cooper,  Phi]a(Ie!])hiH.  Pa.  : 

Engineering,  volumtfS  18  to  2f».  bound. 

**  •'         *J7  and  28,  unbound. 

E  gincer  and  Machinist's  Assistant.     2  volumes. 

Railwjiy  Locomotives.     2  volnm«*s.     D.  K.  Clark. 

American  and  European  Railway  Practice.     Hoi  ley. 

Catechism  of  the  Steam  Engine,     lioume. 

Hand-l>ook  of  the  Steam  En^^ine.  '* 

The  Steam  En.jj^ine,  and  Machinery  and  Mill-work.     Rankine.     2  vol 

Technical  Dictionaries,  English,  French  and  German.     8  volumes. 

\Vei>l>a<-h's  Mtchanics  of  Engin»'ering. 

Engineering  Precedents*.     Isherwood. 

Life  of  Fulttm.     J.  F.  Reigart. 

Miil-Geerin«r.     Tliomas  Box. 

Boiler  Chimneys.     Wilson. 

Compound  Engines.     Turnbull. 

lioiler  Exp'osicms.     Robinson. 

Land  and  Marine  Engines  and  Boilers  (plates).     Burgh. 
From  Thomas  1).  West : 

Modern  Foundry  Practice. 

The  Moulder's  Gnide. 
From  Local  Committee  of  the  Boston  Meeting  : 

King's  Hand-book  of  Boston. 


LIST  OF  EXCHANCJES. 


Zpravy  Spoiku  Aichitektii  a  Inzenyru.     Prague. 

Ingeniors-Foreningens  Forhandlinger.     Stockholm. 

Mining  Institute  of  Scotland.     Hamilton. 

North  of  England  Institute  of  Mining  and  Mechanical  Engiuei-ring. 

castle. 
Institute  of  Mechanical  Engineering  of  Great  Britain.     London. 
Institute  of  Civil  Enginreiing  of  Great  Britain.     London. 
Institute  of  Civil  Engineering  of  Ireland.     Dublin. 
The  Mechanical  World.     Londcm. 
Engineeiing.     London. 
The  Engineer.     London. 
Iron.     London. 
Electrical  Review.     London. 
Ma>ter  Car  Builders*  Association. 
Engineers'  Club  of  Philadelphia. 
Engineers'  Society  of  West  Penn. 
United  States  Naval  Institute.     Annapolis. 
Franklin  Institute.     Philadelphia. 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.     New  York. 
American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers.     New  York. 
Associated  Engineering  Societies.     New  York. 


New  York, 
Philadelphia. 
Pittsburgh. 
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AmeriCED  Journal  of  Railway  Appliances.     New  York. 

Electrical  Review.     New  York. 

Chicago  Journal  of  Ck>mmerce.     Chicago. 

Boston  Journal  of  Commerce.     Boston. 

Industrial  Worid.     Chicago. 

American  Engineer.     Chicago. 

Manufacturers'  Gazette.     Boston. 

American  Machinist.    New  York. 

Mechanics.     New  York. 

Railroad  Gazette.    New  York. 

Engineering  and  Mining  Journal.     New  York. 


•  •• 


The  Report  of  the  Tellers  being  next  in  order,  that  report  was 
read  as  follows  by  Mr.  Hand : 

REPORT  OF  THE  TELLERS. 

The  tellers  appointed  at  the  meeting  last  evening  have  to  re- 
port that  thej  have  finished  the  duties  assigned  them,  and  report 
the  ballot  as  follows.     Whole  number  of  votes  cast,  S24  : 

PRESIDENT. 

Coleman  Sellers 322 

Scattering 2 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

Olin  Landreth 313 

Horace  See 830 

Charles  H.  Loring 331 

Allan  Stirling 306 

Scattering 2 

MANAGERS. 

Hamilton  A.  Hill 313 

William  Kent 318 

Samuel  T.  Wellman 334 

Scattering 2 

TREASURER. 

William  H.  Wiley 322 

Scattering 2 

S.  AsHTON  Hand, 
Ambrose  Swasey, 

Tellers. 

After  a  few  pleasant  words  by  President  Holloway,  expressing 
his  pleasure  in  the  result  of  the  vote,  and  his  regret  that  the 
President-elect  was  not  at  the  session,  some  further  announce 
2 
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ments  were  made  and  the  reading  and  discussion  of  papers 
begun. 

Professor  John  E.  Sweet,  of  Syracuse,  read  the  first  papei 
"The  Unexpected  which  Often  Happens." 

Messrs.  Towne,  Bond,  Durfee,  Rogers,  Hammond,  Ashwc 
and  O.  Smith  took  part  in  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Samuel  Webber,  of  Lawrence,  presented  the  next  pi 
on  '*  The  Frictional  Resistance  of  Shafting,"  and  Messrs.  I 
thorn,  O.  Smith,  Babcock,  Schuhmann,  and  Towne  spoke  on 
subject. 

The  Secretary  read  Mr.  Barrus's  paper  on  **  A  New  Fon 
Calorimeter."  Messrs.  Babcock,  Lanza,  Thurston,  and  Ro 
pai-ticipated  in  discussion. 

After  some  announcements  bv  the  Secretary  the  session 
jounied. 

The  afternoon  was  devoted  to  an  excursion  to  the  Imprc 
Sewage  Works  of  Boston,  tendered  to  the  Societj'  by  the  ( 
Conveyances  bore  the  party  to  the  steamer  J.  Pntnam  BradU 
the  wharf  near  the  South  Ferry,  and  they  were  thence  taken 
to  the  pumping  station,  where  the  Leavitt  and  Worthing 
pumps  are  installed.  After  an  hour  here  the  steamer  went  < 
to  Moon  Island,  where  are  the  reservoirs  in  which  the  sewa^ 
stored,  to  be  released  only  on  the  ebbs  of  the  tides.  The 
concluded  by  a  complimentary  dinner,  tendered  also  by  the  i 
at  the  Parker  House.  Mayor  O'Brien  presided,  and  a  nun 
of  city  notables  were  in  attendance.  This  excursion,  not  b 
particularly  congenial  for  the  ladies  of  the  party,  they  were  ei 
tainod  at  lunch  and  for  the  afternoon  at  the  house  of  Mi-s.  ( 
eral  Francis  A.  Walker.  The  time  of  the  evening  session 
somewhat  curtailed  by  the  formalities  of  the  dinner,  but  time 
found  for  the  joint  paper  by  Messrs.  Trowbridge  and  Richa 
entitled  "The  Hating  of  Boilers  by  Horse-Powers  for  Commei 
Puq^oses."  Messi-s.  Babcock,  Kent,  Webber,  and  Thurston  i 
part  in  its  discussion. 

After  announcements  the  session  adjourned  at  a  late  hour. 

Third  Day,  Thursday,  Xoatmber  12th. 

The  Society  convened  ngain  at  half-past  nine.  Tlie  Secre 
read  a  series  of  restJutions  passed  by  the  Council  at  a  re< 
meeting  to  expedite  the  presenting  of  papers.  They  were  as 
lows : 
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«  « 


Jiedolved,  That  to  facilitate  the  discussion  of  papers  and  the  dispatch  of  busi- 
ii»sei  the  following  rules  are  adopted  : 

X  .  That  members  speaking  in  reply  to  paperit  shall  have  priority  to  the  floor 
in   -fclie  order  in  wliich  they  notify  the  Secretary  of  th-ir  intention  to  speak. 

^.  That  members  who  have  reduced  tlieir  remarks  to  writing  shall  be  entitled 
to  x^ot  exceeding  ten  minutes  at  one  time,  and  that  all  others  speaking  in  discus- 
sioxs  shall  be  limited  to  not  exceeding  five  minutes  at  one  time. 

3.  That  no  member  having  thus  had  the  floor  shall  again  claim  it  until  all 
otiicrs  who  desire  to  speak  shall  have  had  opportunity  to  do  so." 

Ht  had  been  decided  to  spend  an  hour  at  this  time  in  Topical 
E^iscussions.  Ten  of  these  topics  were  brought  up,  and  received 
dJ  scussion  by  Messrs.  Emery,  Church,  Towne,  Lanza,  Durfee, 
Bfi^ncroft,  Bond,  Stetson,  Powel,  Soule,  Baldwin,  Kent,  Schuh- 
m&iin,  Phillips,  and  O.  Smith. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  hour  the  Secretary  read  a  paper  by 
Mr.  Thome,  of  Philadelphia,  on  "  Twist  Drills."      Messrs.  Stet- 
son, Hawkins,  O.  Smith,  and  Bond  took   part  in  the  discussion. 
The  paper  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Galloupe,  of  Boston,  on  "  Rapid  Transit 
and  Elevated  Railroads,"  giving  a  description  of  the  Meigs  Ele- 
vated Boad,  was  next  read,  and  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Durfee, 
Kent,  Halsey,  Schuhmann,  and  Hutton,  and  the   paper  on  "  The 
Basic  Bessemer  Process,"   by   Professor  Thomas   Egleston,  of 
New  York,  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  HoUoway,  Kent,  and  Durfee. 
At  this  point  Professor  lianza  presented  his  two  papers,  on 
"The  Course  in   Mechanical  Engineering  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,"  and  on  **  A  Series  of  Experiments  on 
the  Transmission  of  Power  by  Belting."     He  also  presented  Pro- 
fessor Peabody's  paper  on  "  Steam  Engine  Tests  "  in  the  labora- 
^^y  of  the  Institute  of  Technology.      These  received  no  discus- 
^c>ii,  but  were  presented  previous  to  the  hour  assigned  for  a  visit 
^  tlie  mechanical  laboratories  of  the   Institute.     An   hour  had 
be^n  chosen  at  which  the  students  would  be  engaged  in  their 
^^f?\ilar  work   there,  and   the  methods  and  appliances  were  ex- 
^^ined  with  interest. 

Ihe  President,  in  calling  the  session  to  order  at  three  o'clock, 

P^^^sented  a  telegram  announcing  that  illness  would  prevent  Prof. 

•Rogers  from  presenting  his  paper  on  '*  The  Microscope  in  the 

'Workshop."     It  was  presented  by  title  only,  and  the  microscopic 

caliper  was  examined  afterward  by  those  interested,  but  without 

^^tibition.    The  second  i)aper  was  that  of  Mr.  "William  Hill  (CoU 

^^sville.  Conn.)  on   "  The   Crystallization   of  Iron,"  which   had 

pi^inted  discussions  by  Messrs.  Hutton  and  Thurston,  and  Messrs 
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Egleston,  Hawkins,  Durfee,  Sanderson,  Webber,  Kent,  Niche 
Sweet,  Cole,  Stetson,  Crouthers,  and  Harrison  took  oral  part. 

Mr.  George  M.  Bond,  of  Hartford,  presented  a  pape: 
"  Standard  Pipe  and  Pipe-Threads,"  illustrated  by  sample 
show  the  necessity  that  some  action  be  taken  to  correct  the  ] 
ent  state  of  divergence  in  practice.  Messrs.  Schuhmann,  ( 
nell,  Baldwin,  and  Stetson  spoke  in  the  discussion,  and  fii 
Mr.  Kent  made  the  following  remarks : 

Mr.  Kent — ^Reference  has  been  made  to  the  difficulty  of 
necting  the  American  system  with  the  English.  I  would  mei 
the  fact  that  in  the  experience  of  the  Babcock  and  Wilcox  ( 
pany  they  had  to  send  a  complete  set  of  pipe-fitter's  tools  to  \ 
land  for  the  use  of  their  European  branch.  They  find  thai 
standards  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  are  worse  than 
are  in  this  country  in  regard  to  irregularity.  I  do  not  know 
we  can  help  the  matter  by  discussing  it  any  further.  As  I  \ 
had  a  sad  experience  recently  as  a  member  of  one  committc 
the  Society,  and  as  I  would  like  to  see  somebody  else  subje 
to  the  same  punishment,  while  declining  to  serve  on  a  comm 
myself,  I  move  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  coi 
with  pipe-makers  and  users,  and  the  makers  of  pipe-taps  and 
and  investigate  the  subject  of  standard  pipe-threads.  The  c 
mittee  might  correspond  with  those  similarly  interested  in  foi 
countries  also,  and  may  be  enabled  thus  to  report  on  a  stan 
system  which  may  be  adopted  in  all  English  speaking  couni 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded  by  Mr.  Oberlin  Smith  as 
lows : 

Mr,  Oberlin  Smith. — I  heartily  second  this  motion.  I  had 
siderable  experience  in  a  pipe  mill  in  my  younger  days,  ai 
know  the  evils  of  the  present  non-standards.  I  do  not  thini 
can  do  a  more  important  work  than  to  go  on  in  this  line,  ai 
suppose  the  first  thing  is  to  appoint  this  committee.  I  sup 
they  should  deal  with  oil  pipe  and  brass  pipe  while  about  it. 
we  can  do  now  undoubtedly  is  in  our  own  country. 

2^he  President, — Will  Mr.  Kent  make  a  suggestion  as  to 
this  committee  should  be  appointed  ? 

Mr,  Kent. — The  committee,  I  think,  should  be  appointed  bj 
chair,  but  I  would  suggest  that  it  should  include  men  repress 
tive  of  pipe  manufacturers  and  of  pipe  users,  with  perhaps 
representative  of  the  sprinkling  system  and  certainly  one  ol 
manufacturers  of  taps  and  dies. 
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The  motion  was  then  put  and  carried.     The  President  subse- 
quently announced  the  committee  as  follows : 

Mr.  Frederick  Grinnell Providence. 

*'    George  Schuhmaun Reading. 

"    Wm.  J.  Baldwin New  York. 

•*    B.  H.  Warren Boston. 

**    Geo.  M.  Bond New  York. 

^t  this  point  Prof.  Egleston,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Society  on  Uniform  Methods  of  Test,  presented  his  report  as  fol- 
io ^vrs: 

Prof.   Egleston. — The  Committee   has  been  actively  at  work 
&i.xice  its  appointment  a  year  ago  and  wishes  now  to  report  pro- 
gxTCss.    In  a  very  short  time  we  shall  have  prepared  a  uniform 
rr^ctbod  of  recording  tests  that  will  be  proposed  as  a  tentative 
one  for  reporting  all  tests.    Tour  Committee  has  made  a  large 
Ei Timber  of  experiments  with  a  view  of  determining  what  is  the 
best  method  of  testing  and  also  the  best  method  of  making  test- 
iiig-pieces,  but  they  are  not  yet  prepared  to  report  on  the  subject. 
The  Committee  hope  soon  to  report  the  tentative  method  of  uni- 
form recording  of  all  test  observations.     We  find  on  discussing 
this  subject  with  those  persons  who  test  in  this  country  and  abroad, 
that  there  is  no  uniform  method  of  recording  operations,  and  that 
^he  first  thing  required  to  be  done  is  to  have  such  a  method. 
Your  Committee  therefore  beg  to  report  progiess  and  to  ask  to  be 
continued. 

-f^rof,  Egleston, — The  Committee  on  the  United  States  Testing 
Commission  wish  to  report  that,  as  they  reported  last  year,  the  bill 
^^s  again  failed  to  pass  Congress,  but  that  they  are  not  discour- 
^S^d.  It  is  a  very  curious  thing  that  while  a  very  large  majority 
^^  0.11  the  members  in  the  House  and  Senate  are  in  favor  of  this 
"^,  because,  as  the  members  say  to  me  repeatedly,  there  is  no 
Politics  in  it,  it  cannot  be  brought  before  the  House.  Your  Com- 
°^^ttee  is  now  endeavoring  to  get  some  politics  in  it,  if  possible, 
*^d  hopes  by  this  time  next  year  to  be  able  to  report  considerably 
^ore  progress. 

The  hour  being  already  late,  the  paper  by  Mr.  Wilfred  Lewis, 

o*  Philadelphia,  on  "  Experiments  on  the  Transmission  of  Power 

^y  Gearing,"  was  read  in  abstract  and  discussed  by  Mr.  Towne, 

ft^d  the  paper  by  William  Cowles,  of  New  York,  on  "  Improve- 

Baents  in  Ferry-Boats,"  was  also  presented  in  brief.     The  paper 
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by  Wm.  J.  Baldwin,  entitled  "  Notes  on  the  Comparative  Va 
of  Metal  Sui'faces  for  Warming  Air,"  was  presented  by  i 
only. 

In  the  evening  of  Thursday,  a  reception  was  tendered  to 
Society  by  the  Boston  Art  Club,  in  the  club  house  of  that  orj 
ization.     It  was  a  brilliant  and  successful  affair,  and  much  ap 
ciated  and  enjoyed. 

Fourth  Day,  Friday,  November  13th. 

This  day  was  devoted  to  excursion.  A  special  train,  tend< 
by  the  courtesy  of  the  Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad,  left  the  sta 
at  9.30  for  East  Cambridge.  A  stop  was  made  here  for  an  I 
at  the  works  of  the  Meigs  Elevated  Eailroad  Construction  C 
pany.  Here  a  model  was  exhibited  and  run,  and  an  inspec 
was  given  to  the  full  size  engine  and  car  now  being  built,  anc 
the  experimental  line  of  track.  The  party  were  taken  thene 
Lawrence,  where  they  visited  the  pumping  station  at  the  Wa 
works,  and  looked  at  the  Leavitt  engine,  and  also  at  the  dai 
the  water-power.  They  adjourned  to  the  Frankhn  House 
lunch,  preparatory  to  their  \asit  to  the  Pacific  Mills.  Be 
separating  at  the  close  of  the  meal.  President  HoUoway  ca 
the  assemblage  to  order,  and  introduced  Mr.  Horace  See, 
presented  the  following  series  of  resolutions.  Each  of  them 
passed  by  the  meeting  with  a  unanimous  vote  of  acclamation 

His  Honor  The  Mayor,  and  the  City  of  Boston. 

The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  assembled  in  Sixth  Ai 
Convention,  feel  that  they  are  under  no  ordinary  obligations  for  coQrt 
extended  to  them  by  the  City  of  Boston  through  its  Chief  Magistrate  an( 
Joint  Committes  of  both  branches  of  the  city  government. 

"We  apj)rcciate  the  lionor  of  the  presence  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  at  two  o 
gatherings,  and  recognize  the  value  of  the  unusual  opportunities  afforded 
inspec:  the  City  Sewage  System,  which  we  believe  to  be  the  most  couspic 
example  in  the  world  of  civil  and  mechanical  engineering,  jointly  api)Ii< 
the  solution  of  a  problem  of  such  paramount  domestic  and  public  importan 
the  successful  drainage  and  sanitary  improvement  of  a  great  city.  That 
complete  entertainment  should  have  been  supplemented  by  your  most  gem 
hospitality,  and  an  opportunity  to  meet  the  rcprepentative  men  of  the 
government,  merits  an  especial  recognition,  and  the  acknowledgment  ot 
most  hearty  thanks. 

The  Trustees  and  Faculty  op  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 

Technology. 

The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  return  thanks  for  court 
extended  during  their  Sixth  Annual  Convention  in  the  City  of  Boston. 
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The  Society  recognizes  the  fitness  and  significance  of  their  being  permitted  to 
convene  under  the  roof  of  an  institution  which,  wliile  training  men  for  many 
liberal  professions,  does  not  fail  to  accord  to  our  chosen  profession  of  Mechanical 
Engineering  a  prominent  )X)sition. 

We  have  realized  profitable  enjoyment  from  our  examination  of  your  appa- 
ratus, equipment,  and  methods  of  instructi(m,  and  from  meeting  with  your 
president  and  professors. 

The  Society  appreciates  the  privileges  which  have  been  extended  to  it,  and 
desires  to  acknowledge  their  sense  of  obligation. 

The  Boston  Art  Club. 
Gentlemen  : 

The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  having  enjoyed  the  hospitality 
of  the  Boston  Art  Club,  desires  to  record  its  appreciation  of  the  privileges  so 
generously  extended 'to  its  members. 

The  selection  of  Boston  as  the  place  of  our  Sixth  Annual  Convention  hns  been 
happily  justified  by  each  and  every  of  ihe  many  and  profitable  and  enjoyable 
circumstances  of  our  entertainment  here,  but  the  reception  tendered  by  the  Boston 
Art  Club  has  signalized  this  meeting  as  one  of  memorable  interest  and  profit. 

Th.?  members,  both  for  themselves  and  on  behalf  of  the  ladies  accompanying 
them,  return  most  cordial  thanks  for  privileges  of  such  an  exceptional  nature,  so 
liberally  offered,  and  so  keenly  appreciated 

The  President  and  Dibectors  op  the  Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad  Co. 

The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  feel  that  among  the  many 
courtesies  extended  to  them  during  their  Sixth  Annual  Convention  in  the  City 
of  Boston,  that  of  your  corporation  in  generously  providing  a  special  train 
for  our  use  to  and  from  the  city  of  Lawrence,  has  made  us  indebted  to  you  for 
a  very  enjoyable  and  profitable  trip,  and  trust  you  will  accept  our  most  hearty 
thanks. 

The  Pacific  Mills. 
Gentlemen  : 

The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  desires  to  thank  the  man- 
agement of  the  Pacific  Mills  for  the  privilege  of  visiting  their  justly  famous  fac- 
tories in  the  city  of  Lawrence.  We  esteem  it  a  grand  opportunity  to  be  thus  able 
to  compass  in  one  general  survey  the  several  successive  processes  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  textile  fabrics.  We  appreciate  our  opportunity  and  stand  indebted  to 
those  who  have  accorded  the  privilege. 


-♦♦•- 


The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
the  kind  invitation  of  the  Trustees  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts ;  Trustees 
Boston  Natural  History  Rooms  ;  Meigs  Elevated  Railroad  Construction  Co.  ; 
Major  Francis  H.  Parker,  U.  S.  A.,  Commandant  U.  S.  Arsenal,  Watertown ; 
Professor  Ed.  C.  Pickering,  Director  Astronomical  Observatory,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity; Mr.  B.  F.  Sturtevant  and  a  certain  number  of  gentlemen  have  invited  us 
to  visit  their  specialties  while  in  the  city,  and  thank  them  for  the  courtesies 
extended. 


-•-•-♦- 


The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  take  great  pleasure  in  thank - 
tog  Mrs.  Frauds  A.  Walker   for  the  courtesies  extended  to  the  ladies  accom- 
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by  Wm.  J.  Baldwin,  entitled  "Notes  on  the  Comparative  Va 
of  Metal  Suifaces  for  Warming  Air,"   was  presented  by 
only. 

Ill  the  evening  of  Thursday,  a  reception  was  tendered  to 
Society  by  the  Boston  Art  Club,  in  the  club  house  of  that  orj 
ization.  It  was  a  brilliant  and  successful  affair,  and  much  ap 
ciated  and  enjoyed. 

Fourth  Day,  Friday,  November  13th. 

This  day  was  devoted  to  excursion.  A  special  train,  tend< 
by  the  courtesy  of  the  Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad,  left  tbe  sta 
at  9.30  for  East  Cambridge.  A  stop  was  made  here  for  an  1 
at  the  works  of  the  Meigs  Elevated  Railroad  Construction  C 
pany.  Here  a  model  was  exhibited  and  run,  and  an  inspec 
was  given  to  the  full  size  engine  and  car  now  being  built,  an< 
the  experimental  line  of  track.  The  party  were  taken  thenc 
Lawrence,  where  they  visited  the  pumping  station  at  the  Wt 
works,  and  looked  at  the  Lea\'itt  engine,  and  also  at  the  dai 
the  water-power.  They  adjourned  to  the  Franklin  House 
lunch,  preparatory  to  their  \'isit  to  the  Pacific  Mills.  Be 
separating  at  the  close  of  the  meal.  President  HoUoway  a 
the  assemblage  to  order,  and  introduced  Mr.  Horace  See, 
presented  the  following  series  of  resolutions.  Each  of  them 
passed  by  the  meeting  with  a  unanimous  vote  of  acclamation 

His  Honor  The  Mayor,  akd  the  City  of  Boston. 

The  American  Society  of  MocliaDical  Engineers,  assembled  in  Sixth  Ai 
Convention,  feel  tliat  they  are  under  no  ordinary  obligations  for  coQrl 
extended  to  tliera  by  the  City  of  Boston  through  its  Chief  Mag^trate  an< 
Joint  Committea  of  both  branches  of  the  city  government. 

We  ai»preciate  tlie  honor  of  the  presence  of  tlie  Chief  Magistrate  at  two  c 
gatherings,  and  recognize  the  value  of  tbe  unusual  opportunities  afforded 
inspec:  the  City  Sewage  System,  which  we  believe  to  be  the  mast  conspic 
example  in  tlie  world  of  civil  and  mechanical  engineering,  jointly  api)lii 
the  solution  of  a  problem  of  such  paramount  domestic  and  public  importai 
the  successful  drainage  and  sanitary  improvement  of  a  great  city.  That 
complete  entertainment  should  have  been  supplemented  by  your  most  geoi 
hospitality,  and  an  opportunity  to  meet  the  repre.*'entative  men  of  the 
government,  merits  an  especial  recognition,  and  the  acknowledgment  o1 
most  hearty  thanks. 

The  Trustees  and  Faculty  op  the  Massachusetts  Institute  ob 

Technology. 

The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  return  thanks  for  conr 
extended  duiing  their  Sixth  Annual  Convention  in  the  Wty  of  Boston. 
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The  Society  recognizes  the  fitness  and  significance  of  their  being  permitted  to 
convene  under  the  roof  of  an  institution  which,  wliile  training  men  for  many 
liberal  professions,  does  not  fail  to  accord  to  our  chosen  profession  of  Mechanical 
Engineering  a  prominent  )X)sition. 

We  have  realized  profitable  enjoyment  from  our  examination  of  your  appa- 
ratus, equipment,  and  methods  of  instruction,  and  from  meeting  with  your 
president  and  professors. 

The  Society  appreciates  the  privileges  which  have  been  extended  to  it,  and 
desires  to  acknowledge  their  sense  of  obligation. 

The  Boston  Art  Club. 
Gentlemen  : 

The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  having  enjoyed  the  hospitality 
of  the  Boston  Art  Club,  desires  to  record  its  appreciation  of  the  privileges  so 
generously  extended 'to  its  members. 

The  selection  of  Boston  as  the  place  of  our  Sixth  Annual  Convention  lins  been 
happily  justified  by  each  and  every  of  ihe  many  and  profitable  and  enjoyable 
circumstances  of  our  entertainment  here,  but  the  reception  tendered  by  the  Boston 
Art  Club  has  signalized  this  meeting  as  one  of  memorable  interest  and  profit. 

Th?  members,  both  for  themselves  and  on  behalf  of  the  ladies  accompanying 
them,  return  most  cordial  thanks  for  privileges  of  such  an  exceptional  nature,  so 
liberally  offered,  and  so  keenly  appreciated 

The  President  and  Dibbctorb  op  the  Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad  Co. 

The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  feel  that  among  the  many 
courtesies  extended  to  them  during  their  Sixth  Annual  Convention  in  the  City 
of  Boston,  that  of  your  corporation  in  generously  providing  a  special  train 
for  our  use  to  and  from  the  city  of  Lawrence,  has  made  us  indebted  to  you  for 
a  very  enjoyable  and  profitable  trip,  and  trust  you  will  accept  our  most  hearty 
thanks. 

The  Pacific  Mills. 
Gentlemen  : 

The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  desires  to  thank  the  man- 
agement of  the  Pacific  Mills  for  the  privilege  of  visiting  their  justly  famous  fac- 
tories in  the  city  of  Lawrence.  We  esteem  it  a  grand  opportunity  to  be  thus  able 
to  compass  in  one  general  survey  the  several  successive  processes  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  textile  fabrics.  We  appreciate  our  opportunity  and  stand  indebted  to 
those  who  have  accorded  the  privilege. 


The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
the  kind  invitation  of  the  Trustees  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts ;  Trustees 
Boston  Natural  History  Rconis  ;  Meigs  Elevated  Railroad  Construction  Co.  ; 
Major  Francis  H.  Parker,  U.  S.  A.,  Commandant  U.  S.  Arsenal,  Watertown ; 
Professor  Ed.  C.  Pickering,  Director  Astronomical  Observatory,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity; Mr.  B.  F.  Sturtevant  and  a  certain  number  of  gentlemen  have  invited  us 
to  visit  their  specialties  while  in  the  city,  and  thank  them  for  the  courtesies 
extended. 


•  ♦♦ 


The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  take  great  pleasure  in  thank- 
ing Mrs.  Francis  A.  Walker  for  the  courtesies  extended  to  the  ladies  accom- 
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panying  us  to  Boston,  and  inform  her  how  much  her  antiring  efforts  as  a 
ess  have  contributed,  more  than  anything  else,  to  make  their  visit  no 
the  most  enjoyable,  but  one  not  soon  to  be  forgotten. 


-•♦•- 


At  the  close  of  the  foregoing  resolutions,  Mr.  See 
the  following: 

One  of  the  finest  pieces  of  engineering  that  has  come  under  our  favored 
in  the  charming  City  of  Boston,  has  been  that  of  Mr.  C.  J.  H.  Woodbury,  a 
Local  Committee. 

They  have  solved  the  problem  how  some  400  feet  of  mechanical  enginee 
be  successfully  run  at  varying  speeds  in  a  city  with  bearings  very  mu< 
of  line,  with  the  least  possible  amount  of  friction,  say  one  half  of  one  pei 

We  cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that  something  more  than  the  I 
Motor  must  have  been  used  to  keep  it  going,  with  the  help  of  the  fine 
most  costly  lubricants. 

We  believe  they  should  receive  most  honorable  mention,  and  be  i 
mended  as  those  who  can  be  found,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Council, 
stands  in  our  rules,  competent  to  take  charge  of  work  in  their  several  d 
ments,  and  therefore  eligible  to  full  membership. 

These  having  been  put  and  passed,  Mr.  Woodbury  made  a 
reply  of  recognition,  and  the  members  separated  to  make 
visit  to  the  Pacific  Mills.  This  enormous  establishment  had 
f  erred  on  the  Society  the  very  unusual  privilege  of  a  visit  thr 
their  buildings,  and  the  party  was  divided  up  and  escorte 
various  representatives  of  the  Company.  The  course  of  the 
was  most  admirably  planned  by  itinerary,  and  do  time  was 
More  than  two  hours  and  a  half  were  spent  on  the  visit,  v 
took  in  eveiy  part  of  the  establishment.  A  tired  party  i 
sembled  on  the  train  to  return,  and  on  the  return  to  Bosto] 
gathering  broke  up. 
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CLXXXVII. 

PRESIDENTS  ADDRESS,  1885. 

BT  J.  F.  HOLLOWAT,  CLBVELAND,  OHIO. 

Among  the  various  duties  devolving  upon  the  Presideut  of  this 
Society,  is  that  of  saying  something  at  the  time,  and  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  retiring  from  the  position  of  honor  in  which  3'ou  had 
previously  placed  him.  With  no  hope  of  making  up  in  parting 
words  for  any  of  my  previous  shortcomings,  I  accept  this  duty 
now  devolving  upon  me,  and  shall  attempt  briefly  to  say  some- 
thing about  the  Mechanical  Engineer,  his  position  and  mission. 

Brief  as  is  the  histoiy  of  this  Society,  it  has  already  been 
shown  that  there  was  a  necessity  for  its  organization  and  exist- 
ence, and  the  rapidity  with  which  its  ranks  have  been  filled  up, 
and  the  character  and  standing  of  its  members,  alike  show  how 
widely  felt  was  the  want  of  some  nucleus  about  which  the  members 
of  our  profession  might  cluster.  Of  the  advantages  which  in  the 
future  will  grow  out  of  the  formation  of  this  Society  it  is  yet  too 
early  to  speak ;  but  the  benefits  which  have  come  to  us  all  by 
reason  of  our  connection  with  it,  by  reading  its  published  Transac- 
tions, by  attendance  at  its  meetings,  by  participating  in  its  discus- 
sions, and,  above  all,  by  the  pleasant  acquaintances  made  at  its 
social  gatherings  are,  I  am  sure,  not  only  apparent,  but  are  fully 
appreciated  by  all  those  whose  good  fortune  it  has  been  to  join  in 
them.  The  term  Engineer,  is  a  generic  one,  capable  of  being  di- 
vided into  a  great  many  subdivisions ;  just  how  many  it  is  diflS- 
cult  to  say,  as  the  necessities  of  civilization,  and  the  advancement 
of  science  have  made  it  necessary  to  add  new  specialties,  each  of 
which  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  occupy  the  full  time  and 
energy  of  a  special  engineer  in  order  to  master  and  direct  its  de- 
tails. 

While  I  would  render  honor  to  all  branches  of  the  profession  of 
engineers,  and  would  most  certainly  underrate  none,  I  cannot  but 
believe  that  the  Mechanical  Engineer  stands  the  peer  not  only  of 
any  other  engineer,  but  of  any  other  man  as  well,  in  depth  and 
breadth  of  usefulness,  and  for  the  reason  that  for  the  final  consum- 
mation, and  for  those  final  practical  results  which  best  promote 
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the  comfort,  safety,  and  progress  of  humanity,  as  well  as  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  he,  most  of  all,  is  concerned  in  the  moulding  and 
directing  of  the  material  forces  of  nature.  It  was  well  and  truly 
said  by  one  of  the  founders  of  this  Society,  that  the  profession  of 
mechanical  engineering  underlies  all  eugineering,  and  it  requires 
but  a  moment's  thought  to  make  this  apparent. 

While  the  civil  engineer  may  plan  and  locate  his  railways, 
canals,  aqueducts,  bridges  and  tunnels,  it  is  the  mechanical  en- 
gineer who  is  called  upon  to  de^ise  the  machinery  and  tools  with 
which  they  are  to  be  constructed.  The  naval  or  military  engi- 
neers, guided  by  the  experiences  of  the  generals  and  warriors  of 
the  past,  may  plan  defenses  by  land  or  sea,  may  design  forts  or 
iron-clad  ships,  but  when  their  resources  are  exliausted,  it  is  the 
mechanical  engineer  who  is  called  upon  to  build  the  ships,  load 
them  with  defensive  armor,  and  not  only  to  provide  them  with 
powerful  guns,  but  also  to  provide  the  mechanism  by  which  not 
only  the  guns  are  to  be  handled,  but  by  which  the  ship  itself  shall 
be  manoeuvered  and  driven  alike  through  stormy  as  weU  as  calm 
seas. 

As  an  example  of  the  fact  that  in  the  prosecution  of  modem 
warfare,  the  mechanical  engineer  has  become  a  most  important 
factor,  it  is  said  that  duringthe  progress  of  the  late  Kiel  rebellion  in 
the  country  adjoining  our  north-western  boundary,  one  of  our  engi- 
neering films  who  manufacture  a  rapid  firing  multiple  gun,  sent  an 
agent  with  one  of  their  guns  to  the  scene  of  strife,  with  a  view  of 
extending  their  trade,  hoping  that,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  troops 
and  the  difficulty  of  transporting  them  iip  there,  they  would  find  a 
market  for  their  machine  gun.  The  agent  arrived  in  camp  just  at 
the  time  when,  after  a  good  deal  of  marching  and  counter-marching, 
the  belligerents  were  at  last  by  design  or  accident  brought  face  to 
face.  With  the  push  natural  to  an  American,  the  representative 
of  the  firm  was  early  on  the  ground,  and  running  his  machine  far 
in  advance  of  the  regular  troops,  he  unlimbered  his  gun,  and 
grasping  the  crank,  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  showing  what  a 
mechanical  soldier  could  do  ;  and  the  account  said,  that,  unmind- 
ful of  the  storm  of  buUets  that  flew  about  him  from  the  opposing 
foe,  he  turned  his  crank  with  such  unceasing  energy  that  he  act- 
ually won  the  battle  before  the  regular  soldiers  had  a  chance  to 
fire  a  shot.  While  this  incident  serves  to  illustrate  the  value  of 
the  mechanical  engineer,  and  his  contrivances  in  modem  warfare, 
it  is  only  proper  and  just  to  say,  that  the  success  in  this  case 
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was  largely  due  to  the  pluck  and  industry  of  the  American  drum- 
mer who  turned  the  crank. 

How  helpless  would  sit  the  mining  engineer  above  his  earth- 
bound  treasures,  be  they  never  so  rich,  did  not  the  mechanical 
engineer  come  to  his  aid  to  lift  them  from  out  their  rock-ribbed 
home,  and  with  fiercely  fanned  furnace  fires,  free  them  from  their 
impurities  and  dross. 

Even  the  giddy  goddess  Fashion,  whose  ways  none  can  fathom, 
would  like  Alexander  sigh  in  vain  for  other  worlds  to  con- 
quer, did  not  this  same  mechanical  engineer,  like  gallant  knight 
of  olden  time,  come  to  her  aid,  and  with  ingenious  and  studied 
transformation  of  wheels  and  cams,  and  flying  shuttles,  bring  new 
combinations  to  woof  and  warp,  whereby  the  silken  threads  turned 
into  new  channels,  reveal  a  hitherto  hidden  beauty,  which  for  the 
time  captivates  all  beholders.  And  so  it  is  through  all  the  indus- 
trial pursuits  of  life  which  require  for  their  prosecution  the  hand- 
ling and  the  transformation  of  crude  materials  into  forms  of  use- 
fulness and  beauty. 

While  it  is  true  that  scientific  and  technical  training  is,  and  must 
ever  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  mechanical  engineer,  there  is  yet 
another  source  from  which,  after  all,  he  will  derive  by  far  the  most 
benefit,  and  that  is — experience.  Not  necessarily  his  own  experi- 
ence, but  the  experience  of  others,  and  of  all  ages  as  well.  And  I 
know  of  no  other  way  in  which  he  can  be  so  benefited  and  aided 
all  through  his  hfe. 

I  ever  think  of  experience  as  of  a  vast  storehouse,  the  corner- 
stone of  which  was  laid  upon  that  day  when  the  unbarred  gates 
closed  behind  our  first  parents  as  they  left  the  paradise  of  Eden, 
a  storehouse  to  which  each  successive  day  since  that  time  up  to 
yesterday,  has  added  extended  length  and  increasing  stores.  In 
this  vast  edifice  every  man  of  every  occupation  or  profession  has 
had  his  nook  in  which  to  pile  up  the  experiences  of  his  life.  Of 
the  great  mass  of  knowledge  therein  stored,  hidden  by  the  accu- 
mulated dust  of  ages,  little  has  come  down  to  the  present,  but 
who  does  not  regret  that  more  cannot  be  known  of  the  members 
of  our  own  profession  whp  in  remote  ages  builded  so  well  that 
even  the  ruins  of  what  they  accomplished  challenge  our  admira- 
tion now?  What  an  addition  it  would  be  to  the  literature  of 
engineering,  could  we  have  the  clearly  interpreted  published 
transactions  of  those  engineers,  who,  thousands  of  years  ago, 
built   a   Suez   Canal   through   a   country  in  which   in   our  day 
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De  Lesseps  could  do  no  better  than  to  follow.  Could  they  be 
spread  before  us  how  much  of  interest  would  cluster  about 
the  discussions  of  the  mechanical  engineers  who  planned  the 
Pyramids,  and  contrived  and  executed  plans  for  quarrying,  trans- 
porting, and  erecting  those  numerous  obelisks  which  once  dotted 
the  plains  of  Egypt?  Who  would  not,  were  it  possible,  scan 
with  interest  the  drawings  and  plans  of  those  engineers  of 
ancient  Carthage,  who,  when  Europe  was  fringed  only  on  its 
southern  limit  with  civilization,  came  over  to  Spain,  built  pumps, 
drained,  and  worked  mines  opened  ages  before  by  other  and  to 
them  unknown  engineers. 

The  steady  onward  tread  of  those  Boman  legions,  which  once 
made  Bome  mistress  of  the  world,  was  made  possible  by  the 
labors  of  the  sagacious  and  skillful  engineers  who  built  for  them 
imperishable  roadways,  spanned  rivers  with  bridges  which  are 
marvels  to-day,  and  who  laid  so  deep  and  so  permanent  their 
foundations  in  the  then  far  off  *^  Isles  of  the  Sea,"  that  the  en- 
gineer of  the  present,  as  he  excavates  for  his  railways  and  build- 
ings, often  reaches  the  imbedded  stone  or  crowning  arch  laid  by 
his  professional  brother  thousands  of  years  ago. 

But,  not  alone  would  we  be  interested  in  knowing  something  of 
the  experiences  of  those  far  off  engineers,  who  in  the  dim  past 
accomplished  so  much  with  so  little ;  we  would  as  well  be  greatly 
interested,  and  greatly  enlightened  could  we  know  more  of  those 
who  nearer  to  our  own  time  have  accomplished  so  much  for  the 
benefit  of  the  world  afc  large.  While  it  is  true  that  we  may  go  to 
that  garret  in  Heathfield,  where  he  whom  we  are  pleased  to  call 
the  father  of  the  steam-engine,  James  Watt,  lived  and  labored, 
and  while  we  may  stand  beside  the  bench  whereon  he  worked, 
may  see  the  lathe  which  yet  has  in  it  the  unfinished  job  he  left 
there,  and  beside  which  his  leathern  apron  lies  as  last  he  laid  it 
down,  and  while  all  these  from  their  associations  would  be  of 
especial  interest  to  us  aU,  who  know  how  much  the  onward  pro- 
gress of  the  world  was  hastened  by  what  he  accomplished  for  the 
steam-engine,  there  will  still  remain  much  which  we  shall  never 
know  of  James  Watt  and  of  his  experiences.  None  will  ever  look 
upon  James  Wattes  scrap  heap;  none  can  do  more  than  imagine  of 
his  studying,  his  planning,  his  model-making,  his  trials,  and  his  fail- 
ures, as  he  worked  out  the  problems  of  expansion,  contrived  the 
condenser,  air-pump,  valve  motion,  governor,  indicator,  and,  indeed, 
every  important  feature  of  the  successful  steam-engine  of  to-day. 
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That  he  had  a  scrap  pile  which  received  his  failures,  we  may  well 
believe,  for  where  is  the  engineer  who  has  accomplished  anything 
worthy,  who  has  not  hidden  away  in  some  secluded  nook  or  cor- 
ner, his  pet  schemes  that  came  to  naught,  his  long-dreamed  of 
hobbies  which  some  inexorable  law  of  nature  defeated,  his  neg- 
lected but  never  quite  relinquished  models,  which  were  to  work 
wonders,  and  over  which  at  long  intervals  he  sits  and  dreams, 
and  promises  himself  at  some  time  in  the  future  to  take  in  hand 
and  work  out  to  a  successful  ending.     That  level-headed,  canny 
Scotchman,  George   Stephenson,  who   drove  the   "  Rocket "   at 
Rainhill  on  that  September  day  in  1829,  and  whose   practical 
good  common  sense  and  industry  did  so  much  to  make  the  rail- 
way and  locomotive  of  his  day  a  success,  has  hidden  away  in  his 
lock-up,  in  the  vast  storehouse  of  which  I  have  spoken,  several 
^©ecl  I  say  unfinished  models  of  perpetual  motion. 

It  is  said  of  the  late  Matthew  Baldwin,  one  of  the  earliest  and 
best  known  builders  of  locomotives,  one  whose  practical  good 
sense,  industry,  perseverance,  and  long-accumulated  experience, 
coatiibuted  more  perhaps  than  those  of  any  one  else  in  bringing 
*te  American  locomotive  to  its  high  degree  of  efficiency,  that  all 
through  his  life  he  was  haunted  with  an  idea  that  a  rotary  engine 
coi.1.1^  and  ought  to  be  used  for  propelling  a  locomotive ;  and,  no 
(1011131,  that  in  his  pencil  sketchings,  among  his  models,  and  in 
1^'^  $5crap-corner  daring  his  life  might  have  been  seen  here  and 
theire  the  outcrop  of  a  hobby  which  in  his  dreams  and  in  his 
leisiiire  moments  rose  up  before  him  like  Banquo's  ghost,  and 
^'^ich  like  it,  in  spite  of  all  his  failures,  "  would  not  down." 

^ince  time  was  young,  it  has  been  the  mechanical  engineer, 
^^x*king  often  in  the  most  obscure  manner  and .  in  the  most  hum- 
^^^  circumstances,  who  in  the  end  pushed  rapidly  forward  the  car 
^^    "progress. 

\Vhile  it  is  possible,  by  the  aid  of  history  or  tradition,  to  trace 

"^c*k  to  their  origin  some  of  the  innumerable  inventions  which 

hjx^e  so  benefited  the  world,  how  many  yet  remain  about  which 

^^ thing  is  now,  or  ever  will  be  known?     Think  for  a  moment  of 

tliut  vast  host  lying  in  unknown  graves,  who,  in  the  past,  amid 

poverty  and  discouragements,  toiled  from  early  morn  imtil   the 

^^ght  was  well  spent  in  some  obscure  gan-et,  or  smithy,  or  work- 

®*^op,  to  devise  and  perfect  some  simple  machine,  to  contrive  or 

Manufacture  some  article  now  so  common,  so  universally  used, 

^^at  its  sudden  removal  would  work  a  world-wide  injury.     While 
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none  will  question  the  value  of  the  eugineer  in  aiding  the  progress 
of  the  past,  aU  will,  I  think,  agree  that  at  no  time  in  the  history 
of  the  world  was  he  so  important  a  factor  as  he  is  to-day. 

Standing  in  a  city  whose  enlarged  culture  and  great  wealth  was 
made  possible  by  the  labors  of  the  mechanical  engineers,  or, 
indeed,  is  their  direct  result,  who,  by  their  skill  and  industry 
have  filled  all  the  valleys  of  New  England  with  flying  spindles 
and  busy  wheels,  whose  ingenuity  has  relieved  all  labor  of  its 
drudgery,  and  whose  inventions  have  given  their  country  a  world- 
wide renown,  I  need  not,  I  fancy,  speak  at  large  of  the  mission 
of  the  mechanical  engineer,  or  of  what  he  has  accomplished. 

A  stranger,  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  glories  of  the  Cathe- 
dral of  St.  Paul,  asked  to  be  shown  the  memorial  or  monument 
of  the  builder.  He  was  told  :  "  Would  yoii  see  the  monument  of 
Sir  Christopher  Wren — gaze  about  you."  So  answer  I :  Would 
you  know  the  mission  of  the  mechanical  engineer — gaze  about 
you  wherever  in  the  civilized  world  you  may  be. 

Putting  aside  all  the  wondrous  history  of  by-gone  ages,  blotting 
.  out  all  the  engineering  triumphs  of  the  Middle  Ages,  calling  the 
time  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton  antiquity,  and  coming  down  to 
within  a  brief  century,  or,  if  you  will,  to  the  brief  span  of  a  single 
generation,  and  what,  or  rather  what  not,  has  the  Mechanical 
Engineer  accomplished?  So  broad,  so  varied,  and  so  universal 
has  been  the  field  of  his  action,  and  of  his  triumph,  that  I  find 
no  time  to  begin  even  an  enumeration  of  what  he  has  done.  A 
thoughtful  woman  gazing  at  the  ceaseless,  steady  action  of  an 
immense  engine,  driving  with  tireless  speed  the  ponderous 
steamship  through  storms  and  calms,  said  half  in  soliloquy,  but 
wlioUy  in  earnest,  "  Engineers  ought  to  wear  crowns."  While 
it  is  true,  that  at  least  in  this  country,  the  position  of  any  man 
or  set  of  men  will  be  what  they  themselves  make  it,  it  is  neverthe- 
less a  fact  that  the  public  at  large  are  wont  to  accord  eminence 
and  praise  to  those  most  in  view,  and  oftenest  heard.  In  the 
history  of  the  olden  time  it  was  the  kings  and  rulers  who  occu- 
pied much  of  the  attention  of  the  public:  later  on,  and  for  a 
much  longer  period,  it  was  the  chieftain,  or  warrior,  whose  praises 
were  sounded  by  the  orator  and  poet,  and  the  prowess,  the  bravery 
and  chivalry  of  the  Knight  Errant,  surrounded  with  environments 
of  waving  pennons,  floating  banners,  and  glittering  armor,  was  the 
theme  of  poetry  and  song  through  many  ages. 

Hannibal   and  Napoleon,  with  their  armies  crossed  the  Alps. 
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Theur    pathway    amid   the  clouds    was  strewn  with  thousands 
upon,    thousands  of  those  who  fell  by  the  way,  and  oft  the  proud 
arini^^  who  at  their  base  began  the  ascent,  comparatively  few 
readied  the  sunny  plains  beyond.     They  had  indeed  crossed  the 
Alps,  but  behind  them  their  snowy  peaks  defiantly  still  touched 
the  cilouds,  unharmed,  unconquered.     Long  years  after  these  war- 
rior      chieftains  had   crumbled  into  dust,  another,  mightier  than 
Harxnibal  or  Napoleon,  came  to   the  foot  of  these  rock-barred 
barriers,  which  for  ages  past  had  defiantly  said  alike  to  king  and 
peasant,  "  Pass  me  only  at  your  peril."     With  no  long  retinue  of 
soldiers,  no  vast  caravan  of  horses  and  elephants   and  bleating 
hercls,  no  waving  banners,  no  blare  of  trumpets,  or  cry  of  herald, 
canae  the  conqueror  of  our  day.     Seeing  the   weary  traveler  and 
burclened    beast    climbing    with   patient  toil   along  the    narrow 
pathways,  and  about  the  storm-beaten  crags  half  hidden  in  the 
cloTids  above  him,  and  beside  yawning  gulfs  no  eje  could  fathom, 
te  bethought  him  of  a  better  way.    Seeing  near  by  a  dashing  tor- 
reixii,  which  for  ages  had  unconfined  tossed  high  in  air  its  flakes 
0^    foam,  he  knew  he  had  in  that  a  giant  force  to  do  his  bidding  ; 
so,   curbing  and  guiding  its  wild  spiiit,  he  bade  it  turn  his  wheels, 
sw-ing  his  cranks,  move  to  and  fro  his  ponderous  plungers  and  pis- 
^i^s.    He  made  swinging  valves  at  each  opening  stroke,  to  gather 
iQ  t,liat  wildest,  freest,  and  most  untamabJe  of  all  elements,  one  of 
wliich  it  was  said  long,  long  ago, "  It  bloweth  where  it  listeth  " — the 
^^^ — and  driving  it  before  him  through  long  and  tortuous  passages, 
1^^    made  it  to  knock  with  arm  of  steel  upon  the  portals  of  the 
"^-tlierto  impenetrable  walls.     You  know  the  rest.     With  highest 
^tm,  and  unceasing  industry,  he  bade  the  spirits  of  the  air  and 
'^^ter  alike  to  do  his  behest,  guiding  them  to  the  right  and  to  the 
l^ft,  up   and   down  as  occasion   required,  and  from  either   side 
^^^I'ough  months  and  years,  until  at  last  the  hitherto  defiant  walls 
^^re  broken  down  and  the   eager  men   leaped  through  the  rent 
^^ountain,  not  to  engage  in  deadly  conflict  or  savage  hate,  but  to 
^la^p  each  other  in  hands  of  equality  and  fraternity.     Through 
^liis  open*  portal,  to-day  on  roadway  of  steel,  luxurious  carringes 
Bude  swiftly  and  securely,  filled  with  the  inhabitants  of  all  lands 
^ti  errands  of  pleasure,  peace,  and  good-will.     Other  vans  loaded 
"^"^ith  the  products  of  the  field  and  vine,  the  spindle  and  the  loom, 
^Uke  pass  from  Italy's  sunny  plains  to  the  north  land  of  snow  and 
^ce,  for  barter  or  exchange. 
Need  I  ask  who  conquered  the  Alps ;  the  soldier  or  the   engi- 
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neer?  Need  I  ask  whose  triumph  has  contributed  most  to  tl 
welfare  of  all  the  world,  the  generals  who  went  over  the  Alps,  < 
the  engineer  who  went  through  them  ?  Let  Mont  Cenis  and  £ 
Gothard  answer. 

The  day  of  the  professional  warrior,  the  swash-buckler  of  camp 
whose  sword  was  on  hire  for  any  cause,  has  passed  forever,  and  1 
is  fast  dropping  out  of  sight.  That  there  are,  and  ifc  is  to  be  hop 
ever  will  be,  men  who  for  their  country's  defense,  and  for  the  cause 
right  and  justice,  will  peril  their  lives  on  the  field  of  battle,  we  f ul 
believe.  It  was  such  a  one  who,  but  a  short  time  since,  was  bon 
to  his  last  resting-place,  followed  by  a  nation  in  mourning,  ai 
for  whose  requiem,  tolling  bells  beginning  with  the  early  dai? 
upon  our  eastern  coast,  awakened  new  echoes  in  every  town  ai 
hamlet  across  the  broad  continent,  until  with  the  setting  sun  th< 
died  out  amid  the  murmuring  waves  of  the  Pacific.  As  the  coi 
rades  in  arms  of  this  great  man  came  together  to  devise  some  m 
morial  that  should  perpetuate  his  worth  and  keep  his  memo: 
green,  with  one  accord  they  said,  let  not  his  monument  be 
broken  swords  and  captured  guns,  with  all  their  attendant  mem 
ries  of  conflict  and  strife,  but  rather  let  the  sculptor  with  his  hig 
est  art  and  best  skill,  transfer  to  the  enduring  marble,  the  sei 
blance  of  the  great  citizen  sitting  in  the  shadow  of  his  home,  ai 
under  the  shadow  of  an  impending  fate  as  well,  facing  that  dea 
calmly  which,  baffled  on  a  hundred  battle-fields,  now  held  hi 
within  easy  reach,  tortured  with  a  pain  we  can  but  at  bestimagii 
using  his  last  hours  and  waning  strength  in  writing  a  memoi 
not  to  place  himself  higher  on  the  rolls  of  fame,  or  in  the  hear 
of  his  countrymen,  but  to  leave  behind  him  comfortable  sust 
nance  for  the  family  he  so  much  loved,  and  from  whom  he  was  i 
soon  to  part.  This  sentiment  of  his  comrades,  the  officers  aj 
soldiers  of  the  Grand  Army,  and  which  so  accords  with  the  fe< 
ings  of  all  who  admire  the  kindness  of  heart,  the  inflexibility 
purpose,  and  the  absence  of  all  vindictiveness  in  that  great  wj 
rior,  and  greater  citizen.  General  Grant,  illustrates  most  fully  tl 
change  in  public  sentiment  of  which  I  have  spoken,  and  illustrate 
as  perhaps  it  never  so  well  has  been  illustrated,  the  truth  of  t] 
saying  that,  "  The  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword."  And  let  i 
add,  that  among  the  pens  that  have  accomplished  mighty  resu] 
for  the  progress  of  civilization,  liberty,  and  equality,  is  the  dra' 
ing  pen  of  the  mechanical  engineer. 

There  remains  but  one  more  thought  to  which  I  beg  your  i 
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terest  and  indulgence,  and  that  is  the  position  of  the  mechanical  en- 
gineer with  regard  to  his  fellows.  It  is  not  many  years  since  the 
mechanical  engineer  knew  far  more  of  the  men  of  all  other  profes- 
sions than  he  did  of  his  own.  It  was  not  many  years  ago  that  the 
leading  members  of  our  profession  knew  little  of  each  other  except 
by  reputation,  and  I  disclose  no  secret  when  I  say  that  there  was 
little  endeavor  made  to  do  away  with  the  exclusiveness  and  dis- 
trost,  to  use  no  harsher  term,  which  to  a  certain  extent  was  prevalent 
then.  Happily  all  this  is  changed  now.  The  formation  of  this 
and  similar  societies,  the  frequent  meetings  and  conferences  held, 
the  comparison  of  methods,  the  recitals  of  our  successes,  and  the 
avowals  of  our  failures,  together  with  the  knowledge  that  has  come 
to  us  all  by  reason  of  this  interchange  of  views  and  experience, 
makes  us  all  to  feel  that  we  live  in  a^  wiser  and  better  age. 

But  not  alone  in  a  professional  way  have  we  been  benefited  by 
these  gatherings.  The  harmonious  union  of  men  standing  high  in 
the  attainments  of  their  profession,  high  in  the  regard  of  the  pub- 
Uc;  representative  men  in  communities  spread  all  over  the  land,  by 
such  meetings  as  this,  held  in  the  important  industrial  cities  of 
our  country,  in  each  of  which  their  best  citizens  have  come  for- 
ward to  greet  us  with  most  cordial  welcome,  there  has  been  shed 
a  new  luster  upon  the  profession  of  mechanical  engineering,  and 
it  has  been  raised  to  a  still  higher  plane  of  usefulness  and  obser- 
Tation.  But  better  than  all,  by  these  meetings  we  have  come  to 
tnow  each  other,  as  in  no  other  way  would  it  have  been  possible. 
In  this  acquaintance  we  have  been  taught  a  broader  charity  for 
each  other's  failings,  we  have  come  to  know  something  of  each 
other's  trials  and  misfortunes,  and  to  find  on  every  side  warm- 
hearts,  liUed  with  generous  impulses  ready  as  well  to  give  as  to 
receive. 

Let  it  be  our  ambition  so  to  conduct  ourselves,  that  we  shall 
ever  honor  our  calling,  and  shaU  assist  in  raising  it  in  the  esti- 
mation of  all,  to  that  high  position  of  honor  and  usefulness  to 
which,  by  reason  of  what  it  has  done  and  is  doing  for  the  world 
and  humanity,  it  is  so  justly  entitled. 
3 
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CLXXXVIII. 

THE  BASIC  BESSEMER  PROCESS. 

BT  T.  KOLXSTOH,  PH.D. 

In  the  year  1878  a  paper  on  dephosphorizing  iron  was  preset 
to  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  of  England,  which  was  consid< 
to  be  of  so  little  importance  that  it  was  withdrawn  by  the  author 
of  the  Institute  before  it  wai^  read  to  that  body.  This  paper 
written  by  Messrs.  Thomas  and  Gilchrist,  and  was  published  as  pa: 
the  proceedings  of  the  Institute,  by  mistake,  in  Engineering.  ] 
withstanding  this  reception  of  it,  it  was  not  long  before  it  begai 
attract  the  attention  of  the  iron  and  steel  manufacturers.  This  h 
history  of  the  introduction  of  what  has  proved  to  be  the  most  im{ 
ant  improvement  in  the  treatment  of  iron  ores  and  pigs  which 
before  that  time  been  considered  too  impure  for  use.  The  amc 
of  output  of  steel  made  from  material  previously  considered 
fit  for  use,  in  1882,  the  fourth  year  atler  the  introduction  of 
improvement,  was  400,000  tons,  and  during  the  year  1885 
probably  amount  to  over  a  million  tons. 

Having  had  occasion  to  study  this  process  in  Europe  in  the  y 
1882  and  1884,  and  again  in  1885,  and  as  it  has  been  adopted  to  a  ^ 
slight  extent  only  in  this  country,  I  have  thought  it  worth  whil 
present  to  this  Society  the  results  of  my  examination  of  the  pre 
abroad.  My  stud}^  was  confined  to  three  works  on  the  contin 
and  four  of  the  largest  and  most  recently  constructed  work 
England.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  in  detail  any  one  es 
lishment,  but  shall  simply  give  the  outline  of  what  seems  to  me 
best  practice  in  each.  I  have  already  described  at  length  the  var 
processes  of  making  the  basic  refractory  materials,*  and  shall  d  is 
in  this  paper  only  the  manufacture  of  the  steel,  which  is  of 
greatest  possible  interest  to  this  Society,  as  it  shows  conclusi 
how  necessary  mechanical  engineering  has  been  and  still  is  to 
success  of  this  process,  and  what  a  wide  field  there  is  in  metalh 
for  the  employment  of  mechanical  engineering  talent. 

*  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Miu.  Eng.,  May,  1885. 
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There  are  several  types  of  these  works.  Those  on  the  continent 
have  generally  been  adapted  from  acid  works.  In  Great  Britain, 
the  basic  part  of  the  works  of  Bolckow,  Vaughan  &  Co.,  at  Eston, 
which  were  the  experimental  ones  for  all  England,  and  the  school 
for  all  the  others,  were  built  first.  The  works  of  the  North-Eastern 
Company  and  Glengarnock  were  constructed  especially  for  the  basic 
process,  having  the  benefit  of  the  experience  gained  at  Eston  ;  while 
those  of  the  South  Staffordshire  Steel  &  Ingot  Iron  Co.,  though 
recently  constructed,  are  composed  for  the  most  part  of  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  a  dismantled  acid  works.  Most  of  the  works  are  planned 
with  a  view  to  taking  the  iron  direct  from  the  blast  furnace.  They 
are  all  constructed  so  as  to  use  cupola  metal  if  necessary  ;  seme  of 
them  use  a  mixture  of  the  two.  The  object  of  all  is  to  produce 
ingot  iron,  or  the  very  soft  varieties  of  steel,  as  well  as  rail  steel, 
from  phosphoric  pig.  The  works  of  Bolckow,  Vaughan  &  Co.,  at 
Eston,  are  those  in  which  the  process  may  almost  be  said  to  have 
originated.  Its  success  has  been  largely  owing  to  their  wise  fore- 
sight in  recognizing  the  importance  of  the  process,  and  their  large- 
minded  liberality  in  allowing  the  public  to  have  the  benefit  of  their 
experience.  Theirs  were  the  first  works  built,  and  they  should  not 
therefore  be  criticised  from  the  point  of  view  of  our  knowledge  of 
to-day.  They  use  the  iron  direct;  have  six  basic  15-ton  and  four 
acid  8-ton  converters ;  and  employ  both  processes,  making  about 
5,000  tons  per  week  when  running  full. 

The  works  of  the  South  Staffordshire  Steel  &  Ingot  Iron  Com- 
pany are  situated  about  two  miles  from  Wolverhampton,  and  are 
to  be  connected  with  the  Spring  Vale  blast  furnace,  so  as  to  use 
the  iron  directly  from  the  furnaces.  They  were  completed  in  the 
spring  of  1884:,  and  are  yet  in  the  trial  stage.  The  plant  was  pur- 
chased for  the  most  part  from  the  Mersey  Iron  Works,  of  Liverpool, 
when  that  establishment  was  dismantled.  It  is  an  acid  plant  adapted 
to  the  basic  work.  The  plant  is  composed  of  three  converters,  with 
one  in  repair,  three  cupolas  for  melting  the  iron,  two  cupolas  for 
burning  the  dolomite,  and  trains  with  reversible  engines  for  mak- 
ing heavy  plate. 

The  works  of  the  North-Eastern  Steel  Company,  at  Middlesboro', 
were  completed  in  June,  1883,  to  do  general  work.  They  are  situ- 
ated on  the  bank  of  the  River  Tees.  Ocean  vessels  discharge  at  their 
wharves  and  carry  away  their  products.  The  works  use  locomotive 
and  overhead  cranes,  and  steam  capstans ;  very  little  of  the  carry- 
ing is  done  by  hand.     They  are  surrounded  in  every  direction  by 
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railroads  and  in  their  immediate  vicinity  there  are  many  blast  fur- 
naces of  large  capacity,  which  furnish  direct  iron.  They  have  also 
cupola  furnaces.     They  have  four  12-ton  converters. 

The  works  at  Glengamock  are  situated  a  few  miles  from  Glas- 
gow. They  were  completed  in  July,  1885.  They  have  three 
cupolas  for  burning  the  lime,  and  three  for  melting  the  pig,  four 
10-ton  converters,  soaking  pits,  cogging  and  plate  mills,  and  a  basic 
shop  with  overhead  cranes. 

The  works  at  Angleur,  near  Lifege,  have  six  5-ton  converters. 
Four  are  built  after  the  old  plan  with  a  deep  pit,  and  two  are  built 
with  the  casting  pit  entirely  above  ground,  which  is  much  more 
convenient.  These  works,  with  those  of  the  Rhine  Steel  Co.  and 
Horde,  were  large  producers  of  acid  steel,  but  have  for  the  most 
part  given  up  its  manufacture  to  take  up  that  of  the  basic.  In  these 
works  the  two  processes  are  either  running  together,  and  the  prod- 
ucts mixed  so  as  not  to  be  distinguished,  or  the  basic  has  entirely 
replaced  the  acid  works.  When  both  plants  are  ininning,  the  ma- 
terial is  delivered  together,  and  these  products  cannot  afterward  be 
separated.  The  iron  ties  so  extensively  used  in  the  lines  of  most  of 
the  continental  railways  made  in  these  works  are  almost  exclusively 
made  of  Thomas  iron.  At  Horde  they  weigh  about  twenty  to  the 
ton.  They  have  been  used  on  very  many  of  the  European  railroads 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  are  found  much  better  and  cheaper 
than  wooden  ones. 

The  process  differs  in  many  of  its  essential  details  from  the  ordi- 
nary acid  Bessemer  process.  Acid  refractory  materials  cannot  be 
used.  The  disposition  of  the  works  is  also  quite  different,  the 
change  in  the  process  necessitating  important  changes  in  its  arrange- 
ment. The  works  are  much  less  complicated,  occupy  less  room, 
and  are  more  light  and  convenient.  There  is  nothing,  however,  to 
prevent  the  acid  Bessemer  from  adopting  most  of  the  mechanical 
details  of  the  basic  process,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  any  more 
acid  Bessemer  works  will  be  constructed  in  the  old  style.  Each 
works  requires  to  have  its  own  shop  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
basic  material.  This  must  be  a  very  large  space,  and  is  placed  be- 
hind the  converters  for  greater  convenience,  both  of  manufacture 
and  of  repairs  to  the  converters. 

The  converter  itself  is  made  in  four  parts,  each  one  of  which 
can  be  treated  independently.  These  parts  are  the  nose,  the  body, 
the  bottom,  and  the  plug.    It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  draw- 
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ing,  that  the  general  ehape  of  tlie  basic  converter,  Figs.  1,  2  and  3, 
is  quite  different  from  that  of  the  acid  one,  Fig.  4,  where  there 
a  projecting  nose.  In  this  process,  experience  has  shown  that 
while  it  is  iiecGssary  to  have  a  nose,  it  is  more  deBir^hle  to  have  it 
a  little  to  one  side  of  the  axis  of  the  cone  than  to  have  it  on  the 
side.     In  some  works  it  is  placed  directly  in  the  axis  of  the  cone. 


Fio. 


(Skctiok  of  Fig.  1.) 


AT  THE  NORTH-BABTERN    WORKS. 

The  body  is  usually  cylindrical,  arranged  with  lugs,  so  that  it  may 
be  raised  from  its  trnunions  and  earned  on  the  crane  to  whatever 
place  it  isnece6Eary,inordertoreIineit.  There  are  two  types  of  these 
carriages  which  differ  essentially  in  theirdetails — one,  the  carriage 
used  at  the  South  Staffordshire  works,  is  shown  in  the  elevation  in 
Fig,  10  (p.  48),  where  the  hydranlic  lift  is  placed  in  the  pit  under- 
neath the  converter,  and  the  body  simply  lifted  off  on  to  the  car- 
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riage.  These  lifts  are  shown  in  Figs.  6  and  7.  This  method  has  all 
the  disadvantages  of  the  acid  basic  Bessemer,  where  the  hj'draulic 
lift  is  fixed,  and  in  the  pit  beneath  the  converter.  In  the  other,  that 
of  the  North-Eastern  and  Glengarnock  works,  the  hydraulic  lift 
is  on  the  carriage  itself,  leaving  the  pit  entirely  free,  Fig.  5. 

In  the  acid  Bessemer  works,  the  converter  rotates  only  through 

Fig.  4. 


Scale  i^t-lSt. 
CONVERTER  OP  SOUTH  8TAFFOBD8HIRE  WORKS. 

a  half  circle.  The  least  that  it  can  rotate  in  the  basic  works  is  three- 
quarters  of  a  circle,  and  in  many  of  the  works  it  rotates  either  way 
through  360°.  This  is  necessary,  because  it  has  been  found  that  when 
it  rotates  only  through  a  small  arc  the  wear  on  the  sides  is  very  un- 
equal. This  is  quite  natural,  for  when  the  steel  is  turned  down  for 
casting,  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  slag,  which  is  very  infusible, 
accumulates  on  that  side,  and  remains  there  protecting  the  walls 
until  the  heat  in  the  converter  rises  suflSciently  to  melt  it  off.  The 
other  side  is,  however,  not  protected  at  all.  As  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
move the  slag  from  time  to  time,  if  the  converter  rotates  in  such  a 
way  that  the  slag  can  be  emptied  away  from  the  casting  pit  on  the 
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opposite  side,  not  only  will  the  slag  be  out  of  the  way,  and  can  be 
immediately  removed,  but  some  of  it  will  adhere  to  this  side,  and 
the  two  sides  will  then  be  protected  evenly.  This  simple  change 
in  the  rotation  of  the  converter  has  made  it  possible  not  only  to 
work  faster,  but  better,  as  it  relieves  the  ground  under  the  converter 
entirely,  go  that  the  men  can  have  easy  access  to  it  at  all  times.  The 
lining  of  the  converter  is  made  either  by  ramming,  with  very  hot 
iron  rammers,  shrunk  dolomite,  burned  at  a  very  high  temperature 
and  ground  to  about  the  size  of  a  bean,  and  mixed  with  coal  tar,  or 
of  bricks  made  of  the  same  mixture  and  building  them  in.^ 


hydraulic  lift  car 
Fig.  5. 


In  the  best-constructed  works,  like  the  North-Eastern,  Fig.  9,  p.  48, 
and  the  Glengarnock,  the  whole  of  the  plant  is  built  upon  an  iron 
platform  between  the  rolling  mills  and  the  basic  brick-works.  The 
cupolas,  which  in  the  acid  works  are  placed  high  in  the  air,  are  put 
upon  the  ground.  The  platform  is  so  arranged  that  a  small  loco- 
motive engine  runs  upon  the  top,  and  at  the  Korth-Eastem  all  the 
freight  cars,  without  discharging,  are  brought  by  hydraulic  lifts  and 
moved  about  on  the  platform.  This  being  supported  upon  pillains,  the 
ground  floor  beneath  it  is  entirely  free.   At  Glengarnock,  and  at  the 

*  Basic  Refractory  Materials,  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  Min.  Engs.,  Vol.  XIY. 
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proposed  works  at  Palmer's  ship-yard  ia  Newcaatle,  the  locomotire 
reacfaei  the  top  of  the  iroo  platform  by  a  eurface  railroad  of  veiy 


Ptr-LIVT  or  THE  eODTH 


WORKB,   AT  RtOHT  AKGUia  TO 


heavy  grada  The  limekilns  are  aleo  on  the  ground  level,  the  lime 
being  stored  in  bins  in  the  story  above  the  converter  in  such  a  way 
se  tobe  connected  witli  the  month  of  the  converter  bj   a  spout,  or 
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charged,  seat  the  SouthStaffordBliire  works, in  a  conicfll-spout  wagon, 
Fig.  8,  and  brought  to  the  levei  of  the  converter  like  the  i-est  of  the 


FIT  LIFT  AT  THE  BOUTB  STAFPOUDSHIKF  WOBKfl    SHOWN  A1  BIGHT  AKOLEB 


cliarge.  The  pig  iron  Ib  introduced  from  tlie  cars  into  the  top  of 
the  cnpolas,  which  are  on  the  converter  level.  Tliey  are  raised  high 
enough  above  the  ground  below  bo  that  their  contents  when  melted 
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can  be  discliarged  into  a  ladle  on  a  bogie,  which  is  raised  upon  a 
lift,  or  brought  up  the  incline,  and  poured  directly  into  the  nozzle 
of  the  converter.  The  spiegel  furnaces  are  on  the  platform,  so  that 
their  contents  are  brought  from  the  converter  level  directly  to  the 
mouth  of  the  converter.  The  parts  of  the  converter  wear  very 
differently,  and  require  very  different  repairs;  and  as  there  is 
great  variation  in  the  length  of  time  which  tliey  last,  they  must  be 
arranged  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  be  acted  upon  separately. 

In  all  the  most  recently  constructed  works,  every  part  of  the 
establishment  is  controlled  by  overhead  cranes,  the  work  of 
changing  a  converter  being  done  by  the  ladle  bogies  and  by 
the  overhead  cranes.  When  the  converter  is  to  be  taken  to 
pieces,  it  is  turned  horizontally.  The  cast-iron  bottom  plate  of 
the  wind  chest  is  then  removed  and  left  upon  the  upper  level.  The 
converter  is  then  turned  to  a  vertical  position,  the  nose  being  up- 


Back 


LIME  WAGON 
Fig.  8. 


permost  and  the  bottom  with  its  plug  removed.  If  no  other  repair 
is  required,  a  new  plug  is  put  on  in  the  same  way.  If  further  re- 
pairs are  necessary,  it  is  turned  with  the  nose  down,  and  the  nose 
removed.  It  is  then  turned  back  into  its  normal  position  and  the 
body  repaired  in  place  as  at  Eston  and  Glengarnock,  or,  as  at  the 
North-Eastern,  the  bod}'  removed  by  a  seventy-ton  oveihead  crane, 
and  carried  to  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  repaired.  It  is  put  to- 
gether in  inverse  order. 

The  moving  of  the  converter  on  the  wagon.  Fig.  5,  is  done  by  steel 
ropes  and  steam  winches,  or  wheels  on  hydraulic  pistons,  turn-tables 
and  tracks  being  provided  in  every  direction,  so  that  it  can  be  re- 
moved to  any  convenient  position.  The  parts  of  the  converter  are 
set  down  by  the  overhead  crane  where  they  are  wanted.  There  are 
always  such  a  number  of  the  parts  in  duplicate  ready  to  be  used  in 
case  of  need,  that  no  delay  arises  from  the  want  of  them.  Any  part 
taken  off  is  immediately  replaced,  while  that  needing  repairs  or  worn 
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out,  goes  at  once  to  the  repair  shop.  The  necessary  delays  in  the  proc- 
ess are  such  that  it  is  only  by  the  best  mechanical  devices  that  time 
can  be  saved  and  the  output  increased.  The  weak  points  of  the  proc- 
ess are  the  deficiency  of  output  as  compared  with  the  acid  process, 
which  can  only  be  cured  by  the  most  careful  mechanical  engineering, 
and  the  high  cost  of  refractories  per  ton  of  steel,  which  is,  however, 
being  rapidly  reduced. 

When  the  process  was  firet  introduced,  it  was  supposed  that  any 
impure  irons  could  be  used,  provided  the  amount  of  silicon  was 
kept  within  certain  limits,  and  that  the  more  phosphorus  it  con- 
tained the  better.  This  has  been  found  not  to  be  the  case.  A  cer- 
tain amount  of  phosphorus,  which  is  over  one  per  cent.,  is  necessary 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  metal  to  the  point  required  for  the 
proper  conduct  of  the  operation ;  more  phosphorus  increases  this 
temperature,  and  makes  it  possible  to  make  a  purer  product,  bat  it 
increases  the  loss  very  rapidly.  The  silicon  should  not  exceed  one 
per  cent.  —  the  less  there  is  of  it  the  better;  it  would  be  well 
if  there  were  none  at  all.  When  there  is  more,  there  must  be 
less  phosphorus,  and  there  is  a  greater  probability  of  the  steel  be- 
ing of  inferior  quality.  The  usual  limits  required  for  phosphorus 
are  1.8  to  3  per  cent.  On  the  continent  a  larger  amount  is  ad- 
mitted. So  far  as  the  quality  of  the  steel  is  concerned,  the  amount 
of  phosphorus  makes  but  little  difference,  provided  there  is  enough 
of  it  to  produce  the  heat,  but  the  greater  the  amount  of  it  beyond 
a  fixed  limit,  the  greater  the  loss,  the  amount  of  lime  used,  and  the 
amount  of  repairs  to  be  made.  The  limits  of  sulphur,  silicon,  and 
manganese  differ  a  little  in  tlie  various  works.  Those  generally 
adopted  are  given  below : 

Silioon 0.5   to  1.8  per  cent. 

Salphur 0.08  "  0.8       " 

Manganese 0.5    "  2.5       •* 

Carbon.... 2.5     **  8.5       *• 

Phosphorus 1.2    "  8.0       " 

In  considering  the  amount  of  foreign  materials  that  may  be  con- 
tained in  the  pig,  it  is  found  that  those  which  contain  less  than  one 
per  cent,  of  phosphorus  cannot  profitably  be  treated.  It  should 
contain  as  a  minimum  from  1.2  to  1.5  per  cent.  What  the  max- 
imum may  be  will  vary  in  different  places  and  different  circum- 
8tance&  It  is  usually  thought  desirable  to  have  about  2.5  per  cent., 
and  in  many  of  the  continental  works  the  quantity  is  carried  up 
to  3  per  cent,  when   the  silicon   is  0.5.    When  the  amount  of 
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phosphorus  is  increased  beyond  3  per  cent.,  the  after-blow  is  very 
ma  eh  lengthened,  which  causes  a  very  great  increase  of  the  wear 
and  tear  of  the  lining. 

jdL  certain  amount  of  manganese  is  also  necessary.  It  should 
never  be  less  than  one  per  cent  It  is  better  to  have  it  above  two 
per  cent.  The  best  quantity  is  considered  to  be  between  two  and 
three  per  cent  Its  principal  r61e  is  to  remove  oxide  of  iron,  and 
at  the  same  time  serve  for  the  elimination  of  the  sulphur.  Beyond 
a  certain  limit  it  retards  it.  Up  to  this  point  it  is  highly  bene- 
ficial, all  the  more  so,  as  its  presence  implies  the  absence  of 
silicon. 

Silicon  should  be  present  in  as  small  quantities  as  possible ;  0.5 
per  cent,  is  considered  as  harmless,  but  in  no  case  should  the  quan- 
tity be  beyond  two  per  cent.  It  would  be  better  if  there  were  none 
at  all.  Its  presence  delays,  or  even  prevents,  the  separation  of  the 
phosphorus  by  making  the  slags  acid.  To  insure  the  separation  of 
the  phosphorus,  the  slags  should  be  basic  from  the  start.  There  is 
no  difficulty  in  doing  this  with  irons  of  less  than  one  per  cent,  of 
silicon.  When  more  than  that  is  present,  the  after-blow  will  be 
considerably  prolonged,  without  the  certainty  of  making  a  low  phos- 
phorus ingot.  Experiments  are  now  being  made  in  Wales  to  re- 
move the  silicon.* 

Sulphur  is  the  worst  of  all  the  ingredients  likely  to  be  found. 
It  should  be  under  0.1  per  cent.  With  high  manganese  there 
may  be  as  much  as  0.2  per  cent  to  0.3  per  cent.  It  is  estimated 
that  it  takes  from  1  percent,  to  1.5  per  cent  of  manganese  to  elimi- 
nate 0.15  per  cent,  of  sulphur. 

These  amounts  have  all  been  found  by  experience.  They  are 
not  closely  adhered  to  in  any  works,  as  local  circumstances  will 
canse  the  economical  conditions  to  vary  a  little,  but  they  are  ac- 
cepted as  those  which,  on  the  whole,  give  the  best  results. 

The  pig  used  at  the  North-Eastern  works  contains  2.75  per  cent. 
of  phosphorus,  and  from  three-fourths  to  one  per  cent,  of  silicon. 
The  contract  specifies  2^  per  cent,  of  phosphorus.  More  can  cer- 
tainly be  used,  but  the  more  phosphorus  the  greater  the  waste  in 
iron. 

The  whole  object  of  the  South  Staffordshire  mill  is  to  make 
plate — i.  ^.,  soft  ingot  iron — in  order  to  compete  with  the  plates  com- 
ing from  other  sections. 

*  Basic  Open-heaztli  Process,  School  of  Mines  Quarterly;  Vol.  VII.,  p.  49. 
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The  highest  limits  allowed  for  plate  are : 

Silicon trace. 

Phosphorus 08  per  cent. 

Manganese .8  lo  .5      ** 

If  the  iron  is  taken  directly  from  the  furnace,  the  manganese 
is  allowed  to  run  down  to  2,  or  even  1.25  per  cent  If  there  is  no 
manganese,  as  much  as  1  per  cent,  of  silicon  may  be  present, 
but  no  more.  If  manganese  is  present  in  considerable  quantity 
there  will  be  no  silicon. 

The  cast  iron  which  is  used  at  the  South  StaflFordshire  works 
contains  before  melting : 

Silicm 1.25  per  cent. 

Phosphorus 8. 

Manganese 1  to  2 


it 


After  melting  in  the  cupola  it  contains: 

Silicon 0.8  pep  cent. 

Phosphorus 8. 

Manganese 1.25  to  2.50 

When  the  silicon  is  1  per  cent,  they  want  1.5  per  cent,  of  man- 
ganese in  the  pig ;  when  the  silicon  is  1.5  per  cent,  they  want  2.5  per 
cent,  of  manganese.  They  do  not  want  silicon,  but  as  much  man- 
ganese as  possible.  They  will  take  down  to  1  per  cent,  of  man- 
ganese if  only  0.5  per  cent,  of  silicon  is  present.  Six  per  cent  of 
phosphorus  can  be  worked,  but  it  will  give  more  than  double  the 
loss  of  3  per  cent. 

In  most  of  these  works  the  object  is  to  get  the  iron  direct  from 
the  blast  furnace,  in  which  case  the  manganese  will  be  saved.  This 
is  equally  true  of  both  acid  and  basic  works.  When  there  are  a 
number  of  furnaces,  as  in  the  very  large  European  works,  there  is 
little  difficulty  in  doing  this.  At  Eston  there  are  nineteen  blast 
furnaces  heated  by  Cowper  stoves,  three  of  which  are  running  on 
basic  pig.  At  Barrow,  which  is  an  acid  works,  they  use  a  mixture  of 
blast  furnace  and  cupola  metal.  Here  there  are  twelve  blast  fur- 
naces in  one  row  and  two  others  at  a  little  distance,  each  producing 
80  to  100  tons  in  twenty-four  hours  with  four  castings.  The  engine 
houses  are  behind  the  line  of  furnaces,  the  hot-air  stoves  of  iron 
behind  them,  and  the  regenerative  stoves  between  them.  The  cast- 
ing pit  is  in  front,  and  unprotected.  There  is  an  opening  in  it 
about  twelve  by  six  feet,  which  communicates  with  a  gallery 
beneath,  running  the  whole  length  of  the  line  of  furnaces.  Each 
opening  corresponds  to  a  place  to  cast  into  two  ladles  on  bogies. 
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The  runnel's  are  made  in  the  sand,  and  communicate  with  tl)e  pig 
bed.  The  first  ladle  has  its  proportion  of  blast-furnace  metal 
run  into  it,  and  then  the  second.  The  rest  of  the  iron  is  turned 
into  the  pig  bed.  The  slag  runs  off  one  side  into  cars.  There 
are  special  locomotives  both  for  the  iron  and  slag.  The  line  of 
cupolas  is  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  furnaces.  The  ladles  are 
filled  half  full  at  the  blast  furnace,  and  receive  the  other  half  of 
their  charge  from  the  cupola.  When  full  they  are  carried  by  a 
locomotive  more  than  a  mile  to  the  converter.  The  distance  in  a 
straight  line  is  not  more  than  three  hundred  feet,  but  the  levels  are 
go  different,  and  there  are  so  many  lines  of  track  to  cross,  that  it 
has  not  been  thought  best  to  make  any  change.  An  iron  foot- 
bridge connects  the  blast  furnace  and  the  converters.  The  bogie 
ladle  which  is  used  in  most  of  these  works,  has  been  fully  de- 
scribed.* The  molten  iron  is  turned  directly  into  the  converter 
from  it. 

At  Horde  they  formerly  made  ferro-phosphorus  in  the  blast 
furnace,  with  from  11  to  20  per  cent,  of  phosphorus,  out  of  a  mixt- 
ure of  Thomas  slag,  puddle  slag,  and  phosphate  of  lime.  This  was 
used  in  considerable  quantities  to  increase  the  heat  in  the  con- 
verter. As  a  substitute,  they  now  use  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  of 
puddle  slag  in  the  blast-furnace  charge,  but  have  given  up  making 
the  ferro-phosphorua 

They  use  at  these  works  tuyeres  in  the  blast  furnace,  composed 
of  two  pieces  of  round  plate,  the  one  more  flaring  than  the  other, 
upon  which  water  plays.  They  cost  very  little,  and  give  entire 
satisfaction.     All  the  old  water  tuyeres  are  given  up. 

The  details  of  arrangement  of  the  plant  differ  in  most  of  the 
works.  The  general  arrangement  is,  however,  the  same.  The 
departure  from  the  construction  of  the  acid  plant  is  wide,  and 
grows  wider  every  day  as  the  price  of  steel  falls  and  the  necessity 
for  a  greater  output  becomes  more  urgent. 

The  plant  of  the  North-Eastern  works  is  arranged  in  four 
stories,  the  two  upper  ones  being  reached  by  lifts,  and  the  two 
lower  ones  being  served  entirely  by  locomotives.  On  the  ground 
floor  there  are  three  cupolas,  each  capable  of  melting  from  1,600  to 
1,700  tons  of  cast  iron  per  M-eek.  They  are  built  on  a  platform  so 
that  their  tap-holes  are  six  feet  above  the  ground.  They  discharge 
their  contents  into  a  ladle  moved  bv  a  vertical  worm,  which  is 
carried  by  a  lift  to  the  upper  platform.     These  cupolas  are  lined 

*  Journal  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  IntHtvie,  1876. 
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with  a  refractory  sandstone.  On  this  level  there  are  three  hy- 
draulic lifts,  one  at  each  end  and  one  in  the  middle,  Fig.  9, 
which  are  each  of  twenty  tons  capacity,  both  of  which  are  capable 
of  raising  the  ordinary  freight  ears  loaded  with  either  coke  or  pig 
iron,  and,  without  unloading,  discharging  them  directly  into  the 
cupolas.  The  one  at  the  end  is  generally  used  for  the  pig  and  coke, 
and  the  one  next  it  for  the  charge  of  molten  iron,  bnt  they  can  be 
used  indifferently  for  one  or  the  other.  The  second  story  is  a 
staging,  supported  on  pillars,  and  gives  access  to  the  mouths  of  the 
cupolas  and  converters.  It  is  built  of  iron,  and  is  22  feet  above 
the  lower  floor.  On  this  level  there  are  four  spiegel  furnaces. 
These  furnaces  are  lighted  on  the  cast  iron  used  for  making  the 
moulds,  and  are  then  changed  to  spiegel.  The  spiegel  is  not,  how- 
ever, always  melted,  but  is  frequently  charged  hot,  warm,  or  entirely 
cold  into  the  converter.  The  mouth  of  these  furnaces  is  on  a  level 
12  feet  higher  than  the  converter  level.  The  third  lift  is  the 
ordinary  hydraulic  chain  lift  of  the  district,  of  two  tons  capacity. 
It  carries  the  spiegel  for  the  spiegel  furnaces,  and  the  lime,  in  iron 
bogies  to  the  third  floor.  The  lime  is  stored  in  bins.  It  is 
charged  in  the  converter  through  a  long  flexible  pipe.  The 
converters  are  shown  in  Figs.  1,  2  and  3.  The  converter  level 
is  served  entirely  by  a  small  locomotive,  which  does  the  whole 
of  the  work  of  shunting  and  carrying  the  cars  and  the  ladle 
of  molten  iron  where  it  is  wanted.  These  cars  are  all  brought 
to  the  level  below  by  an  ordinary  locomotive.  There  are  four 
10-ton  converters,  with  a  bridge  sufficiently  wide  in  front  and 
behind  to  do  all  the  work  required  with  ease.  The  peculiarity 
of  these  works  is,  that  there  is  plenty  of  room  in  every  direction 
for  doing  all  the  work.  The  whole  of  the  converter  room  was 
originally  covered  with  an  iron  roof,  which  became  so  weakened 
by  the  heat,  that  a  heavy  storm  did  so  much  damage  to  it,  that 
it  was  removed,  and  the  converters  now  blow  in  the  open  air. 

At  the  South  Staffordshire,  Fig.  10,  works  the  steel  plant  consists 
of  three  cupolas  with  drop-bottoms,  at  one  end  of  the  line  in  front 
for  melting  the  iron,  two  of  which  are  in  use,  and  two  cupolas  for 
burning  the  dolomite  and  the  old  bricks,  which  are  here  always 
burned  over,  and  which  make  the  best  bricks.  Most  of  the  dolo- 
mite comes  to  the  works  already  burned. 

In  front  of  the   cast-iron  cupolas  is  a  platform  about  eight    \ 
feet  from  the  ground,  on  which   the  runners  from  the  cupolas 
for  the  cast  iron  for  the  ladle  are  placed.    A  hole  in  the  plat- 
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fox-m  allows  of  the  iron  flowing  into   the  ladle  below.      These 

c^-spolas  are  placed  close  to  each  other.     Next  to  the  cupolas  is  the 

li:f  t  for  the  cast-iron  ladle.     Next  this,  arranged  behind  a  heavy 

l>K*idge,  on  which  is  a  very  wide  gauged  railroad,  are  three  con- 

v"^  rters,  Fig.  4,  8  feet  in  diameter  and  20  feet  apart  between  the  cen- 

t^x  of  the  trunnions.     At  the  other  end  of  the  platform  is  another 

l^oist  for  bringing  up  the  lime  and  the  spiegel.     On  the  side,  at 

^ight  angles  to  the  line  of  cupolas  and  converters  is  the  pulpit, 

"^liich  is  raised  to  the  level  of  the  converter  platform,  and  has  the 

■pTessure  gauges  and  a  bell  connecting  with  tiie  engine  room. 

The  converters,  which  were  made  for  an  acid  plant,  are  for  five 
tons.  They  are  made  to  blow  against  a  water  screen.  There  are 
three  of  these,  two  in  use  and  one  in  repair.  The  pit  is  made  of 
two  arcs  of  a  circle.  Figs.  10  and  11,  commanded  by  two  ladle  cranes, 
80  that  each  crane  commands  two  co.iverters.  The  ladle  is  on 
a  four-wheeled  truck,  and  is  movable  by  hand  or  by  hydraulic 
machinery.  Around  the  pit  there  are  five  cranes,  some  of  them 
supported  from  above.  The  converters  are  made  of  three  parts, 
the  body,  the  ring  or  lower  part,  and  the  plug.  Each  of  these  is 
treated  separately.  All  the  parts  can  be  detached  and  lifted  on 
the  hydraulic  lift  underneath  the  converter,  wagons  of  different 
sizes  being  provided  for  each  of  the  parts,  and  turn-tables  in  the 
basic  shop,  by  which  they  can  be  carried  to  their  respective  places. 
The  body  is  turned  down  and  held  on  the  ring  on  the  wagon  by 
Ings,  and  is  lined  on  these  wagons.  When  it  is  necessarv  to  repair 
the  iron-work  of  the  shell,  there  is  a  jib  crane  for  lifting  them. 
The  bottoms  and  plugs  are  rammed  on  blocks  of  wood,  and  then 
iTioved  by  the  same  crane  whenever  it  is  necessary.  For  these 
three  converters  there  is  always  one  converter  being  lined.  There 
are  two  converter  and  three  bottom  trucks.  There  are  always  two 
bottoms  ready  for  use,  and  fuur  bottom  shells  ready  to  be  lined. 
For  the  cupolas  there  are  two  ladles ;  each  ladle  bogie  has  two  re- 
serve ladles,  or  three  in  all.  There  are  three  blowing  engines  for 
the  converters,  two  for  the  cupolas,  and  two  duplex  liydraulic 
pressure  pumpa 

Tlie  works  at  Glengamock  have  nine  blast  furnaces  for  furnish- 
ing direct  metal,  which  are  situated  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  steel  works.  The  molten  metal  is  brought  to  the  converter 
level  by  a  locomotive  running  up  a  steep  grade  to  the  top  of  the 
converter  platform.     The  blast  furnaces  are  tapped  into  a  b<^e 

ladle  running  in  a  tunnel  under  the  level  of  the  ordinary  pig  bed. 
4 
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Only  half  of  a  charge  may  be  taken  direct;  the  other  half  may 
be  taken  from  one  of  three  cupolas,  situated  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  converter,  and  high  enough  above  the  ground  for  the 
bogie  ladle  to  run  under  their  spouts.  The  cupolas  are  calculated  to 
melt  2,000  tons  of  cast  iron  per  week,  so  that  the  converters  may  be 
run  on  direct  metal  alone,  cupola  metal  alone,  or  half  of  each.  By 
the  side  of  the  converters  are  three  cupolas  for  calcining  the  dolo- 
mite. Behind  the  converter  is  the  basic  shop,  which  is  160  x  76 
feet,  provided  with  a  20-ton  overhead  crane.  There  are  four  12-ton 
converters,  or  10-ton  basic,  which  weigh,  when  lined  and  in  place, 
60  tons  each.  They  are  placed  on  an  iron  platform  15^  feet  high. 
The  nose  and  bottom  of  the  converters  only  are  movable.  The 
body  is  fixed,  and  must  be  relined  in  place.  The  converter  is 
made  to  rotate  through  360°  by  a  hydraulic  piston  attached  below 
the  level  of  the  platform.  The  spiegel  furnaces  are  on  the  same 
level  as  the  converters.  The  lime  is  added  from  a  chute  which  is 
attached  to  a  low  platform  on  the  basic  shop  side.  It  is  brought 
to  this  level  in  wheelbarrows,  which  empty  directly  into  the  chute. 
The  converter  is  turned  back  at  an  angle  of  45°  to  receive  it.  The 
lime  is  raised  to  this  level  by  a  hydraulic  lift.  The  metal  is 
brought  in  a  bogie,  tipped  by  a  worm  attached  to  a  hand  wheel 
which  acts  upon  a  gear  wheel  fitted  to  the  axis  of  the  ladle.  The 
axis  is  about  four  feet  long,  and  is  attached  to  the  ladle  by  a  clutch, 
so  that  it  can  be  easily  removed.  By  this  disposition  no  slag  or  iron 
can  slop  on  to  the  gearing.  The  full  ladle  is  easily  turned  over  by 
two  men.  All  the  work  of  the  platform  is  done  by  a  locomotive. 
The  bottom  and  nose  are  removed  as  at  the  North-Eastern  works, 
but  as  the  bridge  is  lower,  the  hydraulic  wagons  are  much  less 
cumbersome.  The  converter  platform  has  no  roof,  but  is  entirely 
open  to  the  air.  The  molten  iron  is  poured  into  a  spout  on  wheels, 
about  three  feet  long,  the  end  being  turned  into  the  converter. 

The  converters  for  the  basic  plant  at  Eston  are  six  in  num- 
ber, divided  into  two  sections  of  three  each.  Each  set  of  three. 
Fig.  12,  has  two  ladle  cranes  and  two  pits,  and  four  ingot  cranes. 
The  ladle  cranes  have  the  ladle  on  wheels,  controlled  by  a  man  in  a 
house  at  the  other  end  of  the  crane,  so  that  it  can  be  brought  in 
and  out  on  the  crane  to  suit  the  place  of  the  ingot  in  the  pit.  The 
pit  is  very  shallow,  being  about  two  feet  six  inches  in  front,  and  not 
more  than  twelve  inches  next  the  ;  rane.  The  converter  holds  twelve 
tons.  The  iron  is  brought  direct  from  the  blast  furnace,  melted,  and 
canied  by  a  hydraulic  lift  up  to  the  platform.     It  is  poured  into  a 
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runner,  whose  position  is  regulated  by  a  bar  passing  under  it,  the 
bar  being  supported  by  two  chains.  All  the  six  converters  have 
but  one  pulpit.     The  place  about  the  pit  is  very  contracted. 

At  Palmer's  ship-yard,  at  Newcastle,  they  are  about  to  erect  a 
large  basic  plant.  Two  converters  are  to  be  put  up  first,  and  the 
othei-8  afterward.  Tlie  plant  is  to  be  arranged  like  that  of  the 
North-Eastern,  so  far  as  the  pit  and  the  ladle  cranes  are  concerned. 
There  are  three  hydraulic  cranes,  one  on  each  side  and  one  in 
front  of  the  pit.  They  expect  to  make  five-ton  ingots  for  plates. 
To  move  these  ingots  there  is  to  be  a  large  crane  on  a  carriage, 
which  will  not  only  lift  the  ingots  out  of  the  pit,  but  carry  them 
at  once  to  the  soaking  pits,  of  which  there  will  be  but  few,  as  the 
ingots  are  so  large.  The  arrangement  of  the  brick  shop  and  of  the 
Bessemer  plant  in  general,  with  this  exception,  is  to  be  like  tlie 
North-Eastern  plant.  Fig.  9,  but  as  tliey  have  plenty  of  room,  the 
locomotives  are  to  go  to  the  top  by  an  inclined  way,  as  at  Glen- 
garnock,  taking  the  iron  direct  from  the  furnace. 

In  the  establishment  at  Horde,  the  acid  plant  which  was  just 
constructed  is  now  l3'ing  idle,  as  they  have  given  up  making 
acid  steel.  The  basic  plant  which  was  among  the  first  built,  has 
the  cupolas  set  high  up  at  the  proper  distance,  and  lifts  at  con- 
venient places.  In  front  of  them  are  the  long  runners,  like  those 
in  acid  works,  which  are  fixed.  The  end  runner  rotates  so  as  to 
come  under  the  fixed  ones,  and  has  so  much  motion  that  the  spout 
goes  a  short  distance  into  the  converter.  For  the  two  converters 
there  are  two  spiegel  cupolas  and  three  iron  cupolas,  with  eight 
tuyeres^  supplied  by  an  air-chamber  running  round  the  whole 
furnace.  The  blast  engine  for  the  cupolas  is  a  fan  of  fully  thirteen 
feet  in  diameter,  made  by  C.  Brinkmann,  of  Witten,  Westphalia. 
They  have  found  it  necessary  to  abandon  the  Root's  blowers,  and 
use  these  entirely.  There  was  a  very  great  loss  of  wind  at  con- 
siderable pressure,  but  more  on  one  side  than  the  other.  A  piston 
engine  would  have  been  better,  even  if  it  had  to  run  at  an  excep- 
tionally high  velocity.  Two  converters  are  placed  together.  Fig.  16, 
and,  at  a  convenient  distance,  two  others  in  a  straight  line.  They  are 
set  on  stands  made  of  iron,  so  that  each  one  is  independent.  These 
stands  are  27  feet  high,  and  18  wide  at  the  base,  and  4  at  the  top. 
The  trunnions  of  the  converters  are  set  in  fittings  on  the  top  of 
this  stand.  A  locomotive  ladle  crane,  on  a  carriage  8  feet  by  12 
feet,  runs  through  a  pit  about  30  feet  wide.  The  ingot  moulds  are 
put  anywhere  that  it  is  convenient  to  have  them ;  the  locomotive 
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moves  the  whole  charge  anywhere.  As  there  is  always  in  hy- 
dranlic  cranes  a  loss  of  water,  the  ladle  is  moved  up  to  its  position 
by  a  large  pump  on  the  crane ;  a  small  one  on  the  opposite  side 
keeps  up  the  supply.  The  pit  is  not  more  than  three  feet  deep, 
and  is  so  wide  that  the  heat  cannot  collect,  so  that,  with  the  fonr 
converters  going,  there  was  no  very  sensible  elevation  of  tenipera- 
tnre  except  jnst  around  the  moulds.  The  stays  for  the  ladle  are 
made  of  rails  bound  together  by  screws  passing  through  a  loop. 
This  makes  a  very  stiff  and  a  very  strong  stay.  Formerly  the 
slag  was  poured  into  the  pit,  as  is  usual  in  acid  works.  The  ladle 
crane  then  came  to  take  away  the  steel.  The  slag  was  cooled  with 
water  and  immediately  removed.  Now,  as  soon  as  the  slag  is 
ready  to  be  cast  the  locomotive  crane  comes  to  receive  it  in 
a  small  ladle,  and  carries  it  away  to  the  most  convenient  place  to 
dnmp  it.  This  slag  is  all  sold  to  a  company,  which  treats  it.  When 
the  steel  is  ready  for  casting,  the  crane  returns  with  the  steel 
ladle  to  receive  it.  During  the  castings  the  steel  boils  tumnltn- 
ously,  causing  the  contents  of  the  ladle  to  jnmp  as  much  as  10  to 
15  inches,  and  to  slop  over  the  sides.  Most  of  what  goes  over 
is  slag,  but  some  scrap  steel  is  made.  All  of  this  which  is  not  re- 
covered in  the  works  is  recovered  in  the  treatment  of  the  slags. 

Of  all  the  plants  that  I  have  visited,  the  plans  of  the  North-EIast- 
ern  and  Glengarnock  works,  including  the  basic  shop,  the  converter 
plant,  and  the  mills,  are  the  best  designed  and  arranged  for  the 
most  economical  carrying  out  of  the  process.  Those  designed  for 
Palmer's  ship-yards  are  in  some  respects  an  improvement  on  them, 
but  the  main  features  are  the  same. 

When  a  converter  has  been  relined,  just  set  up,  and  is  cold,  1,400 
lbs.  of  coke  and  coal  are  put  in  and-  lighted  with  hot  slag.  When 
the  coal  is  well  fired  the  blast  is  turned  on,  but  is  used  only  during 
the  time  that  the  other  converters  do  not  need  it.  If  the  blast 
could  be  used  all  the  time,  it  would  take  only  two  hoars  to  heat  it 
up  ;  but  as  it  can  only  be  blown  in  the  intervals,  it  takes  five  hours. 
In  this  interval  the  converter  is  rolled — that  is,  turned  very  slowly 
backward  and  forward  with  the  blast  on,  so  that  all  parts  of  it  will 
become  equally  heated.  If  a  casting  has  been  made,  and  no  other 
repairs  are  required  except  the  removal  of  the  material  which  has 
become  attached  to  the  mouth,  this  is  removed  with  a  bar.  What 
clay  is  needed  for  repairs  around  the  mouth  is  put  in  and  pressed 
to  its  place,  and  the  converter  is  ready  for  a  new  charge.  If  there 
is  any  delay,  the  lime  is  added  with  some  coal,  and  the  converter 
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"  rolled  "  until  the  charge  is  ready.  In  this  way  the  converter  is 
kept  quite  hot.  Rolling  is,  however,  never  done  when  it  can  be 
helped.  As  soon  as  the  converter  is  ready,  the  quantity  of  freshly 
burned  lime  necessary  for  the  charge  is  added.  In  some  of  the  works 
this  lime  is  purchased  and  kept  on  hand,  but  as  it  is  liable  to  slack,  it 
is  better  to  have  the  limekilns  arranged,  as  at  the  North-Eastern  and 
Glengarnock  works,  near  the  converter,  so  that  lime  just  drawn  from 
the  kiln  may  be  used.  In  most  of  the  "works  the  lime  is  added  from 
a  bin  which  is  kept  full  by  the  use  of  a  special  lift.  It  is  placed  in 
front  of  and  above  the  converter,  with  a  movable  spout  which  fits 
into  the  mouth  of  the  converter.  This  is  the  most  convenient  and 
in  every  way  the  best  arrangement,  but  it  cannot  always  be  made. 
In  the  South  Staffordshire  works  a  lime  wagon  with  a  spout  is  used, 
Fig.  8.  This  is  filled  on  the  ground,  and  is  then  raised  on  a  special 
lift  and  brought  to  the  front  of  the  converter  and  the  change  made. 
In  most  works  all  the  lime  required  for  each  part  of  the  operation 
is  put  in  at  once ;  in  a  few  it  is  thrown  in  during  the  operation. 
The  amount  of  lime  to  be  added  is  determined  by  the  amount  of 
phosphorus  and  silicon  in  the  pig.  The  usual  rule  is  to  add  16  to 
20  per  cent.  The  best  way  to  add  it  is  to  calculate  for  a  very  basic 
scoria,  which  will  not  contain  more  than  10  to  15  percent,  of  silica, 
less  even  than  that,  if  possible.  The  lime  should  be  as  free  from  silica 
as  possible,  and  should  not  contain  any  large  quantity  of  iron  oxide. 
When  the  iron  is  direct  metal,  a  sample  is  taken  and  the  amount  of 
lime  to  be  used  determined  from  its  appearance.  If  there  are  long 
intervals  between  the  blows,  so  that  the  converter  is  not  very  hot, 
the  lime  is  sometimes  heated,  but  is  generally  added  cold.  In  some 
works  it  is  considered  essential,  in  order  to  have  hot  metal  at  the 
end  of  the  operation,  that  the  lime  should  always  be  charged  hot. 
In  order  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  having  to  draw  it  from  the 
kiln,  the  lime  in  some  works  is  kept  in  hot  stoves  until  wanted,  but 
it  usually  gets  cold  before  it  is  added  to  the  converter.  At  Creu- 
sot  1.5  per  cent,  of  fluor  spar  is  added  with  the  lime  in  order  to 
increase  the  fluidity  of  the  slag.  As  soon  as  the  lime  is  in,  the 
converter  is  ready  for  the  charge  of  iron.  Where  the  works  are 
acid  plants  transformed,  this  is  added  from  long  runnei*s,  as  is  usual 
there  ;  but  in  the  newly  constructed  works,  either  iron  direct  from 
the  blast  furnace,  which  is  apt  to  give  high  phosphorus,  as  at  most  of 
the  works,  is  used,  or  the  cupolas  are  placed  on  the  ground  and  the 
melted  iron  raised  by  a  hydraulic  lift.  In  the  South  Staffordshire 
works  the  iron  is  brought  in  a  ladle  from  the  cupolas,  which  are 
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situated  to  the  left  of  the  converters.  They  are  raised  high  enough 
above  the  ground  so  that  the  tap-hole  is  just  over  the  top  of  the 
ladle.  The  ladle,  with  the  iron  in  it,  is  then  raised  vertically  to  the 
bridge  in  front  of  the  converters.  By  means  of  a  capstan  worked 
by  two  men  it  is  brought  opposite  to  the  converter  and  turned  over 
with  a  hand  wheel  and  worm.  This  worm  should  always  be  on 
the  outside.  When  it  is  in  tlie  interior,  as  it  is  impossible  to  pre- 
vent slopping,  it  very  often  gets  clogged,  which  sometimes  makes 
serious  delay,  and  sometimes  requires  that  it  should  be  taken  apart 
before  it  can  be  used  again,  and  usually  requires  the  use  of  a  jack- 
screw  to  raise  it  again  after  it  has  been  turned  down  to  empty  the 
iron. 

At  the  North-Eastern  works  the  iron  is  brought  by  a  locomotive 
from  a  furnace  over  a  mile  distant.  To  prevent  it  from  cooling 
while  under  way,  the  ladle  is  first  filled  with  iron  and  then  covered 
with  blast  furnace  slag,  which  is  left  to  cool  and  forms  a  thick  solid 
crust  on  the  top  of  the  melted  iron.  A  space  in  front  is  cut  out  to 
pour  from. 

At  Eston  the  furnaces  are  set  so  high  that  the  bogie  with  the 
ladle  on  it  can  be  run  under  the  spout  which  delivers  the  liquid  pig 
from  the  furnace.  The  iron  in  the  ladle  is  brought  up  on  the  lift, 
and  carried  to  the  converter  by  the  locomotive.  In  front  of  the 
converter  is  a  short  spout,  which  for  convenience  is  arranged  on 
wheels,  so  that  it  can  be  turned  into  the  mouth  of  the  converter 
and  turned  back  again  out  of  the  way  when  not  required.  This  is 
put  into  position  and  the  iron  turned  into  it  from  the  ladle,  which 
is  carried  away  by  the  engine.  The  spout  is  then  turned  away  and 
the  converter  turned  up. 

When  the  ladle  of  the  North-Eastern  or  South  Staffordshire  works 
is  carried  away,  as  it  is  diflicult  to  turn  it  up  by  hand,  it  is  let  down 
on  the  lift  inclined  as  it  came  from  the  converter,  a  piece  of  iron 
being  placed  one  end  on  the  platform  and  the  other  against  its  side, 
the  lift  is  made  to  descend  and  the  ladle  is  turned  up  by  the  press- 
ure of  the  iron  bar  against  its  side.  At  Glengarnock  there  is  no 
difficulty  of  this  kind.  Whatever  arrangement  is  made  for  bring- 
ing the  iron,  there  should  be  the  least  possible  delay  between  the 
furnace  and  the  converter.  The  iron  should  be  both  hot  and  liquid, 
all  the  more  so  if  for  any  reason  there  has  been  any  delay  between 
the  two  blows.  The  operation  of  blowing  is  called  teeming.  A 
good  teemer  should  be  an  active  man,  with  a  quick,  accurate  judg- 
ment.    He  turns  the  converter  down  to  receive  the  charge,  and 
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shonld  be  at  bis  post  watcbing  every  indication  until  tbe  charge  is 
iinisbed.  He  alone  gives  directions  wbat  to  do,  and  makes  all 
tbe  signals. 

In  tbe  first  tbree  to  four  minutes  after  tbe  converter  is  turned 
up  tbe  silicon  burns  witb  a  reddisb  fiame,  and  some  of  tbe 
pbospborus  is  oxidized.  Tbe  wbole  of  tbe  silica  and  part  of  tbe 
pbospborus  passes  into  tbe  slag.  In  tbe  next  ten  minutes  tbe  car- 
bon burns  witb  a  clear  yellow  flame,  and  often  a  great  deal  of  slop- 
ping. So  mucb  carbonic  oxide  is  produced  tbat  some  of  tbe  pbos- 
pborus wbicb  bas  passed  into  tbe  slag  is  reduced  and  re-enters  tbe 
iron.  Tbe  exact  time  wben  all  tbe  carbon  is  burned  out  is  deter- 
mined by  a  spectroscope.  Tbe  flame  tben  sinks.  During  tbis 
time  tbe  beat  of  tbe  cbarge  is  sucb  tbat  tbe  pressure  of  tbe  blast  is 
made  to  vary  considerably,  until  tbe  pbospborus,  wbicb  up  to  this 
time  bas  been  only  sligbtly  acted  on,  commences  to  oxidize.  It 
now  passes  rapidly  into  tbe  slag,  producing  great  beat.  Tbis 
period  of  "  after-blow,"  as  it  is  called,  lasts  until  tbe  blower  judges 
tbat  the  pbospborus  is  gone,  tbe  signal  to  tbe  engineer  being  given 
by  an  electric  bell  on  tbe  pulpit.  While  tbe  carbon  is  burning 
some  manganese  passes  into  tbe  slag.  After  tbe  carbon  line  bas 
gone  tbe  cbarge  is  blown  a  few  seconds  only.  Tbe  converter 
is  then  turned  down,  and  tbe  slag  poured  out.  A  sample  is 
then  taken.  Lime  is  added,  tbe  amount  being  from  1  to  6  per 
cent.  At  South  Staffordshire,  it  is  1  to  If  per  cent. ;  at  the  Nortb- 
Eastern,  it  is  2  per  cent.  Tbe  sample  is  hammered  flat  in  its  own 
heat,  and  cooled  witb  water,  and  broken.  According  to  tbe  frac- 
ture the  blower  judges  of  tbe  phosphorus  present  and  blows  again, 
repeating  tbe  operation  until  the  charge  is  right.  From  long  ex- 
perience, the  men  are  able  to  judge  by  tbe  color  of  the  flame  and 
the  noise  of  tbe  blast  bow  to  operate,  and  wbat  they  lack  in  judg- 
ment of  tlie  eye  and  ear  is  given  by  the  test.  The  number  of 
times  a  converter  is  to  be  turned  down  to  empty  tbe  slag,  and  take 
a  sample  will  depend  on  the  quality  of  the  iron,  and  bow  mucb  ex- 
perience tbe  men  have  bad  with  tbe  same  iron.  It  will  generally 
not  be  more  than  tbree  times,  but  I  have  seen  the  samples  taken 
as  many  as  four,  and  sometimes  more,  witb  an  inexperienced 
teemer. 

It  is  found  tbat  repeated  additions  of  lime  greatly  facilitate  the 
separation  of  tbe  pbospborus,  and  tbat  they  are  absolutely  necessary 
when  tbe  phosphorus  "  bangs,"  i.  e.,  refuses  to  come  out.  When 
tbe  cbarge  is  right  tbe  ferro-manganese  is  added.     Tbis  is  heated 
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red-hot  for  the  pui-pose,  but  is  often  black  before  it  is  put  in.  The 
ferro- manganese  contains  77  per  cent,  of  manganese  and  5  per  cent, 
of  carbon.  Just  as  little  as  will  give  tlie  right  quantity  of  carbon 
is  used.  The  ferro-manganese  should  have  less  than  one-tenth  per 
cent,  of  silicon.  If  the  charge  should  work  very  hot  from  the 
presence  of  an  unusually  largo  amount  of  phosphorus  or  silicon, 
the  amount  of  lime  is  increased,  and  cold  scrap  suflScient  to  keep 
the  temperature  down,  is  added. 

As  the  ferro-manganese  contains  phosphorus,  and  as  the  bath  im- 
mediately after  the  after-blow  contains  considerable  oxide  of  iron, 
there  is  danger  that  its  reduction  by  the  carbon  of  the  ferro-man- 
ganese will  form  carbonic  oxide  sufficient  to  reduce  the  phosphoric 
acid  in  the  slag  and  cause  the  phosphorus  to  pass  into  the  metal. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  pour  off  the  slag  before  putting  in 
the  Spiegel,  to  prevent  the  reduction  of  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the 
slag.  As  all  the  slag  cannot  be  separated,  a  certain  amount  will  re- 
main in  or  go  back  into  the  iron.  In  order  to  diminish  the  quantity 
in  some  works,  as  at  Creusot,  only  about  one-third  of  the  spiegel 
is  added  in  the  converter  and  the  rest  is  put  in,  in  the  ladle  into 
which  but  very  little  of  the  slag  comes.  If  the  whole  of  the  spiegel 
was  added  in  the  converter  it  would  cause  too  great  ebullition. 
In  this  way  the  phosphorus  in  the  ingot  is  kept  down  to  0.02  per 
cent.  To  prevent  the  reduction  of  phosphoric  acid,  sufficient  pig 
containing  2  per  cent,  of  silicon  is  added  in  some  of  the  works, 
to  take  up  the  oxygen  in  the  iron  and  make  silicic  acid  of  the  silicon, 
and  the  slag  so  formed  poui'ed  off.  In  other  works,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  carbonic  oxide  from  the  carbon  of  the 
spiegel  acting  on  the  oxide  of  iron  in  the  bath,  and  consequent 
danger  of  the  reduction  of  the  phosphorus  already  in  the  slag,  from 
8  to  10  per  cent,  of  a  highly  silicious  pig  is  added  before  the  ad- 
dition of  the  spiegel  or  ferro,  so  as  to  be  sure  of  the  reduction  of 
all  the  iron  oxide.  The  slag  thus  formed  is  removed  and  the  ferro 
added.  As  the  addition  of  anything  containing  carbon  is  not  desir- 
able if  it  can  be  avoided,  in  order  to  add  as  little  as  possible,  a 
ferro-silicon  containing  10  per  cent,  silicon  was  for  some  time  used 
with  advantage.  For  rails  they  us^  7  per  cent,  of  spiegel ;  for 
ordinary  work  3  to  4.  This  spiegel  contains  12  per  cent,  of  man- 
ganese. 

I  give  below  three  tables  of  the  chemical  changes  which  take 
place  during  the  operation,  the  first  two  made  by  Mr.  Massenez,  of 
Horde,  and  published  in  1880,  the  last  recently  made  by  Mr.  Meier, 
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of  Dudelange,  Germany,  and   communicated  to   me  by  M 
Gilchrist. 

These  three  diagrams  do  not  differ  essentially  in  their  re 
They  were  made  at  intervals  of  nearly  five  years,  the  last  one  hi 
just  been  made. 

All  the  slag  is  not  turned  out  of  the  converter,  so  that 
the  contents  are  turned  into  the  ladle  the  slag  runs  over  the 
making  a  disagreeable  mess  which  attaches  itself  to  the 
side  of  the  ladle.  Sometimes  when  the  iron  has  been  cold  it 
furiously  both  in  the  ladle  and  in  the  moulds,  rising  at  tira 
much  as  18  inches.  It  boils  also  when  the  charge  is  overblov 
does  not  have  enough  lime.     The  cinder  contains : 

Iron 5  per  cent. 

Manganese 3       " 

Silica 5to    G       " 

Phosplioric  acid 18  to  20 

The  disposition  to  be  made  of  the  slag  has  been  one  of  the 
annoying  of  the  questions  to  be  considered.  In  most  of  the  v 
it  is  turned  on  to  the  floor,  toward  the  basic  shop,  and  is  alwa 
the  way.  At  Glengarnock,  however,  it  is  poured  direct  f  ron 
converter  into  a  slag  bogie,  placed  beneath  it.  The  slag  is  rec< 
in  a  cast-iron  receptacle,  made  of  10  staves  which  are  plain  on  tl 
side,  but  reinforced  at  the  top,  bottom,  sides,  and  middle  or 
outside.  These  are  bound  together  by  three  round  hoops,  place 
which  are  cast  in  the  outside.  These  hoops  have  eyes  at  eacl 
through  which  screw  bolts  pass.  This  cylindrical  vessel  is  place 
an  iron  bogie.  It  is  60  inches  in  diameter  at  the  bottom,  45  incl 
the  top,  and  42  inches  high.  It  has  three  handles  on  the  outside 
which  to  catch  the  crane  hooks,  to  lift  it  off  the  bogie  when  the 
is  cold.  This  slag  bogie  is  placed  under  the  converter  and  rec 
each  successive  discharge  of  slag,  until  the  metal  is  ready  to  be 
Fearing  that  the  slag  would  slop  from  being  poured  from  so  ; 
a  height,  a  spout  on  wheels,  about  5  feet  high,  was  prepared 
no  trouble  has  been  found  in  pouring  directly  into  the  recepi 
and  the  spout  has  been  abandoned.  By  this  method  there  i 
inconvenience  from  the  slag.  It  is  taken  away  when  the  bl 
over,  and  is  used  in  the  blast  furnace. 

The  following  is  an  exact  diary  of  one  operation  at  Horde, 
at  the  North-Eastern  works  and  two  at  the  South  Stafford 
works,  which  I  took,  watch  in  hand. 
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TIME   OF    BESSEMER   OPERATION   AT   HORDE. 

11.35    Converter  tnrned  ap,  lime  pat  in. 

11 .  39    Charge  made. 

11.44  Turned  up,  yellow  and  purple  flame. 

11 .48  Flame  quite  yellow. 

11 .51  Commences  to  slop  heavily. 

11.52  Smoke  becomes  whitish,  with  a  deep  yellow  border. 

11.56  Flame  small  and  little  of  it,  carbon  line  gone. 

11.57  Flame  very  yellow  and  murky. 

11.58  Crops  thrown  in. 

12.  Turned    down.      Flame    very    red.      Smoke    almost    black;    sample 

taken. 

12.04  Turned  up. 

12.05  Turned  down;  sample  taken. 

12.06  Slag  run  out.     Flame  almost  purple. 
12.08s  Turned  up. 

12.08J  Turned  down;  sample  taken. 

12.12    Crops  thrown  in,  and  spiegel  charged. 

12.15    Turned  down  for  casting. 

TIME   OF   TWO   BLOWS   AT  THE   NORTH-EASTERN    WORKS. 

3.20    Ladle  covered  with  slag  brought  by  locomotive. 

3.22i  Pouricg  finished. 

3.24^  Turned  up.     The   flame  clear  and  transparent,   tipped    with  red   at 

sides.     Flame  long,  slightly  purple. 
3 .  30     Flame  growing  yellow. 
3.31     Flame  tipped  with  yellow.     Silicon  out. 
3.33    Carbon  lines  in  spectro.«cope. 
3.38    Flame  thick,   yellow  above,  still  transparent  below  ;   carbon   lines  ; 

slag  thrown  out  frequently  ;  carbon  in  red  and  green  points. 
3.42    Carbon  line  gone.      Flanie   short,   transparent,    reddish  yellow,    with 

large  sparks  of  slag. 
3.45^  Large  amounts  of  iron  oxide  smoke.     Flame  short,  thick,  very  full, 

and  strong  yellow. 
3 .  47    Brown  smoke,  very  thick. 
3.48    Turned  down  ;  slag  tapped  ;  sample  taken. 
3.52^  Turned  up ;  short  yellow  flame  and  much  brown  smoke. 
3.54    Turned  down.     Length  of  after  blow  1  minute  10  seconds  ;  another 

sample, 
8.57    One  barrow  of  lime. 

3.59    Turned  up  35  seconds  after  blow  ;  slag  tapped. 
4.03    Two  per  cent,  of  ferro-manganeae,  80  per  cent,  manganese.  7  per  cent. 

carbon  ;  slag  run  off. 
4.08    Turned  down  for  casting. 


4.03  Charge  in.  Converter  turned  nearly  vertical ;  clear  bluish  flame,  trans- 
parent, with  reddish  streaks. 

4.13  Carbon  line  clear  in  spectroscope  ;  flame  blue  and  transparent  at  the 
mouth,  yellowish  at  the  tip  ;  gets  longer  and  thickens  gradually  ; 
slag  sparks  carried  very  high. 
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4.19  Flame  thick,  yellow  and  transparent  only  a   foot  or  two  fron 

mouth  ;  the  converter  tamed  np  vertical ;  slag  sparks  very 
and  abandant. 
4.20^  Flame  falling  rapidly  and  becoming  bushy;  carbon  out. 

4.20  Flame  short,  reddish,  brownish  yellow,  orange,  transparent,  and 

shower  of  sparks;  no  slopping  in  either  blow. 
4 .  23    Short  flame,  transparent  yellow  flame ;  strong  brown  smoke. 
4.26i  Turned  down;  slag  tapped;  sample  taken, 
4.84    One  barrow  of  lime  added. 
4.34i  Turned  up. 
4.41     Sample  taken. 
4.52    Turned  down  for  casting. 

TIME    OF   TWO   BLOWS    AT   THE    SOOTH    STAFFORDSHIRE   WORKS 

10.33  Charge  in.     Converter  turned  up  ;  reddish  yellow  flame;  many  s] 

10.35  Slopping  a  little. 

10.36  Flame  has  yellow  borders. 

10.37  Flame  yellow  with  reddish  streakp. 

10.38  Flame  yellow,  almost  entirely,  only  reddish  at  converter. 

10.39  Flame  yellow,  tipped  with  blue. 

10.40  Flame  light  yellow  and  bluish;   slopping. 

10.41  Flame  light  yellow,  slopping  a  great  deal. 

10.43  Flame  bluish  yellow,  tipped  with  yellow;  slopping. 

10.44  Brown  smoke  commences. 
10.46  Flame  edged  with  purple. 
10.48  Blast  increased. 

10.50    Flame  whitish  yellow  with  purple  edge. 

10. 53  Flame  short,  tipped  with  purple. 

10.54  Flame  very  short,  tipped  with  brown;  much  black  smoke. 
10.54^  Turned  down  ;  run  oft  slag ;  cleaned  mouth  of  convetter. 
10.56    Two  buckets  of  lime  thrown  in. 

10.58  Turned  up ;  long  yellow  flame  ;  reddish  smoke  ;  very  smoky  on 

10.59  Flame  shortening  up  ;  very  smoky. 

10.60  Turned  down  ;  sample  taken;  spiegel  brought  up. 
11 . 1  Slag  tapped. 

11.4  Another  bucket  of  lime  added. 

11.5  Turned  up;  blast — short  yellow  flame,  reddish  tip  and  edge ; 

smoke. 

11.6  Turned  down  ;  sample  taken. 

11.8      Slag  run  off,  and  cleaned  from  mouth  of  converter. 

11.10    Another  bucket  of  lime  added. 

11.11^  Turned  up  ;  full  yellow  short  flame,  much  smoke,  red  edge. 

12.        Turned  down  ;  sample  taken;  slag  tapped  ;  lime  goes  out  in  lump 

12. 15^  Turned  up  for  ten  to  fifteen  seconds  ;  spiegel  added ;  rather  cold. 

12.18    Turned  down  for  casting. 

11.32  Lime  charged  ;  converter  rolled. 

11 .30  Throw  in  lump  coal. 

11.40  Blow  a  little. 

1 1 .  41  Turned  down  for  casting. 
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12.5  IroD  weighed;  palled  to  hoist ;  commence  to  raise  it. 

12.15  Begin  to  ran  in  metal. 

12.28  Iron  In  ladle  turned  into  converter. 

12.281  Ck)nverter  tamed  up  ;  long  yellow  flame,  changing  to  reddish. 

12.28  Flame  short,  deep  orange  ;  sparks  numerous  ;  blast  22  lbs. 

12.29  Blast  19  lbs.;  iron  slops;  but  little  slag. 
12.80  Great  slops  of  slag. 

12.31  Blast  let  down  to  14  lbs.  to  stop  slopping. 

12.36  Blast  19  lbs.;  flame  thins,  blaish  ;  thick  on  sides,  thin  in  the  middle. 

12.40  Flame  short,  with  purple  edge  and  tips. 

12.41  Carbon  line  goes  ;  smoke  black. 

12.42  Turned  down  ;  slag  poured  off. 
12.44  Two  buckets  of  lime  added. 

12.44i  Turned  up;  short  full  vellow  flame;  purple  tip  ;  much  smoke  ;  blast 

18  lbs. 
12.47    Turned  down  ;  sample  taken  ;  slag  run  off. 

12.50i  Turned  up  ;  blast  15  lbs. ;  short  thick  yellow  flame  ;  reddish  smoke. 
12. 51^  Turned  down  ;  sample  taken, 
12.58    Spiegel  added. 
12.55    Turned  down  for  casting. 

As  soon  as  the  converter  is  empty  a  carefnl  inspection  must 
be  made  of  the  bottom  to  ascertain  its  condition.  This  is  done 
through  the  nose.  When  after  five  or  six  castings  it  looks  worn, 
the  iron  plate  which  forms  the  bottom  of  the  wind  chest  is  re- 
moved and  the  thickness  measured  with  the  instrument  made 
for  the  purpose.  This  is  an  iron  rod,  three  feet  long,  with 
a  stop  near  the  handle  to  prevent  its  passing  too  far  into  the 
tuyere  holes.  The  end  is  bent  over  a  little,  but  so  that  the  rod 
will  pass  into  the  tuyere  hole.  The  distance  between  the  bend  at 
the  end  and  the  stop  is  the  exact  thickness  of  the  bottom.  The 
bottom  on  the  inside  is  caught  with  the  hook  at  the  end,  and  the 
distance  between  the  stop  and  the  bottom  of  the  plug  on  the  out- 
side shows  how  much  the  plug  is  worn  away.  In  some  cases  the 
bottom  of  the  converter,  on  being  turned  down,  was  found  to  be 
reduced  to  about  seven  inches  in  thickness.  Many  of  the  holes 
were  stopped.  The  bottom  was  so  thin  that  it  was  not  safe  to  use 
it  any  longer.  Preparations  to  take  the  bottom  off  were  made  just 
^8  soon  as  the  converter  was  turned  down  and  before  it  was  tapped 

They  usually  make  six  blows  at  the  South  Staffordshire  works 
in  twelve  hours  with  each  of  the  three  converters.  They  should 
make  about  thirteen.  These  works  are  new  and  are  hardly  in  good 
working  order.  The  shortest  time  that  it  has  yet  been  possible 
under  ordinary  circumstances  to  make  a  single  blow  has  been  forty 
minutes.  This  would  give  thirty-eight  blows  in  twenty-four  hours. 
There  are  so  many  unforeseen  delays,  however,  that  this  limit  has 
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not  often  been  reached.     At  Bochum  they  have  reached  a 
as  thirty,  but  most  of  the  works  do  not  make  more  tlian 
twelve  blows  per  shift  when  everything  is  working  well, 
expected  that  each  converter  will  make  500  to  600  tons  of 
steel  or  iron  before  relining. 

At  the  North-Easteru  works  they  expect  with  the  four  con^ 
to  make  forty-eight  turns  every  twenty-four  hours.  Th( 
actually  making  from  thirty-eix  to  forty-two.  The  plant  wa 
to  make  2,500  tons  of  ingots  in  a  week.  The  converter 
either  way.  All  the  chains  of  the  overhead  cranes  and  of  tlu 
pulleys  are  sent  to  the  makers  to  be  reheated  every  three  r 
and  tested  to  three  times  their  capacity. 

At  Horde  the  men  are  paid  by  the  number  of  charges  they 
Before  commencing,  20  per  cent,  of  partly-burned  lime  is  p 
the  converter  and  the  charge  put  on  this.  No  slacked  lim 
be  used,  as  it  gives  bad  results.  The  experiment  of  blowing 
dered  lime  through  the  tuyeres  was  made,  as  it  was  thought 
more  intimate  mixture  of  the  steel  and  lime  would  result, 
had  to  be  abandoned.  The  converters  are  of  ten  tons  ca 
They  make  nine  to  ten  charges  in  a  day  of  12  hours. 

When  a  basic  converter  has  been  relined  they  always  u 
spectroscope,  but  when  it  is  going  they  turn  down  a  num 
times,  thus  ascertaining  the  state  of  the  metal  by  trial.  1 
out  the  condition  of  things  a  sample  is  taken  and  the  charge 
if  necessary,  again.  As  an  example,  a  charge  was  blown  3  u 
and  15  seconds  after  the  carbon  line  disappeared  and  the  i 
added.  It  was  then  blown  about  five  seconds  to  make  the 
right.  The  rule  which  they  adopt  in  working  on  a  new  char^ 
blow  until  all  the  carbon  is  out,  and  then,  if  from  experien 
known,  or  from  the  quality  of  the  blow  it  is  judged,  that 
take  five  minutes  to  get  rid  of  the  phosphorus,  to  blow  four  n 
and  then  turn  down  toward  the  basic  shop  and  run  off  the  si 
take  a  test.  It  is  always  best  to  get  rid  of  the  slag  whenevc 
possible,  and  to  add  fresh  lime.  The  men  judge  by  the  n 
less  granular  or  fibrous  condition  of  the  sample  how  long  to 
They  have  every  interest  in  making  good  material,  when  tl 
paid  by  the  ton.  The  average  at  the  North-Eastern  works  v 
tween  .05  and  .09  per  cent,  of  phosphorus,  out  of  a  week's  run 
one  or  two  were  as  high  as  .10,  and  this  from  the  direc 
When  the  iron  has  over  .12  per  cent,  phosphorus  the  ra< 
no  pay,  when  0.10,  half  pay.     It  is  quite  necessary  that  the 
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be  treated  should  be  uniform  in  phosphorus  and  silicon,  for  in  this 
way  the  men  acquire  experience  in  treating  it  which  they  could 
not  do  if  they  varied.  The  iron  billets  contain  .04  to  .05  per  cent. 
of  carbon.  Rails  for  India  .35  carbon,  for  the  North-Western  Rail- 
road .40  +  .  The  contract  for  the  rails  made  with  them  requires 
that  they  shall  not  break  by  cold ;  the  rails  were  made  of  very  low 
carbon,  so  as  not  to  break  at  —20°  F. 

At  the  N^orth-Eastern  works  the  twelve-ton  converter  turns  down 
into  its  ladle,  there  being  two  transfer  ladle  cranes  to  command  the 
four  converters.  This  ladle  is  then  transferred  to  the  ladle  crane, 
which  is  supported  at  the  topae  are  all  the  others.  The  castings  are 
made  successively  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  pit,  which  is  60  feet 
in  diameter.  The  positions  of  the  transfer  and  the  four  ingot  cranes 
ai*e  shown  in  the  diagrams.  Figs.  7  and  13.  At  3  p.m.  the  ladle  was 
full ;  at  3.01  it  was  transferred  to  the  ladle  crane  and  hooked  in  to 
prevent  its  turning  over.  The  transfer  is  made  by  the  ladle  having 
two  trunnions  on  the  same  piece.  The  transfer  crane  takes  the  out- 
side. The  ladle  crane  takes  the  i?iside  and  simply  lifts  the  whole  up. 
It  is  so  balanced  that  it  never  tips,  but  to  prevent  any  accident  that 
may  come  from  jar  it  is  always  hooked  in.  At  3.05  the  first  mould 
was  filled.  It  took  about  30  seconds  to  fill  an  ingot  mould  of  about 
1,000  lbs.,  and  only  a  little  longer  one  of  1,200  lbs.  At  3.05  the 
sample  was  taken  above  the  center  mould.  Only  a  few  of  the 
moulds  boiled;  scrap  was  put  in,  then  a  cover,  then  sand,  and 
finally  water,  which  eflectually  stopped  the  boiling  in  almost  every 
ease.  At  3.10  all  the  moulds  were  filled.  At  3.15  they  tried  to 
take  the  moulds  off,  but  they  did  not  come.  After  trying  six  it  was 
given  up.  In  the  mean  time  the  ladle  had  been  carried  around  to 
the  other  side  of  the  pit  and  the  slag  emptied.  Such  a  ladle  will 
last  as  many  as  thirty  heats.  If  the  skulls,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
can  be  successfully  extracted,  they  can  be  patched  up.  If  not  they 
will  last  only  five  or  six  heats.  They  are  lined  with  acid  linings, 
and  there  are  four  extra  ones  in  repair.  It  has  not  been  found 
that  the  acid  lining  affects  the  metal,  or  is  in  any  special  way  af- 
fected by  it. 

At  the  Rhine  Steel  works  the  ends  of  the  ladle  stoppers  are 
made  of  graphite.  They  are  first  made  in  a  press  to  the  proper 
shape.  Then  after  a  little  drying  they  are  put  into  a  holder,  the 
top  of  which  has  four  holes  to  hold  them  securely,  and  the  internal 
screw  bored  in.  This  takes  considerable  pressure,  so  that  the  clay 
comes  through  the  holes.     They  are  then  burned.     One  man  can 
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make  150  to  200  of  them  complete  in  12  hours.  They  cost  18 
pfennigs,  and  are  sold  for  25.  The  stoppers  are  screwed  npon  iron 
rods  covered  with  clay,  and  then  heated  in  an  oven. 

The  arrangements  of  the  various  pits  are  shown  npon  the 
plate,  Figs.  11  to  16.  The  old  English  plant.  Fig.  14,  had  two 
converters  turning  down  toward  each  other,  with  a  ladle  crane 
serving  the  converters  and  the  supplementary  cranes  around 
the  pit.  The  Holley  plant,  Fig.  15,  made  the  converters  turn 
down  toward  the  pit,  with  a  shallower  pit  and  the  ladle  crane  serving 
the  converters,  with  supplementary  cranes  arranged  like  the  others. 
The  Bolckow,  Fig.  12,  has  three  converters-  in  a  straight  line 
turning  toward  the  pit,  with  two  ladle  cranes  serving  quarter  circle 
pits,  which  are  really  on  top  of  the  ground,  each  pit  served  by  two 
supplementary  cranes,  so  that  three  converters  have  two  ladle 
cranes  and  four  supplementary  cranes.  The  South  Staffordshire 
works.  Fig.  11,  have  three  converters  in  a  straight  line  turning  to- 
ward the  pit  with  two  ladle  cranes,  a  pit  composed  of  two  arcs  of 
circles,  and  five  supplementary  cranes  for  three  converters  aronnd 
the  pit.  The  North-Eastem  works.  Fig.  13,  has  four  converters  in  a 
straight  line,  each  set  of  two  <K)nvertcrs  being  served  by  a  transfer 
ladle  crane  which  carries  the  ladle  to  the  central  crane,  which  is 
in  a  shallow  pit,  and  is  served  by  four  supplementary  cranes.  At 
Il5rde,  Fig.  16,  there  are  three  converters  in  a  straight  line,  turn- 
ing down  toward  tlie  pit,  served  by  a  loco-mobile  crane,  which  first 
takes  the  slag  and  then  the  steel,  and  carries  them  where  they  are 
wanted. 

At  the  works  of  the  North-Western  Railroad  Co.  at  Crewe,  the 
old  English  acid  plant  has  been  so  modified  as  to  he  very  compact. 
This  has  been  done  by  bridging  between  the  two  converters  and 
placing  a  turn-table  for  the  bogie  ladle  between  them.  The  cupolas 
are  placed  a  short  distance  back.  The  floor  level  of  the  works  is 
such  that  the  converter  bottom  is  put  on  from  there,  while  the  con- 
verter 18  nearly  horixontal^  the  pit  is  very  deep  and  has  two  levels, 
the  ladle  crane  can  be  raised  to  either  height.  There  are  but  two 
ingot  cranes  to  each  pair  of  convertern. 

At  Glengarnock  there  are  two  nearly  circular  pits  for  the  four 
converters,  with  a  15-ton  ladle  crane  to  each  pit.  There  are  five 
8-ton  cranes  to  the  two  pits,  so  arranged  that  thi'ee  of  them  can  be 
used  in  each  pit.  Both  the  ladle  and  the  pit  cranes  are  sap- 
|>orted  above,  and  are  tied  to  each  other  and  to  the  framework  of 
the  roof  by  girders.     Tliey  run  above  on  friction  rollers,  and  are  so 
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iftt  they  are  easily  moved.  Two  of  these  cranes  on  each  side 
situated  tliat  they  can  transfer  the  hot  ingots  to  the  soaking 
1  one  has  a  jib  so  long  that  it  can  take  the  ingots  out  of  both 
;  pits,  and  at  the  same  time  sweep  both  soaking  pits,  and 
he  soaking  pit  ingots  on  the  actuated  rolls  leading  to  the 
g  mill.  One  crane  in  each  pit  commands  the  sticker  press, 
i  jib  of  one  of  these  cranes  a  Duckham  scale  is  attached, 
3  of  ten  tons,  for  weighing  the  ingots  which  have  only 
ly  filled  the  mould. 

he  pit  arrangements  the  North-Eastern  seems  to  be  the  best, 
ne  at  Glengarnock  is  very  compact  and  convenient.  The 
iw  one  is  very  cramped,  the  South  Staffordshire  one  less 
t  of  all  the  methods  the  Horde  seems  to  be  on  all  accounts 
jt  adapted  for  doing  good  work,  for  the  reason  that  the  con- 
and  the  pit  are  entirely  independent  of  each  other.  I  see 
son  why  there  should  be  any  connection  between  the  two. 
t  is  a  constant  source  of  embarrassment,  and  a  reason  for  de- 
nd  for  doing  w^ork  which  eventually  has  to  be  done  over 

The  casting  house  should  be  entirely  independent  of  the 
ter,  and  so  arranged  that  the  casting  may  be  done  wherever 
invenient,  and  the  stuck  ingots  arranged  for,  in  such  a  way 
ley  can  be  pressed  out  of  their  moulds  at  once,  so  that  the 
can  be  used  over  again  without  delay.  The  skulls  are  all 
1  up  to  be  used  again. 

en  the  ingots  do  not  draw  easily  they  are  hammered  on  the 

rith  a  sledge,  and  when  they  still  do  not  fall  they  are  struck 

mass  suspended  to  the  crane  hook  holding  the  mould,  by  two 

Tiie  moulds  are  swung  on  the  crane  to  a  spot  behind  it, 
water  is  allowed  to  play  on  them  until  cool, 
^me  of  the  works  the  bottom  of  the  ingot  rests  on  a  cast-iron 
vith  a  depression  in  it,  eo  that  the  ingot  has  a  protuberance 

bottom.  This  makes  the  ingot  roll  out  so  that  the  crop 
re  smaller.  The  plate  is  flanged  so  as  to  make  the  depression 
n  the  center  of  the  ingot.  The  edges  are  covered  with  sand, 
the  steel  flows  out,  it  is  covered  with  wet  sand.  The  moulds 
nerally  easily  removed,  but  sometimes  they  stick  a  little  on 
)ttom.     A  blow  or  two  will  usually  be  sufficient  to  loosen 

If  not,  tliey  are  struck  on  the  sides  with  the  head  of  a 
ir.  If  they  do  not  then  deliver,  they  are  struck  on  the 
vitli  a  sledge,  and  have  eitlier  not  cooled  enough  to  contract  If 

jntly,  or  are  held  by  some  mechanical  obstruction.     They  are  I J 
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generally  put  back  into  the  pit  to  give  tliem  time  to  cool,  and  a 
raised  again  and  hit  several  sharp  blows  with  a  sledge.  If  this 
not  sntKcient  to  loosen  the  ingot,  the  mould  with  the  ingot  in  it 
left  suspended  in  the  air.  A  large  mass  suspended  from  the  h 
which  is  attached  to  the  chain  of  the  ingot,  by  its  chain  is  then  ra 
med  against  the  side  with  as  heavy  a  blow  as  two  men  can  give. 
this  does  not  loosen  it,  it  is  taken  out  of  the  pit  and  is  either  I 
to  get  cold  or  is  sent  still  hot  to  the  ** sticker"  press. 

In  a  single  cast,  eight  of  the  thirteen  moulds  at  the  North-Eastc 
works  drew  without  pounding.  The  othere  had  to  be  pound 
The  thirteen  moulds  were  all  drawn  in  thirty-five  minutes. 

All  the  ingot  moulds  from  which  the  ingots  cannot  be  drawn 
taken  out  of  the  pit  and  generally  left  to  cool.    The  number  of 
blow  is  painted  on  them,  and  they  are  then  treated  differently 
different  works.   In  some,  as  at  Bolckow,  Vaughan  &  Co.'s,  they 
placed  in  a  horizontal  hydraulic  press,  and  the  ingot  pressed 
At  Glengarnock,  the  "  sticker  press"  is  made  of  very  lieavy  easti 
with  brackets  on  each  side,  inclined  so  as  to  be  18  inches  apart     * 
the  bottom,  and  36  inches  apart  on  the  upper  sides.     They  are  tli 
large  enough  to  receive  the  largest  ingots.    On  the  bottom  a  he2% 
step  is  cast  the  width  of  the  thickness  of  the  mould,  which  is  J  v 
above  a  shallow  pit.    The  mould  support  has  a  very  wide  base.    T* 
front  is  inclined  at  80°.     On  the  top  a  hydraulic  cylinder,  witls 
differential  ram,  capable  of  50  tons  pressure  is  placed.    In  this  pi'« 
the  moulds  are  stripped  so  hot  that  they  can  go  to  the  soaking  pi 
In  the  ordinary  presses  the  ingot  is  cold  before  it  can  be  put  ica 
the  press.    In  these  works  one  press  is  placed  beside  each    ■ 
and   directly  back  of  the  soaking  pits,  and  is  commanded  by^ 
pit  crane.     In  others,  the  mould  is  placed  in  a  frame  in  an    tr 
right  position,  the  bottom  being  12  inches  from  the  ground. 
falling  weight  is  made  to  strike  the  center  of  the  ingot.     In  hc^ 
these  methods  the  object  is  to  save  both  the  ingot  and  the  mou 
but  the  latter  is  frequently  broken  by  the  miscarriage  of  theweig^ 
It  is  the  general  experience  with   these   "sticker  presses"    tl 
at  least  75  per  cent,  of  the  stuck  moulds  can  be  saved.     In  iii^ 
works  no  attempt  is  made  to  save  the  mould.    If  it  will  not  deli 
it  is  placed  under  a  drop,  and  the  mould  broken  off  from  it. 
number  of  the  charge  is  then  painted  on  the  ingot,  and  it  goes 
to  the  works.     The  same  falling  weight'is  used  to  break  np  all 
skulls  and  scrap  made  about  the  works. 

In  most  of  the  works  the  moulds  are  poured  from  the  top 
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large  ingots  are  made,  but  at  Hovde  the  ingot  moulds  are  very 
BTnall,  being  hexagonal  in  shape,  about  6  inches  across  and  32  inches 
high,  and  the  system  of  bottom  casting  is  used.  It  takes  three- 
qaarters  of  an  hour  to  cast  seven  tons.  By  such  a  system  the 
amount  of  loss  is  at  a  maximum.  There  are  crop  ends  from  the 
ingots  and  runners  from  the  castings.  These  are  all  used  again 
either  in  the  Siemen's  Martin's  process  or  in  a  converter,  but  a 
diminution  of  output  from  the  plant  is  the  result.  When  the  bot- 
tom runners  are  weak  they  sometimes  bui^st,  and  I  have  seen  a 
whole  casting  run  into  the  pit  from  that  cause. 

Generally  the  ingot  moulds  are  either  on  the  sand  of  the  pit  or 

on  an  iron  plate  covered  with  sand,  which  is  sometimes  flanged  so 

that  it  can  be  banked  with  sand.     At  the  Korth-Eastern  works  the 

I'ed-hot  ingots  are  carried  on  small  bogies  to  the  reheating  furnaces. 

TVhen  the  steel  is  very  soft  it  sometimes  boils  f uriousl}^,  running 

ovor  the  sides  of  the  moulds.     Such  ingots  are  never  full,  and  when 

tho  boiling  subsides  a  little  they  are  often  refilled.     All  the  ingots 

which  boil  have  hollow  ends.  The  red-hot 
ingots  at  the  North-Eastern  works  and  in  most 
others  are  lifted  from  the  pit  by  the  crane  and 
placed  on  bogies  which  it  takes  two  men  to 
handle.  At  Bolckow,  Vaughan  &  Co.'s  four  are 
lifted  on  to  an  iron  car,  and  a  train  of  such  cars 
,    is  moved  by  a  locomotive,  and  they  are  carried 

Arrangement  for  •'  .    ,       •  *  i         t^t        i 

moving  ingotf    iq  the  scalcs  to   bo  weii^rhed.     At  the  r^orth- 

Fig.  itkf       Eastern  works  these  are  about  100  feet  distant. 

From  here  thev  are  carried  either  to  the  soak- 

ing  pits  or  to  the  reheating  furnaces  which  are 

about  150  feet  from  the  casting  pit. 

At  the  West  Cumberland  works  when  the 
ingot  is  uncovered  it  is  caught  with  the  shears 
whose  sides  project.  Fig.  16d.  This  is  caught 
by  one  of  the  two  hooks,  one  a  ring,  Fig.  16/*, 
bent  at  right  angles  through  the  center,  which 
turns  on  a  swivel,  the  other,  Fig.  16^,  three  hooks. 
The  ingot  in  the  shears  is  lifted  out  of  the  pit  by 
the  crane  hung  on  an  overhead  railroad  and 
carried  to  the  soaking  pits  by  two  men.  It  is 
transferred  to  the  soaking-pit  crane  from  the 
Overhead  railway,  and  just  before  it  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  pit 
^^e  chain  is  let  go,  and  the  force  of  the  blow  on  the  sides  of  tlie 
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shears  forces  the  ingot  out.     All  the  transfers  bj  crane  ar 
made  with  either  of  the  two  hooks. 

The  soaking  pits  are  made  in  two  ways,  one  with  brie 
the  other  in  steel  castings  like  an  ingot  moald,  bat  fonr 
thick.  Both  of  them  have  double  covers.  The  brick  oi 
built  as  they  usually  are  and  need  constant  repairs.  The  othe 
almost  none.  The  mould  is  put  on  a  foundation  of  fire-brick 
two  feet  thick.  The  casting  is  placed  on  this  and  rami 
the  outside  with  fine  broken  brick.  When  cold  it  tak 
to  six  heats  to  bring  them  up,  when  hot  it  takes  half  an 
get  them  ready  for  the  rolls.  When  once  hot  they  are  kept  i 
Saturday  to  Monday  without  difliculty.  When  not  in  use 
put  in  to  keep  up  the  heat  and  to  keep  ont  the  air.  They 
to  go  from  ingot  to  cogging  mill  withoat  heating.  Th( 
are  made  of  any  size  to  suit  the  ingots  they  are  to  receive.  A 
garnock  there  are  twelve  18  x  18  inches,  and  5  feet  6  inchc 
and  six  30  x  30  inches^  and  tlie  same  depth.  From  the  soaki 
the  ingots  are  carried  either  by  an  overhead  railroad,  or  by  a 
rollers  as  at  Glengamock,  the  object  being  to  get  them  to  i. 
as  quickly  as  pi^ssible.  The  ingots  for  tin  plates  are  cogged,  t 
the  hammer,  cut  up  into  small  pieces,  re-heated  and  rolled  to 

Where  there  is  an  acid  and  a  basic  plant  together,  as  at  A 
the  Shine  Steel  works,  Horde,  and  other  places  on  the  Coi 
no  difference  is  made  between  the  basic  and  acid  producti 
ingots  all  gv>  to  the  rolls  at  the  same  time  and  cannot  be 
guislied.  No  attempt  is  made  to  mark  them.  When  the  w 
been  done  properly,  they  claim  a  little  less  phosphorus  for  tl 
than  for  the  acid  steel.  The  basic  steel  contains  onl v  a  trace  of 

The  slags  which  form  during  the  ope^ati^n  contain  fron 
26  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid.     The  average  composition 
below. 

Crrasot.  HS 

Lime  and  magnesia 51.  SS, 

Al^mina^cic 5.  2. 

Oride  of  iiOQ  and  manganese 11.  19 

PbosfiliQric  acul 16.  19 

SUka 12.  6 

96.  99 

Thev  are  treated  differentlv,  acoordinsr  as  the  works  i 
works  transformed  or  built  for  the  purpose.  In  the  fom 
they  are  dumped  into  the  pit,  and  are  always  in  the  way. 
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tlie  works  are  new  the  rotation  of  the  converter  allows  the  slags  to 
be  tipped  away  from  the  pit  toward  the  house  where  the  refrac- 
tory materials  are  made.  It  falls  in  a  heap  out  of  the  way.  It  can 
be  cooled  with  water  at  once  and  taken  away,  and  this  is  the  method 
at  the  North-Eastern  works.  At  Eston  and  Glengarnock  the  slag 
18  not  dumped  on  the  floor  but  in  an  iron  car,  and  is  carried 
away  at  once.  At  Horde  it  is  tipped  into  a  special  ladle  on  the 
ladle-crane  and  carried  to  some  designated  place.  At  most  of  the 
works  in  England  the  slag  is  thrown  away.  At  Eston  and  Glen- 
garnock it  is  used  in  small  quantities  in  the  blast-furnace  charges 
for  Thomas  pig.  At  Horde  they  are  all  sold  to  a  company  who 
have  purchased  the  patent,  right  to  treat  them  for  all  Germany. 

This  treatment  is  very  simple.  The  slags  are  first  crushed,  in 
doing  which  a  considerable  amount  of  scrap  steel  is  recovered.  They 
are  then  ground  fine  and  treated  in  large  tanks  ^with  weak  hydro- 
chloric acid,  in  order  to  dissolve  out  all  the  phosphates  without 
attacking  the  silica,  which  is  easily  done  cold.  The  slag  is  kept  con- 
stantly in  motion.  When  the  acid  has  done  its  work  and  before  the 
silica  is  attacked,  the  liquid  is  run  off,  and  strained  milk  of  lime  is 
added  until  the  material  is  very  nearly  neutral,  tests  being  made 
at  very  short  intervals.  This  precipitates  the  phosphates  as  an  im- 
palpable powder,  which  is  at  once  pumped  through  a  filter-press. 
The  water  containing  the  lime  chloride  is  allowed  to  run  off.  After 
washing,  the  phosphates  are  dried  and  sold  for  manure.  It  is  not 
only  valuable  from  the  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  which  it  con- 
tains, but  because  its  very  fine  state  of  division  makes  it  readily 
attacked  in  the  earth,  and  easily  absorbed  by  the  roots  of  the  plants. 
The  residue  in  the  tanks  still  contains  six  per  cent,  of  phosphoric 
acid,  but  in  order  to  recover  that  there  would  be  danger  of  attack- 
ing the  silica.  It  also  contains  45  per  cent,  of  iron.  It  is  sold  after 
washing  to  the  iron  manufacturers,  and  is  an  excellent  material 
for  making  Thomas  pig.  The  process  costs  but  little  and  yields  a 
large  profit. 

The  arrangement  of  the  mills  is  different  in  all  the  works.  In 
all  the  newly  constructed  ones  the  chief  object  has  been  to  do  as 
much  of  the  work  by  mechanical  means  as  possible.  The  plan 
of  the  South  Staffordshire  mill  is  shown  in  Fig.  10.  The  North- 
Eastern,  which  is  one  of  the  later  ones  and  the  best-planned  mill 
that  I  have  visited,  is  built  on  a  long  strip  of  land,  one  end  of  which  is 
the  bank  of  the  River  Tees,  where  everything  arriving  by  water 
is  landed.     The  mill  is  situated  about  the  middle  of  the  plot.     The 
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reheating:  furnaces  are  situated  about  100  feet  from  the  convert- 
ers  to  the  left.  There  are  four  of  them,  with  a  wood-paved  space 
in  front  of  them.  Each  set  of  two  furnaces  has  a  chain  ar^tnated 
by  raising  the  hydraulic  press  vertically.  Opposite  each  of  the  four 
doors  of  the  furnace  is  a  hydraulic  piston  with  a  wheel  and  chain 
for  drawing  out  the  ingots.  The  chain  is  fastened  below,  passes 
over  the  wheel  at  the  top  of  the  press  down  the  side  to  a  wheel 
which  changes  the  motion  to  a  horizontal  one,  and  then  in  and  out 
over  four  pulleys.  The  object  of  this  is  to  draw  the  hot  ingots 
out  of  the  furnace.  The  lift  has  four  of  these  pulleys  on  each  side 
of  it  to  be  used  for  separate  furnaces.  The  furnaces  have  four 
dooi-8.  To  put  an  ingot  in,  the  bogie  is  run  up  against  the  open 
door.  When  the  ingot  goes  in  part  of  the  way  a  bar  bent  at  right 
angles  with  a  roller  on  the  angle  and  crowbars  are  used  to  get  the 
ingots  to  their  pljice.  Coal  is  piled  up  in  front  of  the  door  to  burn 
any  air  that  enters  there.  The  furnace  is  fired  with  coal  and 
blown.  The  waste  heat  is  used  to  make  steam.  There  is  40  feet 
clear  between  the  furnace  and  the  lift,  so  as  to  give  plenty  of  room 
to  manipulate  the  ingots.  The  ingots  are  brought  just  as  hot  as 
they  will  bear  transportation  from  the  ingot  pit.  At  Horde  these 
furnaces  have  eleven  doors  and  bold  26  of  the  small-sized  ingots 
which  they  make  there  at  a  time.  They  were  trying  the  experi- 
ment of  using  water-gas  for  heating,  making  it  with  superheated 
steam.  It  was  not  very  successful,  although  it  works  well  at  Essen. 
At  the  North-Eastern  works  the  ingots  are  all  large,  and  the 
furnaces  hold  only  12  of  them.  On  the  right  and  just  in  front  of 
the  cogging  mill  are  two  sets  of  four  soaking  pits.  Each  pit  is 
seven  feet  deep,  and  seventeen  inches  square.  It  has  an  iron  top 
and  a  double  iron  cover.  The  pits  are  commanded  by  a  light 
hydraulic  crane,  with  the  top  supported,  which  swings  to  the  mill. 
When  these  pits  are  used,  the  ingots  are  soaked  in  their  own  heat 
for  about  half  an  hour,  and  then  swung  to  the  cogging  mill. 
This  is  a  very  heavy  one,  moved  by  a  heavy  reversing  en- 
gine. The  ingot  is  passed  through  each  pass  of  the  rolls  twice. 
They  are  36  inches  with  a  lift  of  two  inches.  They  are  eight 
feet  wide  and  have  seven  passes.  The  housings  of  the  roU^are 
very  heavy.  On  both  sides  of  the  mill  are  large  actuated  rolls  to 
move  the  ingots.  The  cogging  rolls  are  only  two-high,  but 
work  up  to  400  tons  in  twelve  hours.  The  rolls  are  raised  and 
lowered  by  hydraulic  pressure,  a  quarter  section  toothed  wheel 
acting  on  a  full  one.    The  tables  in  front  and  behind  have  five 
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rollers,  beyond  these,  a  set  of  actuated  rollers  which  carry  the  slab 
or  bloom  to  the  bank,  if  it  is  to  be  sent  away,  or  to  the  roughing 
and  finishing  rolls  about  100  feet  away,  if  it  is  to  be  worked  up. 
If  it  is  to  be  sent  away  as  ingot,  the  two  ends  are  cut  by  the  saw, 
when  it  drops  on  to  a  car  in  a  pit  holding  an  old-fashioned  scale- 
rack  on  a  bogie.  This  is  actuated  by  a  wire  rope  about  fifty  feet 
distant,  caught  by  a  steam  crane,  the  end  caught  by  a  hook.  It  is 
carried  where  it  is  to  be  deposited  and  dumped  by  letting  out  the 
suspension  chain,  the  hook  holding  the  bottom  part.  Two  of  these 
cranes  run  in  and  about  the  works.  One  man  handles  the  crane, 
another  attends  to  the  adjustment  of  the  pieces  to  be  lifted,  and 
dumps  tliem  when  they  arrive  at  their  destination.  These  loco- 
motive cranes  do  all  the  work  of  the  mill.  The  charging  of  the 
red-hot  ingots  is  automatic,  and  also  their  transportation  to  the 
point  where  the  cranes  take  them.  As  these  cranes  are  obliged  to 
be  near  certain  points  all  the  time,  they  get  their  water  from  pits 
in  the  center  of  the  track,  on  the  outside  of  the  building  in  which 
there  are  water  plugs.  The  tanks  for  the  water  supply  are,  as  is 
quite  usual  in  England,  on  the  top  of  the  engine  buildings.  To 
the  left  and  beyond  the  cogging  mill  are  two  furnaces  like  the 
others  with  a  double- wheeled  hydraulic  press,  so  that  one  press 
can  serve  several  furnaces  now  used  for  heating  ingots,  but  prob- 
ably to  be  used  for  heating  blooms.  Over  the  cogging  mill  and 
'engine  there  is  a  heavy  overhead  crane  commanding  both  and  the 
full  width  of  the  mill.  The  engine  is  here  to  the  right.  The 
roughing  and  finishing  rolls  have  a  reversing  engine  to  the  left. 
They  both  have  actuated  rolls  on  the  floor  in  front  of  them.  The 
roll  engines  in  almost  all  of  the  new  works  are  reversing,  the  revers- 
ing being  done  by  hydraulic  machinery.  On  the  left  of  the  engine 
is  the  roll-turning  shop,  also  commanded  by  the  overhead  crane. 
The  engine  is  entirely  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall  about  four  feet  six 
inches  high.  The  engineer's  house  is  in  the  middle  over  the  en- 
gine, and  commands  a  view  of  all  that  part  of  the  mill.  The  rough- 
ing rolls  are  in  a  direct  line  from  the  cogging  mill,  and  the  blooms 
come  directly  to  it.  After  passing  these  rolls  it  is  transferred  by 
four  automatic  pushers  across  to  the  finishing  rolls  through  which 
it  is  made  to  pass.  The  finishing  mill  is  there  composed  of  two 
pairs  of  28-inch  rolls. 

At  Glengarnock,  the  cogging  mill  has  a  pair  of  rolls  7  feet  long 
and  36  inches  in  diameter,  worked  by  a  reversing  engine.  The 
rolls  are  raised  and  lowered  by  a  small  steam  engine  placed  on  top 
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of  the  housings,  and  within  easy  reach  of  the  platform  from  which 
all  the  motions  of  the  mill  ai'e  controlled.  The  rolls  take  15-incL 
ingots  and  reduce  them  to  3  x  2.J  inches.  The  ingot,  while  being 
rolled,  is  pushed  forward  and  tilted  by  four  hydraulic  cyh'nders,  sc 
arranginl  that  the  ingot  can  be  turned  over,  made  to  miss  one,  two, 
or  oven  three  passes,  if  desired,  or  the  ingot  may  be  raised  and 
made  to  travel  horizontally  with  or  without  being  turned  over 
The  mwhanioal  devices  about  these  rolls  are  so  very  ingenious  and 
simple  that  with  two  men  and  a  boy  their  capacity  is  stated  to  be 
200  to  250  tons  per  shift  of  12  hours. 
J  At  the  South  Staffordshire  works,  where  they  make  plate  exdu- 

sivolv,  the  rolls  are  verv  lanje  and  heavy.  In  all  the  new  workE 
the  ongine-house  commands  a  full  view  of  the  works.  At  the 
North-Kastorn  works,  and  also  at  Eston,  the  policy  is  to  have  at 
few  or\>p  ends  a^  }>ossible.  Whether  short  or  long  iron  billets  oi 
rails  are  made,  the  ingots  are  rolled  out  to  pieces  which  are  often 
over  125  foot  long.  To  provide  for  this  length  there  are  twc 
inoliniHl  pianos,  one  on  each  side  of  the  rolls.  Behind  it  is  verj 
stivp,  tho  pioi^os  l>oing  nulled  passing  at  times  over  the  overhead 
orano ;  in  fn>nt  tho  inclined  plane  is  rather  lower.  At  Eston  it 
is  flat,  Tho  piece  is  nvoived  on  rolls  which  go  only  a  certain 
distaiuv  and  an>  then  stopj>ed,  the  next  roll  taking  the  motion. 
and  ik>  on.  On  }vissing  the  last  pass  it  goes  to  the  side  of  the 
ir.olnii\i  pl^^nos  and  is  carried  on  aotnated  rolls  to  the  saw.  Here 
it  iji  o^n  to  any  length,  A  single  ingot  generally  makes  five  raih 
of  24  foot.  If  the  pioix>s  are  short,  as  wire  billets,  they  ait 
OT^^p}x^^  u}v>n  a  w:igon  Inflow  the  surface  of  the  mill  and  carrieci 
v>ri;  as  iho  Mix^nis,  If  tho  pi\vo>  are  long  they  are  caaght  bi 
iho  ltX\viv»t:vo  oranes  and  oArrio*!  to  thoir  pla^^e  either  in  or  out 
i^f  tho  wv  ""ks.  At  Eston  tho  work  is  done  bv  overhead  cranei 
wl.^-h,  AS  hor\\  vVMnmanJ  the  whv^lo  of  the  rail  plants.  The  raiU 
*ro  v"*r,i  iiv  ano.  are  vn>ht:-d  to  their  i^ia«?  bv  a  wA^ron  carrvinff  i 
Y^nsbcr,  w:.\-^h  l^r.^lu>s  tho  rai^s  or  b&rs  :o  rifiiit  or  left,  but  allowi 
T  :o  wAp.-ri  tk^  rtass  iruior  in  one  diroc-tlon  Sk'  as  to  shore  on  the  jour 
TK-v  iv,.-k. 

At  Ksio'n  t'ho  !*"!'>  arv  movt-si  to  one  s'do  or  the  other  of  the  mill 
jis  rocv:>irv%Vv  a  :rni-k  a»::nA:oi?  bv  a  wire  tv'po  attftchcd  to  the  dmn 
c^*  A  Tt  \  I  :^:ivo  cTii'ir.o.  N ore  vf  ::;o  i:-arrA  :r ^  is  »^*»>ne  bv  men.  I1 
IS  t'^^  ,:^rc  >v  j^n.a'^  \x-\-n':s-v.\os  5Lr.d  vWrroAi^.  v>r  \xv»nrH'4ive  cmuefi 
T  •:    -Tf.-'s  aro  t>«>:   *"crviv\  V»r.;   str&:ir!:TOT^«   ,r:d   with   ordiBUj 
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Messrs.  Thomas  and  Gilchrist  gave  the  cost  of  making  one  ton 
basic  steel  in  1882,  in  England,  as  follows  :^ 


Cost  per  Ton. 
s.    d. 

Welffht. 
cwt. 

Cost  of  Ton 
of  Ingot. 

B.    d. 
8    6 

5    6 

4.5 

1     8 

12    6 

0.75 

5.75 

• 

8.88 

1  10 

80  11 

.nibs.  1    6 

8    4 

2    0 

1    0 

4    6 

20    3 

8.5 

7    4if 
27    7« 
42    0 

Labor 

Coal 

Coke 

Ingot  moulds 

Lime 

Ferro-manganese 

Refractory  material. .'. 

Repairs 

Interest  and  sinking  fund  at  10  per  cent. 
General  expenses  and  royalty 

Total  cost 

Waste 

Cost,  including  waste 

Cost  of  pig 

69    734 

These  figures  are  given  for  direct  work.  Remelting  would  add 
3s*  6d.  to  4s.  6d.  per  ton  more  to  the  amount. 

The  waste  in  the  process  will  vary  from  14  to  16  per  cent.  The 
^^inount  of  the  basic  additions  will  be  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  of 
Ax^  pig  ;  the  Spiegel  4  to  6  per  cent.  The  lining  used  will  amount 
to  150  lbs.  per  ton  of  steel  produced  ;  extra  labor,  4  to  6  pence. 
rtie  diflEerence  between  the  cost  of  Bessemer  and  Thomas  pig 
^511  depend  on  the  locality. 

IV^ith  regard  to  the  quality  of  steel  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
now  that  not  only  low  carbon  steel  and  ingot  iron  can  be  made, 
t>iit  also  all  the  varieties  which  can  be  produced  by  the  acid  process 
^^ith  any  percentage  of  carbon  and  with  great  uniformity  in  their 
composition  with  both  low  phosphorus  and  silicon.     The  silicon, 
s**lphur  and  phosphorus  may  always  be  made  lower,  while   the 
^^anganese  will  generally  be  about  the  same  as  in  the  acid  proc- 
ess   under   the  same  conditions.      These  amounts  may  be   regu- 
lated so  as  to  produce  any  quality  of  steel,  and  the  only  reason 
^^y  the  basic  has  not  taken  the  place  altogether  of  the  acid  process 
^8,  first,  the  extra  cost  of  the  refractory  materials,  which  is  every 
^^y  diminishing,  and  also  the  inferiority  of  output  occasioned  by 
the  time  which  is  required  for  the  after-blow,  and  also  by  the  cost 

♦  JoorDal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  London,  April,  1882. 
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of  repairs.  The  result  of  twelve  tests  made  in  September,  1884,  at 
the  North-Eastern  works  showed  the  lowest  tensile  strain  to  have 
been  23.53  tons,  and  the  highest  28.34 ;  the  lowest  elongation,  23 
percent.,  the  highest  30;  the  lowest  reduction  of  area  45.9  per 
cent.,  and  the  highest  59.3.  There  is  no  doubt  that  higher  qualities 
could  be  made  if  the  demand  for  them  was  suflSciently  remunera- 
tive. 

With  regard  to  the  advantages  of  the  construction  of  such  works, 
it  may  be  said  that  they  are  equally  well  adapted,  with  changes  of 
lining,  for  the  production  of  either  basic  or  acid  steel.  The  pecul- 
iarities which  are  necessary  for  the  basic  are  great  conveniences 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  acid.  The  method  of  transferring  the 
ladle  gives  every  advantage  in  the  pit,  and  does  not  in  any  way 
increase  the  difficulties  of  the  manipulation  of  the  plant.  In  fact, 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  reason  why  there  should  be  any  pit 
near  the  converter.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  liquid  steel  as 
w^ell  as  the  iron  can  be  transported  considerable  distances.  The  pit 
is  a  great  disadvantage  to  the  work  of  the  converter,  and  the  con- 
verter to  the  pit,  and  there  seems  no  reason  why  they  should  be 
kept  together.  With  the  casting  shop  separate  from  the  converter 
there  would  be  plenty  of  room  and  little  concentration  of  heat,  so 
that  the  men  could  work  more  freely  and  with  more  effect.  The 
experience  gained  at  Horde  shows  that  there  is  no  necessary  con- 
nection between  them.  They  might  better  be  some  distance  apart 
than  to  be  connected.  The  control  gained  by  discharging  the  slag 
into  a  ladle  instead  of  on  the  ground  is  also  a  great  gain.  Even  if 
the  slag  has  no  commercial  value,  getting  it  into  compact  form 
makes  it  easier  to  handle  and  leaves  the  space  under  the  converter 
free  at  all  times.  The  method  of  giving  complete  rotation  to  the 
converter  and  arranging  it  to  move  cither  way,  so  that  the  slag  is 
tipped  toward  the  basic  shop  instead  of  toward  the  pit,  is  an  advan- 
tage, but  does  not  equal  the  complete  removal  of  the  slag  in  one  mass, 
which  is  perfectly  manageable,  as  at  Glengarnock,  and  therefore 
necessitates  the  use  of  fewer  men.  The  method  of  removing  the 
different  parts  of  the  converter  on  hydraulic  wagons,  leaving  the  pit 
always  free,  and  the  use  of  overhead  cranes  for  manipulation  and  ad- 
justing all  parts  of  the  apparatus,  needs  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 
The  rapidity  with  which  all  parts  can  be  moved  from  place  to  place 
and  put  into  position  again  removes  the  difficulties  of  much  of  the 
manipulation.  With  a  sufficiently  large  basic  shop,  and  steam  cap- 
stans, the  transfer  takes  but  a  few  moments.     The  objection  to  the 
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basic  process  is  the  deficiency  in  output,  which  in  many  places  must 
nearly  counterbalance  the  profit  which  comes  from  using  an  inferior 
iron.  When  a  few  engineering  difficulties  are  overcome  there 
seems  no  doubt  but  that  the  basic  will  successfully  compete 
with  the  acid  process.  With  regard  to  the  great  cost  of  refractory 
materials  per  ton  of  steel,  the  future  lies  in  reducing  the  cost  by 
either  cheapening  the  present  process  or  finding  a  more  enduring 
material.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  prospect  of  cheapening 
tlie  process  so  long  as  stamping  the  slurry  into  moulds  for  the 
bricks  or  for  relining  the  converter,  which  must  be  done  by  hand, 
is  considered  essential.  When  all  the  parts  can  be  compressed  by 
hydraulic  machinery,  it  would  seem  not  only  that  the  work  would 
be  more  uniformly  done,  but  that  the  strength  of  the  bricks  to  be 
burned  in  moulds  and  of  the  parts  to  be  burned  in  place  would  be 
very  much  greater  and  the  work  more  rapidly  done.  There  seems 
to  be  no  reason  why  the  manufacture  of  a  brick  from  the  mould 
to  the  oven  should  take  more  than  five  minutes.  The  manufacture 
of  the  magn-'sia  bricks  by  hydraulic  machinery  at  Horde  and  else- 
where has  demonstrated  that  a  very  small  brick  about  a  quarter  of 
the  size  of  the  ordinary  tar  brick  can  be  rapidly  and  cheaply  made  on 
a  machine  but  poorly  adapted  to  it.  With  well-designed  machinery 
the  bricks  could  be  well  and  rapidly  made,  and  with  larger  bricks  and 
machinery  adapted  to  the  purpose,  the  same  number  of  large  bricks 
could  be  made  as  of  small  ones,  and  they  would  be  much  more  uni- 
form. Even  the  rammed  portions  might  be  better  done  by  ma- 
cliinery  than  by  hand  alone.  There  might,  I  think,  be  a  consider- 
able economy  effected  in  the  burning  of  all  the  materials  used. 
The  system  of  burning  them  in  non-continuous  filrnaces  is  almost 
universal,  but  with  a  large  production  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  a  continuous  furnace  of  the  Mendheim  type*  would  be 
better  and  cheaper.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  find  the 
plugs,  which  are  very  expensive  to  make,  split  entirely  through 
when  taken  out  of  the  furnace,  from  too  rapid  firing  or  cooling. 
Not  unfrequently  they  are  taken  out  of  the  furnace  red-hot,  and 
are  damaged  by  the  sudden  exposijre.  A  uniform  refractory  material 
can  only  be  made  by  uniform  treatment.  This  means  equal  com- 
pression of  the  material  of  which  it  is  made  and  proper  time  for 
cooling  and  th^  same  method  of  treatment.  By  using  a  furnace 
like  the  Mendheim,  where  the  temperature  can  be  applied  only  in 

*  Basic  Refractory  Materials,  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  Vol.  XIII. 
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a  definite  way,  and  where  the  heat  absorbed  by  the  material  la 
burning  is  given  up  to  the  heating  of  the  gases  which  produce  the 
combustion,  this  is  done  with  great  regularity  and  uniformity. 
There  are  none  of  those  sudden  increases  or  decreases  of  tempera- 
ture which  are  so  fatal  to  the  manufacture  of  good  refractory 
materials.  Not  only  would  the  bricks  be  better,  but  the  shrunk 
dolomite  would  be  better  and  much  more  evenly  calcined.  The 
reduction  of  cost  seems  to  be  much  more  likely  to  be  effected  in 
this  direction  than  any  other. 

The  probability  of  finding  some  other  and  better  refractory  mate- 
rial for  this  purpose  is  not  great.  The  most  promising  material  as 
yet  tried  is  magnesia,  but  that  has  failed  because  it  has  been  found 
to  be  too  expensive.  If  its  manufacture  could  be  cheapened,  as  it 
seems  likely  from  the  manufacture  of  magnesia  from  sea  water,*  or 
if  the  bricks  could  be  made  to  last  longer,  the  effect  would  be  pro- 
duced. The  action  of  wear,  which  is  both  chemical  and  mechanical, 
is  more  the  latter  than  the  former.  The  way  to  improve  seems, 
therefore,  in  the  direction  of  making  something  more  solid  than  has 
yet  been  made.  On  the  supposition  that  all  the  reactions  have  been 
properly  performed  and  the  magnesia  prcfperly  worked,  compression 
seems  to  be  the  only  way  to  effect  this.  That  it  has  once  failed,  and 
has  been  abandoned,  is  no  conclusive  argument,  when  tho  defect 
seems  to  have  been  a  want  of  proper  mechanical  appliances.  The 
Siime  may  be  said  of  the  artificially  prepared  dolomite  where  no 
proper  dolomite  can  be  had,  but  this  extra  cost  must  be  counter- 
balanced by  such  processes  of  manufacture  as  to  make  the  brick 
last  longer. 

The  basic  plant  can  always  be  used  on  acid  materials.  It  there- 
fore has  a  very  great  advantage  over  the  acid  process,  and  with  the 
cheapening  of  the  refractory  material,  which  of  necessity  must  come 
with  a  demand  for  it,  the  probability  is  that  in  the  near  future  there 
will  be  a  greater  difference  in  profit  in  favor  of  the  basic  process. 
There  are,  however,  a  number  of  conditions  which  must  also  be  ful- 
filled. It  is  not  easy  to  find  an  iron  containing  the  requisite  amount 
of  phosphorus,  neither  too  high  n^r  too  low,  that  fulfills  all  the  other 
conditions.  It  must  therefore  be  said  that  the  basic  pig  at  the 
present  time  is  not  easy  to  obtain.  It  will,  however,  become  easier 
as  the  blast-furnace  practice  which  is  required  for  its  manufacture 
from  ordinary  ores  becomes  better  understood.  The  experiments 
now  being  made  in  Wales,  to  reduce  the  amount  of  silicon  in  the 

*  Baaic  Refractoiy  Materials,  Traus.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  Vol.  XIV. 
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pig,  are  of  the  greatest  possible  interest.  The  diflSculty  lies  between 
too  high  and  too  low  phosphorus,  and  this  is  one  which  will  un- 
doubtedly be  overcome,  and  in  many  districts  could  be  overcome  by 
melting  irons  of  different  grades  in  the  cupola.  There  is  a  saving, 
too,  in  using  direct  iron.  This,  however,  can  only  be  done  with 
safety  where  thei*e  are  a  number  of  furnaces,  so  that  accidents  in  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  supply  could  be  guarded  against.  It 
would,  however,  not  be  safe  to  do  without  the  cupolas,  which  must 
be  ready  to  do  duty  where  for  any  reason  the  direct  iron  fails. 

Tiie  quality  of  the  metal  which  is  produced  is  altogether  excep- 
tional, and  can  be  made  quite  as  suitable  for  making  ingot  iron 
as  steel.  It  can  be  produced  with  great  uniformity  and  regularity 
when  the  same  kinds  of  pig  iron  are  treated  in  the  converter.  When 
different  kinds  of  pig  iron  are  treated  it  requires  a  considerable 
amount  of  testing,  which  is  also  true  of  any  other  process.  It  has 
been  proved  by  experiment  on  a  very  large  scale  that  material 
suitable  ♦  for  plates,  for  chains,  for  wire,  and  for  rails  can  be  made 
of  such  a  quality  as  would  compete  with  the  products  of  any  other 
manufacture. 

The  length  of  the  time  between  the  pig-iron  from  the  blast  fur- 
nace and  the  manufactured  steel,  whether  rail  or  plate,  or  what- 
ever it  may  be,  need  not  be,  at  the  outside,  more  than  one  hour,  and 
ifl  usually  about  half  that  time.     It  might,  therefore,  be  expected 
that  this  process  would  be  immediately  introduced  on  a  large  scale, 
but  the  greatest  impediment  to  it  is  that  the  world  has  already  all 
the  steel  it  requires,  and  a  further  production,  for  competition,  must 
^  naade  under  conditions  which  will  presuppose  a  very  decided 
lowering  in  the  price  of  the  material.     Up  to  this  point  the  basic 
process  has  not  fulfilled  these  conditions.     Whatever  may  be  the 
future  of  the  basic  process,  it  has  stimulated  the  manufacture  of 
J'efractory  materials  to  such  an  extent  that  we  shall  undoubtedly  get 
them  of  a  much  higher  quality,  and  much  lower  cost,  than  we  have 
®ver  been  able  to  obtain,  and  if  the   process  does  nothing  more 
than  to  cheapen  refractory  materials  it  will  have  conferred  a  great 
l^^nelit  upon  metallurgical  processes  in  general. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  Mr.  Finlay  Finlay- 
*on,  of  Glengarnock,  for  information,  and  my  especial  indebtedness  to 
Mr.  A.  Cooper,  of  the  North-Eastern  works,  and  to  Mr.  P.  Gilchrist 
foi"  special  facilities  for  studying  this  very  interesting  process  in 
^l^e  Works. 

*  Jour.  Iron  and  Steel  Inst.,  1884,  p.  412. 
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DISCUSSION. 

The  President — I  am  very  glad  that  Prof.  Egleston,  who,  as 
you  know,  is  a  prominent  member  of  a  sister  Society,  acknowl- 
edges here  before  you  all,  that  it  is  the  mechanical  engineer  who 
must  take  charge  of  the  production  of  this  newer  metal,  that  it  is 
to  the  mechanical  engineer  you  must  look  for  its  use  and  adoption, 
and  that  it  is  the  mechanical  engineer  of  the  present  and  of  the  fu- 
ture, to  whom  these  various  problems  of  its  manufacture  mast  be 
turned  over. 

Mr.  Durfee. — I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  papers  that  has  ever  been  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Society.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  great  surprise  and  regret 
to  many  men  who  are  familiar  with  metallurgical  progress  abroad, 
that  the  American  manufacturers  of  steel  have  so  far  ignored  en- 
tirely the  advantages  of  the  basic  process.  I  think  there  has  not 
been  an  attempt  made  in  this  country  to  carry  it  out  commercially. 
I  believe  that  at  Steelton  they  did  make  a  trial  of  it;  just  exactly 
what  their  methods  were  I  do  not  know.  But,  notwithstanding  the 
reputation  which  the  American  people  have  acquired  for  enterprise 
in  mechanical  matters,  we  have  in  many  cases  hastened  exceeding 
slowly.  In  the  matter  of  the  introduction  of  the  acid  process,  par- 
ties who  were  pecuniarily  interested  in  the  patents  hung  fire  and 
neglected  to  take  any  special  interest  in  it  for  eight  or  ten  years. 
Of  course,  in  that  time  they  were  getting  the  advantage  of  the 
blunders  of  other  people.  But  at  the  same  time  it  was  a  notable 
instance  of  want  of  enterprise  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  more 
prominent  of  our  iron  and  steel  manufacturers. 

There  is  one  matter  in  connection  with  this  paper  in  which  I 
have  considerable  personal  interest,  and  that  is  the  soaking  pits.  I 
believe  in  no  works  in  the  United  States  are  they  in  practical  nse 
yet,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  have  been  successfully  em- 
ployed in  a  large  number  of  places  abroad.  There  is  a  large  saving 
in  their  employment  there.  Tliere  is  no  reason  why  there  should 
not  be  a  corresponding  saving  here.  But  I  have  exhausted  my 
eloquence  and  persuasive  powers  with  some  of  our  leading  manu- 
facturers of  steel  in  the  endeavor  to  induce  them  to  take  the  thing 
up.  They  are  full  of  good  intentions.  In  fact,  they  suggest  the 
statement  which  was  made  in  regard  to  the  place  that  (following 
the  new  version)  we  must  call  Sheol,  which  is  said  to  be  **  paved 
with  good  intentions."     In  regard  to  the  soaking  pits  there  has 
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\>c$eii  more  of  that  kind  of  paving  used  for  their  foundation  in 
A^merica  than  is  creditable  to  the  country. 

The  President. — I  simply  want  to  say  one  word,  as  I  do  not 
tl^ink  that  many  gentlemen  here  are  familiar  with  the  fact.     There 
lia.8  recently  been  constructed  in  Joliet  a  new  plant  for  the  hand- 
ling of  ingots  and  the  rolling  of  rails.     Very  little  has  been  said 
about  this  yet,  and  I  do  not  know  just  how  much  the  proprietors 
C5are  to  have  said  about  it;  but  I  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  its 
oj>erations  recently,  and  it  certainly  works  very  nicely,  and  it  is 
surprising  to  see  how  very  few  men  are  there  employed  in  produc- 
ing steel  rails  from  the  ingots. 

Prof,  Egleslon. — ^With  regard  to  the  use  of  soaking  pits,  very 
nfiueh  of  the  success  now  being  achieved  in  increasing  both  the 
output  and  the  quality  of  the  steel  in  the  Basic-Bessemer  is  owing 
to  their  use.     They  are  making  them  in  the  new  works  three  times 
the  size  they  formerly  made  them.     As  one  of  the  results  of  their 
nse  they  are  now  rolling  ship  plates  of  more  than  double  the  length 
and  width  formerly  made  with  about  the  same  labor  and  fuel,  and 
were  it  not  for  the  soaking  pits  and  the  mechanical  appliances  con- 
nected with  them,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  for  them  to 
make  them  of  such  size  for  about  the  same  cost  per  ton.     The 
method  merely  turns  now  on  getting  the  ingots  out  of  the  moulds 
8o  hot  and  into  the  soaking  pits  so  quick  that  they  can  go  from  the 
soaking  pits  without  any  other  reheating  to  the  finislied  product. 
Where  these  plants  are  now  being  used  the  object  is  to  make  every- 
thing as  long  as  possible  in  order  to  do  away  with  the  crop  ends. 
Every  rail  that  is  rolled  in  many  of  the  new  works  is  rolled  from 
130  to  150  feet  in  length,  so  that  in  five  or  six  rails  there  are  only 
two  crop  ends.     It  is  the  avoiding  of  these  crop  ends  that  is  dimin- 
ishing the  cost  of  manufacture.     It  does  not  make  any  difference 
^'^ether  the  product  is  wire  billets,  or  rails,  or  angle  iron,  or  what- 
^^®r  it  may  be,  the  pieces  are  cut  from  the  long  bar  to  the  sizes 
^^nted.     The  mechanical  ingenuity  which  is  required  to  do  this  is 
^^  tije  very  highest  order  that  the  profession  can  furnish.    I  do  not  ' 
^'iiiik  that  any  of  the  young  mechanical  engineers  can  do  better 
"^''^n  to  study  such  a  plant  as  would  be  required  to  make  sa}'  seven 
f^'iils  in  one  length.     That  would  require  that  the  one  length  should 
^  *^lx)ut  220  feet  long.     Seven  rails  with  two  crop  ends  means  that 
*^^   the  labor  and  money  which  were  formerly  spent  in  making  one 
thing  now  go  into  the  finished  product  of  one  with  only  a  slight  in- 
^^^Hse  in  the  time  required  to  make  the  one,  and  that  the  crop  ends 
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are  reduced  to  a  minimum  of  time,  labor  and  material  absorbed  in 
them.  I  only  know  of  one  works  whore  the  crop  ends  are  wanted, 
and  that  is  in  the  acid  open-hearth  process,  and  in  those  works 
Wliitworth  told  me  that  as  he  needed  scrap  in  order  to  treat  his 
pig  and  could  not  purchase  any  pure  enough  for  his  purpose,  he 
had  to  make  it;  but  this  is  a  very  exceptional  case.  Generally 
people  make  scrap  by  accident,  because  they  cannot  help  it,  not  be- 
cause they  want  it.  I  have  seen  scrap  made  by  having  the  whole 
charge  go  into  the  pit ;  but  the  capital  represented  by  the  steel, 
went  to  the  pit  at  the  same  time.  It  is  the  work  of  the  soaking 
pit,  it  is  the  avoidance  of  crop  ends,  it  is  the  mechanical  appliances 
of  and  attached  to  the  rolls,  it  is  the  shears  that  cut  up  the  big 
plates — and  I  wish  I  had  time  to  go  on  and  tell  you  about  some 
more  things  that,  depending  on  the  ability  of  the  mechanical  engi- 
neer, make  the  profit  of  the  modern  steel  works. 

The  President. — What  the  Professor  says  about  scrap,  reminds 
me  of  the  foundryman  who  said  ''  he  thought  it  was  a  very  poor 
foundry  that  did  not  make  all  the  scrap  they  ought  to  use,  them 
selves." 

Tiie  treatment  of  ingots,  as  now  observed  in  many  steel  work 
seems  to  me  (and  I  do  not  profess  to  be  a  steel-maker)  simply  bar 
barous.     That  a  metal  so  subject  to  strains,  internal  and  otherwise, 
by  the  slightest  change  of  temperature,  should  be  subjected  to  th 
great  differences  of  temperature  that  ingots  now  are  on  being  take 
out  of  the  ingot  mould,  being  cooled  on  the  gi'ound,  hauled  o: 
and  reheated  again,  is  simply  barbarous,     I  hope  our  friend,  M: 
Durfee,  will  be  able  to  teach  our  steel-makers  that  when  they  ha 
a  hot  ingot,  they  should  never  let  it  get  cool  until  it  is  put  on 
the  cars  in  the  shape  of  rails. 
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CLXXXIX. 

RAPID   TRANSIT  AND  ELEVATED  RAILROADS, 

WITH   A  DESOEIPTION    OF    THE     MEIGS    ELEVATED     RAILWAY    SYSTEM. 

BY    FRANCIS    B.  OALLOUFE,  BOSTON,  KASS. 

It  wonld  be  diflBcult  in  a  paper  of  reasonable  length  to  treat  a 
Babjeet  having  so  wide  a  bearing  as  that  of  rapid  transit,  with  the 
exactitude  and  thoroughness  of  detail  which  might  be  expected  in 
a  technical  article.  The  following  notes  are  therefore  with  hesi- 
tation submitted,  in  the  hope  that  the  incomplete  form  and  in  some 
cases  the  mere  suggestions  which  only  can  be  presented  within  the 
h'mits  of  this  paper,  may  be  accepted  in  place  of  a  more  extended 
treatise. 

The  modern  demand  for  increased  facilities  of  transit  is  two- 
fold. First,  there  exist6  an  imperative  need  of  better  means  for  the 
conveyance  of  passengers  within  all  our  large  cities,  making  the 
problem  an  universal  one,  although  its  attempted  solution  has  thus 
far  been  local.  Second,  there  is  the  more  general  demand  for 
more  rapid  means  of  communication  between  cities  and  important 
centers  of  population  or  business. 

It  is  the  present  purpose  to  show  what  the  existing  requirements 
are,  as  indicated  by  their  gradual  development,  for  obtaining  with 
safety  a  higher  speed  of  transit,  and  how  the  problem  may  be  met 
as  it  arises,  first,  locally,  and  then  for  transportation  through 
longer  distances. 

The  endeavors  made  to  supply  these  wants  are  seen  on  every 
hand.  Probably  most  would  agree  that  the  time  of  increased  fa- 
cilities for  transit  is  coming.  The  world  will  never  go  back  to 
slower  speed.  The  tendency  is  indeed  precisely  opposite ;  that  is, 
to  save  time,  shorten  working  hours,  and  to  concentrate  the  vol- 
ume of  transactions  in  centers  of  business  or  of  trade.  What- 
ever this  progress  of  business  and  of  life  demands  will  be  devel- 
oped and  put  in  practical  use. 

Fifty  years  ago  there  existed  only  the  very  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent great  development  of  the  surface  railway  system,  which  has  cost 
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in  the  United  States  alone  nearly  seven  thousand  millions  of  dollars, 
and  employing  three  hundred  thousand  men,  with  an  extent  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1884,  of  125,379  miles  *  They  transpoited  last 
year  334,814,529  persons,  and  earned  in  gross  8770,684,908,  with 
interest  and  dividends  paid  to  the  amount  of  $269,939,137. 

Previous  to  this  the  most  rapid  methods  of  transit,  still  within 
the  memory  of  older  men  now  living,  were  only  post-riding  and 
the  now  primitive  stage  coach.  Not  even  the  horse  car  had  been 
invented.  Later  on,  the  horse  railroad  system  took  its  place  in  the 
streets  of  our  principal  cities,  and  although  not  developing  much 
increase  of  speed,  its  great  convenience,  as  well  as  the  economy 
shown  by  the  introduction  of  the  principle  of  carrying  passengers 
by  rail,  as  compared  with  any  other  method  of  land  transportation, 
has  caused  the  growth  of  this  system  to'the  extent  of  many  miles 
of  track  and  great  perfection  of  detail.  In  Massachusetts,  the  pres- 
ent extent  of  the  street  railways  is  310  miles,  as  compared  with 
2,851  miles  of  steam  railways  in  the  State ;  their  value  $12,410,- 
631,  carrying  94,894,259  passengers  in  1884,  and  employing  3,846 
men  and  8,990  horses,  as  compared  with  about  16,000  employees  on 
street  railways  in  the  whole  country. 

The  horse  railroad  has  had  so  important  an  influence  in  the  build- 
ing up  of  suburbs  and  extension  of  the  growth  of  cities  as  seem- 
ingly to  have  become  an  absolute  necessity ;  yet  so  great  are  the 
present  objections  in  blocking  the  streets,  failing  to  supply  snfii- 
cient  accommodations  to  the  public,  and  loss  of  time  by  the  delays 
incurred  by  passengers,  that  in  the  East,  at  least,  it  is  becoming 
the  general  opinion  that  its  limit  of  capacity  and  usefulness  has 
been  reached  nearly  if  not  fully. 

While  this  system  has  been  growing  and  other  methods  of  ob- 
taining relief  from  the  crowded  state  of  the  streets  and  the  conse- 
quent retarding  of  transit  have  become  established,  such  as  the 
London  underground  railway  and  the  Vienna  depressed  railways, 
a  system  of  elevated  railways  has  been  developed  in  New  York 
City  of  which  the  results  attained  in  the  short  period  of  time  since 
1872  have  been  extraordinary.  Not  only  have  these  demonstrated 
the  fact,  not  before  proved  or  deemed  hardly  practicable,  that  a 
complete  steam  railroad  system  could  be  run  upon  the  tops  of  a  line 
of  posts  set  in  the  streets,  as  in  the  Bowery  line,  with  entire  safety, 

*  From  Poor's  Manaal  of  li.  R.'h,  1885.  Coet  of  Beads  and  Equipment, 
$6,924,554,444.  First  Railroad  completed  in  Mass.,  1827  :  fint  locomotive  ran 
Aog.  8,  1829. 
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speed  and  convenience,  but  the  permanent  success  of  the  principle 
has  been,  I  think,  fully  demonstrated.  A  short  statement  of  their 
progress  is  inserted,  from  a  recent  paper.  "  During  the  first  year 
the  roads  carried  170,000  persons,  and  during  the  past  year  nearly 
100,000,000."  "  The  first  year's  earnings  were  $17,000 ;  last  year 
nearly  $7,000,000.'^  "  There  was  a  steady  progress  each  year." 
"  The  aggregate  earnings  since  the  road  was  first  built  have  been 
$32,000,000 ;  the  aggregate  passengers  carried  444,000,000." 

Such  being  the  tacts,  let  a  moment's  glance  be  given  at  the  local 
conditions  existing  in  cities.  Experience  has  shown  that  ease  of 
communication  in  the  transaction  of  business  requires  its  con- 
centration into  the  least  possible  spaca  A  street  too  wide  for 
business  purposes  is  more  detrimental  than  one  too  narrow.  The 
result  has  been  the  erection  of  five,  seven  and  even  nine  story 
business  blocks,  which,  with  the  general  introduction  of  fast  run- 
ning elevators,  supply  the  demand  for  offices  and  warerooms, 
and  are  more  valuable  for  business  purposes  than  lower  floors 
farther  removed  from  the  business  center.  Now,  with  this  great 
concentration  and  consequent  increase  in  the  volume  of  business 
through  the  streets,  the  capacity  of  the  streets  themselves  has  not 
been  increased  proportionately. 

The  result  has  been  a  blocking  of  the  streets  to  a  large  extent, 
and  the  obvious  remedy,  if  the  height  of  buildings  is  doubled,  is 
to  have  two-story  streets,  so  to  speak,  i.  e.,  to  relieve  their  crowded 
condition  and  divide  the  travel  by  some  form  of  elevated  railroad 
which  shall  take  from  the  surface  that  portion  of  it  which  desires 
merely  transit  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  thus  relieve  the  one  por- 
tion from  its  blocks  and  convenience  the  other. 

We  must  either  have  rapid  transit  upon  the  surface^  under  it,  or 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  first  is  impracticable,  for 
reasons  to  be  shown  later  on,  while  the  second  is  open  to  the  same 
objection,  on  account  of  the  limited  field  available  caused  by  its 
excessive  cost.*  For  general  usefulness,  the  only  feasible  method 
is  the  third. 

Objections  to  this  remedy  have  been  of  two  kinds :  first,  the 
alleged  damage  to  property  adjacent  to  an  elevated  line  of  railway ; 
and  second,  the  sentimental  one  of  injury  to  architectural  features 
of  the  buildings.     The  first  should  be  at  once  recognized  where 

♦  The  proposed  undergroand  railway  for  Broadway,  New  York,  is  estimated  to 
cost  from  $800,000  to  $1,400,000  per  mile,  for  single  and  double  tracks,  respect- 
ively. 
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real  damage  exists,  and  met  so  far  as  practicable  by  the  road.  A 
new  element  has  been  introduced  with  the  elevated  railway,  dis- 
turbing the  existing  business  relations  and  property  interests,  which 
latter  cannot  defeat  the  railroad,  but  which  must  be  readjusted  after 
the  introduction  of  this  new  element.  The  injury  done  in  places, 
whether  the  abuttor's  land  is  held  to  end  in  the  edge  of  the  side- 
walk, as  in  New  York  law,  or  extends  to  the  center  of  the  street, 
should  be  compromised  between  the  railroad  and  property  interests, 
in  equity,  by  the  payment  of  damages,  in  case  either  of  direct 
damages  by  land  taken,  or  of  consequential  damages,  if  proved  that 
the  rent  or  income  from  the  property  is  thereby  diminished  ;  but 
these  cases  are  only  incidental  in  comparison  with  the  great  and  last- 
ing benefits  to  the  public  at  larga  As  to  the  second  objection,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  demands  of  transit  should  be  iirst  met,  with  as 
little  loss  in  other  respects  as  possible.  The  primary  use  and  pur- 
pose of  the  streets  is  for  transit,  and  not  for  the  display  of  the 
architectural  features  of  the  buildings  lining  them. 

Opposition  to  these  necessary  facilities  for  transit,  while  some- 
what surprising  when  the  great  benefits  to  be  derived  from  them 
are  considered,  is  yet  to  be  expected  when  we  review  the  liistory  of 
the  introduction  of  railroads  to  supersede  the  turnpike  and  the 
stage  coach,  the  introduction  of  the  horse  railways  even,  or  that 
of  any  of  the  great  improvements,  such  as  many  in  the  progress  of 
manufactures,  which  have  destroyed  the  value  of  some  class  of 
property  which  they  supersede.  All  such  must,  in  the  end,  give 
way  to  the  public  need. 

While  it  has  been  found  that  the  elevated  system  is  best  adapted 
for  long-distance  travel,  i,  e.y  for  distances  exceeding  a  mile,  the  re- 
verse is  true  of  the  horse  railway,  which  will  still  be  found  better 
fitted  for  the  accommodation  of  some  portion  of  the  short  distance 
passengers  than  even  the  elevated  railway.  Where  the  time  re- 
quired for  conveyance  is  short  and  speed  therefore  not  an  object, 
considerations  of  convenience  will  still  lead  the  short-distance  pas- 
senger often  to  prefer  to  step  upon  the  cars  of  the  horse  railway, 
which  goes  directly  where  he  wants  to  go,  instead  of  climbing  up 
a  flight  of  steps  into  an  elevated  railway  car  which  may  not  leave 
him  so  nearly  at  his  destination  ;  and  especially  will  this  continue 
to  be  the  case  if,  as  now  seems  likely,  its  service  becomea  improved 
by  the  use  of  electric  motors,  in  the  near  future. 

For  the  increase  of  transit  facilities,  certain  definite  require- 
ments should  be  met  in  any  successful  system.     These  may  be  re- 
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garded  as  those  of,  first,  safety  ;  second,  speed ;  and,  third,  con- 
venience cmd  economy. 

The  leading  features  of  the  surface  railway  system,  viz. :  first, 
the  rail  and  ca/r^  for  the  reduction  of  required  motive  power  and 
dead  weight  carried  per  passenger  to  their  least  amounts ;  and 
second,  the'  truck  system^  having  independent  moving  trucks, 
coupled,  supporting  upon  them  the  platform  and  body  of  the  car,, 
should  be  retained. 

Under  the  requirements  for  safety^  should  be  noted,  1st,  safety 
from  dei*ailment,  since  next  to  railroad  accidents  occurring  to  per- 
sons crossing  or  walking  upon  the  tracks,  which  are  not  reported, 
more  than  one-half  of  all  reported  railroad  accidents  are  from  this 
cause ;  2d,  safety  from  obstructions  upon  the  track.     These  con- 
sist  of  passing  teams,  trespassers  and   cattle,   rocks  and   timber 
falling  upon  it,  wash-outs,  which  are  of  the  nature  of  obstructions; 
ia  winter,  the  blocking  of  the  tracks  by  snow,  drifting  of  the  same, 
and  many  other  causes  resulting  from  railways  built  at  grade,  or 
upon  the   surface  of  the  ground ;  3d,  an  efficient  brake  system 
should  be  provided  that  will  act  automatically  should  the  cars  break 
apart  or  other  derangement  occur;  4th,  appliances  to  give  the  en- 
gine-driver positive  and  absolute  control  not  only  of  the  engine, 
but  over  the  movement  of  the  entire  train. 

Among  the  requirements  for  any  material  increase  of  speedy  are, 

l^t,  those  insuring  at  least  equal  safety  to  that  now  existing  under  the 

increase  proposed,  such  as  holding  the  truck  upon  the  rails  by  flanges 

^^  their  equivalent,  so  that  no  ^emilment  can  possibly  occur  by  the 

^'"ncks  lifting  or  jumping  away  from  contact  with  the  rails ;  2d,  the 

^'iter  of  gravity  of  the  engine  and  cars  should  be  lowered  and  the 

^^bility  of  rolling  stock  increased,  to  prevent  strains  which  would 

overturn  them;  3d,  more  secure  attachments  between  the  truck 

^'^d   car  body  should  be  provided,  to  prevent  the  momentum  of  the 

^^  tody  from  breaking  away  from  the  former ;  4th,  there  should 

^  t>rovided  an  improvement  in  the  design  of  motive  power,  espe- 

^^^lly  by  the  use  of  independent  means  for  producing  adhesion  of 

the  driving  wheels  to  the  rails ;  or  a  controllable  and  variable  adhe- 

^^^'^i,  not  dependent  upon  the  weight  of  the  engine  for  the  pressure 

^^    the  driving  wheels  upon  the  rails ;  5th,  a  consequent  saving 

^^    height  both  in  engine  and  cars,  with  the  same  power  of  engine, 

^^<i  reduction  of  the  dead  weight  carried  per  passenger,  should  be 

reached;  6th,  for  speed,  a  clear  line  to  be  provided,  with  no  cross- 

^^gs  at  grade,  and  the  use  of  an  efficient  block  system. 
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For  the  attainment  of  convenience  and  economy  the  system  nsed 
should  be  adapted : 

let.  For  curves  of  shorter  mdius  than  have  been  heretofore 
practicable,  especially  in  cities,  where  streets  are  narrow  ;  and  for 
through  lines,  a  better  alignment  as  to  grades  and  curves,  made 
possible  frequently  only  where  the  track  is  raised  above  the  sur- 
face. 2d.  For  economy  in  repairs,  by  possessing  freedom  from 
wash-outs  or  settling  of  the  ground,  and  from  the  decaying  of 
cros8-ties. 

It  will  be  seen  that  most  of  the  above  requirements  can  be  met 
and  the  result  in  view  reached  only  by  the  employment  of  an  ele- 
vated svstem.      It  is  the  belief  of  the  writer  that  all  steam  rail- 

ft/ 

roads,  excepting  perhaps  those  only  for  freight  having  speeds  of 
less  than  ten  miles  per  hour,  should  be  elevated  from  the  surface 
of  the  ground  l>ecaose  of  the  many  advantages  of  such  a  con- 
struction, as  will  be  shown  more  fully  in  the  further  discussion  of 
this  subject.  In  Massachusetts,  a  resolve  of  the  Legislature,*  re- 
ferred to  the  Railroad  Commissioners,  looking  to  the  feasibility  of 
a  gradual  abolishment  of  all  grade  crossings  in  the  State,  has 
already  been  passed,  and  tliis  may  be  regarded  as  a  first  step  in  the 
direction  indicated. 

To  show  that  many  or  all  of  these  conditions  may  be  fulfilled  in 
concrete  form  and  may  exist  practically,  the  problem  will  be  illus- 
trated by  the  selection  and  brief  description  of  one  of  the  several 
distinct  systems,  each  containing  some  excellent  features,  that  have 
been  pn>posed,  namely,  that  of  the  Meigs  elevated  railway  system, 
now  under  construction  in  the  city  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 

This  plan,  invented  and  developed  by  Captain  J.  V.  Meigs,  of 
Lowell,  Mass.,  as  the  result  of  over  ten  f  years'  carefnl  study  of  the 
surface  roads*,  their  advantages  and  defects,  is  unique  in  that  it  is 
a  complete  system,  one  part  absolutely  depending  upon  the  others, 
and  having  little  or  no  analogies  in  the  surface  roads. 

It  may  be  regarded  as  a  development  from  the  Kew  York 
elevated  system,  taking  for  its  starting  point  the  fact  only  that  a 
railroad  can  be  built  and  successfully  rnn  u|>on  a  single  line  of 
jH>srs. 

*  '*  Bif*ofKd,  That  the  Rann>ad  Commissionen  examine  and  report  to  the  next 
Lejil^ifdature  upou  the  subject  of  providing  for  the  gradual  aboHtion  of  grade  cross- 
ings in  cities  and  the  p«^puIous  parts  of  towns.**  [Approved,  April  19,  1884.] — 
Beport  o/R.  H,  Cohm.,  188.%. 

t  Ai>p1icaUon  for  patent  filed  Mav  1%  1873  ;  issued  Mav  11, 1875.  Earlioai 
notes  made  in  1867  or  1868. 
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Objects, — The  Meigs  elevated  railway  system  is  designed  to 
meet  the  modern  demand  and  all  the  ordinary  requirements  of  a 
railroad  for  the  safe,  quick  and  convenient  transpoitation  of  pas- 
sengers in  cities,  or  to  and  from  the  suburbs  of  cities  to  such  cen- 
tral points  as  passengers  desire  to  go ;  while  on  longer  lines,  con- 
necting cities  and  towns,  to  carry  both  passengers  and  freight  not 
only  more  economically  and  safely,  but  more  speedily  than  has 
heretofore  been  done. 

The  New  York  structure  is  essentially  an  ordinary  railroad, 
elevated,  and  is  open  to  the  criticisms  of  liability  to  derailment 
and  consequent  want  of  safety ;  a  too  great  height  of  the  position 
of  the  center  of  gravity,  and  want  of  stability,  by  reason  of  the 
large  leverage  upon  the  posts  when  sustaining  wind  pressure  upon 
the  sides  of  the  cars ;  and  the  well-known  obstruction  to  light  and 
air  produced  by  the  size  of  the  structure  in  the  street. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  construction  in  the  Meigs  system 
is  to  concentrate  the  strains  due  to  the  load  upon  the  track  directly 
'  upon  the  central  line  of  the  wat/y  avoiding  all  disadvantageous 
leverage.  It  is,  in  effect,  to  turn  the  ordinary  track  up  edgewise, 
or  vertically,  with  one  rail  lying  directly  over  the  other,  instead  of 
side  by  side  in  a  horizontal  plane,  as  in  all  other  railroads.  Or,  it 
is  as  though  the  Y  of  the  posts  in  the  New  York  system  as  well  as 
all  the  cross-ties,  nine  feet  in  length,  were  abandoned,  and  the 
double  girder  beneath  the  track  condensed  into  a  single  central 
truss,  removing  four-fifths  of  the  material  causing  obstruction  to 
light  and  sight  from  the  street. 

Its  general  appearance  is  shown  by  Fig.  17. 

In  the  execution  of  the  design  based  upon  these  peculiar  con- 
ditions, the  roadway  consists  of  a  single  lattice  iron  girder  or  truss, 
four  feet  in  depth,  and  resting  upon  iron  posts  or  columns  placed 
44.4  feet  apart.  ^ 

Distinguishing  Features. — Its  peculiar  features  and  diflferences 
from  the  ordinary  railroad  exist  in — 

1.  The  Way ; 

2.  The  Switch; 

3.  The  Trucks ; 

4.  The  Passenger  Cars ; 

5.  The  Engine; 

6.  The  Draw  Bar,  and 

7.  The  Brakes ; 
as  in  the  following  description. 
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I.  TuK  Posts  and  Foundations. 

Tha  posts  may  be  of  wood,  rough,  hewed  or  sawn  square,  for 
tlie  -wooden  track  system  ;  or  of  iron  when  the  iron  way  is  used. 
I>»  the  latter  case  they  will  be  of  rectangular  form,  about  11  inches 
t»jr  ^0  inches  in  section,  and  24  feet  in  length.  They  are  compoBed 
Usually  of  two  medium  10-ineh  cliannel  barB,y"y,  Fig,  22,  and  two 


F\M.23 


Fig. 24 


FIM25 


plates,  e  e,  all  about  -J  inch  in  thickness,  riveted  upon  and  along 
the  flanges  of  the  channel  bars  and  the  edges  of  the  plates.  They 
thna  form  a  hollow  box-like  strncture,  which  may  be  varied  in 
croes-section  or  thickness  in  special  places,  or  may  have  the  solid 
plates  replaced  by  diagonal  bars  riveted  in  lattice  form  upon  the 
channel  bars.     The  weight  of  each  post,  liaving  a  sectional  area  of 
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23  8  square  inches,  is  1,919  lbs.,  the  crushing  load  235  tons, 
safe  load  39  tons,  while  the  greatest  load  that  will  be  imposec 
a  post  in  any  position  of  a  passing  train  will  not  exceed  35  ton 

The  foundations,  as  shown  in  Fig.  18,  this  and  all  subseq 
figures  being  in  scale  ^  of  full  size,  or  |  inch  to  the  foot,  bei 
vertical  section,  and  Fig.  23  a  horizontal  section  of  one  form, 
sists  of  a  plate  c,  upon  which  the  post  rests,  of  somewhat  la 
area  than  the  post,  as  shown  in  Figs.  18  and  20,  or  of  a  sin 
plate  (?',  as  shown  in  Fig.  19,  which  has  an  upwardly  presen 
boss  entering  into  its  interior,  sot  in  and  on  a  concrete  founda 
about  3  feet  in  diameter  and  6  feet  in  depth.  The  lower  pai 
the  posts  may  remain  hollow,  or  they  may  be  filled  with  concret 
or  with  sand  or  other  non-compressible  filling,  as  shown  in  Fig, 

If  the  foundation  is  upon   soft  earth,  the  earth  is  packer 
shown  in  Figs.  18  and  23,  by  driving  piles,  marked  a,  all  around 
place  where  the  post  is  to  be  set,  and  filling  between,  and 
them,  if  necessary,  with  the  concrete. 

Where  this  is  not  necessary,  another  plan,  shown  in  Figs.  19 
24,  is  more  usually  followed,  in  which  the  post  hole  is  simply  f 
with  concrete  and  broken  stone  below. 

Where  the  ground  foundation  is  good,  but  the  surface  so 
mobile,  as  in  the  Mississippi  valley  and  elsewhere,  in  which 
side  thrusts  are  not  well  resisted,  still  another  method,  show 
Figs.  20  and  25,  may  be  employed,  consisting  of  a  stout  resit 
boxing  or  lining  to  the  post  hole,  of  iron  or  wood,  as  shown 
and  filled  with  concrete  or  sand  inclosed  between  concrete  ends, 
forming  a  strong  side  support  to  the  post,  practically  increasin 
section  below  the  ground  many  times.  At  the  surface  of 
ground  the  posts  may,  if  advisable,  be  additionally  braced  or  gua 
from  abrasion  and  injury  by  passing  vehicles  by  means  of  eaj 
collars,  d  or  rf',  shown  in  Figs.  21  and  22.  These  are  either  of 
or  wrought  iron,  made  in  two  parts,  and  bolted  together  and  t( 
post  by  means  of  ears  or  bolts  passing  through  the  post. 

These  posts,  so  set,  at  a  distance  of  44.4  feet  apart,  will  be  ac 
sufficient  in  strength  to  carry  safely  a  girder  capable  of  suppoi 
substantially  such  trains  as  are  now  in  general  use,  at  a  height  < 
least  14  feet  from  the  ground  to  the  bottom  of  the  girder. 

II.  The  Way. 

The  way  upon  which  the  train  runs.  Figs.  26  and  28,  consisi 
before  stated,  of  a  single  iron  girder  or  truss  for  each  span,  4 
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in  depth,  placed  centrally  over  the  line  of  posts,  and  comprises  an 
upper  track-beam,  a  lower  track-beam,  upon  the  sides  of  each  of 
which  are  carried  the  rails,  and  between  these  track-beams  the 
bracing  or  trussing.  At  the  proper  height  for  resting  the  lower 
track-beam  the  bracket  angle-irons,  i,  are  riveted  upon  each  post. 


FIgSO. 


F\a  29 


ma^^lam 


rio.31.. 


t1o32 

and  on  these  irons  the  lower  portion  of  the  girder  rests.  The 
apper  track-beam  rests  upon  the  extreme  top  of  the  posts,  and 
through  the  diagonal  braces  supports  the  trucks  and  cars,  whose 
weight  is  carried  upon  the  lower  track-beam. 

The  lower  track-beam  of  the  girder,  (7,  is  a  box-beam  composed 
of  two  channel  bars,  I  2,  Fig.  26,  to  which  are  riveted  flat  plates, 


II 
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k  kj  which  in  turn  are  securely  riveted  to  the  post  sides  by  an 
irons.  In  the  exterior  recesses  formed  by  the  channel  bars 
imbedded  wooden  beams,  m  m^  one  on  either  side  of  the  lin 
posts,  which  may  be  single  sticks  or  composite  beams  made  n 
several  pieces,  and  which  act  as  rail  stringers.  Across  the  gi 
at  intervals  of  about  2  feet  are  riveted  T  or  double  angle-iron 
shown  at  /i,  Fig.  28,  in  order  to  bring  the  entire  strength  of 
iron  into  action. 

In  the  angle  formed  by  the  upper  plate,  A,  of  the  box-beam 
with  the  channel  bars,  Z,  on  its  outside,  the  angle-irons,  Oj  are 
riveted.  These  may  be  made  much  deeper  than  shown,  so  as 
siderably  to  stiffen  the  girder  and  serve  as  attachments  for 
braces,  D;  or,  as  shown,  attachment  plates,^,  are  inserted  at 
proper  intervals  and  riveted  to  the  angle-irons,  Oy  and  diag 
braces,  D,  composed,  as  shown  in  Fig.  30,  of  two  angle-irons 
a  plate,  or  of  channel  bars,  or  |  beams,  attached  by  similar  p] 
to  the  upper  track-beam. 

The  upper  track-beam,  Bj  of  the  girder,  is  also  a  box-beara  < 
posed  of  two  channel  bars,  V  l\  and  two  exterior  angle-irons,  i 
re-inforced  by  angle-irons,  r  r,  all  well  riveted  together  and  carr; 
in  the  recess  formed  by  the  exterior  angle-irons  the  stringer  bei 
m!  m\  of  solid  or  compound  sticks  of  timber,  for  supporting 
rails,  as  described. 

An  expansion  joint.  Fig.  32,  is  formed  at  the  end  of  these  u] 
track-beams,  by  means  of  a  bracket,  Sy  firmly  riveted  to  the  ] 
to  which  the  brace  portion,  2?,  and  the  attachment  plates,  j?'. 
fastened  by  bolts  passing  through  slots  of  sufficient  length  to  a 
for  the  ordinary  expansion  or  movement  of  each  section  of  the  ^ 
due  to  changes  of  temperature. 

The  lower  surface  of  the  upper  box-beam  rests  upon  a  term 
plate  at  the  top  of  the  post,  which  thus  takes  its  weight,  so 
these  brackets  in  the  slip-joint  serve  only  as  guides.  The  u] 
beam  may  also  be  made  up  as  shown  in  Fig.  29,  in  which  g'  'u 
lower  plate  connecting  the  two  lateral  channel  bars  of  une 
flanges,  P  l?y  and  ?  a  top  plate  to  form  the  box-beam.  The 
pose  of  using  wood  for  the  track  stringers  is  not  only  to  foi 
continuous  support  for  the  rails  and  a  convenient  substance  foi 
attachment  of  the  rail  fastenings,  but  to  assist  in  the  preserve 
of  the  alignment  of  the  way  due  to  its  freedom  from  expansio: 
heat,  and  also  to  aid  the  iron  work  in  resisting  longitudinal  stn 
upon  the  girder,  as  in  braking  a  train.     It  also  supplies  reqi 
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elasticity  for  rails  and  girder,  saving  the  iron  from  unneces- 
sary wear  from  knocking  and  pounding,  in  several  important 
respecta 

Tie  rails  of  this  structure  are  four  in  number;  the  two  bearing 
rails,  which  carry  the  load  of  the  car,  being  angle-irons  placed  upon 
the  outer  upper  edge  of  the  stringers,  m,  upon  the  lower  track- 
beam.  They  are  marked  t  in  the  figures,  and  are  fastened  to  each 
otUer,  to  the  stringer- beams,  and  to  the  lower  track-beam  of  the 
girder  by  through-bolts,  u^  as  shown.  The  upper  track-beam  also 
carries  two  vertically  placed  rails  for  the  balancing  or  friction 
wheels,  lettered  /*  ^,  and  are  similarly  held  to  the  stringers,  which 
project  over  the  line  of  posts  and  braces  and  have  a  small  recess 
beneath  them  under  which  flanges  upon  the  horizontal  wheels  run 
to  securely  lock  the  truck  upon  the  track. 

The  horizontal  distance  from  outside  to  outside  between  the 
lo'^er  rails  which  is  found  to  be  sufficient  for  transverse  stiffness 
is  22^  inches,  which  thus  constitutes  the  gauge  of  the  road  and  the 
total  width  of  the  way  with  its  rails  in  the  street ;  the  correspond- 
ing gauge  of  the  upper  rails  being  17^  inches. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  form  of  rail  section  in  common  use 

^ill  be  eventually  adopted  in  permanent  constructions,  in  which 

case  the  lower  wooden  stringers  may  be  chamfered  oflF  at  their 

upper  outward  corners  to  take  the  rails,  whose  axes  would  incline 

*t   an  angle  of  about  45  degrees  with  the  vertical.     The  length 

of  the  posts,  24  feet  being  usually  sufficient,  occupying  4  feet  for 

the  truss  and  6  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  giving  14  feet 

clear  way  beneath  the  truss,  will  be  varied  to  follow  the  grades 

^nd  contour  of  the  ground  ;  and  at  freight  houses  the  girder  may 

^  sunk  below  the  surface  2  feet,  to  facilitate  unloading  upon 

^ow  platforms  or  into  teams,  or  remain  at  grade,  the  platforms  and 

^oad  being  raised  the  same  amount. 

The  present  cost  of  building  the  permanent  way  is  about  as 
follows : 

Iron     Way,  with  high  posts $70,000  to  $76,000  per  mile. 

"        ••     low  posts 50,000  to  55,000    '*      " 

Wooden**        *'     angle-iron  rails 20,000  to  25,000    "       " 

"      **        **     round  posts  and  sawed  wooden  rails,*  6,500    "       ** 

•*      •*        "     hewed  track-stringers  and  hard  wood  rails,*     4,500    '*       ** 

*  Estimate  of  H.  Haupt,  C.  E.    In  a  timber  country  and  with  the  cheapest 
possible  wooden  coustmction  throughout. 
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III.  The  Switch. 

The  switch,  Figs.  34-3S,  consists  in  simply  swinging  a  single 
section  qS  tbe  way  upon  a  peculiarly  coiistrncted  and  very  strong 
hingo  attached  to  one  of  the  posts. 


In  Figs.  34  and  37,  F,  and  tlie  continuance  beyond  tlio  other  poat, 
^,  are  portions  of  the  main  line ;  A'  h\  tbe  section  composing  the 
switch;  A*,  its  hinge,  the  wliole  being  shown  in  plan  in  Fig.  37. 

Tbe  movement  of  the  switch  mitst  be  sufficient  to  enable  the 
oara  and  tracks  od  one  track  to  clear  the  end  of  the  rail  ou  tbe 
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other  track,  or  some  4  or  5  Teet.  When  operated,  the  free  end  is 
B\rTiDg  over  upon  the  Bopporting  carriage  provided  with  rollers 
traveling  npon  the  supporting  rail  v,  being  operated  by  suitable 
cbaine  and  rag  wheels  by  means  of  a  winch  or  band  wheel,  d*, 
Fig.  38,  and  locked  in  position  by  a  locking  device  shown  in  Figs. 


35  and  38.     Fig.  36  shows  the  connection  of  the  rag>cliain  with 
the  free  end  of  tlie  switch  and  its  carriage. 

The  hinge  ia  strongly  bracketed  out  from  tlie  post  at  the 
end  of  the  main  way,  F,  as  shown  in  Fig.  34,  and  consists  of  a 
series  of  curved  iron  plates  arranged  concentrically  around  the 
pivot-pin  or  pintle,  A*.     One-lialf  of  these  plates  are  attached  to 
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the  swinging  section  and  one-half  to  the  post,  the  series  on  each 
being  composed  of  alternate  layers  of  concave  and  convex  ended 
plates  which  shut  into  each  other  so  as  to  retain  the  strength  of 
the  track  at  this  point  and  yet  form  a  hinge.  In  operating  the 
switch,  the  iirst  movement  of  the  hand  wheel  withdraws  the  lock- 
ing spring-latch,  <?,  from  engagement  with  the  girder,  by  means 
of  the  wedge-cam,  cP^  and  this  device  is  also  designed  to  be  operated 
automatically  by  a  moving  train. 

A  singular  effect  of  the  inclined  position  or  re-entrant  angle  of 
the  truck  wheels,  described  later  on,  has  been  found  to  be  such 
that  in  running  upon  a  switch  left  open  even  to  the  extent  of  15 
inches,  the  switch  will  be  closed  by  the  train,  thus  increasing  the 
safety  of  this  feature. 

The  angle  formed  at  the  pivot  or  hinge  end  need  never  exceed 
5°,  for  by  dividing  the  throw  of  the  switch  equally  to  right  and 
left  of  the  center  line  of  main  way,  the  length  of  switch  truss 
required  would  not  exceed  35  feet,  which  is  a  very  moderate  length. 

IV.  The  Wooden  Way. 

A  form  of  construction  for  the  permanent  way  of  much  less 
cost  than  that  built  entirely  of  iron,  is  illustrated  in  Figs.  39-44. 
It  consists  of  a  wooden  Howe  truss.  Figs.  39,  40  and  41,  which 
may  be  set  on  posts  of  any  shape,  tt^  showing  the  rails  as 
before.  Fig.  43  shows  straps  of  wrought  iron  passing  over  the 
tops  of  the  posts,  upon  which  the  lower  beams  of  the  compound 
girder  are  hung,  being  in  this  manner  supported  by  the  posts, 
thus  avoiding  the  cutting  and  loss  of  strength  in  the  posts.  Figs. 
42  and  44  are  cast-iron  chairs  for  the  end  bearings  of  the  diagonal 
wooden  braces  of  the  truss.  The  trussing  may  be  altogether  dis- 
pensed with  by  placing  the  posts  near  enough  together,  as  it  may 
be  a  more  economical  construction  in  some  cases  to  adopt. 

V.  The  Truck. 

The  truck  which  has  been  found  best  adapted  to  the  peculiar 
form  of  way  has-been  designed  and  constructed  as  a  development 
of  the  considerations  governing  the  adoption  of  the  permanent  way 
Fig.  45  shows  an  end  view.  Fig.  46  a  side  elevation,  and  Fig.  47 
the  plan  view.  It  consists  of  a  horizontal  rectangular  wrought- 
iron  frame,  1,  Fig.  47,  stiffened  by  cast-iron  pieces,  2,  Figs.  45  and 
47,  and  provided  with   stiff  cast  pedestals,  4,  5,  6,  bolted  to  its 
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under  side,  in  which  are  fixed  short  axles  for  the  wheels.  The 
supporting  wheels,  7,  of  each  truck  are  four  in  number,  and  have 
a  notched  rim  or  right-angled  groove  which  fits  the  angle-iron  rail 
upon  the  upper  corners  of  the  lower  track  stringers,  being  placed 
at  an  angular  position  of  about  44°  50'  with  the  vertical,  so  as  to 
run  upon  it,  the  axles  being  inclined. 

Between  the  supporting  wheels  are  two  horizontal  wheels,  8,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  girder,  upon  vertical  axles  attached  to  the 
truck  frame,  and  bearing  upon  the  vertical  rails  on  the  upper  track- 
beam  of  the  girder.  These  move  to  a  limited  extent  in  sliding 
boxes,  y,  Fig.  47,  to  which  their  axles  are  affixed,  are  kept  in  yield- 
ing contact  with  the  rails  by  springs  outside  the  boxes  and  serve 
the  purpose  of  balancing  wheels  to  take  side  oscillations  of  the 
cars.  Tiiey  have  flanges  which  lip  under  the  lower  edge  of  the 
rail-plates  and  thus  tie  the  truck  to  the  rails  so  that  no  lifting  or 
jumping  can  take  place,  or  the  possibility  occur  of  the  trucks  run- 
ning off  the  track. 

The  truck  wheels,  which  are  large,  being  42  inches  in  diameter 
yet  light  and  strong,  have  a  broad  tread  of  3^  inches  upon 
each  bearing  face,  and  rotate  independently  of  each  other  upon 
large  fixed  axles  surrounded  by  a  loose  sleeve  which  divides  the 
friction.  They  are  lubricated  by  oil  carried  within  the  axles,  which 
are  hollow,  so  that  the  journals  constantly  run  in  a  bath  of  oil, 
none  of  which  can  drop  out  by  reason  of  caps  tightly  screwed  over 
the  hubs  of  the  wheels  upon  the  under  side. 

Between  the  supporting  wheels  on  either  side  of  the  girder  are 
strong  safety  braces  of  T  iron,  extending  from  the  pedestals,  5,  to 
points  opposite  yet  so  as  to  clear  the  rails  by  a  small  amount ;  and 
since  the  wrought-iron  frame  of  the  tnick  comes  immediately 
above  the  girder,  should  any  or  all  of  the  truck  wheels  break  and 
even  fall  off,  the  frame  would  fall  but  about  an  inch  before  resting 
upon  the  girder,  forming  a  strong  shoe  which  would  slide  upon 
but  could  not  leave  the  way,  or  allow  the  cars  to  overturn.  That 
is,  even  in  case  of  the  breakage  and  absence  of  all  the  truck  wheels, 
the  framing  alone  could  not  leave  the  way,  without  lifting  it 
through  a  space  of  over  four  feet,  the  entire  depth  of  the  girder, 
and  this  shoe  is  made  sufiieiently  strong  to  maintain  the  cars,  even 
without  the  wheels,  in  position  upon  the  way. 

Upon  tlie  top  of  the  truck  frame  is  a  wrought-iron  movable 
frame,  3,  Fig.  47,  of  segmental  shape,  carrying  four  spring  posts 
containing  heavy  spiral   springs,  the  posts  interlocking  beneath 
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their  upper  flanges  with  similar  spring  boxes  or  sockets  securely 
bolted  into  the  floor  framing  of  the  ear,  which  comes  directly  above 
the  truck,  within  18  inches  of  the  top  of  the  girder.  A  center-pin 
serves  to  guide  the  turning  of  the  truck  beneath  this  upper  frame, 
and  horizontal  flanges  of  the  truck  frame  castings  overlap  the 
periphery  of  the  upper  turn-table,  thus  as  effectuall}'  tying  the  car 
body  to  the  truck  as  the  latter  is  tied  to  the  rails. 

The  distance  between  the  supporting  wheels  is  4  feet,  which 
thus  forms  the  rigid  wheel-base  of  the  truck,  the  trucks  turning 
at  curves  and  switch  angles  upon  the  balancing  wheels  placed 
eeutrally  between  them.  Appliances  for  the  transverse  movement 
of  the  latter  upon  curves  are  also  provided,  which  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  detail. 

The  theory  of  this  truck  is  very  simple,  but  yet  has  been 
found  liable  to  constant  misconceptions.  To  explain  its  principal 
features  let  it  be  conceived,  in  the  diagram  Fig,  51,  that  A  is  a 
platform,  assumed  to  be  one  foot  in  length 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper, 
loaded  with  an  uniformly  distributed  weight 
of  4,000  pounds.  Let  a  a  he  vertical  posts 
supporting  this  platform,  in  the  first  instance, 
each  of  which  posts  would  then  sustain  2,000 
pounds  of  load.  Let  J5  be  a  central  post, 
and  removing  the  posts  a  a  substitute  the 
diagonal  braces  or  supports,  h  b.  These  diagonals  now  support  the 
same  load  as  before,  but  the  stresses  in  the  braces  b  b  will  be  greater 
than  those  in  the  former  posts,  a  a,  in  proportion  to  the  cosine  of 
the  angle  that  b  makes  with  the  vertical.  For,  the  resultant  resist- 
ance of  the  brace,  J,  acting  opposite  and  equal  to  the 
■>|C  stress  due  to  the  weight  of  the  load,  taking  the  direc- 
tion and  magnitude  of  the  latter  on  any  scale  to  be 
A  Jij  Fig.  52,  may  be  resolved  into  the  two  forces, 
A  a  and  Ac  at  right  angles,  A  c  producing  an  out- 
ward strain  in  the  platform  A^  and  A  a  being  the 
component,  in  magnitude  and  direction  due  to  the 
weight  acting  directly  downward,  or  equal  to  2,000 
pounds.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  load  in  the  direction  A  R  \q 
greater  than  that  due  to  the  weight,  or  ^  a;  or 
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=  2,837  pounds. 
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Fig.53 


Now,  to  support  the  weight  upon  a  post  and  girder  in  this  way, 
2/,  Fig.  53,  being  an  end  view  of  the  way,  a  shouldered  stick  having 
a    bearing   against   the    upper   rail   at  a  may   be   used   to   carry 

the  load,  bearing  upon  a  notched  stick  h 
at  the  other  end,  made  to  tit  upon  the  lower 
rail  at  <?,  which  would  thus  support  the 
load.  The  resultant  of  the  weight  W^  act- 
ing downward  upon  one  side  of  the  post, 
will  be  to  produce  a  downward  pressure 
along  the  center  line  of  h  upon  the  lower 
rail  e,  and  a  horizontal  pressure  upon  the 
upper  at  a.  Now  the  supporting  and  balancing  wheels  of  the 
truck  are  placed  in  precisely  the  positions  these  braces  would 
occup}^  to  support  the  load  in  the  best  manner  upon  this  way. 
Fig.  53  represents  one-half,  or  one  side  of  the  truck.  Of  course 
the  same  thing  would  be  true  of  the  other  side,  and  the  leverage 
against  the  overturning  of  the  car  by  any  oscillations,  unbalanced 
loads,  or  wind-pressure  upon  its  side  is  represented  by  the  depth  of 
the  girder,  or  distance  between  the  rails  a  and  c  vertically,  which 
is  about  4  feet. 

The  only  difference  is  that  in  place  of  the  fixed  brace,  with  the 
wheels  instead  of  the  props  a  rolling  brace  is  obtained,  supporting 
the  load  wherever  it. exists,  and  removing  so  much  heretofore  neces- 
sary obstruction  from  the  street  by  transferring  it  to*  the  truck 
instead  of  allowing  it  to  remain  in  the  permanent  way. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  seen  that  the  angle  of  the 
truck  wheels  will  not  necessarily  be  45°,  but  dependent  upon  the 
proportions  given  to  the  permanent  way.    They  are  actually  laid  out 
as  follows  :  Let  5,  Fig.  5i-,  be  an  end  view  of  the 
way,  a  and  c  the  rails.     From  a  as  a  center  with  a  \ 

radius  a  c,  strike  an  arc  kcl.  Upon  the  same  scale 
cut  off  a  portion  of  the  arc  from  Cy  with  the  chord  ^* 
erf  equal  to  the  middle  diameter  of  the  wheel.  ^^ 
This  chord  will  form  with  the  vertical  the  proper 
angle  to  use  for  the  wheel ;  and  bisecting  this, 
bj  the  position  of  the  axle  is  found,  which  is 
maintained,  together  with  the  remaining  brac- 
ing needed,  in  the  construction  of  the  truck  frame  itself. 

For  all  loads,  whether  due  to  wind-pressure  or  centrifugal  action 
upon  the  side  a,  or  balanced  or  unbalanced  loads  acting  downward 
upon  the  side  c,  press  the  wheels  asrainst  the  upper  rail  at  the  point 
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a,  about  which  the  truck  tends  to  turn,  and  the  wheel,  J,  will  trans- 
mit the  force  at  right  angles  to  the  line  a  J,  or  directly  through  the 
center  line  of  the  wheel  h  c. 

With  this  construction  there  are  no  end  strains  upon  the  hubs  cf 
the  wheels,  since  they  are  left  free  to  move  to  a  limited  extent 
along  the  axles,  being  guided  in  position  wholly  by  the  lower  rails. 
This  allows  the  wheels  to  separate  by  sliding  out  upon  the  axles, 
should  an  obstruction,  such  as  the  protruding  of  a  bolt-head,  exist 
upon  the  track,  while  there  can  be  no  twisting  strain  brought  upon 
the  wheel  or  axle.  For,  from  the  fact  that  the  wheel  is  guided  and 
its  position  upon  the  axle  determined  entirely  by  the  rail,  there  being 
no  hub  bearings,  it  follows  that  the  bearing  is  always  square  upon 
the  bottoms  of  the  axles,  and  the  eflEect  of  the  load  is  thus  communi- 
cated at  all  times  directly  down  through  the  center  of  the  wheel  to 
the  rail.  From  this  it  results  that  all  loads,  balanced  or  unbalanced, 
aside  from  the  weight  of  the  wheel  itself  which  of  course  bears 
upon  the  upper  flange,  are,  when  the  truck  is  once  properly  pro- 
portioned, equally  distributed  over  the  vertical  and  horizontal  sur- 
faces of  the  lower  rails.  For,  siuce  the  force  of  the  load  acting 
vertically  downward  may  be  resolved  into  two  forces  at  right 
angles,  one  acting  through  the  center  line  of  the  wheel  and  the 
other  along  the  axle,  the  wheel  with  no  end  bearings  to  the  hubs 
would  move  until  the  latter  component  force  becomes  balanced  and 
neutralized,  or,  in  other  words,  it  would  slide  upon  the  axle  until 
the  pressure  of  the  wheel  upon  the  vertical  and  horizontal  surfaces 
of  the  rail  is  equalized. 

Besides  the  increase  of  load  due  to  the  inclination  of  the  wheels, 
^'^ere  appears  to  be  but  one  other  mechanical  objection  to  the  con- 
struction.    Because  of  the  varying  diameters  of  the  wheels  at  dif- 
ferent distances  from  the  center  line  there  will  be  a  slip  of  the  rims 
^^  every  revolution  equal  to  the  distance  they  will  travel  in  a  revo- 
^^tion  beyond  that  of  the  central  element.     This  will  probably  not 
P**ove  more  objectionable  than  the  present  flange  friction  existing 
^'Pon  railroads,  and  may  be  improved  by  slightly  flaring  the  grooves 
^Pon  the  sides  so  as  to  bring  the  bearing  principally  near  the  cen- 
^^^1  portion  of  the  wheel  rim.     It  may  be  entirely  avoided  by  the 
^^e  of  ordinary  rails  placed  at  the  proper  angle,  and  providing  the 
Wheels  with  a  flat  tread  at  right  angles  to  the  center  line,  with 
double  flanges  upon  the  edges. 

By  reason  of  the  independent  motion  of  all  the  truck  wheels, 
^hich  is  rendered  practicable  only  because  the  design  of  the  truck 
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prevents  the  possibility  of  derailment  from  any  canse  ehort  of  the 
destrnction  of  the  way,  curves  are  followed  so  closely  that,  prac- 
tically, the  increase  of  friction  of  the  cars  npon  curves  even  as 
small  as  50  feet  radius,  is  too  sliglit  to  be  noticed  or  measured  by 
weighina  in  a  model  one-eighth  of  full  eize.     The  construction  also 
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admits  of  a  car  50  feet  in  length  tnrning  by  means  of  these  trncks 
from  a  street  but  28  feet  wide  into  another  of  the  same  width. 

In  Figs.  48-50  is  shown  an  alternative  plan  of  construction  for 
the  truck.  It  is  provided  with  vertical  instead  of  inclined  support- 
ing wheels  having  flanges  upon  their  outer  rims,  and  is  designed 
especially  with  a  view  to  the  nee  of  electricity  as  a  motive  power. 
Fig.  50  shows  a  dynamo-motor  for  the  truck  and  car,  the  electric 
current  in  this  case  being  derived  from  tlie  rails,  which  are  insulated 
from  the  girder  for  the  purpose,  expansion  being  provided  for  by 
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rabies  at  the  slip  joints  of  the 
posts.  The  motive  power  is  con- 
Teyed  to  the  triiek  and  cai-e 
tlirongh  the  liorizontal  wheels, 
ffhicii  act  as  the  driving  wheels. 

VI.  The  Pabsengee  Cab. 
The  ear  designed  by.C*iptain 
Meiga  is  novel  in   many  of  its 
features.     An  outside  view,  end 
view,and  cross-section  are  illns- 
trated  in  Figs.  55, 56,  and  57.  It 
cfinsiats  of  a  strong  well-framed 
platform  built  of  5  inch  channel 
WniB,  7  feet  6  inches  in  widtli 
bT51teet2inche9in  length  over 
all,  trussed  upon  each  side  for 
idditional  stiffness  and  attached 
'otlie  trucks  by  fonr  interloek- 
iag  Bpring  posts  at  either  end. 
The  body  framing  is  composed  of 
liglit  X  iron  ribs,  bent  in  circular 
fonn,  filled  in  by  panels  covered 
i^'ili  upholstering,  which  covers 
"le entire  interior,  and  sheathed 
"itii   paper   and   copper    npon 
"le  exterior.     The  ear   is   ]»r- 
leetly    cylindrical     above     the 
^oor,  10  feet  8J  inches   in  dia- 
"■^ter,  inclosing  the  same  cross- 
'^etional   area  as  the   standard 
'**'  in  use.     The  constmction  is 
"'^dc  as  light  as  possible,  and 
^'*"ength  of  tbrm  carefnily  stud- 
'^<i-    The  cylindrical  shape   is 
^^pected  to  diminish  wind  re- 
''^tanues  and  stresses  fully  one- 
'^ird  aa  compared  with  the  ordi- 
nary car.    The  seats,  or  chairs, 
■^^  in  nnmber,  are  arranged  as  in 
parlor  ears,  i.  e.,  independent,  re- 
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volving,and  also  folding  up  at  will  to  gain  space  when  unoccupied. 
They,  like  the  whole  interior  of  the  car,  except  the  windows,  are  up- 
holstered, and  comfort  and  luxury  has  been  studied  in  every  detail. 
The  chairs,  as  well  as  the  device  for  securing  ventilation  at  each 
window  without  the  annoyance  of  entering  dust,  are  new  and  special 
devices  of  the  inventor.     If  it  were  ever  desirable,  one  would  be- 
come  more  easily  reconciled  to  rolling  down  an  embankment  in 
one  of  these  cars  than  in  that  of  any  other  known  form,  for  the 
entire  absence  of  sharp  corners  and  salient  points  is  noticeable. 

VII.  The  Engine. 

T*l:re  engine  or  locomotive  for  this  system  comprises  a  platform 
car  Supported  upon  two  trucks,  one  at  either  end,  housed  in  similar 
manner  in  all  respects  to  that  of  the  passenger  car.  Its  general 
appearance  and  principal  working  parts  are  shown  in  Figs.  58,  59, 
and  60,  in  outside  view  of  engine  and  tender  coupled,  a  front  view 
of  "tlie  engine,  and  plan  of  engine  floor  with  the  locomotive  mecha- 
ni&rn  and  boiler  upon  it,  the  position  of  the  latter  being  shown  by 
brolsen  lines.  The  engine  floor  is  7  feet  6  inches  in  width  and  29 
feet  3  inches  in  extreme  length  ;  that  of  the  tender,  carrying  tank 
a^<i  bin  for  the  water  and  coal,  being  25  feet  8  inches  in  length, 
allowing  additional  room  for  baggage  or  the  transportation  of  em- 
ployees, or  for  other  purposes.  Upon  this  floor,  in  the  engine, 
co-vered  with  }-inch  iron  plates,  are  supported  in  effect  two  com- 
plex te  stationary  engines,  each  connected  with  and  operating  a  single 
^^'iving  wheel,  the  pair  being  horizontal  in  position  and  opposite 
ea.oh  other  on  either  side  of  the  upper  track-beam  of  the  girder  and 
'Midway  between  the  trucks. 

A  boiler  of  the  locomotive  type,  though  shorter,  being  60  inches 

^^^   diameter  of  shell,  and   15  feet  in  length  over  all,  is  placed  over 

^  "^e  engine  mechanism,  its  center  line  being  61  inches  above  the 

^^^or.    It  contains  208  tubes,  2  inches  in  outside  diameter  and  7  feet 

^^^g»  ^ith  a  grate  4  feet  6  inches  square,  containing  20.25  square 

^*^^et  area.     For  city  use  anthracite  coal  will  be  used  for  fuel.     The 

^fate  in  this  case  consists  of  water  tubes  having  spaces  between  the 

^^ts  at  intervals  of  about  one  foot  for  solid  round  two  inch  wrought- 

^I'on  bars,  which  may  be  withdrawn  for  the  purpose  of  dumping  the 

^re.     The  crown  sheet  is  arched  or  elliptical  in  shape,  stayed  to  the 

outer  shell  by  radiating  ecrcwed  stay  rods  riveted  upon  their  ends, 

and  is  inclined  downward  4  inches  at  the  back  end,  to  allow  of 
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tlie  cHiiibiiig  and  descending 
of  grades  equal  to  800  feet  to 
tlie  mile,  wilhoiit  exposing  any 
portion  uncovered  by  water  to 
the  furnace  fire. 

The  cylinders,  12  inohee  in 
diameter  by  22  inohes  stroke, 
are  horizontal,  their  center  Hues 
placed  18  inches  above  the  floor 
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of  the  engine  and  61^  inches  apart.  Tlic  piston  rods  connect  with 
independent  crosB-heade  sliding  upon  steel  guide  rods  2^  inches 
in  diameter  and  22  inches  centers,  these  being  supported  at  their 
ends  by  east-iron  standards  bolted  to  the  floor  beams. 

The  driving  wheels,  44.6  inches  in  diameter,  flanged  upon  their 
lower  edge,  in  form  and  position  similar  to  the  balance  wheels  of 
tlie  trucks,  are  supported  and  rotate  upon  short  stout  axles  of  steel, 
6  inches  in  diameter,  which  extend  throngli 
ftsliding-box  containing  the  journals.  These 
boxes  slide  in  cast-iron  ways  transversely 
to  the  longitudinal  line  of  the  engine,  the 
axle  having  a  crank  keyed  upon  its  upper 
end.  Tlie  crank-pins  rotate  in  square  blocks  I 
which  slide  in  a  rectangular  groove  in  the  | 
under  side  of  the  cross-heads,  the  arrange- 
ment being  in  efEect  the  well-known  device 
called  the  slotted  yoke  connection. 

The  slide  valves  of  the  usual  locomotive 
form,  in  steam  chests  upon  the  cylinders, 
are  operated  by  the  common  link  and  double 
wcentrics  which  are  here  put  upon  the 
driving  axles  immediately  above  the  floor 
of  the  engine,  the  weiglit  of  axles  and 
wheels  being  supported  upon  a  collar  beneath.  The  only  novelty 
in  the  valve  motion  consists  in  the  horizontal  instead  of  vertical 
position  of  the  links,  this  requiring  somewhat  heavier  and  larger 
foek-siiafta  than  usual,  having  vertical  axes,  the  upper  horizontal 
i*™  of  the  rock-shaft  being  connected  with  the  valve  rod  by  means 
of  a  short  swinging  link,  and  the  lower  anii  carrying  the  pin  within 
tlie  link  block. 

For  operating  the  links  two  bell-cranks  shown  in  the  plan  are 
employed,  the  longitudinal  arms  of  which  are  connected  with  the 
''soal  link-hangei-  and  sti-ap,  though  in  horizontal  position,  and  the 
trangyergg  arms  with  a  central  sliding  piece  of  wrought  iron,  which 
11  tarn  connects  with  the  plunger  of  a  hydraulic  cylinder,  some  2 
■lehes  in  diameter  by  15  inches  long.  The  throttle  valve,  link-rod, 
^•^ke  and  coupling  rods,  as  well  as  the  connection  between  the  driv- 
"ig  boxes  for  producing  pressure  and  adhesion  upon  the  rails, are  all 
"Perated  by  hydraulic  power,  though  hand  levers  are  also  retained. 

The  method  of  obtaining  adhesion  of  the  driving  wheels  to  the 
'liils,  by  means  of  a  cylinder  and  piston  attached  by  pins  and  eyes 
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respectively  to  the  sliding  driving  boxes,  which  is  thus  secured  in- 
dependently of  the  actual  weight  of  the  engine,  enables  it  to  be 
made  considerably  lighter  than  the  ordinary  locomotive  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  same  amount  of  power.  It  also  attains  another 
very  important  object,  that  of  a  variable  adhesion. 

The  extent  of  pressure  is  entirely  controlled  by  a  simple  3-way 
hydraulic  cock  admitting  the  working  fluid,  preferably  glycerine, 
under  pressure  to  the  pipes  connecting  with  the  cylinder  from  a 
receiver  or  reservoir  similar  to  the  Westinghouse  air-pressure 
drum.  A  hydraulic  pump  maintains  automatically  a  fixed  press- 
ure in  this  reservoir,  or  by  means  of  an  accumulator  ingeniously 
constructed  two  grades  of  pressure  per  square  inch  may  be  auto- 
matically maintained,  one  for  governing  the  pressure  between  the 
driving  wheels,  and  tlie  other,  less  in  amount,  for  all  the  other 
purposes  connected  with  the  operation  of  the  engine.  The  object 
of  the  sliding  boxes  carrying  the  driving  wheels  is  to  enable  the 
latter  to  follow  the  arc  produced  by  the  rails  upon  curves,  and  its 
extent  of  transverse  sliding  from  a  straight  line  connecting  the  two 
trucks  is  about  6  inches. 

The  engine  driver  occupies  the  front  portion  of  the  engine,  the 
fireman  attending  to  the  furnace  at  the  rear  end.  The  former 
stands  or  sits  upon  an  elevated  platform,  and  has  an  unobstructed 
view  of  the  way  through  the  windows  of  the  monitor  roof.  Be- 
fore him  upon  a  shelf  are  the  five  hydraulic  cocks  controlling,  re- 
spectively, 1,  the  throttle  ;  2,  the  reversing  apparatus  for  the  links; 
3,  the  adhesion  of  the  driving  wheels ;  4,  the  brake ;  and  5,  the 
coupling  rods  of  the  entire  train,  while  just  above  are  steam  and 
hydraulic  pressure  gauges  and  indicator,  speaking  tubes  to  fire- 
man and  conductor,  whistle  and  bell  ropes,  comprising  those  ad- 
juncts which  secure  safety  and  convenience  in  practical  operation. 

With  an  engine  having  these  provisions  for  a  grip  upon  the  rails, 
any  grades  from  a  horizontal  to  a  vertical  can  be  climbed,  it  being 
a  mere  question  of  supplying  suflScient  lifting  power  by  the  engine. 

While  no  provision  has  yet  been  made  for  connecting  the  two  en- 
gines with  their  driving  wheels  together,  it  being  left  for  practical 
running  to  determine  the  matter,  several  appliances  are  in  readiness 
to  be  added  if  necessary.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  a  mechan- 
ical connection  in  the  mechanism,  or  by  the  valve  motion  control- 
ling the  steam  distribution,  or  by  the  independent  means  of  a 
hydraulic  cylinder  or  auxiliary  steam  engine  to  throw  either  driv- 
ing wheel  over  the  dead  points,  when  needful. 
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VIII.  The  Couplings. 

These  are  automatic  in  their  action,  interlocking  when  coupled, 
the  nose  of  one  draw-bar  entering  a  socket  upon  the  other  to  form 
a  rigid  bar  between  the  two  truck  centers.  A  rod  extending 
through  them  parallel  to  the  draw^bars  and  making  butt  joints 
when  two  draw-bars  are  coupled,  controls  the  coupling  hooks,  which 
are  similar  to  the  Miller  hooks,  by  means  of  slotted  links  of  varia- 
ble throw,  and  these  hooks  are  operated  in  such  a  manner  by 
moving  the  rods  hydraulically  that  the  engiueman  can  uncouple 
any  car  in  the  train,  from  the  engine.  The  object  of  this  is  that 
in  ease  of  an  impending  rear  or  head  collision,  which  are  almost  the 
only  serious  possibilities  of  accident  existing  in  this  system,  the  en- 
gineman,  by  one  movement  of  the  hydraulic  cock  controlling  the 
couplings,  can  divide  the  train  into  sections  consisting  of  separate 
cars,  each  having  a  brake  which  sets  automatically  upon  detach- 
ment from  the  train,  and  thus,  by  partially  destroying  the  mo- 
mentum of  the  whole,  cause  the  collision  to  take  place  by  a  suc- 
cession of  comparatively  small  blows  from  the  engine  and  slowing 
sections  consisting  of  the  separate  cars  instead  of  by  a  single  blow 
having  behind  it  the  momentum  of  the  entire  train.  This  is  ac- 
complished by  a  hydraulic  cylinder  and  piston  upon  the  tender,  the 
piston-rod  of  which  cylinder  pushes  upon  the  coupling  rods,  com- 
pressing springs  upon  them  during  traction,  and  which  when 
pressure  is  relieved  as  by  movement  of  the  controlling  cock  or 
breaking  apart  of  the  cars  from  any  cause,  causes  the  rods  to  spring 
out,  withdrawing  the  hooks  and  uncoupling  the  cars. 

Since  the  cars  can  neither  lift  nor  swerve  from  the  track,  by 
this  construction  of  the  coupling  and  of  the  trucks,  end  strains 
can  only  be  brought  upon  the  car  platforms  directly  in  line  with 
them,  strength  to  resist  which  is  the  leading  feature  of  their  con- 
fitfuction. 

The  draw-bars  and  couplings  have  special  devices  for  a  continu- 
ous and  positive  coimection  throughout  the  train,  although  allowing 
the  draw-bars  to  swing  upon  the  truck  centers,  and  contain  new 
features  of  construction. 

IX.  The  Brakes. 

The  purpose  of  a  brake  is  to  consume  the  power,  momentum  or 
energy  of  a  moving  body  such  as  a  train  of  cars,  by  creating  fric- 
tion upon  the  wheels  or  rails,  and  it  is  in  this  system  intended  to 
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be  operated  upon  the  horizontal  or  balancing  wheels  of  the  trucks, 
although  tliey  raay  be  fitted  upon  the  supporting  wheels  also.  In 
the  former  case  they  may  be  automatically  operated  by  powerful 
springs  acting  upon  toggle-joints  so  as  to  cause  the  wheels  to 
pinch  the  upper  track-beam  of  the  girder,  or  by  shoes  upon  their 
rims,  controlled  in  either  case  by  hydraulic  means  similar  to  those 
of  the  couplings.  It  is  considered  preferable  to  employ  spring 
pressure  to  throw  the  action  of  the  brakes  on,  and  positive  press- 
ure by  the  hydraulic  cylinder,  to  throw  the  friction  off,  during 
draft  of  the  train. 

It  has  been  found  in  the  Westinghouse  brake  experiments  that 
the  most  efficient  action  of  the  brakes  exists  at  the  point  of  greatest 
pressure  upon  them  before  slipping  of  the  wheel  takes  place.  If  the 
wheels  slip,  the  friction  is  at  once  greatly  reduced.  That  is,  more 
power  can  be  consumed  in  a  given  time  by  braking  upon  the  rolling 
wheels  than  by  the  sliding  of  the  same  wheels  without  turning,  upon 
the  rails.  It  is  well  known  also  that  in  the  ordinary  form  of  brake 
the  pressure  comes  upon  but  one-half  of  the  longitudinal  cross-sec- 
tion of  the  axle  or  one-fonrth  of  the  brass,  owing  to  the  use  of  half 
boxes,  and  the  position  of  the  brake  block  with  reference  to  them. 

In  this  method  it  is  resisted  by  the  full  half  section  of  axles, 
which  are  made  large  for  the  purpose,  and  the  momentum  of  the 
train  is  consumed  not  only  by  the  friction  at  the  bi*ake-shoe,  but 
upon  the  axles  and  rims  of  the  wheels  pressing  upon  the  rails,  which 
loiter  18  doubled^  with  the  same  braking  force^  by  the  equal  friction 
produced  upon  the  opposite  wheel  on  the  other  side  of  the  girder. 

The  action  of  the  brakes  as  well  as  that  of  traction  can  be  best 
illustrated  by  the  rails  rolling  between  the  rolls  of  a  rolling 
mill.  It  is  this  well-known  action  reversed,  and  it  is  easily  seen 
why  no  slipping  of  the  wheels  can  occur  by  any  pressure  upon 
them.  Indeed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  transmission  of  pressure 
through  the  supporting  wheels  of  the  truck  directly  through  the 
center  of  the  wheels,  which  has  been  discussed,  the  greater  the 
pressure  or  load  the  more  these  actions  are  insured. 

It  should  be  said  that  the  brakes  just  described  are  additional 
to  the  ordinary  hand-brakes  with  which  each  car  is  to  be  supplied 
for  use  in  an  extraordinary  emergency. 

Continuing  the  discussion  of  the  principal  details  of  this  system 
which  have  been  described,  there  remains  room  for  the  short  ex- 
amination of  a  few  leading  points  only. 
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The  weights  of  engine  and  cars  as'  actually  under  construction 
will  be  about  as  follows: 

Weight  of  each  truck,  complete 6.400   lbs. 

"      engine  carriage,  exclusive  of  boiler  and  engine 20,386    ** 

"      engine  mechanism 11,075    " 

'*      boiler,  empty,  about 6,500  lbs.  In  ordiuary  work- 
ing condition, . .     8,500    " 
**      engine, with boil'r.comprte.  38,000   '*     In  ordinary  work- 
ing condition. . .  40,000    ** 
"     tender **          22,925   "     In  ordinary  work- 
ing coudition.. .  42,000*** 
•*     car 25,000   "     Loaded 82.000    *' 

There  being  the  same  number  of  supporting  wheels  for  the 
weight  as  in  the  ordinary  system,  or  eight  for  each  engine  or  car, 
there  will  be : 

Load  per  supporting  truck  wheel  on  engine,  with  ordinary  working  load.  5,000  lbs. 
n  ..  «.  .«    tender,      **  "  **  "     5.250  " 

*i  <«  *.  ti    car,  '*  ♦*  *«  "     4,000  •' 

Center  of  Gravity. — The  center  of  gravity  is  considerably  lower 
and  the  stability  greater  in  this  form  of  railway  than  in  either  the 
Kew  York  elevated  or  in  the  surface  roade.  It  lies  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  floor  of  the  car,  when  loaded,  or  about  twenty  inches 
from  the  way  and  rails,  while  in  the  other  systems  named  it  is 
nearly  four  feet  above  the  rails.  A  principal  feature  in  this  con- 
struction of  way  is  the  low  point  of  support  for  the  load,  in  con- 
nection with  a  high-placed  abutment  for  draft  and  brake  power. 

Curves  and  Centrifugal  Forces, — Upon  curves,  the  way  is  found 
to  be  even  stronger  in  form  than  upon  the  tangents,  since  the  ac- 
tion of  centrifugal  forces  at  these  points  has  been  found  to  act  upon 
^he  line  of  tangent  posts,  while  the  hoop  form  of  the  girder,  so 
long  as  it  is  preserved  intact,  effectually  prevents  any  concentra- 
tion of  stress  tending  to  overturn  it,  upon  any  single  post.  To 
^void  all  locating  of  posts  in  the  streets,  which  is  always  desirable, 
1^  turning  from  one  street  into  another,  diagonal  trusses  may 
^e  thrown  across  from  the  opposite  corner  of  the  street,  and  the 
track  girders  supported  upon  them,  giving  all  required  intermediate 
support. 

Tractive  Force  and  Resistances. — The  actual  .tractive  power 
^hich  it  will  be  necessaiy  to  employ  in  the  Meigs  system  can  be 
oetermined  only  by  experiment.     The  resistance  to  movement  of 

♦  With  1,800  gals,  water,  weighing  15,000  lbs.,  and  4,000  lbs.  of  coal. 
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an  ordinary  freight  car  on  a  straight  and  level  road  at  10  miles  per 
hour  is  about  eight  pounds  per  ton  weight,  and  the  total  may  be 
divided  into  a  constant  resistance  due  partly  to  the  internal  resist- 
ances of  the  friction  of  the  axles,  and  partly  to  the  external  resist- 
ances of  the  rolling  friction  of  the  wheels  upon  the  rails ;  and  vari- 
able resistances.  The  latter  include  additional  resistances  caused 
by  flange  friction  upon  curves  and  by  gravity  on  ascending 
grades,  the  friction  of  the  engine  and  its  machinery,  the  resistance 
of  the  atmosphere  and  of  wind,  and  those  caused  by  the  lateral 
play  of  the  wheels  and  transverse  oscillations  of  the  engine  and 
train  ;  and  all  these  are  affected  by  the  condition  of  the  engine 
and  of  the  permanent  way,  the  evenness  of  the  track,  curves  and 
grades,  the  weather  and  wind.  They  are  principally  caused,  how- 
ever, by  the  speed,  increasing  as  the  square  of  the  speed.  The 
fact,  ascertained  by  D.  K.  Clark,  that  the  resistance  of  a  train 
at  60  miles  per  hour  was  21  pounds  per  ton,  forms  the  basis  of  a 
formula  deduced  by  Mr.  Forney.  Taking  the  constant  resistance 
at  6  pounds  per  ton,  since  the  resistance  at  any  speed  to  that  at  a 
known  speed,  H:  Ji^  =  v* :  v^,  we  have  the  resistance 

i?i  Vi^  171 

The  resistances  of  the  atmosphere  also  vary  as  the  square  of  the 
speed,  and  according  to  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Zerah  Colbum,  in 
Locomotive  Engineering ^  increase  the  above  one-half,  or  60  per 
cent.  The  ordinary  resistance  of  curves  is  stated  to  be  fully  cov- 
ered by  a  grade  allowance  of  2J  feet  per  mile  per  degree.* 

The  total  train  resistances  then,  were  this  railway  upon  the  ordi- 
nary system,  may  be  taken  at  from  16  to  20  lbs.  per  ton  weight  of 
train,  at  moderate  speeds.  This  would  be,  for  engine,  tender  and 
four  cars,  weighing  in  all  210  tons,  from  3,360  to  4,200  pounds,  ex- 
clusive of  atmospheric  resistances  which  would  increase  it  to  about 
6,300  pounds. 

The  tractive  power,  or  force  exerted  to  move  the  engine  with  its 
train  one  foot  is 


'In  R 


♦H.  Haupt,  C.  E 
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{p  being  the  mean  effective  pressure  of  steam  per  square  inch  of 
piston ;  A  the  piston  area,  and  S  and  JR  the  stroke  of  crank  and 
radius  of  driving-wheel,  respectively)  ;  or,  the  tractive  force  which 
must  be  exerted  in  order  to  equal  and  overcome  the  above  resist- 
ance for  a  constant  speed  of  train  may  be  found  conveniently  by 
multiplying  the  tractive  ^ower  pe?*  poimd  of  effective  pressv/re  per 
sqmreinch  on  thepiatons  by  the  pressure  per  square  inch  of  the 
steam  upon  the  pistons.  The  first  is  obtained  by  means  of  the 
following  formula  reduced  from  that  above,  or 

,       ^  X  ^      my  X  22  in.       ^,  „ 

(rfand  D  being  the  diameters  in  inches  of  piston  and  driving-wheel 
respectively).  The  mean  effective  pressure  exerted  through  the 
stroke,  assuming  the  boiler  pressure  at  150  lbs.  per  square  inch,  di- 
minished to  130  lbs.  initial  pressure  in  the  cylinders,  with  the  cut-off 
at  \  the  stroke  as  usual,  may  be  estimated  at  not  far  from  100  lbs.  per 
square  inch  of  piston  area ;  which,  multiplied  by  the  tractive  power 
per  pound,  71,  gives  7,100  pounds  as  the  maximum  constant  force 
exerted  by  the  engine  at  the  rail,  to  pull  the  train. 

^o\v  the  friction  of  the  driving-wheels  upon  the  rail,  or  the  ad- 
hesion produced,  which  alone  makes  the  exertion  of  the  tractive 
force  useful  in  moving  the  train,  is  in  the  ordinary  system  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  weight  or  load  upon  the  driving-wheels,  and  is 
out  about  ^  of  this  load  in  amount,  on  an  average.     Thus  it  appears 
that  fully  to  utilize  the  power  exerted  in  the  cylinders  of  the  en- 
o^ne,  there  would  be  required  in  the  ordinary  system  a  load  upon  the 
nriving-wheels,  or  a  weight  of  engine  upon  them  of  35,500  pounds, 
^n  order  to  produce  the  adhesion  of  the  wheels  necessary  to  pre- 
^*6Qt  their  slipping.     It  is  estimated  that  the  actual  loss  by  slippage 
^^  the  wheels  and  absence  of  means  to  prevent  the  bouncing  or 
J^niping  of  the  wheels  from  the  rails  upon  railroads  is  not  less  than 
one^fifth  their  circumference  in  every  revolution,  causing  a  con- 
^^^^U  loss  of  power  to  an  extent  of  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
po%ver  of  the  engine.     The  area  of  actual  contact  of  these  wheels 
^Pon  the  rails  has  been  found  by  measurement  to  be  surprisingly 
f'^all,  an  average  of  many  experiments  giving  an  extent  of  but  1^ 
^^^ches  transversely  to  the  rail  by  I  inch  longitudinally — an  area 
^^.rying  fVoin  -^y^  to   iVo  ^^  '^  square  inch,  and  averaging  but  -jVo 
^^uare  inch;  from  which  it  follows  that  the  concentration  of  j^ress- 
8 
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ure  upon  these  limited  surfaces  varies  from  26,607  lbs.  to  85,961  lbs. 
to  the  square  inch,  these  enormous  forces  causing  great  wear  and 
tear  on  the  rails.  It  has  been  stated  by  II.  Price  Williams,  an 
authority  upon  the  maintenance  of  way  in  England,  that  anything 
which  will  reduce  the  resistance  due  to  deflection  of  track  under 
these  forces  and  consequent  abrasion,  by  \  or  |,  will  soon  effect 
the  saving  of  the  whole  cost  of  the  rail. 

In  the  Meigs  system  the  bearings  of  the  wheels  upon  the  rails 
are  increased  about  5^  times  beyond  those  in  existing  railroads, 
while  all  bouncing  from  the  track  is  effectually  prevented,  or  at 
least  its  evil  effects  off-set,  so  far  as  adhesion  is  concerned,  by  a 
corresponding  pressure  upon  the  opposite  wheel,  at  the  moment  of 
occurrence.  There  can  be  no  slipping  of  the  wheels,  when  suffi- 
cient power  is  supplied,  in  a  variable  adhesion  system;  they  will 
always  roll,  under  light  or  heavy  loads  equally. 

Now  an  ordinary  locomotive  having  35,500  lbs.  load  upon  the  driv- 
ing-wheels, to  make  available  the  7,100  pounds  tractive  force  we  have 
assumed  to  be  required  in  this  engine,  would  have  to  weigh  in  all 
at  least  60,000  lbs.,  or  30  tons,  whereas  this  engine  exerting  the 
same  power  will  need  to  weigh  but  20  tons,  a  clear  saving  in  dead 
weight  to  be  transported  of  10  tons,  or  33  per  cent,  of  the  weight 
of  the  ordinary  locomotive. 

The  importance  of  this  saving,  resulting  from  the  use  of  means  for 
producing  a  variable  adhesion  independent  of  the  weight  of  engine 
and  possible  only  upon  the  system  of  way  adopted,  or  a  similar  one, 
demands  particular  notice. 

Speed. — By  this  saving  in  power,  an  increase  can  be  made  in  the 
size  of  the  driving-wheels,  to  draw  a  train  of  equal  size  as  now  run, 
without  a  material  increase  in  the  expenditure  of  steam  and  coal ; 
from  which  it  results  that  with  the  same  number  of  revolntions 
of  the  driving-wheels  as  that  now  customary,  a  large  increase  in 
speed  is  attainable,  with  the  same  power  of  engine.  Thus,  for 
example,  a  10-foot  driving-wheel,  without  slip,  would  require  but 
168  revolutions  per  minute  to  make  60  miles  per  hour,  while  the 
ordinary  5-foot  driving-wheel  requires  to  be  driven  at  336  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  even  without  slip,  to  run  at  60  miles  per  hour, 
which  it  will  be  seen  is  nearly  the  practicable  limit,  producing  a  pis- 
ton speed  of  from  1,200  to  1,400  feet  per  minute.  Any  large  in- 
crease of  speed  beyond  this  amount  can  hardly  be  looked  for  upon 
the  ordinary  railroad,  for  the  requirements  of  safety  against  derail- 
ment, and  the  safe  working  speed  of  the  mechanism,  together  with 
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the  exertion  ot  sufficient  power  to  move  the  load,  are  the  limiting 
conditions  which  forbid  the  increase  in  size  of  driving-wheels 
against  the  rapidly  and  enormously  increasing  train  and  air  resist- 
ances, as  the  speed  is  augmented. 

So  that,  it  requiring  but  280  revolutions  a  minute  at  usual 
speed  of  a  10-foot  driving-wheel  to  make  100  miles  an  hour,  as 
compared  with  336  revolutions  with  the  ordinary  5- foot  driving- 
wheel  to  make  60  miles  an  hour,  it  will  be  seen  that  an  am- 
ple margin  of  steam  is  obtained,  together  with  the  absence  of 
slip,  to  run  at  such  speeds  with  equal  or  ordinary  power.  Thus 
it  becomes  perfectly  possible  and  within  the  capacity  of  the  present 
locomotive  boiler  and  without  increase  of  piston  speed,  to  run 
trains  at  great  speed  upon  the  plan  proposed,  and  the  inventor  con- 
fidently predicts  regular  working  speeds  of  from  75  to  100  miles 
per  hour  upon  this  railway  with  equal  and  probably  greater  safety 
than  that  with  which  40  miles  an  hour  are  now  run.  The  entire 
absence  of  connecting  and  parallel  rods  in  this  engine  should  be 
noted  as  an  important  point  in  the  attainment  of  speed  with  safety 
from  breakage  in  the  engine  mechanism. 

Power. — Of  course  the  power  developed  by  the  engine  w^ill  vary 
with  the  number  of  revolutions  made.  Although  the  term,  horse- 
power, is  applicable  to  stationary  rather  than  to  locomotive  engines, 
since  as  a  general  distinction  the  office  of  the  latter  is  to  draw  a  load 
rather  than  to  lift  a  weight  through  a  certain  height,  its  power  can 
be  reduced  to  an  equivalent  horse-power,  this  being  equal  to  the  pro- 
duct of  a  certain  weight  attached  by  a  rope  to  the  circumference  of 
one  of  the  dnving-wheels  into  a  certain  height  through  which  it  is 
lifted  per  minute,  divided  by  33,000.  Since  the  power  exerted  is 
equal  to  the  gross  work  performed,  it  may  be  represented,  calcu- 
lated from  the  effective  steam  pressure  and  the  speed,  as  follows : 

^  "  33,00J  "       33,000     ' 

^t  therefore  depending  upon  the  effective  pressure,  j^,  per  square 
^Dch  exerted  through  the  whole  stroke;  the  joint  area,  2^1,  of  the 
^^0  pistons;  the  length  of  stroke,  Sj  in  feet;  and  the  number  of 
revolutions,  iT,  per  minute.  At  60  miles  per  hour  with  10-foot 
driving-wheels,  the  foot-pounds  of  energy  developed  at  168  revolu- 
tions would  be  13,921,606  per  minute,  and  the  nominal  horse-power, 
*22.    At  100  miles  per  hour  and  280  revolutions  per  minute  the 
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number  developed  would  be  23,202^676  foot-pounds  per  minute 
and  the  corresponding  number  of  horse-power  would  be  703. 

As  to  the  train  resistances  at  these  speeds  it  can  only  be  said 
that  no  data  now  obtained  are  applicable.  Their  actual  extent  is 
simply  a  subject  for  conjecture,  and  can  be  determined  only  by  act- 
ual experiment. 

It  is  evident  that  the  same  proportionate  advantages  may  be  real- 
ized with  the  adoption  of  electricity  instead  of  steam  as  the  motive 
power,  for  which  the  system  is  especially  well  adapted,  and  which 
it  is  ultimately  the  intention  to  employ,  with  a  consequent  avoid- 
ance of  dust  and  noise. 

In  conclusion  and  in  review,  there  may  be  noted  the  following 
brief  statement  of  advantageous  points  for  the  accomplishment  of 
rapid  transit,  as  indicated  in  this  system. 

Summary  of  ike  Chief  Distinguishing  Points  of  the  Meigs  Ele- 
vated Railway  System  for  Rapid  Transit. 

1.  Security  from  derailment  b}^  the  construction  of  truck  over- 
hanging the  girder  and  tied  by  the  wheel-flanges  to  the  rails. 

2.  The  connection  of  the  draw-bars  and  couplings  to  the  trucks 
directly  beneath  the  car  platforms,  preventing  telescoping  or  rising 
of  the  cars  in  case  of  collision. 

3.  The  increased  security  of  the  attachment  of  the  car  body  to 
the  truck,  having  four  posts  for  each  truck,  in  place  of  the  usual 
single  pivot-pin,  and  the  tying  of  both  together  by  interlocking 
flanges. 

4.  Obstruction  in  the  streets  and  interference  to  light  and  view 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  duo  to  the  reduction  in  the  width  of  the 
permanent  way. 

5.  The  advantage  in  strength  of  way  due  to  bringing  the  stresses 
of  the  load  directly  over  the  central  line  of  posts,  by  means  of  the 
diagonal  supporting  wheels. 

6.  The  lowering  of  the  center  of  gravity  and  consequent  in- 
crease in  stability  both  of  the  cars  and  way,  as  compared  with  the 
New  York  svstem. 

7.  The  advantage  of  independently  rotating  wheels  for  the  pre- 
vention of  slipping  and  flange  friction,  enabling  each  wheel  to 
follow  the  rail  more  closely  than  in  the  ordinary  truck,  and  thus 
greatly  diminishing  its  resistance  upon  curves. 

8.  The  increase  in  breadth   of  tread  of   the  wheels  upon   the 
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rails  to  prevent  the  concentratiou  of  the  load  upon  small   areas, 
and  to    thus  reduce  the  wear  upon  the  rails. 

9'  The  saving  of  power  attained  in  the  production  of  pressure 
upon  the  driving-wheels  by  means  independent  of  the  weight  of 
engirt  ^,  and  controlling  the  same  so  as  to  produce  the  variable  ad- 
hesioi:i   required. 

10*  The  lessening  in  cost  of  operation  by  the  reduction  in  weight 
of  er  \  <j;me  and  cars. 

11-  The  cylindrical  form  of  car  and  engine,  for  the  diminution 
of  ai  17*  and  wind  resistances  upon  their  sides  and  resulting  strain 
upoi\     the  trucks  and  way. 

12  •  The  facility  of  turning  sharp  curves  as  small  as  those  of  50 
feet  i^iulius,  enabling  it  to  be  constructed  in  narrow  streets,  not  pos- 
sible in  the  ordinary  system,  and  the  absence  of  increased  friction 
and   ^•tjsistances  upon  the  curves. 

13.  The  facility  and  economy  in  climbing  heavy  grades  without 
loss  r>f  power  by  slippage,  and,  in  general,  by  the  holding  of  the 
wheals  against  the  rail  without  the  possibility  of  rebounding  from 
thei»i^  as  in  the  ordinary  system. 

14:.  The  superior  advantage  of  the  system  proposed  of  brakes 
upoii  the  upper  or  gripping  rails. 

1>5.  The  automatic  coupling  apparatus  for  diminishing  the  dan- 
g®^'   in  head  or  rear  collisions. 

l6.  The  increased  safety  of  the  switch  due  to  its  size  and  con- 
fitrixction. 

I'?.  The  freedom  of  the  way  from  obstructions,  or  from  snow 
^"d   ice  lodging  upon  the  way  and  blocking  it. 

18.  The  entire  absence  of  grade  crossings,  of  trespassers,  or  the 
Possibility  of  other  ti'ains  crossing  at  grade. 

19.  The  economy  of  construction  and  maintenance  of  way  due 
to  a^bsence  of  surface  grading,  of  embankments  and  drainage  ditches, 
^^<i  diminished  repairs  in  alignment  and  cost  of  the  renewal  of 
*i^oss-ties. 

20.  Tiie  increased  speed  made  practicable,  with  safety  and  econ- 
oray,  due  to  its  special  features  as  a  system,  as  compared  with  the 
ordinary  system  now  in  use. 
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APPENDIX   I. 

AN  ACT  TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  INCORPORATION  OP  THE  MEIGS  ELEVATED 

RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represerdatives  in  General 
Court  asBemhledy  and  hy  the  authority  of  the  samey  as  follows  : 

Sect.  1.  Joe  V.  Meigs,  William  S.  Butler,  William  A.  Russell, 
Eoland  WorthingtoD,  Thomas  W.  Pierce,  Henry  Hastings,  Na- 
than Appleton,  Franklin  E.  Gregory,  Edgar  E.  Dean,  Greorge  A. 
Alden,  George  E.  Harrington,  Frank  Jones,  J.  W.  Johnson, 
George  J.  Carney,  Charles  E.  Powers,  their  associates  and  suc- 
cessors, may  associate  and  become  a  corporation  as  the  Meigs  Ele- 
vated Railway  Company  in  the  manner  provided  by  chapter  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  of  the  Public  Statutes  and  acts  in  addition 
thereto,  subject  to  all  the  duties,  restrictions  and  liabilities  con- 
tained therein,  so  far  as  the  same  can  be  applied  thereto,  except 
those  parts  referring  to  the  "gauge  "  of  the  road,  the  amount  of 
its  capital  stock,  and  the  manner  of  paying  in  the  same  for  the 
purpose  of  building,  maintaining  and  operating  an  elevated  rail- 
way between  some  point  in  the  city  of  Cambridge  and  Bowdoin 
Square  in  the  city  of  Boston.  Thie  location  of  said  road  across  the 
Charles  River  shall  not  be  south  of  the  southerly  line  of  West 
Boston  Bridge,  and  shall  thence  proceed  in  the  most  direct  prac- 
ticable route  to  Bowdoin  Square  in  Boston,  and  there  terminate : 
provided,  however^  that  the  board  of  aldermen  of  the  city  of 
Boston  may,  for  reasons  of  public  necessity  and  convenience,  to 
avoid  unnecessary  damage  to  property,  deflect  the  route  from  the 
most  direct  line.  For  the  purpose  of  applying  said  provisions  of 
said  chapter  one  hundred  and  thirteen  to  the  corporation  liereby 
authorized,  it  shall  be  deemed  a  street  railway  corporation. 

Sect.  2.  The  amount  of  its  capital  stock  shall  not  be  less  than 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  each  mile  of  road.  Not  less 
than  ten  per  cent,  of  said  stock  shall  bo  paid  in  before  a  certifi- 
cate of  incorporation  is  issued,  and  the  whole  capital  stock  shall  be 
paid  in  in  cash  before  the  construction  of  the  road  shall  be  com- 
menced. 

Sect.  3.  Locations  for  tracks  shall  be  petitioned  for  between 
the  points  named  in  section  one  of  this  act,  and  after  fourteen 
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days'  notice,  of  which  notice  a  copy  shall  be  left  with  the  owner 
or  occupant  of  each  estate  on  the  line  of  the  proposed  location, 
seven  days  before  the  hearing,  a  liearing  shall  be  had  before  the 
board  of  aldermen  of  the  city  in  which  the  location  is  asked,  as 
provided  in  section  seven  of  said  chapter  one  hundred  and  thir- 
teen, and  after  such  hearing  the  board  of  aldermen  may  refuse  the 
location  asked  for,  or  grant  the  same,  in  whole  or  in  part,  under 
such  restrictions  as  they  shall  deem  the  public  interests  require, 
and  the  board  of  aldermen  of  either  of  said  cities  of  Cambridge  or 
Boston  may,  on  like  notice  and  hearing,  revoke  any  location  after 
the  expiration  of  one  year  from  the  granting  of  the  same,  if,  in 
their  judgment,  the  public  interests  so  require,  and  in  case  of  such 
revocation  may  require  the  structures  of  the  company  to  be  re- 
moved and  the  location  to  be  restored  to  its  original  condition  at 
the  expense  of  the  corporation,  in  the  same  manner  and  with  like 
requirements  as  in  the  revocation  of  locations  for  street  railways 
under  sections  twenty-three,  twenty-four,  twenty-five  and  twenty- 
six  of  said  chapter  one  hundred  and  thirteen. 

Seot\  4.  No  location  for  tracks  shall  be  petitioned  for  in  the 
city  of  Boston  until  at  least  one  mile  of  the  road  has  been  built 
and  operated,  nor  until  the  safety  and  strength  of  the  structure 
and  the  rolling  stock  and  motive  power  shall  have  been  examined 
and  approved  by  the  board  of  railroad  commissioners  or  by  a  com- 
petent engineer,  to  be  appointed  by  them,  and  to  be  paid  by  said 
corporation  a  price  fixed  by  said  board. 

Sect.  5.  The  Meigs  elevated  railway  shall  not  be  built  after  the 
manner  of  the  New  York  elevated  railways,  but  shall  be  built 
according  to  the  plans,  methods  and  inventions  of  Joe  V.  Meigs,  a 
copy  of  which  shall  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State  within 
sixty  days  of  the  passage  of  this  act ;  and  upon  granting  a  location, 
the  board  of  aldermen  shall  prescribe  the  height  at  which  the  low- 
est part  of  the  girder  shall  be  above  the  ground,  and  the  width  of 
the  track,  provided  that  its  greatest  width  shall  not  exceed  twenty- 
two  and  one-half  inches. 

Sect.  6.  The  provisions  of  sections  thirteen  and  fourteen  of 
chapter  one  hundred  and  thirteen,  and  sections  thirty-eight  to 
forty  inclusive,  and  sections  forty-three  to  forty-five  inclusive,  of 
chapter  one  hundred  and  twelve  of  the  Public  Statutes,  and  of 
chapter  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  of  the  acts  of  eighteen  hundred 
and  eighty-two,*  shall  apply  to  said  corporation.     The  corporation 

^  ProvisioDS  of  the  General  Railroad  Law. 
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may  take,  in  tlie  manner  prescribed  in  sections  ninety-one  to 
ninety-three  inclusive,  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  twelve  of  the 
Public  Statutes,  as  much  land  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper 
construction  and  security  of  the  road,  or  as  may  be  necessary  for 
depot  and  station  purposes. 

Sect.  7.  The  owner  of  any  property  taken  for  such  railway,  or 
of  any  property  abutting  on  streets  through  which  said  railway  may 
pass,  not  so  taken,  in  any  manner  injuriously  affected  or  lessened 
in  value,  whether  by  smoke,  noise,  obstruction  of  light,  air  or 
access,  disturbance  of  quiet  enjoyment  or  otherwise,  by  the  con- 
struction, maintenance  or  operation  of  said  railway,  may  petition 
for  assessment  of  his  damages,  and  his  petition  shall  be  heard  and 
determined  in  the  same  manner  and  with  like  effect  as  now  pro- 
vided by  law  when  real  estate  is  taken  for  public  highways.  But 
said  corporation  shall  not  acquire  title  to  any  land,  nor  enter  upon 
any  street,  until  all  damages  to  the  owners  of  land  and  abutters  on 
any  part  of  a  street  occupied,  or  to  be  occupied,  by  its  structure 
have  been  paid  or  secured  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  owner, 
or  to  be  fixed  by  the  superior  court  or  any  justice  thereof,  sitting 
in  equity  for  the  county  where  the  land  lies,  upon  the  petition  of 
either  party  and  summary  hearing.  And  the  erection  of  the  struc- 
tures authorized  by  this  act  in  any  street  shall  be  deemed  a  new 
servitude,  for  which  damages  may  be  claimed  by  any  owner  of  land 
having  a  fee  or  an  easement  appendant  or  appurtenant  to  his  land, 
in,  on,  or  over  such  street,  or  by  any  tenant  of  such  owner.  But  all 
persons  claiming  interests  in  the  same  estate  shall  join  in  one  peti- 
tion. And  such  petition  for  damages  on  any  street  shall  be  filed  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  one  year  after  the  structures  authorized  by 
this  act  are  built  or  operated  in  that  part  of  such  street  contiguous 
to  the  petitioner's  estate. 

Skct.  8.  The  damages  and  costs  recoverable  by  the  persons 
petitioning  therefor,  as  herein  before  provided,  shall  become  and 
be  a  first  lien  without  priority  to  any  of  said  petitioners  as  among 
themselves,  on  all  the  property  of  the  said  corporation,  having 
priority  of  payment  in  full,  except  over  debts  and  taxes  due  to  or 
assessed  by  the  United  States  or  the  Commonwealth,  or  any  county, 
city  or  town  in  the  Commonwealth ;  said  lien  may  be  enforced  for 
damages  and  costs  in  equity.  If  any  damages  recovered  against 
said  corporation,  other  than  damages  recovered  by  owners  of  land 
and  abutters  on  any  part  of  a  street  occupied  by  any  structure  of 
said  corporation,  or  their  tenants,  as  such  owners,  abuttera  or  ten- 
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ants,  remain  unpaid  for  thirty  days  after  final  judgment  tlierefor, 
the  superior  court  may,  by  injunction  or  other  suitable  process  in 
equity,  prohibit  and  restrain  the  corporation  from  continuing  the 
operation  of  said  road,  or  maintaining  any  structure  in  any  place 
or  manner  injurious  to  the  person  applying  for  such  relief. 

Sbcjt.  9.  Whenever  said  corporation  shall  make  any  excavation 
in  or  near  any  public  highway,  or  shall  set  any  foundation,  pier  or 
post,  in  or  near  the  same,  the  surface  of  the  street,  sidewalk  or 
other  ground  shall  be  restored,  as  soon  as  practicable,  to  the  condi- 
tion it  was  in  before  the  excavation  was  made,  as  near  as  may  be ; 
and  no  interference  shall  be  had  with,  or  change  made  in,  water  or 
gas  mains  or  pipes,  sewers,  drains  or  other  subterranean  works,  ex- 
cept with  the  concurrence  of  the  board  of  aldermen  first  had  and 
obtained,  and  upon  condition  that  the  same  shall  be  immediately 
restored  to  a  serviceable  condition,  as  good  as  before  the  change  or 
disturbance,  and  at  the  sole  cost  and  expense  of  said  corporation. 
And  the  superior  court  in  equity  may  summarily  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  by  injunction  or  other  appropriate  remedy. 

Sect.  10.  The  provisions  of  section  three  of  chapter  one  hun- 
dred and  five  of  the  Public  Statutes  shall  apply  to  the  corporation 
hereby  authorized. 

Sect.  11.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [-4/^- 
proved^  March  18, 1884.] 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Durfee. — I  would  like  to  ask  the  author  of  the  paper  a 
question  that  occurred  to  me  while  he  was  reading  it — whether 
those  diagonal  wheels  are  sustaining  wheels  or  steadying  wheels. 
The  exterior  diameter  of  the  wheel  is  considerably  larger  than  the 
diameter  of  the  bottom  of  its  groove,  and,  it  seems  to  me,,  there 
must  be  a  grinding  action  there. 

Mr,  GaUoupe, — The  diagonal  wheels  are  the  sustaining  or  sup- 
porting wheels  for  the  weight.  We  do  not  suppose  that  that  grind- 
ing action  will  be  any  worse  than  the  present  flange  friction  upon 
the  ordinary  wheel;  but  it  can  be  entirely  prevented  by  using  the 
ordinary  form  of  rail  placed  at  the  proper  angle  and  changing  the 
shape  of  the  wheels  to  wheels  having  a  flat  tread  with  or  without 
flanges  at  the  sides. 

Mr.  Durfee. — It  seems  to  me  that  the  grinding  action  there 
must  be  very  destructive  both  to  wheel  and  track.  It  would  bring 
a  very  awkward  strain  on  the  inner  flange  of  each  wheel. 
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Mr.  Kent. — I  did  not  notice  any  suggestion  in  the  paper  regard- 
ing tlie  influence  of  wind  strains.  We  know  how  the  Tay  Bridge 
fell  down,  because  it  did  not  have  a  wide  enough  base. 

Mr,  Galloupe, — A.11  these  questions  have  been  carefully  consid- 
ered and  gone  over.  It  has  been  studied  for  some  five  or  six  years 
both  by  a  Civil  Engineer  as  well  as  Mechanical  Engineers,  and 
strain  sheets  made  with  every  modification  of  the  track  structure, 
and  besides  the  calculations  of  theory,  tests  by  model  were  made  so 
far  as  practicable.  The  whole  system  is  now  being  built  of  full 
size,  experimentally,  with  about  one-half  a  mile  of  track  containing 
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the  most  extreme  conditions  as  to  grades  and  curves  and  difficul- 
ties, which  will  ever  be  likely  to  occur  in  practice,  and  it  is  going 
to  be  tested  practically  to  see  if  the  theories  will  be  upheld.  All 
these  things  have  been  considered,  and  the  maximum  strains  that 
can  be  brought  on  the  way  and  on  every  part  of  the  system  have 
been  taken  in  designing  it. 

Mr,  Halsey. — I  am  not  a  railroad  man,  but  I  see  one  point  iD 
the  design  which  appears  to  be  very  objectionable — the  switch 
shown  on  page  94.  In  principle  this  is  substantially  the  old-fash- 
ioned stub  switch,  the  dangers  of  which  are  so  great,  even  on  sur- 
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face  lines  of  track,  that  id  the 
State  of  New  York  I  believe 
its  nse  is  now  prohibited  by 
law.  It  does  not  seem  poB- 
eiblc  with  a  track  constrncted 
on  tliJB  plan  to  apply  any  of 
the  modern  safety  switches. 
As  the  result  of  a  miEpIac-ed 
switch  of  the  constriietion 
shown,  might  be  to  run  a  train 
off  the  end  of  the  track  and 
drop  it  bodily  into  the  street, 
the  objection  seems  to  me  a 
Berioiis — perhaps  a  fatiit — one, 
Mr.  Diirfee. — The  idea  of 
SDpporting  a  train  of  moving 
cars  upon  a  single  rail  sup- 
ported by  girders  sustained 
by  posts  is  a  very  old  one  in- 
deed. In  the  year  1824,  five 
years  before  the  opening  of 
tJie  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Kailway,  Henry  R.  Palmer, 
civil  engineer,  published  a 
"  description  of  a  railway  o 
a  new  principle,"  *  which  eon 
sisted  of  a  single  track  sup 
ported  on  posts.  The  whee  s 
and  trucks  were  above  tl  e 
roof  of  the  ears,  which  were 
suspended  from  the  tracks 
like  panniers,  on  each  dde  of 
the  track  (Pig.  110).  The 
center  of  gravity  in  that  con 
stniction  was  tery  much 
lower  than  in  the  one  under 
consideration.      One   of  the 


*  Deseriptloo  of  n  Kailway  on  a  new  prln  p  e,  »  th  obse  a  ouh  on  tliose 
hitherto  conatructed,  and  a  tab  showiog  be  compart  re  am  im  of  resistance 
on  sereral  now  ia  use.  Also  an  Una  fa  on  of  a  new  f  observed  fact  relating  to 
the  friction  of  axles,  and  a  descnption  of  an  implored  dynamometer  for  asc«rtain- 
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Mr.  Kent. — I  did  not  notice  any  suggestion  in  the  paper  regard- 
ing the  influence  of  wind  strains.  We  know  how  the  Tay  Bridge 
fell  down,  because  it  did  not  have  a  wide  enough  base. 

Mr.  Oalloupe, — A.11  these  questions  have  been  carefully  consid- 
ered and  gone  over.  It  has  been  studied  for  some  five  or  six  years 
both  by  a  Civil  Engineer  as  well  as  Mechanical  Engineers,  and 
strain  sheets  made  with  every  modification  of  the  track  structure, 
and  besides  the  calculations  of  theory,  tests  by  model  were  made  so 
far  as  practicable.  The  whole  system  is  now  being  built  of  full 
size,  experimentally,  with  about  one-half  a  mile  of  track  containing 
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the  most  extreme  conditions  as  to  grades  and  curves  and  difficul- 
ties, which  will  ever  be  likely  to  occur  in  practice,  and  it  is  going 
to  be  tested  practically  to  see  if  the  theories  will  be  upheld.  All 
these  things  have  been  considered,  and  the  maximum  strains  that 
can  be  brought  on  the  way  and  on  every  part  of  the  system  have 
been  taken  in  designing  it. 

Mr,  Ilalsey, — I  am  not  a  railroad  man,  but  I  see  one  point  Id 
the  design  which  appears  to  be  very  objectionable — the  switch 
shown  on  page  94.  In  principle  this  is  substantially  the  old-&8h- 
ioned  stub  switch,  the  dangers  of  wliich  are  so  great,  even  on  sur- 
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face  linee  of  track,  that  in  tlie 
State  of  New  York  I  believe 
its  lire  is  now  prohibited  by 
law.    It  doee  not  seetn  poB- 
eiblc  witli  a  track  conetnicted 
on  this  plan  to  apply  any  of 
llie  tnodorn   safety  switches. 
As  the  refnit  of  a  misplaced 
Bwitch    of    the    coiistnictiitn 
bIiowii,  might  be  to  run  a  train 
off  the  end  of  the  track  and 
drop  it  bodily  into  the  street, 
tbe  objection  seems  to  mo  a 
serious — perhapsa  fatal — one. 
Mr.  Dar/ee.—The  idea  of 
supporting  a  train  of  moving 
cars  npbn  a  single  rail   sup. 
ported   by  girders  sustained 
bv  posts  is  a  very  old  one  in- 
deed.   In  the  year  1824,  five 
years  before  the  opening  of 
tl I e  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Eiiilway,  Henry  li.   Palmer, 
Civi]   engineer,    published  a 
"description   of  a  railway  on 
Slew  principle,"*  which con- 
wsied  of  a  single  track  sup- 
POTed  on  posts.     The  wheels 
""<'    trucks  were  above  the 
^(•of   of  ti,e  f.^,^  which  were 
snspended    from   the   tnicka 
yte  Jiarmiers,  on  each  side  of 
'°^     track   (Fig.    110).     The 
''''^r  of  gravity  in  that  con- 
.  "^^^tion     WHS    ♦ery    much 
'°"^*  than  in  the  one  under 
<^o°^ideration.      One  of  the 


'^-'eeeriptioD  of  k  Kailwaj  on  a  new  principle,  with  obaervMiona  on  those 
*"  *-^Mo  constructs,  and  a  table  showing  the  comparative  amount  ot  resistance 
'^^  ^^"Veral  now  in  use.  Also  an  iUiistraiiun  of  a  newly  obsurved  fact  relating  to 
to*  Iriction  of  axles,  and  a  deacription  ot  an  improved  dynamometer  for  aacertl^D- 
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Mr.  Kent. — I  did  not  notice  any  suggestion  in  the  paper  regard- 
ing the  influence  of  wind  strains.  We  know  how  the  Tay  Bridge 
fell  down,  because  it  did  not  have  a  wide  enough  base. 

Mr.  Galloupe, — All  these  questions  have  been  carefully  consid- 
ered and  gone  over.  It  has  been  studied  for  some  five  or  six  years 
both  by  a  Civil  Engineer  as  w^ell  as  Mechanical  Engineers,  and 
strain  sheets  made  with  every  modification  of  the  track  structure, 
and  besides  the  calculations  of  theory,  tests  by  model  were  made  so 
far  as  practicable.  The  whole  system  is  now  being  built  of  full 
size,  experimentally,  with  about  one-half  a  mile  of  track  containing 
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the  most  extreme  conditions  as  to  grades  and  curves  and  difficul- 
ties, which  will  ever  be  likely  to  occur  in  practice,  and  it  is  going 
to  be  tested  practically  to  see  if  the  theories  will  be  upheld.  All 
these  things  have  been  considered,  and  the  maximum  strains  that 
can  be  brought  on  the  way  and  on  every  part  of  the  system  have 
been  taken  in  designing  it. 

Mr.  Hahey, — I  am  not  a  railroad  man,  but  I  see  one  point  in 
the  design  which  appears  to  be  very  objectionable — the  switch 
shown  on  page  94.  In  principle  this  is  substantially  the  old-fash- 
ioned stub  switch,  the  dangers  of  which  are  so  great,  even  on  sur- 
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face  lines  of  track,  tlmt  in  tiie 
Scate  of  New  York  I  believe 
its  tiBe  is  now  proliibitcd  by 
law.  It  does  not  seem  pos- 
sible witli  a  track  constnicted 
on  tliis  plan  to  apply  any  of 
the  modern  safety  switches. 
As  tlie  result  of  a  itiisplaced 
Bwiteh  of  tlie  constniction 
shown,  might  be  to  run  a  train 
off  the  end  of  the  track  and 
drop  ii  bodily  into  tlie  street, 
the  objection  seems  to  mo  a 
Berioiis — perhaps  a  fatal — one. 
Mr.  I)ftr/ee.—The  idea  of 
sapporling  a  train  of  moving 
care  npon  a  single  rail  sup- 
ported by  girders  sustained 
by  posts  is  a  very  old  one  in- 
deed. In  the  year  1824,  five 
years  before  the  opening  of 
liie  Liverpool  andManciiester 
Railway,  Henry  K.  Palmer. 


engineer,    published   a 


civil 

"description  of  a  railway  on 
anew  im'neiple,"  *  wJiicb  con- 
sisted of  a  single  track  sup- 
ported  on  posts.  The  wheels 
'""  trucks  were  above  the 
''Oof  Qf  jijg  g3rg_  which  were 
f"«Pe»ded    from   the   tracks 
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'*  fkanniers,  on  each  side  of 

*^^     track   (Pig.    110).     The 

^^r  of  gravity  in  that  con- 

^^tion     was     tery    much 
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^^'''^^than  in  the  oneunder 
'=*'>»^ideration.      One   of  the 

"'-^eseription  ot  a  lUilwa/  on  n  new  principle,  with  observatiooii  on  those 

^klo  constructed,  and  a  table  ghoning  the  comparatiTe  amount  ot  resiatance 

""  ^^'Veral  now  in  use.     Also  an  illiiHtralion  of  a  newly  observed  fact  relating  to 

t&e  tftction  of  ftiles,  kod  a  deocription  of  an  improved  dynamometer  for  aacertain. 
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Jfr.  Kent. — I  did  not  notice  any  sucrgestion  in  the  paper  regard- 
injT  tlie  influence  of  wind  strains.  We  know  how  the  Tav  Bridire 
fell  down,  because  it  did  not  have  a  wide  enough  Viase. 

J/r.  GaV.oupe. — All  these  questions  have  been  carefully  consid- 
ered and  irone  over.  It  has  l)een  studied  for  some  five  or  six  vears 
both  by  a  Civil  Engineer  as  well  as  Mechanical  Engineers,  and 
strain  sheets  made  with  every  moditication  of  the  track  strneture, 
and  besides  the  calculations  of  theorv.  tests  bv  model  were  made  so 
f:ir  as  practicable.  The  whole  system  is  now  Ijeing  built  of  full 
size,  ex j>eri mentally,  with  about  one-half  a  mile  of  track  containing 
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the  most  extreme  conditions  as  to  grades  and  curves  and  diflicul- 
ties,  which  will  ever  be  likely  to  occur  in  practice,  and  it  is  going 
to  be  tested  practically  to  see  if  the  theories  will  be  upheld.  All 
these  things  have  been  considered,  and  the  maximum  strains  that 
can  be  brought  on  the  way  and  on  every  part  of  the  system  have 
been  taken  in  designing  it. 

Mr.  HaUey. — I  am  not  a  railroad  man,  but  I  see  one  point  in 
the  design  which  appears  to  be  very  objectionable — the  switch 
shown  on  page  94.  In  principle  this  is  substantially  the  old-fiish- 
ioned  stub  switch,  the  dangers  of  which  are  so  great,  even  on  snr- 
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fiice  linee  of  track,  that  io  t  e 
State  of  New  York  I  be!  eve 
its  nse  is  now  proJiibitcd  by 
law.  It  does  not  seem  pos 
eiblcwith  a  track  conetrn  ted 
on  tliie  plan  to  apply  any  o 
tlie  modern  safety  switcl  es 
As  the  result  of  a  niisplated 
Bffitch  of  the  eonstnict  n 
sliown,  might  be  to  run  a  t  a  n 
off  tlie  end  of  the  track  and 
drop  it  bodily  into  the  stree 
tbe  objection  seems  to  me  a 
serious — porliapua  fatal — o  e 
Mr.  Dtir/ee. — The  idea  of 
supporting  a  train  of  mov  ng 
cars  npbn  a  aingle  rail  b  p 
ported  by  girders  sustained 
bv  posts  is  a  very  old  one  n 
deed.  In  the  year  1824,  h  e 
years  before  the  opening  of 
tbe  Liverpool  and  Manclieste 
Railway,  Henry  K.  Pah  er 
civil  engineer,  published  a 
"description  of  a  railway  o 
*neir  principle,"*  which  con 
sisted  of  a  single  track  sup 
P^''fed  on  poste.  The  whee  s 
^*'  tracks  were  above  tl 
''('Of  q[  i-iig  (.gpg^  which  WB  e 
snspended  from  the  tnicka 
E>annierH,  on  each  side  of 
track  (Fig.  110).  Tie 
^T  of  gravity  in  that  con 
*^tion  was  tery  mucli 
'"^*>  than  in  the  one  under 
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^     ^Mo  coDstruct^d,  and  a  table  ahowiog  the  comparative  amount  of  leslstknce 

^^'Veral  DOW  io  use.     Also  an  illustralioD  of  a  newl  j  observed  fact  relating  to 

™^  'Hction  of  axles,  and  a  deiKriptioii  of  an  improved  dynamometer  for  ascertalo- 
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Mr.  Kent, — I  did  not  notice  any  suggestion  in  the  paper  regard- 
ing the  influence  of  wind  strains.  We  know  how  the  Tay  Bridge 
fell  down,  because  it  did  not  have  a  wide  enough  base. 

Mr,  Galloxipe, — All  these  questions  have  been  carefully  consid- 
ered and  gone  over.  It  has  been  studied  for  some  five  or  six  years 
both  by  a  Civil  Engineer  as  well  as  Mechanical  Engineers,  and 
strain  sheets  made  with  every  modification  of  the  track  structure, 
and  besides  the  calculations  of  theory,  tests  by  model  were  made  so 
far  as  practicable.  The  whole  system  is  now  being  built  of  full 
size,  experimentally,  with  about  one-half  a  mile  of  track  containing 


Fig.  110. 


the  most  extreme  conditions  as  to  grades  and  curves  and  diiBcul- 
ties,  which  will  ever  be  likely  to  occur  in  practice,  and  it  is  going 
to  be  tested  practically  to  see  if  the  theories  will  be  upheld.  All 
these  things  have  been  considered,  and  the  maximum  strains  that 
can  be  brought  on  the  way  and  on  every  part  of  the  system  have 
been  taken  in  designing  it. 

Mr,  Hahey, — I  am  not  a  railroad  man,  but  I  see  one  point  in 
the  design  which  appears  to  be  very  objectionable — the  switch 
shown  on  page  94.  In  principle  this  is  substantially  the  old-fash- 
ioned stub  switch,  the  dangers  of  which  are  so  great,  even  on  sur- 
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fHce  lines  of  track,  tliat  in  the 
State  of  New  York  I  believe 
its  nae  is  now  prohibited  by 
law.    It  does  not  seem  pos- 
sible with  a  track  constr  cted 
on  this  plan  to  appiv  any  of 
tlie  modern   safety  aw  tcl  ea 
As  the  resnit  of  a  n  spla  ed 
sffiteh    of    the    co  struct    n 
s''ow  n,  might  bo  to  r  i    a  tra  n 
off  the  end  of  tl  e  track  and 
drop  it  bodily  into  tl  e  street 
toe    objection  see  na  to  mt  a 
Prions— perhapfaa  fatal     o  e 
Mr.  Dur/ee.—7he    dea  of 
supporting  a  train  of  moving 
f^fs    upon  a  single  rail  sip 
po»"ted    by  girders   siista  ned 
by   posts  is  a  very  old  one  in 
deed.     In  tlie  year  1824  five 
years  before  tlie  opening  of 
tile  Liverpool  and  Mancl  ester 
Railway,   Henry  R.  Pah  ler 
civil   engineer,    publisl  ed   a 
"description  of  a  railway  oi 
snew  ^irinciple,"*  whicl  con 
listed  of  a  single  track  sup 
ported  on  posts.     The  wheels 
*nd  trucks  were  above  the 
■■^of  of  the  cars,  which  were 
s'lKpended    from  the  tracks 
"ke  panniers,  on  each  side  of 
'1*6   track   (Fig.    110).     The 
'^^Uter  of  gravity  in  that  con 
^^Hiction     was    tery    much 
^'"'er  than  in  the  one  under 
•Consideration.      One   of  the 


I>ewriptioD  of  a.  Railway  on  a  new  ptiQciple,  with  observations  on  those 
B'therto  constructed,  and  a  table  showing  the  comparative  amount  of  resistance 
o»  sereral  now  Id  use.  Alao  en  IlliiBtralion  of  a  newly  observed  fact  relating  to 
"■^  triction  of  axlea,  and  a  deecriptiouot  an  improved  dynamometer  for  aacertain- 
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illustrations  of  Mr.  Palmer's  book  (reproduced  Id  Pig.  Ill)  is  of 
esj^ecial  interest  as  showiDg  an  early  form  of  the  cantilever  bridge. 
The  form  of  siugle  rail,  post-supported  track  described  by  Mr. 
Palmer  has  been  several  times  before  the  public  since  the  pnbli- 
catiou  of  his  book.  In  the  year  1834  Henry  Sargent,  of  Boston, 
built  at  C^helsea  a  ciicular  railway  (intended  for  amusement  only) 
on  this  plau,  and  commenced  the  construction,  of  a  larger  struc- 
ture in  East  Boston,  on  a  location  described  as  "  a  marshy  piece 


of  ground,  full  of  creeks  acd  ponds,  and  much  more  unfavorable 
than  the  avert^e  surface  of  the  country."  At  the  Centennial 
Exposition  there  was  a  short  section  of  single  rail  on  posts,  on 
which  ran  a  pecuhar  locomotive  having  a  passenger  car  attached. 
Other  examples  of  similar  attempts  might  be  given.  I  fail  to  de- 
tect any  conspicuous  novelty  in  the  car  body  described ;  substan- 
tially the  same  construction  was  proposed  by  a  Mr.  Bobbins  and 
an  illustrated  description  published  thereof  many  years  since. 
The  plan  proposed  to  insure  tractive  power  b^  means  of  a  pair 
of  horizontal  gripping  wheels  was  originally  devised  by  Yignoles 
and  Ericsson  (Fig.  112),  and  an  Enghsh  patent  granted  therefor 

Ing  the  resistance  of  floatiog  vessels  Bad  carriages  mirving  on  roads  and  nUwajs. 
By  Henry  R.  Palmer,  Civil  Engineer,  Member  of  the  InsiitutioD  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers. With  plates.  Second  edition,  revised.  London  :  Printed  for  J.  Taylor, 
at  the  Architectural  Libraij-,  High  Holbom,  1824, 
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in  1830,  and  it  has  been  patented  several  times  since  both  in  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States.  It  was  naed  on  the  Mont  Cenis 
Railway,  but  was  not  regarded  as  a  decided  snccess. 

Prof.  Hutton. — ^There  is  one  thing  to  which  I  look  forward  with 
interest,  and  that  is  to  see  how  they  will  manage  one  of  the  details 
of  the  switch.  If  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  switch  move  over  a 
very  small  angle  it  would  seem  as  if  it  were  necessary  that  a  very 
long  girder  should  be  nsed  to  be  swung  at  its  heel  in  order  that 
the  permanent  way  of  the  siding  may  clear  the  permanent  way  of 
the  main  track.  I  know  that  that  has  been  one  very  great  diflS- 
calty  in  railways  constructed  on  this  principle  heretofore. 

Mr,  Schuhmann, — During  the  Centennial  Exhibition  there  was 
shown  a  short  elevated  railroad,  and  that  had  the  rail  in  the  mid- 
dle and  the  wheels  on  top  of  the  car.     The  car  itself  hung  down, 
saddle  fashion,  on  both  sides  of  the  rail,  as  in  the  form  illustrated 
by  Mr.  Durfee. 
^Zlie  President, — Was  the  power  contained  within  the  car  ? 
Afr,  Schuhmann, — I  believe  it  was ;  I  do  not  remember  exactly. 
Tho  road  was  only  about  150  feet  long.     They  used  to  take  pas- 
sengers on  it  for  five  cents.     It  ran  across  Lansdowne  Ravine  in 
Paixmount  Park. 

ADDED  SINCE  THE  MEETING. 

-3/?\  Galloupe, — In  answer  to  Mr.  Durfee's  remark  that  a  slip- 
pixig  or  grinding  action  of  the  truck  wheels  would  bring  a  strain 
npon  the  inner  flanges  of  the  wheels,  I  would  say  that  it  was  par- 
ticularlj  intended  to  show  in  the  paper,  under  the  discussion  of 
ttie  truck's  action,  that  such  a  thing  could  not  occur,  as  demon- 
strated both  by  theory  and  actual  trials  with  models.  The  stresses 
mxist  be  distributed  on  both  flanges  or  sides  of  the  truck  wheels 
^q^xially,  or  they  will  move  upon  their  axles  (since  there  is  nothing 
t-o  resist  motion  in  contact  with  the  hubs,  and  the  position  of  the 
wheels  is  entirely  governed  by  the  rails)  until  this  occurs.  This 
lias  always  been  found  a  difficult  point  to  establish,  but  will  I 
^bink  become  clear  upon  a  little  reflection.  It  is  one  of  those 
^^-*5es  where  seeing,  rather  than  trusting  to  theory:,  is  believing. 

In  regard  to  Mr.  Halsey's  comment  upon  the  switch,  I  would 
^^y  that  it  is  difficult  to  judge  of  a  thing  involving  so  many  new 
^^liditions  by  the  analogies  of  the  surface  railroads.  We  have 
^^X'e  no  very  small  rail  section  or  switch  points,  invisible  to  the 
^^J^^ine  driver  beyond  a  few  feet  away,  and  hence  necessary  to 
"^Ve  the  protection  of  a  safety  frog,  but  in  this  case  a  largo  girder 
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two  feet  wide  by  four  feet  in  depth  comprising  the  switch  section, 
its  position  being  easily  seen  for  a  much  greater  distance,  and 
hence  largely  increasing  instead  of  diminishing  the  safety  of  this 
feature.  Besides  that,  while  the  ordinary  switch  points  have  to 
be  moved  not  more  than  an  inch  or  two  out  of  place  to  derail  a 
train,  this  switch  may  be  moved ^/een  inches  out  of  place  with  no 
effect  resulting  from  a  train  running  upon  it  in  this  position  except 
to  close  it,  an  action  following  from  the  form  and  inclination  of 
the  truck  wheels  striking  it. 

The  present  safety  switch  system  in  use  on  surface  railroads 
embodies  the  features  of  a  continuous  bearing  for  the  supporting 
wheels,  and  this  is  by  no  means  impossible  in  the  Meigs  system. 
It  would  involve  the  use  of  a  girder  of  double  the  usual  depth, 
and  divided  into  two  parts  horizontally.  The  supporting  wheels 
would  run  on  the  upper  boom  of  the  lower  member,  and  this 
would  be  continuous  except  that  it  would  have  frogs.  The  upper 
member  would  be  the  one  to  be  swung  to  connect  the  branch 
tracks  and  main  line.  The  details  of  this  safety  switch  have  been 
worked  out  so  far  as  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  fully  feasible,  but 
in  particulars,  will  depend  largely  in  any  instance  on  the  details 
of  girder  selected,  and  on  the  maximum  and  minimum  headway 
required  or  allowed  by  local  authorities  beneath  the  girder. 

There  is  also  a  device  to  be  soon  applied  to  it  that  shall  hold 
the  switch  in  one  position  or  the  other,  as  by  springs,  either  open 
or  closed,  so  that  I  do  not  see  that  the  switch  is  more  unsafe  than 
the  ordinary  one,  but  quite  the  contrary.  The  great  desideratum 
is  to  prevent  derailments,  a  thing  which  the  ordinary  switch  is 
not  too  perfect  in  accomplishing. 

Prof.  Button's  suggestion  that  a  small  switch  angle  would 
necessitate  a  very  long  girder  for  the  switch  is  undoubtedly  true 
but  this  truck  will  never  require  an  inclination  of  switch  section 
to  main  line  gi*eater  than  about  5°,  and  is  moreover  perfectly 
adapted  to  turning  angles,  not  requiring  a  small  switch  angle  on 
account  of  its  independently  rotating  supporting  wheels,  and  the 
central  position  of  the  upper  wheels  about  which  the  truck  turns. 
With  the  above  inclination,  the  length  of  switch  truss  will  be  mod- 
erate, not  exceeding  35  feet. 

As  to  the  Robbins  car,  the  only  feature  in  common  with  it  and 
the  Meigs  is  that  it  is  round,  the  method  and  weight  of  the 
framing  and  construction  being  dissimilar  throughout.  They 
were  both  designed  about  the  same  time,  I  believe. 
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I  am  obliged  to  Mr.  Durfee  for  alluding  to  the  history  of 
elevated  or  post  line  railroads.  The  earliest  proposer  of  a  single 
post  line  railway,  of  which  I  know,  in  England  is  Henry  Eobinson 
Palmer,  whose  patent  is  dated  Nov.  22,  1821.  He  shows  a  beam 
oanying  a  single  rail  on  top  and  supported  upon  a  line  of  posts. 
Upon  this  rail  runs  a  vertical  supporting  wheel  for  the  load,  which 
in  this  case  consists  of  bags  carried  one  on  either  side,  like  pan- 
niera  [Described  in  Rep.  of  Arts,  Vol.  I.,  3d  series,  p.  129  : 
Newton  Ixyiidon  Journal,  Vol.  V.,  p.  151,  Vol.  X.,  p.  32  :  Mechanics' 
Magazine^  Vol.  XXVII.,  p.  349 :  Beyister  Arts  and  Sciences,  Vol. 
L,pp.  97, 131 ;  Vol.  II.,  pp.  150, 353  ;  Vol.  HI.,  p.  141 ;  Vol.  IV.,  p. 
219;  Vol.  I.,  new  series,  p.  9;  Vol.  IV.,  p.  25:  Engineers'  and  Me- 
chanics' EncyclopcBdia^  VoL  I.,  p.  615 ;  Vol.  II.,  p.  425.] 

Since  then  probably  over  one  hundred  different  patents  have 
been  taken  out  in  England  and  the  United  States  in  this  line,  of 
which  I  will  briefly  refer  only  to  the  following. 

Among  the  English  patents,  April  2,  1825,  a  patent  was  taken 
out  by  Jacob  Jedden  Fisher  for  a  suspended  railway,  in  which 
weights  were  shown  suspended  below  the  level  of  the  rail  on  either 
side,  the  track  itself  being  supported  like  the  floor  of  a.suspension 
bridge. 
D.  Maxwell,  May  10, 1829,  had  a  patent  on  suspended  cars. 
William  Newton,  an  English  attorney,  took  out  a  patent  July 
30, 1845,  upon  a  rail  of  ordinary  section,  having  horizontal  wheels 
running  upon  its  sides,  close  to  the  ground.     Another  was  that  of 
Bobertson  J.  Clinton,  June  4,  1846,  who  provided  a  central  rail 
between  the  two  ordinary  rails,  and  elevated  this  rail  to  a  higher 
position. 

July  14, 1846,  Sir  Samuel  Brown  took  out  a  patent  on  a  central 
^^1  and  a  wheel  having  a  notched  or  V  groove  to  mn  upon  it. 

lo  the  United  States,  we  have  Henrj''  Sargeant,  May  6,  1825, 

^^o  patented  a  post  line  railway  carrying  a  rail  on  top  and  ver- 

.^^  supporting  wheels  carrying  panniers  of  wood,  upon  either 

^^®.     He  printed  a  pamphlet  upon  it  which  was  published  in 

•^^ston,  April  30,  1827. 

^-    Stimpsou,  June  3,  1830,  also  patented  a  single  post  line 

^oden  way,  having  side  strips  upon  the  posts. 

Iti  the  patent  of  Bryant  and  Hyett,  June  13,  1831,  a  vertical 

.    "^eel  is  shown  on  a  post  line  railroad,  with  the  load  supported  by 

^    l^anging  down  on  either  side  of  the  posts.     A  similar  patent  is 

*  llichards',  patented  March  9,  1832. 
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But  the  nearest  approach  to  the  method  adopted  in  the  system 
under  consideration  was  that  by  U.  Emmons,  in  the  United 
States,  April  17, 1837,  who,  in  addition  to  the  post  line,  single 
rail  and  wheel  on  top  carrj-ing  the  car  pannier- fashion,  and  which 
extended  down  upon  each  side  of  the  posts,  employed  side  rails 
upon  the  posts  upon  which  run  horizontal  steadying  wheels  for 
the  lower  part  of  the  car. 

July  2,  1872,  a  patent  by  E.  Crew  shows  inclined  steadying 
wheels. 

To  conclude  this  brief  review  of  these  crude  and  disconnected 
ideas  but  two  more  need  be  named. 

The  "  Cameron  "  Pontoon  Cart,  proposed  for  South  Africa,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  simplest  possible  form  for  a  railway.  It  con- 
sisted in  fastening  to  the  ground  by  rough,  notched  sticks  a  line 
of  hollow  logs  cut  lengthwise  in  halves,  not  unlike  a  wooden  house 
gutter  in  appearance.  In  this  groove  was  a  single  wheel  carrying 
a  basket  with  arms  on  either  side.  This  "  wheelbarrow  principle," 
as  it  is  called,  required  the  equilibrium  to  be  maintained  and  pro- 
pelling power  furnished  by  men  or  animals.  Also  log  railroads 
have  been  used,  one  by  Richardson  Brothers,  at  a  mill  near 
Truckee,  Nevada. 

This  conception,  elevated  on  posts  about  three  feet  from  the 
ground,  was  an  idea  suggested  by  J.  L.  Haddam,  [Engineer-in- 
Chief  of  the  Ottoman  Government,  for  a  military  railroad,  and  a 
section  was  built,  with  engine  and  rolling  stock,  the  latter  being 
in  form  like  an  inverted  V,  or  on  the  "  camel  saddle  "  principle, 
hanging  upon  either  side. 

The  single  rail  railroad,  so  called,  built  at  the  Philadelphia  Ex- 
hibition in  1876,  over  Belmont  Ravine,  was  invented  by  Gen.  Le 
Roy  Stone,  of  New  York.  It  was  elevated  about  35  feet  and  was 
about  500  feet  long,  really  consisting  of  three  rails  instead  of  one 
the  section  being.not  unlike  the  letter  A,  with  a  rail  at  each  angle 
of  the  triangle.  The  supporting  rail  was  at  the  top,  the  lower 
rails  carrying  the  horizontal  steadying  wheels  for  the  saddle-bag, 
car.  It  was  previously  built  at  Phocnixville,  Pa.  The  engine  was 
a  rotary  one  of  the  La  France  pattern  and  connected  direct  to  the 
supporting  wheels  by  gears  instead  of  cranks.  One  fatal  objection 
to  it  seems  to  be  its  inability  to  turn  curves. 

Thus,  while  some  of  the  ideas  mentioned  above  undoubtedly 
enter  as  elements  in  the  system  under  consideration,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  any  of  them  resemble  it  closely.     It  is  a  fact  that  this 
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APPENDIX  III. 

BAPIU   TRANSIT    AND   SLETATED   BAIUCOADe. 

(Page  108.) 

Proof  of  Action  of  Forces  on  the  Meios  Wheels, — In  Fig. 
139,  let  ffl  6*  be  the  vertical  force  due  to  gravity  acting  downward 
upon  the  wheels  and  guides.     We  may  separate  this  central  force 
into  two  vertical  and  parallel  forces  hw,  bw,  whose  point  of  appli- 
cation ia  at  the  central  point  of  junction  of  the  axles  and  wheels. 
Now,  tlie  force  Sw  maybe  resolved  into 
the  two  forces  of  which  it  is  the  resultant, 
hsmi  gio,  at  right  angles.     Sw,  at  right 
angles  to  the  axle  a  s,  tends  only  to  trans- 
mit a  pressure  through  the  center  line  of 
the  wheel,  or  normal  to  the  rail  at  c. 

If  we  consider  the  axles  produced  until 
tliej  raeet  at  a  as  a  rigid  frame,  being  so 
conBtructed  in  the  truck  frame  as  to  be 
immovable,  but  two  motions  are  possible. 
Isl.  A  rotary  motion  of  the  point  a  in  an  arc  passing  through  a,  in 
wliicli  case  the  arms  as  would  slide  through  the  wheels,  which 
motion  is  prevented  with  the  IcAst  supporting  force  by  the  position 
"i  t!ie  two  halancinfj  wheels  pressing  horizontally  at  the  point  a, 
opexnctly  opposite  to  the  tangential  force  which  wonid  cause  rota- 
tion. 2d.  Since  the  angle  cannot  rotate,  the  effect  of  the  load  pro- 
'luciog  the  force  5 «  tends  to  crowd  the  axles  through  the  wheels 
^nd  to  increase  or  spread  the  angle«fl»,the  direction  of  the  force 
heing  5c'.  Since  this  is  balanced  by  a  rigid  resistHMce  presented  by 
tae  truck  frame  itself,  its  reaction  is  equal  and  opposite  to  the 
Wress  caused  by  the  force  as  and  produces  a  pressure,  he,  also 
"oi'mal  to  the  axle  and  rail  at  c,  or  directly  through  the  center  of 
'lie  wlieel. 

Therefore,  the  wheel  runs  as  free  in  the  inclined  position  as 
though  it  were  running  over  a  horizontal  surface,  and  would  do  the 
*ame  if  it  had  a  flat  tread  parallel  to  the  axle,  and  without  flanges 
w  hub  bearings,  when  it  would  lack  only  a  guide. 
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To  supply  this,  either  hub  bearings  must  be  provided,  which  are 
inadmissible,  to  prevent  the  wheel  from  moving  out  of  position, 
up  or  down  upon  the  axle,  or  light  flanges  to  keep  it  upon  the  rail. 
The  wheel  itself  rolls  as  free  as  any  wheel  rolls  over  a  plane  sur- 
face. Neither  flange  in  a  flat  tread-wheel  would  bear  any  portion 
of  the  load  (except  the  small  load  due  to  the  weight  of  the  wheel 
itself,  which  of  course  acts  vertically  downward  upon  the  upper 
flange),  but  only  serves  to  guide  the  wheel  in  position. 

Since  the  direction  of  all  loads  on  the  car  is  the  same  as  the  force 
of  gravity  acting  on  the  trucks'  weight,  the  action  will  be  the  same 
for  all,  light  or  heavy  loads,  equally.  F.  E.  G. 
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plan  existed  previous  to  the  designing  of  the  New  York  system, 
and  was  offered  at  the  time  the  latter  had  been  determined  upon. 
Generally  speaking,  the  dififerences  from  any  previous  ideas  pro- 
posed are  that  it  is  a  truck  system  like  the  ordinary  railway  sys- 
tem, and  as  such  adapted  to  turning  curves  with  facility.  Then, 
it  is  not  a.  single  rail  system,  but  has  four  rails  instead  of  one,  two 
or  three,  and  the  supporting  wheels  for  the  load  are  the  lowest 
instead  of  the  highest  rails  where  more  than  one  is  employed.  It 
also  lias  tour  supporting  wheels  for  each  truck,  or  the  same  num- 
ber as  the  ordinary  railroad,  which  was  not  the  case  in  the  previ- 
ous plans. 

These  early  ideas  were  not  practical :  they  had  no  truck  system, 
and  nobody  woi^ld  put  in  money  to  develop  the  practical  details. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  telephone  and  other  great  improvements,  it 
is  the  man  who  can  develop  the  crude  ideas,  put  them  in  practical 
form  in  all  their  details,  and  who  creates  a  new  and  useful  appliance 
by  a  new  application  of  principles,  though  they  be  very  old,  who 
is  entitled  to  the  larger  share  of  credit.  In  considering  a  rail- 
road, unlike  a  machine  which  may  be  complete  in  itself,  we  must 
have  a  systera  which  is  complete.  Previous  attempts  have  failed 
because  the  system  necessary  could  not  be  carried  out  without 
meeting  objections  fatal  to  success.  Besides,  so  far  as  appears, 
bnt  few  of  those  mentioned  ever  advanced  beyond  the  conception 
stage  to  anything  like  a  practical  working. 

9 
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CXC. 

TWIST  DRILLS. 

BT  WIUJAX  H.  THOBNS,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

The  following  paper  is  offered  as  an  inquiry  into  the  require- 
ments of  the  cutting  edges  of  twist  drills,  and  as  a  suggestion  of  a 
mode  of  procedure  by  w^hich  a  proper  form  for  them  may  be  de- 
termined. 

Each  lip  of  a  drill  is  required  to  cut  a  shaving  from  a  metal 
surface  and  should  be  in  the  shape  of  a  wedge.  The  angle  in- 
cluded between  the  faces  of  the  wedge,  will  be  called  the  cutting 
angle,  and  that  between  the  surface  being  cut  and  the  adjacent 
face  of  the  wedge,  the  angle  of  clearance.  In  order  to  secure  the 
greatest  efficiency  in  cutting  different  metals,  these  angles  should 
be  varied,  but,  on  account  of  the  inconvenience  of  having  to  keep 
a  different  set  of  drills  for  each  metal,  a  compromise  has  been 
evolved  which  is  reasonably  efficient  for  them  all.  It  is  known 
that  the  best  cutting  angle  for  wrought  iron  is  about  60  degrees 
and  for  cast  iron  about  70  degrees,  the  angle  of  clearance  being 
from  3  to  5  degrees ;  hence,  if  we  take  65  degrees  as  the  cutting 
angle  of  a  drill,  it  will  answer  for  either  metal. 

The  body  of  a  twist  drill  is  a  cylinder,  grooved  on  two  opposite 
sides.  The  intersections  of  these  grooves  with  the  end  of  the 
drill  form  two  lines,  the  straight  portions  of  which  should  be 
parallel  with  each  other  and  at  a  distance  apart  equal  to  about 
one-eighth  of  the  diameter  of  the  drill  and  leading  from  the  cir- 
cumference a  little  past  the  axis,  then  curving  backward  in  a  di- 
rection opposite  to  that  of  the  rotation  of  the  drill  and  again  touch- 
ing the  circumference  at  a  distance  of  rather  more  than  a  quadrant 
from  the  starting  point,  as  shown  by  the  accompanying  drawing 
(Fig.  61).  If  these  grooves  were  parallel  with  the  axis,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  cutting  angles  of  the  drill  would  be  90  degrees,  less 
the  clearance,  or  say  85  degrees.  In  order  to  reduce  these 
angles  to  65  degrees,  the  amount  required,  the  grooves  are  cut 
spirally,   making  the  angle  of  the  spiral  about   20   degrees,   or 
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its  pitch  about  nine  times  the  diameter  of  the  drill.  This 
makes  the  cutting  angle  correct  only  at  the  part  of  the  lip  farthest 
from  the  axis,  while  it  will  increase  in  magnitude  from  this  point 
in  to  the  point  nearest  to  the  axis ;  but,  as  the  speed  diminishes  at 
the  same  time,  this  increase  of  the  cutting  angle  is  not  objectionable. 
For  brass,  the  cutting  angle  should  be  from  80  to  90  degrees; 
therefore  it  is  best  either  to  use  a  flat  drill  or  to  alter  the  cutting 
angles  of  the  twist  drill  by  grinding  off  the  lips  by  planes  parallel 
to  the  axis  and  to  each  other.  Another  object  in  making  the  grooves 
spiral,  is  the  lifting  or  screwing  out  of  the  chips  from  the  hole 
which  is  drilled. 

The  distance  between  the  parallel  sides  of  the  grooves  at  the 
axis  gives  the  necessary  strength  to  the  center  or  web,  while  the 
strenorth  and  stiffness  of  the  drill  is  further  increased  bv  the  metal 
adjoining  the  curved  parts  of  the  grooves.  The  cylindrical  por- 
tions of  the  drill,  which  are  left  between  the  grooves,  should  be 
backed-off  from  their  forward  edges,  to  an  uniform  eccentricity,  in 
order  to  diminish  the  inibbing  surf  ace  and  to  prevent  undue  friction 
and  sticking. 

The  angle  of  clearance  of  the  lips  is  obtained  by  the  shape  to 
which  the  end  surfaces  of  the  drill  are  ground,  and  the  straight 
part  of  the  intersections  of  these  end  surfaces  with  the  grooves 
forms  the  cutting  edges.  The  most  efficient  shape  for  these  end 
surfaces  can  best  be  determined  by  considering  that  the  surface  of 
the  metal  being  cut  is  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  cone,  truncated  a 
certain  amount  depending  on  the  thickness  of  the  web  of  the  drill. 
The  cutting  edges  of  the  drill  will  touch  this  hollow  cone  in  straight 
lines.  Now,  imagine  a  portion  of  a  conical  surface  to  coincide  with 
this  hollow  cone  and  then  to  be  rotated  about  one  of  these  straight 
lines  through  an  angle  of,  perhaps,  5  degrees.  It  is  evident  that 
this  would  produce  an  uniform  and  similar  clearance  throughout 
and  would  be  perfect.  It  is  the  object,  therefore,  to  approximate 
this  in  shaping  the  end  of  the  drill.  As  the  two  cutting  edges  are 
straight  lines,  parallel  to  each  other  but  at  a  distance  apart  equal  to 
the  thickness  of  the  web,  and  as  each  is  produced  by  the  intersection 
of  a  conical  surface  with  one  of  the  grooves  of  the  drill,  these  conical 
surfaces  must  be  selected  so  that  their  intersection  with  each  other 
will  produce  a  proper  form  of  chisel  point,  and  so  that  they  will 
approximate  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  surface  of  the  hollow  cone. 

The  accompanying  illustration  (Fig.  61)  represents  on  a  scale  of 
one-quarter  size  a  2-inch  and  i-  inch  drill  as  they  should  be  ground 
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by  a  well-designed  machine,  the  complete  coDical  snrfacea  and  inter- 
Beutiorie  being  ithown  bj  fine  lines.  In  these  drills,  the  apices  of  the 
conical  Bnrfaces  arg  moved  away  from  the  apex  of  the  hollow  cone 
a  sufficient  distance  to  produce, 
by  the  intersection  of  the  sur- 
faces, a  proper  form  of  chisel 
point;  the  axes  are  inclined  so 
that  the  radius  of  curvature  of 
the  surface  at  the  onter  end  of 
the  cutting  edge  corresponds 
witli  that  of  the  hollow  cone ; 
and  these  axes  do  not  lie  in  the 
same  plane  but  in  parallel 
planes,  at  a  distance  apart 
greater  than  the  thicknese  of 
the  web  of  the  drill,  so  that  a 
tangent  to  the  conical  surface 
will  make  an  angle  of  5  degrees 
witli  a  tangent  to  the  hollow 
cone  at  tlie  outer  end  of  the 
cutting  edge. 

The  shanks  of  twist  drills  are 
turned  tapering,  but  anforto- 
nately  there  has  been  no  sensible 
standard  adopted  either  for  their 
diameters  or  the  amount  of  taper.  Each  machine-tool  builder  baa 
made  the  sockets  in  the  spindles  of  drilling  macliines,  lathes,  etc.,  as 
circumstances  or  the  fancy  of  the  moment  happened  to  suggest. 
The  Morse  Twist  Drill  Oo.  established  a  standard,  which  has  been 
adopted  by  most  drill  manufacturers  and  some  tool  builders,  bnt, 
by  some  unaccountable  perversity,  the  diameters  are  uneven  and 
irregular,  and  each  different  size  has  a  different  taper.  They  also 
adopted,  as  a  method  of  driving  the  drills,  the  use  of  a  flat  tongas^ 
milled  on  the  end  of  the  shank  and  htting  in  a  slot  acroBS  the 
bottom  of  the  socket,  which  method  has  unfortunately  been  almost 
universally  followed.  This  tongue  frequently  twists,  its  comers  get 
rounded,  and  it  injures  the  slot  in  the  socket,  soon  rendering  the 
latter  useless.  A  far  better  device,  to  which  the  writer  has  been 
long  accustomed,  is  a  key  fitted  permanently  into  the  socket  and 
extending  the  entire  depth  of  the  latter.  This  key  fits  a  groove  in 
the  shank  of  the  drill  and  supplies  a  perfect  means  of  driving  the 
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latter,  with  a  minimnm  of  wear  and  strain.  The  end  of  the  shank, 
for  a  siiort  distance,  is  turned  smaller,  and  is  hardened  to  prevent 
any  upsetting  by  the  use  of  the  drift  or  wedge  in  removing  the 
drill.  The  amount  of  taper,  proper  for  the  shanks,  is  a  disputed 
question.  .  The  Morse  taper  averages  less  than  f  inch  in  diameter 
per  foot  of  length,  or  an  included  angle  of  about  2**  54',  but  with 
drills  driven  by  means  of  a  key,  |  inch  per  foot  is  better,  as  it  en- 
ables the  drills  to  be  more  readily  removed  from  the  socket,  and  at 
the  same  time  prevents  them  from  falling  out  by  their  own  weight 
The  following  table  gives  the  proportions  of  the  Morse  taper 
drill  shanks.  The  diameter  is  measured  at  the  mouth  of  the 
socket.  The  length  is  measured  from  this  point,  parallel  with  the 
axis,  to  the  end  of  the  shank.  The  taper  is  the  amount  of  increase 
in  the  diameter  per  foot  of  length. 

MORSE  STANDARD  DRILL-SHANKS. 


DIAMKTSR. 

LENGTH. 

TAPER. 

THICKNESS  OP  TONGUE. 

.475" 

2.4  " 

.604" 

ii" 

.699" 

2.86" 

.6    " 

i" 

.986" 

8.51" 

.601" 

A" 

1.281" 

4.5  " 

.615" 

W 

1.746" 

5.76" 

.625" 

i" 

The  writer  suggests  the  following  as  a  table  of  standard  propor- 
tions for  the  shanks  of  twist  drills. 

PROPOSED  STANDARD    DRILL-SHANKS. 


DIAXBTBB. 


LENGTH. 


2i" 
2J" 
Si" 
41" 
5^" 
6}" 


TAPER. 


I 


»/ 
n 
II 
n 
II 
II 


THICKNESS  OP  KST. 


A" 
i" 
A" 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr.  George  R,  Stetson. — In  the  matter  of  the  proper  grinding  of 
twist  drills,  the  manufacturers  are  interested,  as  the  one  thing 
standing  in  the  way  of  their  more  general  use  is  the  want  of  care 
in  their  grinding. 
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The  common  practice,  among  metal-workers,  of  grinding  a 
tool  when  it  is  dull,  without  regard  to  the  proper  form,  works 
badly  for  twist  drills. 

The  larger  proportion  of  drills  returned  cracked  up  the  center 
and  complained  of  as  defective,  are  broken  by  not  having  the 
clearance  back  of  the  cutting-edge  properly  removed. 

There  are  several  machines  now  in  use  that  secure  automatically 
the  proper  angle  and  clearance. 

Their  prices  range  from  $100  to  $200,  the  makers  not  being 
able  to  furnish  them  for  less.  I  would  suggest  that  any  one 
making  a  machine  for  $50  to  $70  to  grind  drills  from  J"  to  1  J" ; 
or,  better  still,  from  I"  to  2",  would  be  a  public  benefactor. 

In  hand-grinding,  it  takes  but  little  practice  to  give  the  circular 
clearance.  Kest  the  drill  on  the  left  hand  and  move  the  shank  by 
the  right  hand. 

The  clearance  can  be  measured  by  resting  the  drill  point  on  a 
plain  surface,  and  holding  a  common  rule  parallel  with  its  sides 
and  noting. 

In  a  drill  not  much  worn,  the  angle  of  59  or  60  degrees,  which 
forms  the  cutting  lip,  in  combination  with  the  angle  of  27  degrees, 
which  is  the  angle  of  the  spiral  at  the  point,  will  produce  a 
straight  cutting  lip  or  edge.  Any  deviation  in  the  angle  of  the 
cone  or  cutting  lips  produces  a  hooked  or  irregularly-formed 
cutting  edge.  These  conditions  change  somewhat  as  the  drill 
is  worn  toward  the  base,  as  the  angle  of  the  spiral  changes. 

To  show  that  it  pays  to  study  to  get  the  best  results  with  drills, 
I  give  some  figures  furnished  me  by  a  superintendent  of  a  works 
where  drilling  is  an  important  feature.  He  writes :  "  I  have 
drilled  with  one  j\"  drill  4,383  holes,  each  2"  deep,  in  annealed 
cast  iron.  I  drilled  1,200  pieces  in  one  day,  equaling  200  feet 
deep.  The  drill  is  running  1,000  revolutions  per  minute  and 
feeding  6"  per  minute.  One  thousand  revolutions  of  a  ^^"  drill 
gives  about  82  feet  per  minute  of  speed  at  the  periphery  of  the 
drill."  I  watched  the  working  of  a  f "  inch  drill  in  the  same  class 
of  work.  In  this  case  the  work  revolved,  the  drill  having  only  its 
forward  or  feed  motion.  The  work  made  528  revolutions  per 
minute.  Feed  was  88  to  the  inch,  and  the  work  was  drilled  4J" 
deep  in  51  seconds,  feed  being  6"  per  minute,  and  velocity  of 
periphery  of  drill  nearly  52  feet  per  minute.  In  both  the  above 
cases  the  cast  iron  was  thoroughly  annealed.  The  table  of  speeds 
of  twist  drills  published  by  the  Morse  Company,  gives  about  20 
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feet  per  minute  for  iron.  In  a  good  quality  of  cast  iron  this  could 
be  30  feet.  On  steel  as  usually  annealed,  20  feet  per  minute  is 
fast.  Better  results  are  obtained  at  16  to  18  feet  per  minute. 
The  conditions  of  stock  vary  so  much  that  any  table  of  speeds 
most  be  used  with  judgment. 

Regarding  the  standard  taper  for  the  shanks  of  drills,  the  idea 
of  Mr.  Morse  was  to  establish  a  standard  taper  of  f "  to  the  foot. 
He  commenced  in  a  very  limited  way  to  make  drills  in  Bridge- 
water  in  1862,  and  did  not  secure  the  aid  of  capital  until  the 
summer  of  '64,  when  the  Morse  Twist  Drill  and  Machine  Company 
was  formed  and  his  works  moved  to  New  Bedford.  The  first  set 
of  hardened  and  ground  standards  were  made  in  1872,  and  the 
original  idea  of  f "  to  the  foot  taper  had  been  departed  from  or 
was  Dot  accurately  established  at  first.  The  stock  of  drills  in 
hand  would  have  made  it  difficult  to  have  made  any  change,  and 
the  error  has  been  allowed  to  continue.  The  greatest  deviation 
is  in  the  No.  2  shank,  and  amounts  to  .025"  in  a  foot,  or  .0059  in 
the  length  of  the  shank.  It  would  be  much  easier  to  correct  this 
error  than  to  establish  a  new  standard.  The  objection  to  a  sharper 
angle  or  taper  is  that  the  drill  has  a  tendency  to  draw  out  of  the 
socket  when  coming  through  its  work.  This  twists  the  tongue 
and  produces  most  of  the  trouble  complained  of,  and  would  be 
best  obviated  by  a  taper  less  than  |"  per  foot.  The  Standard 
Tool  Company,  of  Newark,  established  a  standard  of  -f^"  taper 
per  foot. 

The  desire  to  avoid  the  waste  of  stock  required  to  make  the 
taper  shank  to  drills  will  ultimately  lead  to  the  more  general  use 
of  straight-shanked  drills  and  the  chuck  that  will  hold  them  strong 
and  true,  to  get  all  the  work  out  of  the  larger  sizes  of  drills  with- 
out their  slipping,  I  would  recommend  as  a  secondary  problem  to 
the  man  who  should  succeed  in  making  the  ideal  grinder  for 
50  dollai-s. 

Mr.  Hawkins, — Referring  to  the  grinding  of  twist  drills,  I  pre- 
sume that  we  may  make  up  our  minds  that  for  many  years  to 
come  there  will  be  a  large  proportion  of  it  done  by  hand,  even 
though  a  comparatively  cheap  and  good  grinding  machine  could 
he  put  on  the  market.  I  think  that  the  suggestion  made  by  Mr. 
Stetson  that  the  heel  of  the  drill  should  be  ground  away  is  not  a 
good  one,  for  this  reason  :  I  think  Mr.  Stetson  would  agree  with 
JQ6  that  if  we  could  grind  a  drill  by  hand  so  as  to  have  whatever 
^  allowed  to  remain  of  the  clearance  angle  a  correct  one,  and 
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grind  the  heel  from  there  away  as  much  as  we  choose,  we  would 
have  a  perfectly  acting  drill.  But  the  difficulty  in  grinding  a 
drill  of  that  character  is  that  the  clearance  angle  is  so  short  a  line 
that  to  arrive  at  a  decision  by  the  eye  is  very  difficult ;  while  with 
a  twist  drill,  if  the  whole  heel  is  allowed  to  remain,  it  forms  a 
considerable  guide  to  determine  this  angle  of  clearance,  in  the 
same  way  that  we  can  determine  the  inclination  of  a  long  horizon- 
tal line  pretty  closely,  while  with  a  very  short  one  we  cannot.  I 
have  seen  myself,  men  who  ground  twist  drills  on  a  grindstone  of 
very  small  diameter  and  get  them  hollow  from  cutting  edge  to 
heel,  so  that  the  heel  would  be  a  cutting  edge  also  to  some  extent, 
while  the  clearance  angle  at  the  cutting  edge  would  be  too  great 
I  think,  therefore,  that  in  such  a  case  the  least  observation  would 
show  the  error ;  while,  if  the  heel  was  ground  away,  the  operative 
would  have  little  or  no  guide  :  so  that  cutting  away  the  heel  of  a 
twist  drill  would  be  an  unfortunate  thing  to  advocate  in  the  shop 
among  the  men.  It  forms  a  guide,  and  a  very  good  one,  to  deter- 
mine the  clearance  angle  in  grinding  such  drills  by  hand. 

Mr,  Oherlin  Smith, — I  thoroughly  agree  with  Mr.  Stetson  in  ad- 
vocating a  straight  shank  drill.  The  taper  shanks  are  a  nuisance 
to  hold  on  to  and  a  great  deal  more  expensive  to  make.  The 
metal  is  so  reduced  and  weakened,  that  it  is  not  very  easy  to 
drive  large  drills.  I  think  a  good  way  to  drive  a  straight  diill  and 
to  assist  the  friction  of  the  chuck  jaws  is  to  cut  away  half  the 
upper  end  of  the  drill  for  a  short  distance,  and  let  the  projecting 
half  run  up  into  a  like  place  cut  away  in  the  chuck.  I  have  used 
a  good  many  ordinary  Morse  straight-shank  drills  in  that  way. 
None  of  the  drill-chucks  in  the  market  will  hold  a  |"  drill  to  do 
heavy  service.  I  never  found  a  friction  chuck  which  would  prop- 
erly hold  a  drill  of  any  size.  I  introduce  a  little  plug  into  my 
chucks  at  the  rear  of  the  jaws,  cut  half  away,  and  then  I  cut  away 
one  half  of  all  the  drills  (for  a  length  of  \''  to  f),  no  matter  what 
size  they  are,  from  -^  up.  When  the  drill  is  put  in,  the  half- 
cylinder  of  the  drill  goes  up  and  locks  with  the  half-cylinder  of 
the  plug,  which  is  fastened  in  the  drill  chuck.  There  is  play 
enough,  so  that  when  the  chuck  is  tightened,  it  will  bring  the 
drill  truly  in  line.  That  little  half-round  tail  that  sticks  up  is 
stronger  than  the  ordinary  flatted  tail  on  a  taper-shank  drilL  It 
is  very  easy  and  simple  to  make  and  it  answers  the  purpose 
nicely. 

Mr,  Bond. — I  might  say  in  regard  to  the  Standard  Taper  for 
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drill  shanks,  if  any  change  is  to  be  made,  to  make  it,  as  Mr. 
Stetson  says,  ^^  to  the  foot.  We  use  the  latter  taper  in  our  own 
work,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  toward  the  use  of  a  little 
less  angle  than  is  given  in  the  Morse  tapers.  Some  of  our  ma- 
cliines  are  fitted  with  the  Morse  taper  rather  than  our  own,  but 
only  because  these  machines  are  to  be  used  with  the  Morse  drills ; 
but  in  our  own  practice  we  incline  to  a  ^V  taper. 

ADDED  SINCE  THE  MEETING. 

Mr,  Thorne. — In  a  certain  make  of  twist  drills,  the  pitch  of 
the  grooves  increases  from  the  point  to  the  shank,  but  what  good 
purpose  this  serves  is  not  clear.  If  the  cutting  angle,  due  to  the 
pitch,  is  correct  when  the  drill  is  new  and  long,  it  should  be  the 
same  when  the  drill  is  nearly  used  up.  A  short  drill,  on  account 
of  its  stifbess,  is  well  adapted  for  starting  holes  accurately  and 
for  use  in  the  lathe,  and  its  cutting  edges  and  angles  should  be  as 
perfect  as  when  it  was  new.  Hence  it  would  seem  that  the  angle 
of  the  spiral  should  be  the  same  for  the  entire  length.  If  the  ob- 
ject of  the  increasing  pitch  is  to  make  room  for  the  chips,  its 
slight  effect  in  this  regard  may  be  appreciated  by  considering  that 
the  groove  of  an  inch  drill  makes  only  one  turn  in  nine  inches. 

As  regards  the  shank,  the  writer  is  familiar  with  the  use  of 
tapers  of  \  inch,  f  inch  and  |  inch  to  the  foot,  and  has  found  that 
the  pressure  required  to  feed  the  drill  into  the  work,  is  sufficient 
to  force  the  shank,  having  |  inch  taper,  into  the  chuck  firmly 
enough  to  prevent  its  being  drawn  out  when  the  cutting  edges 
pass  through  the  work,  but  not  enough  to  prevent  the  drill  being 
readily  removed  from  the  chuck  when  desired,  and  believe  that 
the  spindles  of  all  Lathes  and  Drilling  and  Boring  Machines 
should  be  bored  with  this  taper,  and  suggests  the  table  of  diam- 
eters given  in  the  paper  for  the  sake  of  interchangeability. 
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CXCI. 

THE  FRICTIONAL  RESISTANCE  OF  SHAFTING   IN 
ENGINEERING  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

BT  SAMUBL  WSBBKB,  LAWRENCK,  If  ABB. 

A  PAPER  on  the  above  subject,  recently  presented  to  tlie  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers,*  seems  to  give  an  impression  with  regard 
to  the  amount  of  power  actually  consumed  in  overcoming  said  re- 
sistance, which  diflEers  widely  from  the  results  of  the  experiments 
of  the  writer  of  the  present  paper. 

The  reason  for  this  discrepancy  is  to  be  found  in  the  assumption 
made  in  the  previous  paper  that  indicator  cards,  taken  with  all  the 
machine  belts  running  on  the  loose  pulleys  of  the  machines,  are  a 
correct  representation  of  the  power  absorbed  by  the  shafting. 

This  is  to  be  denied  m  totOy  as  the  loose  pulleys  are  only  a  part 
of  the  machine  placed  on  it  for  the  convenience  of  the  operator, 
to  avoid  the  delay  and  annoyance,  and  possible  danger,  of  throwing 
the  belt  off  and  on  tlie  driving  pulley  on  the  shaft,  every  time  that 
the  machine  is  to  be  stopped  and  started  again,  and  is  in  no  sense 
a  part  of  the  shafting.  When  the  machine  is  in  operation  the 
loose  pulley  is  not  in  use,  but  the  power  is  taken  from  the  shaft  to 
the  machine  by  the  machine  belt,  which  latter  is  merely  an  acces- 
sory to  the  machine  itself,  which  cannot  be  operated  without  it, 
while  the  shafting  can  be. 

The  writer  knows  that  tliis  method  of  taking  indicator  cards  to 
ascertain  the  power  consumed  by  the  shafting,  with  the  belts  run- 
ning on  the  loose  pulleys,  has  been  the  usual  and  common  one,  but 
it  is  none  the  less  erroneous,  as  it  only  arises  from  the  unwilling- 
ness of  the  mill  owners  or  operatives  to  take  the  time  and  trouble 
necessary  to  throw  the  machine  belts  off  for  a  few  moments  entirely 
while  the  indicator  cards  are  being  taken. 

This  amount  of  power  consumed  by  the  machine  belts  running 
on  the  loose  pulleys,  will  average  in  a  cotton  mill  fully  10  per 

*  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  Mech.  Eng.,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  461. 
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cent.,  varying  from  6  or  6  per  cent,  in  the  spinning-rooms  to  18 
or  20  per  cent,  in  the  weaving-room.  This  10  per  cent,  is  in  this 
manner  charged  to  the  shafting,  making  an  average  as  given  in 
the  paper  referred  to  of  25.9  per  cent,  in  a  large  number  of  mills 
for  shafting  and  engine,  which  should  not  be  over  16  per  cent,  in 
a  properly  shafted  mill,  and  which  is  even  much  less  than  that  in 
mills  of  modem  construction,  if  the  machine  belts  are  thrown  off 
before  taking  the  indicator  cards,  a  method  of  getting  at  the  mat- 
ter which  has  been  accomplished  by  taking  a  Saturday  afternoon 
for  the  purpose. 

This  16  per  cent,  should  be  divided  as  follows :  Engine,  6  per 
cent.;  shafting  and  belting,  10  per  cent.,  including  in  the  latter  all 
counter  belts,  and  everything  except  the  small  belts  actually  driv- 
ing the  machines,  to  which  their  power,  as  has  been  said,  should 
be  charged,  as  they  can  neither  be  operated  nor  their  power 
weighed  without  them. 

A  number  of  years  since  the  writer  had  occasion  carefully  to 
weigh  and  determine  the  power  consumed  in  a  large  cotton  mill, 
which  had  just  been  entirely  rebuilt  and  fitted  with  new  shafting 
by  one  of  the  most  judicious  engineers  in  New  England,  the  late 
E.  A.  Straw,  of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  and  although  the  shafting  was 
not  of  quite  so  small  a  diameter  or  run  at  so  high  a  speed  as  has 
since  been  often  adopted,  it  was  very  well  arranged,  and  would 
serve  as  at  least  a  fair  example  of  good  average  dimensions,  and  not 
much  heavier  than  I  should  advise  to-day,  taking  into  account  the 
necessary  stiffness  to  resist  transverse  strain,  when  belts  were  liable 
to  be  led  from  it  at  any  convenient  point  to  reach  the  different  ma- 
chines, rather  than  limiting  it  to  the  diameter  sufficient  to  bear  the 
torsional  strain  only. 

The  summary  of  the  total  power  required  by  the  machinery  was 
744.22  H.  P.,  and  in  making  up  the  account  of  the  whole,  10  per  cent, 
was  allowed  for  the  shafting,  but  subsequently  the  latter  was  cal- 
culated, as  a  whole,  from  weighings  which  I  had  made  of  a  large 
part  of  it,  assuming  that  which  I  had  not  weighed  to  require  the 
same  power  in  proportion  to  its  diameter  and  velocity.  These  cal- 
culations gave  a  total  of  about  62  H.  P.,  or  only  8.3  per  cent.,  instead 
of  10  per  cent.,  and  have  been  fully  confirmed  by  many  subsequent 
^xperiinente. 

The  spinning-room  in  this  mill  contained  198  throstle  frames  of 
^2S  spindles  each,  requiring  at  least  1.5  H.  P.  each,  or  297  H.  P.  in 
^^^'  and  12  filling  winders  and  13  spoolers,  requiring  also  21.75 
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H.  P.,  or  a  total  of  318.75  H.  P.  These  machines  were  placed  in 
ten  parallel  rows,  lengthwise  of  the  mill,  and  were  driven  by  two 
lines  of  main  shafting,  each  driving  a  set  of  machines  direct,  and 
two  other  sets  to  either  side  by  counter  shafts,  each  of  which  drove 
two  machines.  This  made  twenty-four  short  counters  driven  from 
each  shaft. 

The  main  shafts  were  each  as  follows:  One  length  of  10  ft. 
4  in.,  4J  in.  diam.,  receiving  the  main  belt,  then  divided  equally  to 
the  right  and  left  in  lengths  of  16  feet  each ;  80  ft.  of  2  in.  diam., 
32  ft.  of  2f  in. ;  48  ft.  of  2f  in.,  and  32  ft.  of  2^  in.  ;  in  all  202  ft. 
4  in.  each.  The  counter  shafts  were  each  8  ft.  6  in.  long  and 
2Jin.  diam.,  and  the  velocity  of  the  whole  was  216  revolutions  per 
minute. 

The  required  power  to  carry  this  shafting  by  dynamometer 
measurement  was,  for  each  main  line,  1.587  H.  P.,  and  the  co- 
efficient of  friction  was  only  .0334.  For  each  set  of  four  counters, 
with  their  counter  belts,  the  power  was  .357  H.  P.,  and  the  co- 
efficient of  friction  was  .0413.   The  total  power,  therefore,  for  each 

system  was,  main  line 1.587  H.P. 

six  sets  counters,  four  each  @  .35 2.142 

or 3.729  H.P. 

which  multiplied  by  two,  gives 7.458  H.P. 

as  the.  total  for  the  room,  or  only  2.34  per  cent,  of  the  power  re- 
quired for  the  machinery. 

Now  this  is  the  extreme  light  point,  as  the  spinning-room  re- 
quires the  least  shafting,  and  uses  the  most  power  in  the  machinery 
of  any  room  in  a  cotton  mill.  In  a  weaving-room  for  print  cloths, 
the  power  for  the  shafting  is  about  20  per  cent  of  that  required 
for  the  looms,  or  about  the  same  as  that  absorbed  by  the  machine 
belts  running  on  the  loose  pulleys. 

Having  positively  settled  this  fact  in  this  mill,  weighings  were 
afterward  made  in  other  mills  of  a  sufficient  portion  of  the  shaft- 
ing to  enable  me  very  closely  to  compute  the  total,  which  I  have 
only  once  or  twice  found  to  exceed  10  per  cent.,  which  basis  I 
have  therefore  taken  as  a  safe  one  to  use  in  computations  of  the 
power  required  to  operate  a  cotton  mill. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  closeness  of  an  estimate  made  on  this 
basis,  I  was  called  upon  some  years  since  to  decide  upon  the  size  of 
turbine  required  to  replace  an  old-fashioned  breast-wheel  in  a  mill 
where  every  inch  of  water-power  was  of  value. 
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Dynamometer  weighings  gave  me  as  the  power  required  for  the 

machinery 214.24  H.P. 

adding  10  per  cent,  for  the  shafting,  or  . .     21.42 

gave  a  total  of 235.66  H.P. 

as  tlie  horse-power  required. 

One  of  the  sizes  of  the  Swain  turbine,  which  was  the  most 
economical  wheel  in  the  use  of  water  which  I  then  knew,  was 
guaranteed  to  give  240  horse-power  under  the  available  head 
of  eleven  feet,  and  as  this  wheel  had  been  very  thoroughly  tested 
by  both  Mr.  Mills  and  Mr.  Francis,  I  advised  the  mill  owners  to 
put  in  this  size  of  wheel,  though  apparently  a  very  close  fit  for  the 
required  power,  for,  as  above  said,  every  inch  of  water  was  of  con- 
sequence. The  wheel  was  put  in,  and  to  the  great  delight  of  the 
owners,  when  the  water  was  let  on,  and  the  machinery  put  in  full 
operation,  there  was  still  a  part  of  the  last  tooth  in  the  gate  rack 
of  eight  teeth  left  unhoisted. 

A  similar  operation,  in  another  mill,  a  couple  of  years  later,  with 
the  same  turbine,  gave  equally  satisfactory  results. 

At  both  of  the  last  two  mills  spoken  of,  the  shafting  was  old,  and 
in  excess  of  the  amount  which  would  be  used  to-day  for  the  same 
machinery.  Soon  after  making  the  first  one  of  them,  I  was  called 
npon  to  weigh  the  power  used  by  one  of  the  new  mills  at  Fall 
Eiver,  which  I  did,  and  was  told  that  my  result  did  not  agree  with 
Mr.  Bacon's  cards  from  the  indicator,  of  which  I  knew  nothing 
until  my  test  was  completed.  I  said  that  I  did  not  include  the 
engine,  for  which  at  least  5  per  cent,  should  be  added. 

Mr.  Bacon's  cards  gave  a  total  power,  470.57  H.  P.,  my  weighings 
of  the  machinery  only  gave  408.94  H.  P.,  to  which  I  had  added  10 
percent,  for  shafting,  making  a  total  of  449.83  H.  P.  This  I  then  in- 
creased to  15  per  cent,  for  "  engine  amd  shafting,*'  making  an  ad- 
dition of  20.45  H.  P.  more,  and  giving  a  total,  469.91  H.  P.,  or  a 
variation  of  less  than  one  horse-power  in  the  two  results,  with  the 
estimate  of  15  per  cent,  for  the  engine  and  shafting. 

Indicator  cards  taken  by  me  at  one  of  the  later  mills  in  Fall 
River,  when  the  machine  belts  were  all  thrown  off  from  the  driv- 
ing pulleys  on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  when  it  could  be  conveniently 
done,  gave  me  only  between  12  and  13  per  cent,  of  the  total  for 
engine  and  shafting,  and  I  am  fully  convinced,  by  these  and  other 
experiments,  that  15  per  cent,  for  "  engine  cmd  shafting,"  or  10  per 
^ent.  for  **  shatTting  ordy^'^  is  an  ample  allowance  to  be  made  for  a 
cotton  mill  in  good  running  order,  as  they  are  now  constructed. 
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While  I  thus  dissent  from  the  writer  of  the  paper  referred  to, 
in  regard  to  the  data  upon  which  it  is  based,  I  agree  with  him 
fully  in  the  conclusions  he  draws  in  regard  to  undersized  shafting 
and  over-tight  belts.  Far  more  friction  in  the  bearings  will  be 
caused  by  the  springing  of  a  flexible  shaft,  than  would  be  due  to 
the  necessary  excess  of  diameter  to  make  it  suflSciently  rigid  to  re- 
sist flexure  from  the  strain  of  the  belts,  nor  is  the  substitution  of 
steel  for  iron  any  material  improvement  in  this  respect. 

From  a  series  of  elaborate  experiments,  made  by  Mr.  Jaa  B. 
Francis,  C.  E.,  of  Lowell,  for  the  Merrimac  Manufacturing  Co.,  in 
1866,  and  published  by  him  in  the  Journal  of  the  FravMin  Insti- 
tute^ for  April,  1867,  he  deduces  the  fact  that  while  a  2-inch  iron 
shaft,  "subject  to  no  transverse  strain  other  than  its  own  weight," 
would  admit  of  a  distance  between  bearings  of  15.46  feet,  a  steel 
one  would  only  admit  of  15.89  feet,  although  the  diameter  neces- 
sary to  resist  torsion  need  be  only  0.855  for  steel  to  1.  for  iron. 

In  my  early  recollections  of  mill  shafting,  over  forty  years  since, 
cast-iron  shafts,  of  a  cruciform  section,  on  which  wooden  drums  or 
cylinders  were  built  up,  reaching  from  beam  to  beam,  were  still  in 
use,  although  wrought-iron  shafts  and  cast  pulleys  were  being 
substituted.  The  first  formula  I  remember,  for  the  diameter  of 
wrought-iron  shafts,  was  given   by  Buchanan   in  his  "  Mill-work 

and  Machinery,"  and  was,  D  =    VlOO  x  H.  P.       rpj^j^   formula 

Mr.  Francis  still  retained,  after  the  experiments  referred  to,  as  a 
good  one  for  jack  shafts,  or  first  movers,  and  for  the  first  length  of 
lines,  receiving  the  pull  of  the  main  belts,  computing  the  factor  of 
safety,  or  power  of  resistance  above  the  breaking  strain  to  be  15.58. 
For  transmitting  lines,  he  reduced  this  co-efiicient  of  100  to  50, 
and  for  light  counter-shafts  supported  close  to  the  bearings  to  33, 
and  since  the  introduction  of  "  cold-rolled  shafting,"  I  have  found 
the  latter  co-efficient  to  answer  perfectly  for  transmitting  lines,  al- 
though I  prefer  to  keep  close  to  the  original  formula  for  first 
movers,  to  resist  the  transverse  strain  without  flexure,  and  when 
the  bearings  are  from  8  to  10  feet  apart,  as  is  the  usual  condition  in 
cotton  and  woolen  mills,  do  not  advise  the  use  of  any  shafting  ranch 
less  than  2''  diameter,  unless  for  the  very  last  length  of  a  line  or 
for  such  light  power  as  is  required  for  knitting  or  sewing  machines. 
Even  in  cases  where  the  beams  are  10  feet  apart,  it  is  well  to  use 
an  intermediate  hanger  near  the  pulley,  if  any  amount  of  power  is 
to  be  taken  off.     I  have  seen  a  2^  inch  shaft,  at  250  revolutions 
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per  minute,  where  about  4  H.  P.  was  taken  from  it  midway  between 
beams  10  feet  apart,  so  *'  huclded  "  by  the  strain  that  I  could  not 
bear  my  hand  on  it  near  the  pulley,  and  in  other  cases  have  found 
the  co-efficient  of  friction  doubled  in  the  same  manner,  when  test- 
ing with  the  dynamometer. 

While  the  above  observations  apjJy  more  particularly  to  cotton 
and  woolen  mills,  still  the  same  principle  will  hold  good  in  all 
cases,  and  in  the  case  of  machine  shops,  where  the  percentage  of 
shafting  to  the  power  consumed  by  the  machine  tools  is  much 
greater,  the  last  counter-shafts  with  their  loose  pulleys  are  always 
sold  with,  and  form  a  part  of  the  machine  itself,  and  the  power  for 
these  should  be  charged  to  the  machine  and  not  to  the  shafting. 

DISCUSSION. 

The  Prmdent. — The  paper  of  Mr.  Webber  is  a  very  interesting 
one,  and  one  to  which  a  great  deal  of  study  has  been  given.    I 
think,  however,  there  will  be  diiferent  opinions  among  engineers, 
in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  testing  a  main  line   of  shafting, 
divested  of  all  its  connection  with  counter-shafts,  etc.,  but  in  the 
class  of  machinery  to  which  he  alludes,  1  suppose  it  is  not  common 
to  have  very  many  counter-shafts.     The  point  with  some  engineers 
would  be,  whether  or  not  in  arriving  at  the  total  amount  of  power 
used  up  in  friction,  the  power  used  to  drive  the  counter-shafting, 
/  and  in  fact  all  that  is  intermediate  between  the  engine  and  the 
fflannfacture  of  the  fabric  itself,  may  not  be  chargeable  as  f rictional 
resistance.     That  is,  if  you  want  to  divide  the  power  in  a  mill,  be- 
tween the  power  to  drive  its  machinery,  and  the  power  to  manufact- 
nre  the  fabric,  you  will  necessarily  be  obliged  to  stop  just  where 
the  manufacture  of  the  fabric  begins,  in  order  to  be  able  to  say 
that  the  mill  friction  of  shafts,  etc.,  requires  so  many  H.  P.,  and  the 
nianufacture  of  the  goods  or  articles  which  are  made,  a  certain 
other  number  of  H.  P. 

Mr,  Henthorn. — I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  answer  to 
the  paper  which  has  just  been  presented,  in  which  exceptions  are 
taken  to  a  part  of  a  paper  prepared  by  me  and  read  at  the  last 
nieeting  of  the  Society.  In  this  paper,  entitled  "  On  the  Frictional 
Resistances  of  Engine  and  Shafting  in  Mills,"  will  be  found, 
among  other  data,  Table  No.  1,  giving  the  percentage  of  full  load 
required  for  engine  and  shafting  in  some  fifty-five  diiferent  mills.* 

»  Transactions  A.  S.  M.  E.,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  464. 
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Exceptions  are  not  taken  it  seems  to  the  facts,  contained  in  said 
Table  I,  column  16,  collectively  or  relatively,  but  only  upon  the 
ground  wherein  the  limit  of  the  term  "shafting"  ends  and  the  re- 
sistance of  machinery,  considered  as  a  separate  element,  commences. 
I  consider  that  all  of  the  resistances  outside  of  the  producing 
machine,  while  such  is  not  in  operation,  are  elements  to  be  con- 
sidered and  maintained,  and  whatever  amount  of  resistance  is  due 
to  the  belts,  running  upon  loose  pulleys  should  be,  and  is  included 
in  my  table,  and  should  constitute  a  part  of  the  terra  '*  shafting." 

If  we  are  justified  in  omitting  the  belts  and  their  loose  pulleys 
on  the  score  that  they  are  a  part  of  the  machine,  we  may  have 
equally  good  ground  to  eliminate  all  counters  between  main  lines, 
tliat  are  employed  for  driving  one  specific  machine;  and  such 
counters  as  serve  two  or  more  machines  would  then  come  under 
the  head  of  general  shafting,  and  chargeable  to  friction  account. 

If  tliese  loose  pulleys  and  single  counters  were  frictionless,  so  that 
none  of  the  fuel  bunit  could  be  made  chargeable  to  them,  it  would 
be  imnjaterial  whether  they  were  or  were  not  included  under  the 
term  "  shafting ; "  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  elements 
which  have  to  be  maintained,  and  coal  provided  for  such  as  well  as 
for  general  shafting  and  engine,  then  we  certainly  should  include 
them  in  our  estimates  for  frictional  resistances. 

If  a  manufacturer  were  to  run  a  little  overtime  in  his  spinning 
or  weaving  department  the  probabilities  are  that  the  remaining 
belts  would  be  run  upon  the  loose  pulleys  of  the  idle  machinery  and 
run  together  with  the  main  line  of  shafting  and  counters;  and  it  is 
equally  improbable  that  whatever  belts  and  counters  intervening 
as  a  necessity  between  the  main  line  and  those  idle  machines 
would  be  thrown  oif  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business.  In  view 
of  this  state  of  things,  which  is  recognized  by  manufacturers  as  the 
ordinary  course  to  be  pursued,  we  should  then  recognize  that  power 
or  its  equivalent  '*coal"  for  maintaining  these  conditions. 

While  I  am  as  anxious  as  any  one  to  see  this  waste  power  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  I  must  say  that  it  is  not  in  justice  to  parties  in- 
terested to  leave  out  elements  which  necessarily  have  to  be  main- 
tained during  the  above  stated  condition  of  running. 

If  I  were  to  ascertain  the  power  required  for  driving  engine-shaft- 
ing, and  friction  of  loose  pullej'^s  and  corresponding  belts  it  would  be 
necessary  to  determine  definitely  without  assumption,  the  amount 
distributed  between  these  three  elements  going  to  make  up  the  total. 

But  as  long  as  we  cannot  practically  determine  these  elements 
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separately  for  a  sufficient  number  of  cases  as  to  admit  of  a  com- 
parison of  one  mill  with  another,  I  consider  that  if  we  haye  the 
sum  total  as  contained  in  my  paper  sufficient  evidence  is  collected 
for  a  basis  of  comparison  by  manufacturers. 

It  would  be  exceedingly  interesting  and  desirable  to  have  such 
a  table  covering  a  sufficient  number  of  mills  to  be  of  value  for 
reference  and  recognizing  the  different  elements  which  go  to  make 
np  the  frictional  resistances  in  mills,  including,  1st,  Engine,  2d, 
Shafting  and  Counters,  and  3d  (to  meet  the  criticism  of  the 
paper  just  presented).  Loose  Pulleys  and  their  Belts. 
'  As  this  is  impracticable  in  the  general  run  of  mills,  although 
possible  for  one  or  two  special  cases,  I  have  therefore  made  no 
attempt  to  give  anything  but  the  percentage  of  full  load  required 
for  total  resistances  of  friction ;  nor  attempted  to  deduce  from  the 
total  result  (representing  the  friction  of  engine,  shafting,  and  loose 
pulleys  covering  some  fifty-five  cases),  an  assumed  constant  factor 
which  would  be  equally  applicable  for  each  mill,  for  its  engine,  or 
for  loose  pulleys,  and  their  corresponding  belts. 

As  these  are  elements  which  I  believe  change  materially  with 
each  case  and  condition,  it  would  hardly  justify  the  arbitrary 
factor  fixed  upon  in  to-day's  paper.  I  cannot  agree  that  6  per 
cent,  is  an  absolute  quantity  for  all  mills,  for  engine,  and  10  per 
cent,  for  shafting  and  counters,  making  a  total  of  16  per  cent,  for 
engine  shafting  and  large  belts,  but  not  small  belts  actually  driv- 
ing machines. 

Assuming  for  a  moment  that  this  estimate  is  admissible,  and 

^oat  6  per  cent,  is  required  for  engine  and  10  per  cent,  for  shaft- 

^^&  excluding  loose  pulleys  and  their  belts ;  if  we  will  refer  to 

^^®  table  in  my  paper,  it  may  be  seen  that  we  have  two  mills 

^^^uiring    less    than   1   per    cent,   for  loose   pulleys   and   their 

^^^B  ;    four   mills,  less  than   2  per  cent. ;   six    less  than  3  per 

^®^t. ;  seven,  less  than  4  per  cent. ;  nine,  less  than  5  per  cent.  ; 

^^Ive,  less  than  6  per  ceni ;   thirteen,  less  than  7  per  cent. ; 

^^Xity-seven,  less  than  9  per  cent. ;  and  thirty-one  less  than  10 

^^    cent. 
*-f  we  were  to  assume  a  constant  resistance  of  one  element  in 

anxojig  the  several  in  our  calculation  of  some  fifty-five  different 

c^a^s,  the  results  would  lose  their  reliability,  one  opinion  not  con- 

*^^ttiing  another  in  this  assumption, 
^^d  if  we  recognize  in  a  table  all  of  the  facts  as  they  practically 

exist  going  to  make  up  the  total  resistance  due  to  friction  while 
10 
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the  machinery  is  stopped  and  not  producing,  then  I  think  we  have 
accomplished  the  purpose  of  the  paper  criticised  and  each  in- 
dividual is  left  at  liberty  to  assume  what  his  particular  engine  may 
take  (be  it  5  or  7  per  cent.),  or  that  belts  on  loose  pulleys  take  10 
per  cent,  or  more  as  his  judgment  may  dictate. 

Dynamometrical  readings  for  a  total  result  of  a  given  mill  are 
as  a  class  based  upon  an  assumed  like  condition  of  rimning,  for 
that  class  of  machinery  tested.  And  the  same  may  be  said  for 
shafting  tested  under  conditions  different  from  those  under  which 
they  work  ordinarily.  When  we  come  to  the  engine,  all  classes  of 
machines  are  generally  treated  alike,  and  a  percentage  of  friction 
assumed  alike  for  all ;  which  is  not  the  case.  After  a  summation 
of  the  whole,  I  think  that  it  is  reasonable  to  grant,  that  although 
an  indicator  test  recognizing  the  total  frictional  resistances  as 
they  occur  in  the  mill  is  not  absolute  to  a  j^jy  or  ^,  or  even  a 
horse-power  on  a  total  of  200,  yet  it  is  equally  as  worthy  of  con- 
sideration by  manufacturers  when  considering  this  question  rela- 
tively, if  they  are  based  upon  the  same  conditions. 

Mr.  Oherlin  Smith, — I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Society  to  a  great  evil  which  exists  in  almost  all  our  shafting 
plant,  more  especially  in  our  machine  shops,  while  in  our  cotton 
mills  the  evil  is  perhaps  not  so  great.  I  refer  to  too  slow  speeds 
for  shafting.  In  large  mills  the  diameters  of  the  pulleys  ancj  the 
regular  speeds  of  shafts,  counter-shafts,  and  all  that,  has  been 
worked  out  to  something  like  a  system ;  but  I  know  that  in 
machine-shops  the  shafting  runs  perhaps  not  more  than  half  as 
fast  as  it  should.  In  many  cases  the  tools  that  we  buy  of  the 
machine-tool  makers  have  their  counter-shaft  pulleys  of  such 
sizes  that  the  main  shaftin":  has  to  run  as  slow  as  100  or  150.  I 
do  not  think  that  a  line  of  shafting  in  any  machine-shop  should 
run  less  than  200;  800  would  be  better.  One  of  the  great 
diflSculties  is  the  straining  of  belts.  Of  course,  if  we  run  the 
shafting  slow  and  put  on  wide  belts,  they  give  more  strain  than 
narrow  belts,  and  besides  this  they  are  kept  too  tight  I  suppose 
that  a  critical  examination  of  a  number  of  machine-shops  would 
show  that  their  speed  of  belts  averages  very  much  slower  than  it 
should.  I  know  that  if  a  lathe  counter-shaft  was  made  with  very 
narrow  light  pulleys,  two  feet  or  more  in  diameter,  and  adapted  to 
fast  line-shafting  speed  and  quick-running  belts,  there  would  be  a 
good  deal  of  power  saved.  Another  advantage  of  such  an 
arrangement  is  the  ease  with  which  a  belt  of  that  kind  can  be 
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shifted.  We  could  then,  with  an  inch  or  an  inch-and-a-half 
belt  running  at  two  or  three  times  the  speed  that  they  usually 
run  (say  on  20  or  24  inch  pulleys),  shift  it  so  quickly  that 
the  practical  result  would  be  better  than  we  get  with  friction 
clntches.  I  do  earnestly  advocate,  as  a  needed  reform,  that  line 
shafting  in  machine-shops  and  such  like  establishments  should  be 
run  a  great  deal  faster ;  that  the  machine-tool  men  should  make 
their  counter-shaft  pulleys  lighter  and  of  larger  diameter ;  and 
that  belts  should  be  run  narrower  and  quicker.  I  now  run.  line 
shafting  at  200  and  use  ordinary  machine  tools,  but  the 
drirag  pulleys  have  to  be  very  small.  If  shafting  must  have 
great  transverse  strains  upon  it,  the  ideal  form  would  be  hollow, 
but  that  brings  in  another  evil,  which  my  friend  Professor  Thur- 
ston jast  mentioned  to  me  in  conversation,  of  the  large  journals 
and  consequent  higher  friction  speed.  That  can  be  remedied, 
however,  by  reducing  the  journals ;  so  that  perhaps,  all  things 
considered,  ideal  shafting  should  be  very  large  in  diameter, 
hollow,  very  thin,  and  light,  but  with  the  journals  reduced. 
Whether  it  is  best  upon  the  whole  to  make  it  so,  considering  the 
difficulties  of  construction,  I  do  not  know. 

M)\  Bahcock. — Perhaps  some  one  here  knows  of  an  experiment 
which  was  tried  some  years  ago  in  Fall  Eiver,  with  hollow  shaft- 
ing, running  it  at  so  high  a  speed  that  the  belts  were  run  directly 
from  the  shafting,  pulleys  being  dispensed  with.  If  so,  perhaps 
he  can  tell  us  what  was  the  result,  and  if  it  is  still  running. 
Professor  Thurston  tells  me  that  the  same  thing  is  done  in  Colt's 
Annorv. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet  I  wish  to  add  a  word  in  regard  to  what 
Mr.  Smith  has  said  about  the  tightness  of  belts.     I  suflfered  defeat 
from  that  cause  at  onetime  in  a  competitive  test  of  steam  engines. 
Ottr  engine  was  tested  first,  and  being  loaded  very  heavily,  the 
^ain  belt  slipped,  whereupon  the  mechanics  tightened  it  to  the 
^^oaost  possible  extent.   Afterward  finding  that  all  the  power  could 
^ofc  be  used,  the  load  on  both  engines  was  reduced,  so  that  when 
''he  Second  engine  came  to  be  tested  the  belt  was  of  normal  tight- 
ness.    The  difference  in  the  fiiction  caused  thereby  threw  the  re- 
sult in  favor  of  the  other  engine,  when  it  ought  to  have  been  on 
^y  side,  of  course. 

^fr,  Schvhynann, — I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Smith  what  difference 
It  makes  if  he  runs  a  shaft  200  revolutions  with  a  5-inch  pulley 
or  at  100  revolutions  with  a  10-inch  pulley — whether  that  will  de- 
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crease  the  strain  of  the  belt  any  ?  I  should  think  that  the  smaller 
pulley  requires  a  tighter  belt,  and  as  it  runs  at  double  the  speed, 
the  fiictional  resistance  will  be  greatly  increased  instead  of  de- 
creased. If  he  wants  to  decrease  the  friction  due  to  belt  strain, 
let  him  increase  the  belt  speed  and  make  the  diameter  of  the 
counter-shaft  pulley  to  suit. 

Mr.  Oherlin  Smith. — The  objection  to  that  is,  that  although  the 
pulleys  are  larger,  you  put  your  weight  where  you  do  not  want  it, 
and  bring  in  that  kind  of  strain  caused  by  the  weight  of  pulleys. 
Of  course  an  inch  belt  pulls  only  half  as  much  as  a  2-incli  belt. 
I  prefer  to  get  belt  speed  by  running  the  shafting  at  a  high  rate. 
Of  course  there  may  be  a  middle  ground.  With  regard  to  the 
continuous  drums  that  Mr.  Babcock  speaks  of,  I  noticed  those  in 
Colt's  Armory  at  Hartford  several  years  ago,  and  since,  when  I 
have  been  there,  and  I  believe  it  is  a  good  system  if  it  is  properly 
carried  out.  One  bad  thing  with  them  is  that  their  shafting  is  a 
great  deal  too  heavy.  It  must  weigh  a  great  deal  more  than  a 
whole  row  of  pulleys.  But  if  such  a  system  is  carried  out  by  the 
use  of  steel  tubes  mounted  on  flanges  at  their  ends,  I  believe  it  to 
be  the  most  perfect  thing  imaginable  for  ^heltrngj  provided  the 
makers  of  the  counter-shafts  and  of  the  machines  to  be  driven 
would  agree  upon  some  common  standard.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
all  machine-shops  could  have  a  standard  of  200  revolutions  and  a 
standard  pulley  diameter  of  10  inches  or  12  inches,  though  I 
think  8  or  9  would  be  better,  with  300  revolutions.  If  we  could 
have  9-inch  steel  tubes  8  or  10  feet  long,  or  whatever  was  found 
the  best  length,  running  at  proper  speed,  and  then  if  all  machine- 
tool  makers  could  agree  on  a  standard  (no  matter  what  speeds  the 
lathes,  planers  or  drill-presses  run)  for  the  fast  and  loose  pulleys 
on  their  counter-shafts  so  that  they  should  be  adapted  to  a  fixed 
speed  on  a  continuous  line  of  drums  forming  the  main  shafting, 
there  would  be  infinitely  less  trouble  in  every  way,  and  a  man 
when  he  bought  a  machine-tool  would  know  that  it  would  agree 
with  his  shafting,  without  having  to  think  up  a  lot  of  pulleys. 

Mr.  Bahcock. — If  I  recollect  rightly,  in  that  case  the  shafting 
was  not  very  large,  four  or  five  inches,  but  ran  at  a  very  high 
speed,  600  or  more. 

Mr.  Towne. — I  can  partly  respond  to  the  inquiry,  not  as  to  Fall 
River  however.  The  Wheeler  and  Wilson  Company,  at  Bridge- 
port, have  their  large  shop  shafted  in  that  manner.  The  shafting 
is  of  cast  iron,  12  inches  in  diameter,  I  think,  and  all  belts  are 
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taken  directly  from  it  without  the  addition  of  pulleys.  In  fact 
the  shaft  is  a  12-inch  pulley.  I  think  this  system  is  only  ap- 
plicable where  the  class  of  machinery  employed  in  each  room  is 
pretty  uniform.  In  the  case  of  the  Wheeler  and  Wilson  Company 
the  whole  of  one  room  is  filled  with  milling  machines,  and  another 
with  profiling  machines,  etc.,  and  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  adapt 
the  counter- shafts  to  a  uniform  size  of  line  shaft.  It  would  not 
be  as  convenient  in  a  shop  having  a  miscellaneous  assortment  of 
tools.  I  think  it  should  be  put  on  record  that  the  percentage  of 
friction  for  shafting  deduced  by  the  author  of  the  paper  we  are 
discussing  while  applicable  to  Cotton  Mills  and  some  other  sim- 
ilar establishments,  is  not  applicable  to  all  kinds  of  shops.  If  any 
young  engineer  were  to  adopt  that  proportion  as  the  allowance  to 
be  made  for  the  absorption  of  power  in  the  shafting  of  the  average 
machine-shop,  for  example,  he  would  get  into  trouble.  In  the 
case  of  the  Yale  and  Towne  Works,  I  have  taken  some  pains  to 
ascertain  what  the  consumption  of  power  is  with  the  machinery 
running  and  not  running,  and  the  difference  between  those  two 
conditions,  in  that  particular  case,  is  nearly  2  to  1.  The  ex- 
planation of  this  large  figure,  however,  is  partly  that  there  are  a 
number  of  machines  permanently  connected  with  the  shafting  and 
never  thrown  off,  several  of  them  being  fans  of  considerable  size. 
In  addition  is  the  fact  that  the  works  are  large  in  extent  and  the 
power  carried  in  many  cases  through  mule  pulleys  and  other  con- 
triyances  for  turning  corners  and  going  up  and  down  stairs  and 
so  on,  all  which  absorb  much  more  power  than  straight  lines  of 
shafting.  Again,  in  a  case  of  this  kind  the  machines  to  be 
operated  are  scattered  over  buildings  separated  by  wide  distances, 
and  there  are  long  h'nes  of  shafting  merely  for  transmitting 
power;  whereas  in  a  cotton  mill  the  power  is  taken  from  the 
shafting  in  a  more  condensed  form  than  in  almost  any  other  class 
of  shops. 

All  of  these  facts  should  be  considered  in  using  any  figures  of 

"^is  kind.     The  instance  I  have  referred  to  is  corroborated  by  the 

®^perience  of  William  Sellers  &  Co.,  whose  shops  we  all  know  are 

^^els  of  their  kind,  in  which  I  am  informed  the  difference  in 

P^Vp^er  between  machines  on  and  machines  off  is  from  40  to  50 

P^^  cent. 

3fr.  Sarnuel  Webber, — I  am  a  very  ppor  hand  at  discussion,  but 
^  ^ant  it  distinctly  understood  I  have  drawn  ray  line  on  shafting 
^^    the  loose  pulleys.    When  the  machine  is  running,  the  loose 
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pulley  is  not  under  strain,  and  therefore  should  not  be  deducted 
from  the  power  of  the  machine  to  get  the  power  for  the  shafting. 
Ihere  is  the  kernel  of  the  whole  thing.  You  are  not  running  the 
belt  on  a  loose  pulley  while  you  are  running  your  machinery.  In 
a  cotton  mill  you  are  running  your  mill  9|-  hours  out  of  ten.  You 
are  not  running  your  belt  on  your  loose  pulleys.  If  a  good  cotton 
spinner  stops  a  day  he  does  not  run  those  belts  on  a  loose  pulley ; 
he  leaves  the  belts  hanging.  I  have  known  mills  where  they 
have  had  fires  by  trying  to  do  it  for  half  a  day.  In  Lowell  I 
know  a  mill  where  they  had  to  stop  a  spinning  room  for  an  hour 
or  two  occasionally,  and  where  they  had  so  much  trouble  from 
fire  from  pulleys  getting  dry  that  they  had  to  bush  all  their  loose 
pulleys  with  metalline,  rather  than  to  keep  a  man  constantly  oiling 
them.  At  the  Atlantic  Mills  in  Lawrence,  the  Agent  has  told  me 
that  14  per  cent,  covered  his  engine  and  shafting.  As  to  hollow 
shafting  I  saw  that  tried  with  hollow  cast  iron,  a  number  of  years 
ago.  They  did  put  it  in,  they  ran  it  until  they  broke  so  much 
shafting  that  they  took  it  out  and  put  up  heavy  wrought-iron 
shafting  to  fill  the  place  of  the  old  hollow  casting.  They  tried  it 
a  few  years  and  decided  to  re-shaft  the  mill. 

With  regard  to  the  matter  of  speed.  I  believe  in  as  high  speed 
and  as  light  shafting  as  is  properly  adapted  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  used ;  but  I  do  not  believe  in  a  cotton  mill  that  you 
want  the  same  speed  on  all  your  shafting.  You  are  running  your 
looms  150  picks  a  minute.  Now  it  is  all  nonsense  to  drive  that 
shaft  so  fast  that  you  can  belt  it  right  off  the  shaft  itself  without 
any  pulley.  It  ruins  your  belts  to  bring  them  around  so  quick. 
In  your  weaving  room  you  may  run  yonr  shaft  200  revolutions 
overhead  and  drive  it  with  a  9  or  10  inch  pulley  on  the  shaft. 
When  you  get  to  the  spinning  room  you  want  a  high  speed.  The 
old-fashioned  way  to  do  that  was  to  have  a  6  or  7  inch  pulley  on 
the  spinning  frame.  Now  we  put  that  shafting  350  or  400  rev- 
olutions a  minute.  Then  a  32-inch  pulley  overhead  drives  a  12- 
inch  pulley  on  the  spinning  frame.  When  you  come  to  the  card- 
ing room  you  have  got  to  meet  both  conditions.  You  are  running, 
say,  125  revolutions  per  minute  on  your  cards.  You  have  got  a 
16-inch  pulley  on  them.  At  the  other  end  of  the  room  you  have 
got  your  roving  frames.  You  want  to  run  them  500  or  600  rev- 
olutions per  minute.  Split  the  difference  in  your  carding  rooms. 
Put  your  shaft  in  at  250  revolutions  a  minute,  belt  from  an  8-inch 
pulley  on  your  shaft  to  a  16"  on  your  card,  and  fi'om  a  32  inch  to 
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a  16-inc5T3  on  your  roving  frames.  Therefore  I  say  that  the  speed 
of  the  ^liaft  should  be  proportioned  to  the  work  it  has  got  to  do. 
With  regard  to  the  matter  of  loose  pulleys,  I  do  not  consider  that 
they  l>^long  to  the  shafting.     They  are  used  because  the  mill 

owners    do  not  want  to  risk  the  life  of  the  operative  by  throwing 

the  belts  off  and  on  fi*om  the  sbaftiug,  and  they  are  merely  a 

corollfiLrj  to  the  use  of  the  machine. 

It  sbioidd  be  remembered  finally  that  the  previous  paper  referred 

to  herein,  consisted  almost  entirely  of  the  results  of  indicator 

cards  'token  in  cotton  mills. 
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CXCII. 

THE   UNEXPECTED  WHICH  OFTEN  HAPPENS. 

BT  JOHN  B.  8WEBT)  8TRACU8B,  N.  T. 

If  we  had  no  experience  or  knowledge,  or  no  knowledge  of  the 
experience  of  others,  everything  which  happens  would  be  unex- 
pected. It  is  not  so  much  the  unexplainable  as  the  unexpected 
which  attracts  our  attention,  excites  our  astonishment,  or  disturbs 
our  mental  equilibrium. 

The  man  who  devotes  his  life  to  experimenting  with  practical 
mechanics,  is  sure  to  meet  with  the  unexpected,  or  else  to  be  too 
wise  for  his  generation.  Some  of  us  do  not  care  to  admit  that  we 
were  ever  caught  with  the  unexpected,  but  I  beg  to  expose  a  few 
of  the  many  things  that  have  come  upon  me  unexpectedly,  in  the 
belief  that  they  may  be  of  use  to  others,  and  in  the  hope  that  othera 
will  explain  their  experience,  that  we  may  profit  in  return. 

Things  perfectly  familiar  to  mechanics  engaged  in  one  branch 
of  industry,  are  often  matters  of  great  wonder  to  workers  in  an- 
other branch.  Men  may  work  a  lifetime  in  cast  iron  as  applied 
to  tools  and  machinery,  and  yet  know  nothing  of  what  it  will  do 
in  the  heating  stove  of  a  blast  furnace.  To  such  a  man  the  dis- 
covery that  cast-iron  heating  pipes  grow  from  six  inches  to  a  foot 
in  length  by  use  would  be  unexpected.  To  tell  the  blast  furnace 
man  that  certain  core  bars  used  for  casting  pipes  changed  their 
length  by  three  inches  in  casting  twenty  or  thirty  pieces,  would  be 
no  surprise,  until  you  supplemented  the  statement  with  the  fact, 
strange  to  him,  that  they  grew  shorter,  rather  than  longer. 

Another  example  of  a  strange  fact,  well  known  to  plumbers,  and 
not  to  many  others,  is  what  is  called  an  "  air-trap."  What  that  is 
can  best  be  explained  by  an  example.  A  cistern  in  the  roof  of  a 
house  has  a  pipe  leading  from  near  the  bottom,  down  to  the  cellar, 
along  the  cellar  bottom  and  up  to  a  wash  basin  of  the  ordinary 
sort.  When  this  cistern  has  once  been  filled  and  then  emptied 
and  again  filled,  air  is  trapped  in  the  pipe.  When  the  basin  cock 
is  opened  the  water  will  not  force  the  air  out  and  be  discharged  at 
the  outlet  as  most  mechanics  would  suppose.  You  ask  the  plumber 
about  it,  and  he  will  say,  "  Why,  don't  you  know  what  that  is  ? 
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That  18  an  *air  trap.'"  You  say  "Oh!"  and  venture  to  suggest 
that  yon  should  think  the  water  would  force  the  air  out.  The 
plumber  sa^'s,  "  It  is  an  *  air  trap,'  and-  how  can  it  ? "  You  say  **  by 
gravity : "  then  he  says,  **  Oh  1 "  and  you  finally  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  possibly  he  knows  just  as  much  about  what  an  "air 
trap"  is  as  you  know  about  gravity,  and  no  more.  The  thing  is 
explainable  of  course,  but  is  likely  to  come  upon  most  men  unex- 
pectedly. 

The  unexpected  sometimes  comes  from  causes  perfectly  self- 
evident,  after  the  thing  had  happened  (as  was  the  case  in  my  ex- 
perience by  the  clogging  of  a  nail  machine  by  the  scale  from  the 
nail  plate),  and  at  other  times  from  causes  utterly  unexplainable,  or 
from  causes  which  are  difficult  to  fathom. 

In  practice,  we  use  with  a  fair  degree  of  success,  for  a  piston-rod 
packing,  simply  an  easy  fitting  Babbitt  bushing.  When  these  busiies 
become  worn  so  as  to  leak,  we  close  them  up  by  compressing  them 
in  the  water  cylinder  of  a  sort  of  hydraulic  press.     In  this  opera- 
tion a  mandrel  somewhat  smaller  than  the  piston  rod  is  put  inside, 
and  with  all  the  pressure  we  can  bring  to  bear,  we  have  never  been 
able  to  compress  the  bush  so  as  to  grasp  the  mandrel  tight,  and  yet 
'tt  two  or  three  cases,  perhaps  a  half  dozen,  we  have  had  these 
bushes  (one  of  them  after  running  a  year)  shut  down  while  the 
engine  was  running,  so  as  to  grasp  the  piston  rod  as  if  gripped  in 
*  vise,  in  fact  so  as  to  break  the  bushes  asunder,  or  so  that  we  had 
to  resort  to  destructive  measures  to  get  them  off. 

In  the  formation  of  embossed  work,  male  and  female  dies  are  used, 
and  the  female  dies  are  often  made  by  driving  the  hardened  male 
die  into  a  block  of  soft  steel.  This  operation  is  easily  performed 
^y  a  few  blows  of  the  drop  hammer.  It  drives  in  and  raises  the 
soft  metal  without  distorting  the  block  in  any  other  respect. 
Whereas,  if  the  same  operation  is  attempted  by  means  of  the  hy- 
draulic press,  the  block  may  be  upset  one-fourth  its  depth,  the 
sides  bulging  out  or   the  piece  crushed   without  producing  any 

lunpression  of  the  male  die  further  than  a  slight  line  marking  of 
it. 

The  unexpected  comes  upon  us  both  by  things  not  working  when 
^e  think  they  ought,  and  by  their  working  when  common  reason- 
ing would  indicate  that  they  ought  not.  The  man  who  first  in- 
dented or  constructed  a  lawn  mower,  must  have  been  thought  an 
idiot  (or  at  least  a  man  not  familiar  with  the  common  laws  of  me- 
chanics) to  have  imagined  that  he  could  with  two  light  wheels  get 
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traction  enough  to  rotate  a  cylinder  six  times  their  own  weight, 
at  six  times  their  own  velocity,  and  cut  the  grass  in  addition. 
The  worm  that  drives  the  bed  of  a  Seller's  planer,  does  not  wear 
out  half  as  fast  as  it  ought,  and  1  fancy  there  is  something  unex- 
pected about  it,  even  to  the  makers  themselves. 

An  engine  with  a  12  x  18  inch  cylinder  had  been  running  a  year 
at  185  revolutions  per  minute,  standing  usually  quiet  on  a  cut-stone 
foundation.  One  day,  without  any  apparent  cause,  it  began  to 
shake  endwise,  and  before  night  had  shaken  itself  loose  and  had 
a  movement  of  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  at  every  turn.  The 
engine  being  self-contained,  no  harm  came  to  it,  except  the  loosen- 
ing of  the  foundation,  and  as  the  work  was  of  more  consequence 
than  the  foundation  it  was  allowed  to  go  on  with  a  view  to  repair- 
ing it  at  vacation  time,  a  month  ahead.  Before  vacation  time  came, 
the  shaking  stopped  without  any  more  apparent  cause  for  its 
stopping  than  that  which  caused  it  to  shake,  and  the  engine 
continues  to  run  perfectly  quiet  notwithstanding  the  shattered 
foundation. 

One  of  our  well-known  electricians  built  and  tested  for  three 
years  a  certain  piece  of  apparatus  which  promised  to  be  of  exten- 
sive application.  It  worked  perfectly,  and  was  as  good  at  the  end 
as  at  the  beginning.  A  large  amount  of  capital  was  put  into  build- 
ings and  plant,  for  the  production  of  these  pieces  of  apparatus  for 
the  market,  and  a  good  many  were  built,  but  in  no  possible  way 
that  all  hands  could  devise  were  they  able  to  reproduce  the  orig- 
inal, either  in  effect  or  durability.  I  make  this  statement  at 
second  hand,  but  believe  it  to  be  true ;  first,  because  of  the  source 
from  which  it  came,  and  second,  because  it  seems  the  only  explana- 
tion reconcilable  with  the  action  and  business  character  of  the 
parties  interested. 

The  unexpected  often  happens  to  the  scientist  as  well  as  the 
practical  man,  as  must  have  been  the  case  with  Crooks,  when  he 
invented  the  radiometer.  The  story  goes  that  he  first  invented 
the  thing  and  then  made  it.  But  it  turned  ont  as  tradition  Bays 
the  ship  did,  when  some  genius  blew  into  the  sails  with  a  bellows; 
it  went  the  other  way^.  We  laugh  at  the  stupidity  of  the  man  with 
the  bellows ;  the  next  generation  may  laugh  at  Crooks. 

I  venture  the  guess  that  there  is  many  a  man  of  science  who 
(knowing  nothing  of  the  rolling  of  railroad  rails),  if  asked  to 
dictate  as  to  which  way  the  rail  should  be  bent,  to  have  it 
come  straight  when  cold,  would  find  that  the  unexpected  would  be 
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likely  to  have  happened  twice  when  he  saw  his  plan  put  in 
practice. 

The  case  is  reported  to  me  where  the  unexpected  happened  to 
two  boilers,  and  they  did  not  blow  up  either.  Two  boilers  alike 
in  size  and  shape  were  connected  by  necks  of  considerable  area, 
both  at  the  top  and  bottom,  and  the  connections,  both  of  steam 
and  water,  were  without  check  valves.  A  fire  was  built  under  each 
of  the  boilers,  which  were  both  half  full  of  water,  and  when  steam 
was  raised  to  working  pressure  the  generators  began  to  play 
shuttlecock  with  the  water.  It  first  went  all  into  one  boiler,  and 
then  all  into  the  other.  ^  When  the  play  got  to  its  height,  the  boss, 
considering  the  premises  and  the  lives  of  the  men  of  more  conse- 
quence than  the  cause  of  science,  ordered  the  fires  drawn,  and  the 
cause  or  consequences  were  never  settled. 

An  engineer  put  in  charge  of  our  electric  light  station  found 
them  using  oil  of  26  gravity,  for  lubricating  the  engine  and 
dynamos.  Even  when  the  oil  was  used  freely  the  bearings  would 
warm  up  and  sometimes  get  hot.  It  was  the  practice  to  increase 
the  quantity  of  oil  as  the  journals  got  warmer  and  turn  on  water 
when  oil  would  do  no  longer.  To  the  engineer's  surprise,  one 
night  he  discovered  that  one  of  the  bearings  kept  cool,  and  he 
noticed  also  that  the  oil  cup  was  feeding  only  about  one  quarter  as 
fast  as  had  been  the  practice.  The  happy  idea  of  "  letting  well 
enough  alone"  occurred  to  him,  and  he  found  it  continued  to  run 
cool,  and  experimenting  he  proved  that  by  feeding  little  enough 
oil  he  got  the  other  bearings  to  run  cool  also. 

In  the  case  of  an  engine  which  was  more  than  twice  too  large 
for  the  work  it  had  to  do,  and  which  could  not  be  reduced  to  one- 
half  the  speed  conveniently,  it  was  decided  to  bush  the  cylinder  to 
about  half  its  area,  with  a  view,  of  course,  to  the  saving  of  coal. 
The  result  was  that  it  took  a  little  more  coal  than  before.  I  think 
that  this  result  was  one  which  would  have  been  unexpected  to  most 
wien  who  did  not  know  of  the  experiment  having  been  tried  before. 

For  casting  a  chilled  die  to  be  used  under  a  drop  hammer,  old 
chilled  car  wheels  were  used,  and  in  which  fourteen  per  cent,  of 
fipiegeleisen  was  melted  under  the  expectation  that  a  good  chill 
^ould  be  produced,  as  had  been  our  experience.  The  first  sur- 
prise was  to  find  that  the  die  showed  no  evidence  of  chill  what- 
ever, and  could  be  filed  easily.  Some  pieces  of  work  were  re- 
quired at  once,  and  the  die  was  put  in  with  the  expectation  that  it 
^ould  only  serve  for  a  few,  but  the  second  surprise  came  when  its 
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endurance  proved  to  exceed  the  best  of  the  chilled  dies  as  two  to 
one. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  unexpected  comes  in  the  development 
of  original  inventions.  When  in  the  experimental  stages  it  is  easy 
to  brand  the  inventors  fools  or  lunatics,  and  when  predicted  fail- 
ures succeed,  it  is  easy  to  forget  that  we  ever  expected  anything 
else.  It  is  not  always  the  ignorant  who  are  wrong,  or  the  best 
informed  who  are  never  in  error.  If  ten  years  ago  the  possibility 
of  conversing  with  people  fifty  miles  away  had  been  publicly  sug- 
gested, it  would  have  been  only  accepted  by  the  ignorant,  who,  re- 
membering the  marvels  that  have  been  accomplished,  would  in 
their  blind  faith  admit  of  its  possibility,  while  the  best  informed 
would  have  been  staggered  at  the  suggestion.  Less  than  ten  years 
have  rolled  away,  and  it  is  an  every-day  occurrence. 

It  is  not  always  the  uneducated,  the  insane  or  the  stupid  who 
produce  failures,  nor  the  best  educated,  most  thoughtful,  or  most 
experienced  who  l)ring  out  everything  according  to  the  original 
intention.  The  unexpected  comes  to  the  good  and  bad  alike,  and 
so  in  our  teachings  to  the  young  and  our  planning  for  ourselves,  is 
it  not  well  to  have  our  statements  and  our  speculations  pretty  well 
saturated  with  the  elements  of  uncertainty? 

It  is  an  old  and  common  custom  to  use  the  statement  that  "  two 
and  two  are  four"  as  an  example  of  the  certainty  of  certainties,  and 
another,  that  ''  like  causes  produce  like  effects ; "  while  as  a  simple 
matter  of  statement,  the  first  can  be  easil}'  shown  to  be  twenty-five 
per  cent,  off,  and  the  latter  to  hold  along  all  the  way  from  like 
results  to  results  diametrically  opposite. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Towne. — I  will  mention  a  case  of  the  unexpected  in  my  own 
recent  experience.  The  question  was  how  to  harden  some  steel 
castings,  which  we  are  all  coming  to  use  more  and  more.  They 
were  small  and  very  light,  weighing  but  a  fraction  of  a  pound,  and 
the  part  which  it  was  desired  to  harden  was  very  thin,  tapering  to 
less  than  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch.  The  castings  were  made  by 
the  open  hearth  process.  It  was  stated  that  no  difficulty  would  be 
experienced  in  hardening  them,  and  that  similar  castings  had  been 
hardened  in  considerable  quantities.  We  undertook  to  hai*den 
them  in  the  ordinary  manner  with  prussiate  of  potash,  but  when 
putting  the  file  on  them  afterward,  I  found  that  the  file  took  hold 
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beautifally.  Other  attempts  were  made,  but  with  no  better  result ; 
and  finally  I  went  down  into  the  smith-shop  myself  and  tried  or 
had  tried  various  methods,  and  found  ultimately  that  apparently 
the  only  way  in  which  we  could  produce  a  hardening  on  these 
castings,  which  would  not  allow  the  file  to  touch  them  easily,  was 
by  using  cyanide  of  potash,  but  that  took  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
was  prohibitive  in  its  cost.  Finally  other  castings  were  hardened 
in  various  ways,  some  by  heating  and  dipping  in  water,  no  chem- 
icals at  all  being  used.  The  castings  were  broken  up  to  see 
what  the  result  was  inside,  and,  to  cut  a  long  dtory  short,  the  fact 
that  came  out  finally  was  simply  this,  that  the  steel  hardens 
beautifully  inside,  but  that  there  is  on  the  outside  a  thin  skin  of 
metal,  about  three  to  four  hundredths  of  an  inch  in  thickness, 
which,  except  by  the  cyanide  process,  does  not  harden  at  all.  In 
all  I  of  the  castings  that  had  been  hardened  there  was  perfect 
hardening  under  this  skin,  and  finally,  the  moral  of  this,  and  of 
some  of  the  other  unexpected  incidents  that  Prof.  Sweet  has 
mentioned,  is  that  we  should  look  below  the  surface. 

Mr.  Bond. — We  find  in  our  experience  in  making  taps  and 
reamers  that  in  case  the  steel  has  been  over-annealed  and  has  thus 
been  decarbonized,  the  hardening  does  not  take  eflfect  except  un- 
der the  surface,  so  that  frequently,  taps  which  appear  to  be  soft, 
if  turned  again  will  harden  perfectly.  I  think  perhaps  the  castings 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Towne,  may  have  been  over-annealed,  and  in 
that  way  a  percentage  of  the  carbon  eliminated  so  that  the 
hardening  would  not  take  effect  upon  the  outside  surface. 

Prof.  Rogers. — The  unexpected  happened  to  me  the  other  day 
in  the  matter  of  a  new  astronomical  clocks  which  I  am  testing  at 
the  observatory.  It  had  run  for  a  month  at  a  constant  rate  of 
0.81  seconds  daily.  Suddenly  it  dropped  142  seconds,  and  then 
went  on  with  its  old  rate,  for  two  or  three  days,  when  it  stopped 
suddenly.  When  the  clock  was  overhauled,  it  was  found  that  the 
pinion  of  the  second-hand  wheel  had  no  end  shake.  The  end- 
shake,  originally,  was  so  very  small  that  the  change  of  temperature 
^  the  room  of  two  or  three  degrees  had  tightened  it  up  to  such 
^  extent  that  it  prevented  the  free  action  of  the  movement. 
-ifter  the  clock  was  again  started  it  resumed  its  old  rate,  and  has 
80  continued  to  the  present  time.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
another  instance  in  which  a  constant  rate  has  been  maintained 
^der  similar  circumstances. 

The  unexpected  has  always  happened  to  me  in  this  matter  of 
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obtaining  hardened  steel,  which  has  a  homogeneous  temper 
throughout  the  entire  mass.  The  nearest  approach  to  an  even 
temper  which  I  have  ever  been  able  to  obtain,  bas  been  at  the 
works  of  Miller,  Metcalf  &  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  and  of  Brown  & 
Sharpe,  of  Providence.  A  short  time  siace,  I  asked  the  latter  firm 
to  set  a  price  upon  a  hollow  steel  cylinder  six  inches  in  diameter, 
three  feet  in  length  and  with  walls  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
hardened  and  ground  on  the  outside  only.  The  price  which  was 
set — from  $300  to  $500,  without  guarantee  against  flaws — may  he 
taken  as  the  estimate  of  the  extreme  uncertainty  always  attending 
any  difficult  case  of  tempering  held  by  those  who  have  a  full  com- 
prehension of  the  difficulty  of  the  problem. 

The  difficulty  of  giving  a  homogeneous  temper  to  a  large  mass 
of  metal  is  so  great,  according  to  my  experience,  that  it  is  never 
perfectly  done.  The  test  which  I  apply  as  the  gauge  of  an  even 
temper  is  a  very  severe  one.  If  all  the  hues  ruled  upon  a  highly 
polished  bar  of  tempered  steel  have  the  same  appearance,  the 
temper  of  the  graduated  surface  is  good.  I  have,  however,  never 
yet  seen  a  set  of  graduations  in  which  the  diamond  has  with  a 
constant  pressure  cut  all  the  lines  to  the  same  depth.  The 
diamond  acting  upon  this  polished  surface  detects  the  lack  of 
homogeneity  in  the  most  perfect  manner.  If  there  is  any  person 
in  this  country,  or  in  the  world  for  that  matter,  who  can  temper  a 
bar  of  steel  three  feet  in  length  and  for  a  depth  of  even  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  at  any  price,  I  should  be  glad  to  make  his  acquaint- 
ance. 

Mr.  Bond. — I  can  say  in  regard  to  the  unexpected  in  hardening, 
that  we  had  occasion  to  make  a  set  of  gauges  in  which  the  sizes 
were  all  two  ten-thousandths  of  an  inch  larger  than  the  nominal 
sizes,  and  five  days  after  the  gauges  were  finished,  one  of  them 
suddenly  gave  way  in  the  center,  a  crack  extending  around  it 
spirally,  but  not  so  as  to  injure  the  ends  of  the  gauge.  Out  of 
curiosity  I  thought  that  I  would  measure  the  uninjured  parts  to 
see  if  any  change  had  come  in  the  diameter,  and  I  found  at  both 
ends  the  diameter  had  enlarged  forty  divisions  of  the  micrometer 
which  is  equal  to  six  ten- thousandths  of  an  inch,  and  which,  as  mag- 
nified, represented  a  space  to  the  eye  of  about  three-sixteenths  of 
an  inch  under  the  microscope.  This  shows,  I  think,  that  if  steel 
hardens  at  all,  the  internal  strain  must  be  something  tremendous, 
I  think  this  will  also  explain  why  steel  in  being  hardened  through 
the  center,  has  a  tendency  to  shorten  under  certain  conditions, 
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ibe  capacity  to  resist  this  enormous  strain  becoming  less  and  less, 
until  finally  it  settles  down  to  something  like  permanency. 

Mr.  Hammond, — Some  years  ago  there  was  a  gentleman  who 
wished  to  harden  some  very  large  sheets  of  steel,  and  he  applied 
to  several  persons  who  said  they  could  harden  them,  but  they  did 
not  sacceed ;  finally  he  discovered  that  a  film  of  steam  formed 
between  the  steel  and  the  water  and  prevented  the  plate  from 
cooling  rapidly,  the  steam  acting  as  a  non-conductor  of  cold,  and 
he  arranged  his  large  plate  so  that  the  liquid  conld  pass  down 
rapidly  upon  the  two  sides,  thus  giving  a  chance  for  the  steam  to 
escape  and  allow  the  water  to  cool  the  plate.  In  that  way  he 
succeeded  in  cooling  and  hardening  this  large  surface.  I  would 
like  to  ask  if  this  film  of  steam  should  always  be  kept  from  forming 
next  to  the  piece  of  steel  or  iron  during  the  process  of  hardening, 
would  not  the  pieces  of  metal  to  be  hardened  be  uniformly  treated 
and  the  "  unexpected  "  not  come  to  pass  ? 

Mr,  Ashworth. — This  subject,  the  more  you  consider  it,  the  more 
prolific  it  becomes.  But  the  most  noted  instance  of  tlie  unex- 
pected, in  my  experience,  occurred  quite  a  number  of  years  ago  in 
a  special  line  of  business.  The  matter  of  procuring  castings  free 
from  the  minutest  pores  was  the  desirable  feature,  and  failure  to 
secure  this  result  was  so  common  that  in  ordering  castings  a  dozen 
would  be  ordered  with  the  expectation  of  simply  producing  one 
perfect  one.  Now  a  casting  which  would  ordinarily  be  considered 
perfect  would  be  entirely  ruled  out  in  this  case,  simply  from  the 
fact  that  when  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  casting  in 
service,  the  plastic  material  being  treated  would  work  into  these 
minute  pores  and  destroy  the  clearness  of  the  metal,  and  would 
also  prevent  rapid  delivery.  A  great  cry  in  that  particular  branch 
of  business  went  up  to  produce  these  castings.  At  a  certain  time 
an  outsider  suggested  the  idea  that  the  castings  be  made  upon  a 
chill,  and,  as  is  frequently  the  case  with  those  interested  in  a  mat- 
ter, it  was  booted  at  and  ridiculed  at  first,  and  yet  in  the  course  of 
time  this  matter  was  brought  to  a  practical  issue,  but  it  was  a 
misnomer  to  speak  of  a  chilled  core.  The  core  was  heated  up  to 
a  very  high  temperature,  placed  in  its  proper  position,  coated  with 
a  lubricant,  and  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  cast  it  was  removed 
'j'om  the  sand  and  the  core  knocked  out.  The  result  was  marvel- 
ous and  it  soon  spread  through  this  special  branch  of  business, 
^od  yet  a  period  of  eight  years  elapsed  during  which  it  was  looked 
^Pon  skeptically,  and  yonder  in  South  Boston  it  was  for  the  first 
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time  put  to  the  test,  and  after  that  it  was  used  from  Cape  Cod  to 
St.  Louis.  This  simple  matter  of  puttiog  in  this  heated  iron  core 
covered  with  a  lubricant,  and  taking  it  out  quickly,  was  what  did 
tlie  busiiiess.     That  was  a  striking  instance  of  the  unexpected. 

J/r.   OberUn  Smith. — A  little  thing  occurs  to  me  which  may 
possibly  be  of  interest.     I  recently  had  occasion  to  make  a  sm^ 
cup,  like  the  sketch  [Fig.  115],  about  three  inches  deep,  and  two 
or  three  inches  in  diameter  into  which  I  wanted 
some  water  to  leak  at  a  certain  definite  rate  of 
speed,  on  the  principle  of  sand  running  through 
an  hour  glass.     I  wanted  it  to  leak  to  the  inside 
through  a  hole  in  the  cup,  by  submerging  the 
cup  in  the  water,  one  quarter  of  an  inch.     I 
made  a  hole  in   the  bottom  about  one  sixty- 
*     *■     '  foiuth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.     The  material 

"■      '■  was  brass  one  thirty-second  thick.     The  water 

would  not  leak  in.  I  might  perhaps  have  worked  out  the  matter 
by  the  oiilinary  data  for  capillary- attraction,  and  viscosity  of 
liquids,  and  found  that  it  would  not,  but  I  worked  upon  assump- 
tion. I  could'nt  get  water  through  that  hole  unless  I  submei^d 
it  in  water  more  than  an  inch.  I  then  found  that  by  making  the 
hole  tiiree  oue-hundred-and-tweuty-eights  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
I  could  get  it  to  leak  with  three  quarters  of  an  inch  submergence. 
I  tried  the  hole  greasy,  and  dry,  and  smooth,  and  rough,  and  I 
found  that  by  making  the  hole  larger  at  the  upper  end  it  would 
leak  much  more  readily  and  with  less  "head."  I  found  by 
thickening  the  bottom  of  the  cup  and  thus  making  a  longer  hole, 
and  tapering  it  from  one  thirty-second  at  the  bottom  to  some- 
thiug  like  one  sixteenth  at  the  top  (like  cm  sketch),  1  got  better 
results.  With  Unit  shaped  hole  the  water  would  run  in  very 
readily  with  about  three-eights  head.  At  a,  in  sketch  is  shown  a 
straight  hole,  and  at  h,  one  largest  at  the  bottom — the  worst 
shape. 

This  experience  was  certainly  the  "  unexpected,"  for  it  had 
never  occurred  to  me  that  I  could  not  make  water  leak  through  a 
hole.  The  same  trouble  of  non-leakage  happens  when  the  water 
is  inside  the  cup,  that  is  to  say,  it  will  not  leak  itself  empty  if  the 
hole  is  small. 

Mr.  Dvrfee. — Here  is  a  case  of  the  unexpected  that  occurred  to 
me  some  seventeen  years  £^o.  I  had  an  ordinary  locomotive 
boiler  unprovided  with  any  pressure  gauge,  but  having  a  safety 
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Tslve  vhich  was  believed  to  be  reliable,  whose  lever  was  gradaated 
to  120  poaods.  The  man  who  was  id  charge  of  the  boiler  was  in- 
stracted  to  keep  the  steam  pressure  at  60  pounds.  The  boiler  was 
an  old  one,  having  been  in  use  at  least  ten  years,  and  how  moch 
longer  I  do  not  know.  After  the  boiler  had  been  at  work  for  two 
Of  three  weeks  its  fireman  came  ninniug  to  me  one  day  with  every 
limbaud  feature  indicative  of  extreme  terror.  As  soon  as  he  coold 
speak  he  exclaimed  :  "  The  divil's  got  in  the  boiler,  Mr,  Diirfee  ! " 
"What  do  yon  mean  John?"  saiil  X,  "  The  divil's  got  in  the 
kaler,  I  tell  ye ;  fur  the  weight's  on  the  ind  iv  the  liver  an'  'tis  up 
in  the  air  as  high'B  it  con  git ;  an'  divil  a  mite  iv  stame's  oomin* 
ont!"  "'Well,"  I  replied,  "we  will  go  down  and  see  if  we  can  got 
the  'divil '  ont."  On  reaching  the  boiler  I  was  surprised  to  find 
the  weight  at  tlie  120  ponnd  notch,  and  that  it  was  as  high  as  it 
conld  "git"  (Fig.  113),  and  to  my  utter  astonishment  there  was 


'^^t  a  suggestion  of  steam  escaping.  My  first  thought  was  that  in 
^^y  immediate  vicinity  a  boiler  explosion  was  imminent;  however, 
^aere  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  existing  con- 
"^itions,  and  I  therefore  immediately  tried  the  gua^e-cocks,  found 
**o  full  guages  of  water,  and,  from  the  appearance  of  the  steam 
^hich  escaped  on  opening  the  upper  cock,  it  did  not  seem  possible 
that  there  was  120  pounds  of  pressure  upon  the  boiler.  I  then  took 
a  fire-hook  and  without  much  efibrt,  pulled  the  safety-valve  lever 
dovn,  but  on  being  released  it  slowly  returned  to  its  rampant 
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posidoD,  ami  sit  no  point  of  its  rooTement  was  there  any  increase 
in  the  very  small  and  feehle  volome  ol  steam  escaping.  I  repeated 
this  eiperiment  with  a  like  resnlt,  and  then  began  to  think  that 
Joliu's  diagnosis  was  correct ;  for  the  boiler  certainly  seemed 
to  l>e  ■■  possessed  of  a  devii"  Just  how  he  got  in,  and  how  he 
prodacetl  the  obserred  effects,  I  conld  not  imagine  ;  my  preTions 
experience  with  steam  machineTT,  which  I  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  rtgarding  as  embracing  eyery  species  of  "'  pure  cussedness  " 
thiit  steam  generators  were  heir  to,  did  not  fnmish  any  cine  to 
tiie  mystery — for  mystery  it  certainly  seemed,  and  one  which  re- 
quired prompt  and  decisiye  action  for  its  sotntion.  I  therefore 
ordered  John  to  draw  the  fire  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  in  dne 
time  the  valve  was  di-;momited,  and  the  state  of  facts  disclosed  is 
represented  in  the  accompanying  cnts  (Figs.  113  and  114.>,  which 


show  the  interior  of  the  valve  after,  and  before,  it  became  "  pos- 
sessed of  the  devil"  of  deadly  danger. 

Tlie  engravings  so  clearly  exhibit  the  details  of  the  valve,  and 
the  relative  position  of  its  several  parts,  that  very  little  explana- 
tion is  neces-sary,  and  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  the  shell  S,  of  the 
valve  was  of  cast  iron,  bored  out  to  receive  a  cylindrical  gun* 
metal  busliiDg,  B,  which  was /brt^^t^  into  ils  place,  and  held  there 
simply  hyfrk-tion.  On  the  upper  end  of  this  bashing  the  seat  of 
the  valve  V,  was  formed.  As  long  as  the  bashing  B,  remained 
immovable,  the  steam  pressure  acted  on  a  circular  area  of  the 
lower  surface  of  the  valve  V,  having  a  diameter  equal  to  that  of 
the  interior  of  the  bushing  B,  but  as  soon  as  the  repeated  ex- 
pansions and  contractions  incident  to  use  and  years  had  loosened 
the  bushing  B,  the  circular  area  upon  which  the  steam  could  act 
had  a  diameter  equal  to  that  of  the  exterior  of  the  bushing  B, 
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'whicli  ivith  the  valve  V,  resting  upon  it,  was  then  free  to  move 
np-ward  (see  Fig.  113)  as  far  as  the  lever  L,  would  permit,  acting 
simply  as  a  piston,  and  affbrdiDg  no  outlet  to  the  steam  save  that 
due  to  the  trifling  leakage  arising  from  its  imperfect  fit  in  the  shell 
S-  The  area  of  the  last  named  circle  was  a  little  more  than  double 
tlokSkt  of  the  first. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  coroner's  jury,  while  attempting  to  as- 
certain the  cause  of  some  disastrous  boiler  explosion,  to  be  told 
by    tLe  confident  witness  (he  is  always  on  hand  in  large  force  on 
such  occasions),  that  **  the  safety  valves  were  all  right,  as  they  had 
"been  examined  but  an  hour  before  the  explosion  occurred."     Such 
evidence  in  the  case  of  a  safety  valve  like  the  one  which  I  have 
described  would  be  of  no  value  whatever,  as  the  fact  of  its  being  in 
good  order  when  examined  would  be  no  assurance  that  within  the 
next  five  minutes  it  would  not  be  worse  than  no  safety-valve  at 
all.      It  is  extremely  probable  that  there  are  many  such  valves  in 
use  to-day,  and  also  that  valves  of  such  construction  have  been  the 
cause  of  many  unexplained  explosions. 
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CXCIII. 

THE  MICROSCOPE  IN  THE  WORKSHOP. 

BT  WM.  A.  BOOXB0,  CAMBBIDOK,  MASS. 

It  is  a  sound  principle  of  meclianical  construction  that  a  second- 
ary tool  should  never  be  used  when  the  work  can  be  as  well  done 
by  a  primary  tool.  If  the  capacity  and  the  efficiency  of  the  primary 
tool  can  be  increased  so  as  to  meet  every  requirement,  it  is  better 
to  dispense  with  the  secondary  tool  altogether. 

In  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  workshop,  the  lathe  and  the 
planer  are  the  primary  tools,  while  the  calliper,  with  the  graduated 
scale,  is  the  secondary  tool.  Let  us  take  the  most  simple  case.  It 
is  required  to  turn  down  a  piece  of  metal  to  a  given  diameter. 
In  order  to  make  the  assumed  case  as  simple  as  possible,  we  will 
assume  the  required  diameter  to  be  an  even  inch.  The  calliper  is 
set  for  this  unit  of  length,  either  from  a  graduated  scale  or,  more 
accurately,  from  an  end-measure  inch  with  parallel  faces.  The 
setting  in  the  latter  case  is  done  by  the  sense  of  feeling.  We  thus 
introduce  an  additional  element  of  complexity,  since  sight  is  at 
once  the  primary  sense  and  the  ultimate  test  of  a  given  limit  of 
extension  upon  which  the  workman  must  rely.  When  the  market 
is  supplied  with  graduated  scales  from  which  any  required  length 
may  be  taken  by  the  sense  of  feeling,  it  will  be  in  order  to  defend 
the  practice  of  relying  upon  this  sense  as  a  final  test  in  measure- 
ments of  extension.  As  a  differential  test,  it  is  both  useful  and 
accurate.  As  an  absolute  test  it  had  better  be  abandoned.  It  is  a 
make-shift  at  best. 

Assuming  that  the  calliper  has  been  set  to  an  exact  inch,  the 
workman  turas  the  piece  of  metal  to  the  required  size  by  a  series 
of  approximations,  with  the  ever-present  risk  of  going  beyond  the 
required  limit.  During  the  final  part  of  the  operation  he  stops 
the  lathe  to  test  the  diameter  with  his  calliper.  He  then  takes 
another  chip,  stops,  tries,  starts,  stops,  tries  until  the  subtle  and 
ever- varying  sense  of  feeling  satisfies  him  that  he  has  obtained  the 
correct  diameter.     But  after  all,  the  uncertainty  in  the  setting  of 
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the  calliper  remains,  and  this  uncertainty  is  generally  greater  than 

tliat  which  would  bo  found  to  exist  in  the  comparative  trials  of 

the  diameter.    If  now  we  increase  the  required  unit,  and  especially 

if  fractional  increments  are  added,  the  problem  of  transferring  a 

required  length  from  a  scale  to  a  calliper  becomes  a  most  serious 

one. 

Every  machinist  must  admit  that  there  would  be  a  great  gain 
both  in  time  and  in  accuracy  if  he  could  be  sure  of  knowing  the 
exact  amount  of  work  done  at  any  instant,  if  he  could  see  and 
measure  the  varying  diameter  of  his  cylinder,  and  at  the  same 
time  control  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  by  the  manipulation 
of  his  lathe,  stopping  at  the  exact  instant  when  the  required 
diameter  has  been  obtained — if  he  could  turn  two  shoulders  upon  a 
cylindrical  shaft  to  any  required  length  in  one  operation,  stopping 
the  last  chip  at  the  instant  the  correct  length  has  been  obtained — 
if  he  could  turn  a  shaft  to  a  required  taper,  and  be  sure  that  the 
correct  angle  of  inclination  has  been  maintained  during  every  part 
of  the  operation — if  he  could — but  I  forbear  further  enumeration, 
lest  the  enthusiasm  of  inexperience  may  lead  you  to  overlook  the 
gravity  of  the  demand  for  a  radical  change  in  our  present  methods 
not  only  of  obtaining,  but  of  applying  measurements  of  length ; 
a  demand  made  in  the  interest  of  accniracy^  uniformity  and 
tconomy. 

It  is  quite  worth  our  while,  therefore,  to  discuss  the  question 
whether  the  microscope  considered  as  an  attachment  to  the  la^he 
*nd  to  the  planer  will  not  enable  us  to  dispense  with  that  secondary 
tool,  the  calliper,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
crease the  precision  and  the  economy  of  mechanical  construction. 

The  microscope  has  been  generally  accounted  a  delicate  instru- 
nient,  especially  adapted  to  the  minute  study  of  delicate  organisms 
*nd  to  the  measurement  of  minute  dimensions.  By  common  con- 
sent it  has  been  relegated  to  the  laboratory  of  the  investigator 
*nd  has  been  considered  quite  unsuited  to  the  every-day  opera- 
^^ons  of  a  machine  shop.  One  reason  for  this  view  formerly  had 
gi*eat  force.  Until  the  invention  of  the  opaque  illuminator,  by  the 
late  Robert  B.  Tolles — a  single  prism  inserted  between  the  two 
front  lenses  of  an  objective — the  illumination  of  objects  in  the 
fi^ld  of  the  microscope  was  for  the  most  part  obtained  by  transmitted 
^!ght,  thus  requiring  a  transparent  substance.  A  previous  inven- 
tion by  Professor  Hamilton  L.  Smith,  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  and  since 
patented  under  a  slightly  diflEerent  form  by  Beck,  of  London,  gives 
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equally  good  results,  but  the  care  and  the  time  required  in  adjust- 
ment and  the  difficulty  in  manipulation  would  prevent  its  use  in 
the  workshop.  With  Tolles'  illuminator,  however,  it  is  easy  to  ob- 
tain at  once  a  perfect  illumination  of  a  metal  surface  imder  almost 
any  given  conditions.  It  is  onl}'  required  that  one  face  of  the 
prism  shall  be  presented  toward  the  source  of  light,  whether  it  be 
an  artificial  flame  or  the  open  sky. 

It  has  been  assumed  also  that  a  machine  to  which  a  microscope 
is  attached  must  be  most  firmly  mounted  upon  solid  piers  insulated 
from  the  building  and  in  a  room  in  which  a  stead}"  tempera- 
ture can  be  maintained.  This  is  by  no  means  necessary  in  ordi- 
nary workshop  practice.  The  difficulty  with  regard  to  solidity  of 
foundation  can  be  practically  overcome  by  adding  mass  to  the  ma- 
chine, and  the  question  of  temperature  will  be  taken  care  of  by 
having  separate  standards  of  length  of  the  different  metals  in  or- 
dinary use. 

Only  one  other  objection  remains  to  be  overcome.  It  is  the 
common  impression  that  the  delicate  adjustments  of  the  micro- 
scope which  arc  continually  demanded — especially  the  adjustment 
for  focus — can  only  be  made  by  the  most  delicate  and  sensitive 
means.  No  impression  could  be  more  erroneous.  Give  me  a  small 
lead  hammer  and  I  will  set  the  stop  of  my  comparator  to  a  given 
line  in  half  of  the  time  and  with  greater  precision  than  it  can  be 
set  by  means  of  a  screw  movement.  Give  me  a  vertical  movement 
by  means  of  an  excentric  disc  and  a  long  lever-arm,  and  I  will 
bring  the  surface  of  a  plate  weighing  100  pounds  into  the  focus  of 
the  objective  quite  as  quickly  and  quite  as  accurately  as  a  similar 
adjustment  could  be  made  in  the  hands  of  a  professional  micro- 
scopist. 

Having  thus  cleared  away  some  of  the  objections  which  would 
be  very  properly  made  a  jpriori  against  the  proposal  to  use  the  mi- 
croscope as  an  essential  part  of  the  lathe  and  of  the  planer,  it  will 
now  be  in  order  to  point  out  some  of  the  ways  in  which  it  can  be 
most  efl^ectively  used  in  the  interest  of  accuracy  and  of  economy. 

I  shall,  in  this  paper,  limit  the  illustrations  of  the  applications  of 
the  microscope,  to  four  operations  in  lathe  work,  viz.: 

{a)  Turning  shoulders  upon  a  shaft  to  a  required  length. 

(/>)  Turning  a  face  plate  to  a  required  diameter. 

(c)  Turning  a  shaft  to  a  required  diameter. 

(d)  Turning  a  sliaft  to  a  required  taper. 

In  Fig.  ^^^f^  represents  a  microscope  \^'hich  is  attached  to  the 
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carriage  of  the  lathe.  Tlie  mici-oscopey,  also  attached  to  tlie  carriage, 
is  adjusted  over  a  scale  g,  which  rests  upon  a  plate  h.  Tliia  plate 
is  attached  to  the. lathe  bed.  It  lias  a  fiikTiim  at  A',  and  an  adjust- 
able movement  in  elevation  hy  means  of  a  screw  A'.  Two  or  more 
flexure  screws  secure  a  paralleliam  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  plate 
at  every  point  with  the  horizontal  plane  described  by  the  carriage. 

The  shoulder  next  to  the  head  stock  is  supposed  to  be  already 
tnrned.  The  micrometer  line  of  microscope  /"'  is  then  set  upon 
the  limiting  edge  and  the  zero  of  the  graduations  npon  the  bar  g 
is  brought  into  coiTicidenec  with  the  micrometer  line  of  niicro- 
ecopey. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  the  relative  positions  of  the  two  inicrosco})eH 
remain  unchanged,  the  distance   measured  on    the   scale   by  the 


movement  of  the  carriage  will  be  indicated  upon  the  shaft  by 
microscopey.  It  will  be  seen  that  by  tlie  use  of  two  microscopes, 
the  necessity  of  adjusting  the  cutting  tool  witli  respect  to  the  fixed 
points  of  reference  is  entirely  obviated.  The  position  of  the  tool 
bears  no  relation  whatever  to  the  dimensions  sought.  When  the 
first  chip  is  taken — a  little  outside  of  the  required  limit — the  amount 
by  which  the  carriage  must  be  moved  will  be  indicated  by  the 
micrometer  line  of  microscope _/"',  It  is  to  be  note<l,  however,  that 
the  tool  will  do  its  work  for  one-qnarter  of  a  revolution  hefore  the 
amount  of  work  done  is  indicated  by  the  microscope,  but  tlie  proper 
allowance  can  be  qnickly  made  by  means  of  a  graduated  scale  in 
tlie  eye-piece  of  the  micrometer  of  microscope y. 

In  order  to  turn  a  face  plate  to  a  reqnired  diameter,  adjnst  verti- 
cally the  micrometer  line  of  microscope  i  over  the  point  of  the  face 
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plate  which  is  stationarj  during  its  revolution.  Adjust  microscope^ 
1*  upon  the  zero  of  the  transverse  scale.  The  required  diametem 
will  then  be  indicated  by  the  movement  of  9?  over  the  scale  andS 
the  indicated  limit  of  the  circumference  through  microscope  t. 

In  order  to  turn  a  shaft  to  a  given  diameter,  it  is  necesaary  tc^ 
set  the  micrometer  line  of  microscope  ^  in  the  line  between  th 
centers  of  the  lathe.     Since  it  is  not  possible  to  do  this  directly,  w 
introduce  an  auxiliary  measuring  gauge  k  Uj  Fig.  68,  whicli  wil 
also  be  found  to  be  of  great  service  in  testing  the  various  adjus 
ments  of  the  lathe.    A  is  a  cylindrical  shaft,  ground  to  a  true  cy 
inder,  e.  g.y  in  a  Brown  &  Sharpe  grinding  machine,  while  supporter-   r 
at  its  centers.     A:^  is  a  ring  which  slides  freely  upon  the  shaft  an 
is  capable  of  being  firmly  secured  to  h  by  projecting  flanges  (n 
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Fig.68 


shown  in  the  figures).  This  ring  is  also  ground  to  a  true  cylinder 
and  has  a  known  diameter,  e.  ^.,  of  3  inches. 

When  this  shaft  is  placed  between  the  centers  of  a  lathe  and  li- 
is  set  near  the  tail-stock,  the  projecting  arm  of  a  sliding  arm  m,  Fig. 
68,  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  outside  surface  of  ^,  and  the 
micrometer  line  of  microscope  rrf  =  i?  is  set  upon  the  zero  of  the 
softle  upon  the  upjxjr  surface  of  the  arm  rri.  The  shaft  is  now  re- 
moved and  the  carriage  is  moved  inwards  through  the  space  of  3 
inches,  as  indicated  by  the  scale.  The  micrometer  line  of  the  mi- 
croscope will  now  be  coincident  with  the  line  between  the  centers 
of  the  lathe,  if  the  proper  adjustment  of  tlie  tail-stock  has  been  made. 

It  is  not  probable  that  this  adjustment  would  need  to  be  tested 
very  often,  if  the  microscope  is  firmly  attached  to  the  carriage. 

If  the  point  of  the  cutting  tool  is  brought  into  adjustment  under 
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:li^  micrometer  line  of  the  microscope,  the  required  diameter  can 
>^  read  oflE  directly  from  the  scale.  Since,  however,  the  wear  of 
;Txc3  cutting  tool  would  probably  be  appreciable,  this  direct  method 
measurement  would  not  probably  be  as  satisfactory  as  the  more 
ciirect  method  of  employing  the  additional  microscopey^  in  con- 
ction  with  an  auxiliary  calliper  scale. 

For  any  diameter  up  to  about  one  inch  with  a  1-inch  objective, 

^  may  proceed  as  follows.     When  the  contact  of  the  arm  with 

16  surface  of  the  ring  ^  is  made,  set  the  micrometer  line  of  mi- 

x-oscopey^  tangent  to  the  ring  on  the  same  side.     Then,  for  any 

idius  of  the  shaft  to  be  turned,  less  than  the  working  distance  of 

le  microscope,  we  shall  have,  after  an  inward  movement  of  3 

inches,  the  micrometers  of  both  microscopes  coincident  with  the 

line  l>etween  tlie  centers  of  the  lathe — one  set  upon  the  scale  and 

t;Yie  otlier  over  the  shaft.     The  required  diameter  will  then  be  ob- 

"tained  when  the  micrometer  line  of  the  microscope  i*  reaches  the 

x^uired  point  on  the  scale  and  the  micrometer  line  of  y^  is  tangent 

to  the  circumference  of  the  shaft. 

With  a  slight  vertical  movement  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of 
the  ways,  microscope  i  might  advantageously  take  the  place  of 
microscopey^  It  would  be  necessary  to  raise  the  microscope  in 
passing  the  center  of  the  latlie,  but  since  it  would  fall  back  upon 
the  same  seat,  there  would  be  little  danger  of  disturbing  the  rela- 
tive positions  of  the  two  microscopes  by  this  movement. 

In  order  to  set  the  tail-stock  for  turning  any  required  taper, 
8et  tlie  ring  at  the  end  of  the  shaft  adjacent  to  the  head-stock  and 
8et  the  microscopes  as  described  above.  First  set  the  ring  at  the 
point  where  the  largest  diameter  is  required,  and  tlien  adjust  the 
Wl-stock  in  the  usual  way,  so  that  the  reading  on  the  transverse 
^le  shall  indicate  the  lesser  diameter. 

It  is  obvious  that  two  microscopes  attached  to  the  tool  carriage 
^^  a  planer,  in  connection  with  longitudinal  and  transverse  scales, 
^^y  be  made  to  serve  the  same  purpose  as  in  the  lathe.  The  mi- 
croscope may  be  made  especially  useful  in  leveling  up  the  bed  of 
*  planer.  Place  beside  the  lathe  a  shallow  dish  of  mercury  extend- 
^"S  its  entire  length  with  means  of  adjustment  similar  to  plate  A, 
^'S-  67.  Attach  a  microscope  first  to  one  end  and  then  to  the  other 
^"d  of  the  planer,  and  make  the  adjustment  for  level  such  that  the 
surface  of  the  mercury  is  sharply  in  focus  under  the  microscope  in 
the  two  positions.  The  bed-plate  can  then  be  blocked  up  at  the 
intermediate  points  until  every  point  is  in  focus. 
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Witli  regiird  to  the  expense  of  fitting  np  a  laflie  witli  the  micro- 
scopic attachments  indicated  above,  it  may  be  estimated  at  about 
$125,  exc-Insive  of  the  cost  of  the  graduated  scales.  Only  twoobjec- 
tives  would  be  needed,  at  a  cost  of  $20  catrh. 

If  it  is  urged  that  this  direct  process  of  applying  dimensions  in 
mechanical  construction  is  not  practical,  or  not  well  adapted  to  oi-di- 
nary  machine-shop  practice,  if  it  is  insisted  that  the  calliper  jnuat 
be  used,  I  shall  still  maintain  that  a  reform  is  needed  in  the  method 
of  setting  the  calliper  for  a  required  measure  of  length,  and  that 
tliero  is  a  better  way  than  that  oi-dinanly  followed.  It  is  eimply 
impossible  to  set  a  calliper  with  any  degree  of  precision  from  a 


line  scale.  End-measure  gauges  are  expensive  and  they  require 
the  most  careful  manipulation.  Moreover,  as  ordinarily  made, 
they  can  only  be  used  for  aliquot  parts  of  a  given  unit.  They  are 
nacless  except  for  a  few  special  lengths,  and  tlie  extreme  length 
seldom  exceeds  6  inches. 

There  are  four  requirements  wliich  ought  to  be  met  absolutely 
in  any  proposed  system  of  obtaining  and  transfeixing  measures 
of  length. 

First. — All  measures  of  length  must  be  referred  to  one  line- 
measure  standard,  Tliis  standard  should  be  at  least  one  yard  in 
length,  and  the  subdivisions  should  be  such  that  anj'  required  length 
can  be  taken  from  it  directly  to  xsVir  '"cli.     Subdivisions  Ices  than 
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this  limit  can  be  better  obtained  with  tlie  aid  of  an  eye-piece  ini- 
crometer  in  tlie  microscope.  The  yard  Bhoiild  be  Etaiidnrd  at  62,0° 
F»lir.,  and  the  subdivisions  should  be  so  exact  that  thei'e  would  be 
no  necessity  of  applying  corrections. 


Seconfl. — The  calliper  gauge  from  which  measni-esare  to  be  taken 
for  nse  in  the  inachine-sliop  must  bo  universal  in  its  action.  It 
must  be  capable  of  being  set  to  coi'i^espond  to  any  required  length, 
aliquot  or  fractional,  as  indicated  upon  the  line  standard. 

Hiird. — It  must  be  so  simple  in  form,  so  direct  and  so  snrc  in 
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its  action,  that  tlie  amount  of  time  required  in  its  raanipnlation 
shall  be  less  than  that  required  in  the  present  practice  of  obtaining 
measures  of  length. 

Fourth, — The  cost  of  construction  must  be  such  that  any  shop 
of  moderate  capacity  can  afford  the  outlay. 

It  is  the  experience  of  the  writer  that  these  conditions  are  ful- 
filled in  the  universal  microscopic  calliper  shown  in  the  Figures  62, 
63  and  64.  This  machine  has  been  in  constant  use  in  the  compar- 
ing room  at  Harvard  College  Observatory  for  nearly  a  year,  and 
while  it  has  less  conveniences  than  the  larger  universal  comparator, 
it  has  been  found  to  be  capable  of  doing  quite  as  accurate  work. 
Its  first  cost,  not  including  the  calliper  attachment,  but  including 
cost  of  patterns,  was  $320. 

The  main  features  of  this  apparatus  and  the  method  of  operation 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  outline  references.  In  Fig.  62, 
the  microscope  slide  l?^  which  is  closely  fitted  to  the  projecting  side 
bearings  a*  and  a^  and  to  similar  elevated  bearings  beneath,  is 
carried  the  entire  length  of  the  bed  by  the  racky*  and  the  bevel 
gear  pinionsy^y*  and  the  pinion/*,  Fig.  64.  The  microscope  plate 
J*  has  a  slow  motion  adjustment  in  elevation  by  means  of  an  ex- 
centric  t*,  Fig.  63. 

The  stops  c  &  can  be  set  at  any  desired  position  upon  the  bed. 
They  can  be  firmly  secured  without  the  slightest  disturbance  of  the 
stops  by  means  of  large  circular  clamps  beneath  the  bed  plate  at  e*. 
Fig.  63. 

The  plate  r  extends  the  entire  length  of  the  bed  and  is  closely 
fitted  between  the  walls  g  and  jr^.  Fig.  64.  It  rests  upon  two  ex- 
centrics  opposite  g^  and  jf'.  Fig.  62,  and  shown  in  the  end  view  at 
g^  ^,  Fig.  64.  The  adjustment  in  elevation  is  made  by  means 
of  levers  inserted  in  the  wheels  ^  jr*. 

The  gravity  lock  of  the  microscope  plate  against  the  stops,  is 
shown  in  Fig.  63.  The  weighted  lever  a*  can  be  thrown  out  of 
connection  by  means  of  the  spring  catch  6^,  when  it  is  desired  to 
make  the  contact  with  the  stops  by  means  of  the  rack  and  pinion 
movement. 

The  graduated  bar  B  rests  upon  the  bed  of  the  machine  and 
against  a  vertical  ledge  which  extends  the  entire  length. 

The  universal  calliper  «  ^  rests  upon  the  plate  ?•,  and  can  be 
placed  in  any  desired  position.  The  two  parts  8  ^  move  independ- 
ently ;  ^  being  carried  by  two  arms  attached  to  the  microscope 
slide  V. 
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The  operation  of  setting  the  calliper  for  any  required  length  will 
be  as  follows : 

(a)  Clamp  section  «  in  any  convenient  position  upon  the  plate  r. 


(b)  Bring  section  a*  into  a  position  such  that  the  stops  s  and  s* 
will  be  in  contact  with  a  clear  space  between  the  bases  «  e*. 

(c)  Make  the  connection  between  J*  and  «■  by  means  of  the  screws 
st  I  and  P. 
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id)  Set  tlic  micrometer  line  of  the  microscope  in  coincidence 
with  the  zero  line  of  tlie  graduated  bar  B. 

(e)  Then,  wlien  the  microscope  slide  //  moves  over  any  required 
distance  as  indicated  by  the  graduated  scale,  the  stop  ^  will  move 
the  same  distance  away  from  the  stop  2.  The  cylinders  which  form 
the  stops  are  hollow,  and  a  rod  (not  shown  in  the  figure)  passes 
through  both,  which  serves  as  a  support  for  the  transferring  calli- 
per for  inside  measures.  For  outside  measures,  allowance  is  made 
for  the  thickness  of  the  two  face  plates  in  setting  the  microscope 
slide.  For  support,  the  transferring  calliper  rests  upon  the  two 
cylinders. 

In  some  kinds  of  work  it  will  be  fomid  quite  as  convenient  to 
attach  one  stop  2^,  to  one  stop  of  the  comparator  and  the  other  to 
the  vertical  face  of  the  microscope  slide  V. 


Fig.66 

Another  convenient  form  of  the  adjustable  stops  is  shown  in 
Fig.  66.  They  can  be  substituted  for  stops  c  &  with  advantage 
when  minute  differences  in  length  are  to  be  measured. 

This  machine  can  be  used  to  the  best  advantage  by  adopting  the 
system  of  delivering  measures  of  length  from  a  "standards  room," 
just  as  tools  are  now  delivered  from  a  tool  room.  This  can  be  most 
economically  done  by  the  aid  of  the  small  boy.  If  a  workman 
wishes  his  calliper  set  for  any  distance,  he  calls  "boy."  The  mes- 
senger boy  receives  the  calliper  and  a  card  on  which  is  written  the 
dimension  required.  He  takes  it  to  the  "  standards  room "  and 
after  a  brief  delay  he  receives  back  the  calliper  properly  set,  to- 
gether witli  the  card  on  which  are  written  the  figures  which  have 
actually  been  used,  and  delivers  both  to  the  workman  in  half  the 
time  it  would  take  him  to  set  it  from  a  scale  with  anything  like 
equal  precision. 
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There  can  be  no  more  convincing  way  of  demonstrating  the 
feasibility  of  this  method  of  obtaining  and  transferring  measures 
of  length  than  by  performing  some  of  the  operations  indicated. 
I  enumerate  below  a  few  of  tliem,  with  an  estimate  of  the  time 
which  each  operation  requires. 

It  is  required : 

(a)  To  bring  the  surface  of  the  graduated  scale  into  a  j)lane  par- 
allel with  the  plane  described  by  the  microscope  carriage.   Time,  30s. 

(b)  To  set  the  longitudinal  line  of  a  graduated  scale  parallel  with 
the  waj's  of  the  comparator,  45  s 

((?)  To  **  set  for  focus"  upon  a  given  line.  By  lever  movement, 
6s.     With  lead  hammer,  4s. 

((I)  To  set  for  exact  coincideiuje  with  a  line  of  the  scale  by  tap- 
ping the  bar  with  a  lead  hammer,  Gs. 

(e)  To  set  the  stops  c  (^  to  correspond  with  any  given  distance. 
For  short  distances,  SOs.     For  long  distances,  Im.  10s. 

(y*)  To  compare  a  TVhitworth  end-measure  yard  with  a  line 
standard  and  with  a  limit  of  error  not  exceeding  one  ten-thou- 
sandth of  an  inch,  2m.  30s. 

(ff)  To  compare  TVhitworth  12  inch,  6  inch,  and  1  inch  end- 
measures  with  corresponding  line  measures,  Im.  45s.  each. 

(A)  To  compare  a  standard  end-measure  inch  with  corresponding 
line  measures,  Im.  30s. 

(i)  To  illustrate  the  limit  of  accuracy  in  measurements  by  the 
sense  of  feeling  by  adding  to  or  subtracting  from  an  end-measure 
inch  one  twenty-five-thousandth  of  an  inch,  2in. 

(J)  To  seta  calliper  for  the  distance  one  inch,  upon  the  machine 
and  compare  it  with  a  Pratt  &  Whitney  inch,  2in. 

(k)  To  illustrate  the  method  of  delivering  calliper  measures  for 
use  in  the  machine  shop. 

As  the  result  of  experiment,  it  has  been  found  that  the  actual 
time  required  to  perform  the  operations  indicated  is  less  than 
one-half  of  the  limit  given  above.  For  the  experiment  under 
division  (/<),  the  writer  is  under  obligations  to  the  Brown  &  Sharpe 
Mfg.  Co.  for  the  loan  of  the  five  end-measure  gauges  of  their  manu- 
facture. 

From  a  comparison  of  the  different  end-measure  inch  gauges,  the 
following  results  were  obtained  : 
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A  pins  sign  indicates  tliat  tlie  corresponding  space  is  too  shor^ 
a  minns  sign,  that  it  is  too  long. 


SfMfUt.  Correction.  Space.  Correction.  •  Space.  Correction. 

1       —.000006  loch.      I       7  +.000005  inch.  13  +  .000000  inch. 

8  -.(J00004  U  +.00020 

9  -.000012                   15  -.100016 
10  -.0C0('42                   16  +.0(:0(il4 

5  -.rX)(;024  I    11  -.000026  ,     17  +.000016 

6  +.0<i0005  12  +.000036  .    18  +.000010 


2  -K.000ri24 

3  -^.lOOOOO 

4  +.0000110 


It  most  be  understood  that  any  apparent  degree  of  accuracy  ex- 
pressed by  a  figure  in  the  sixth  decimal  place  in  which  the  unit  is 
one  inch,  is  probably  fictitious. 

(added  since  the  meetino.) 

Since  this  paper  was  put  in  type,  the  writer  has  received  from 
the  Pratt  &  Whitney  Co.  an  end-measure  inch,  kindly  loaned 
for  this  occasion.  This  standard  was  constructed  from  a  four-inch 
line  standard,  graduated  by  the  writer  in  1881,  and  which  has 
served  as  the  basis  of  all  the  gauges  made  by  this  company.  It 
has  no  correction  at  62.0°  Fahr.  The  Betts  Mfg.  Co.  also  kindly 
loaned  a  standard  inch,  made  especially  for  the  present  purpose. 
They  also  sent  the  Whitworth  inch,  which  has  served  as  the  basis 
of  their  gauges  of  this  dimension.  The  same  company  some  time 
ago  sent  two  additional  standards  for  comparison  to  with  my  line 
standard.  Thus,  with  my  own  Whitworth  standard,  bought  in  Lon- 
don in  1880,  we  have  five  independent  standard  inches  for  compar- 
ison under  division  (A).  With  the  aid  of  a  recorder,  it  has  been 
found  quite  easy  to  make  all  of  these  comparisons  without  haste, 
inside  of  the  limit  given  for  a  single  comparison  as  given  under  (h). 

It  will  perhaps  be  worth  while  to  give  the  results  obtained.  The 
particular  inch  with  which  the  comparison  was  made,  is  the  first 
inch  of  a  standard  one-half  yard,  subdivided  to  tenths  of  inches. 
In  order  to  obtain  a  standard  for  which  no  sensible  corrections  of 
any  kind  would  be  required,  96  separate  trials  and  corresponding 
investigations  were  made. 

The  relative  errors  of  the  separate  inches  are  given  below.  The 
half  yard  has  no  correction  for  errors  of  total  length  at  62.0**  Fahr. 

The  Pratt  ife  Whitney  Co.  inch  is  1  millionth  of  an  inch  too  short. 

The  new  Betts  inch  (probably  a  copy  of  the  P.  &  W.  inch)  is  21 
millionths  of  an  inch  too  long. 

The  Betts-Whitworth  is  202  millionths  of  an  inch  too  short. 


It 
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Tlie  Rogers-Whitworth  is  236  millionths  of  an  inch  too  short, 
Tlie  Betts  inch,  No.  1,  made  in  1883,  is  202  millionths  of  an  inch 
U>o   short. 

The  Betts  inch,  No.  2,  made  in  1883,  is  196  millionths  of  an  inch 
too  short. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  comparisons  bear  out  the  claim  of  the 
Betts  Mfg.  Co.  that  their  gauges  are  practically  exact  copies  of  tlie 
Whitworth  standard.     All  of  the  Whitworth  gauges  which  have 
been  examined  by  the  writer  have  been  found  too  short. 

Referring  to  division  (i),  it  may  be  said  that  the  difference  in  the 
length  between  the  first  two  gauges  in  the  list  can  be  detected  by 
the  sense  of  feeling  with  considerable  certainty. 

(The  eaUiper,  with  its  mieraacopes,  although  set  up  to  he  exhibited  when  tJie  paper 
wu  read,  was  not  described  before  the  meeting,  the  author  being  prevented  from  at 
kndanee.    For  the  same  reason,  the  paper  received  no  discussion,) 

12 
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CXCIV. 

A   NEW  FORM  OF  STEAM  CALORIMETER. 

BT  GKOB6B  U.  BABBU8,  BOSTON,  XAM. 

The  calorimeters  ordinarily  used  for  measuring  the  dryness  of 
steam  operate  in  an  indirect  manner.  They  first  determine  how 
much  heat  is  contained  in  the  sample  tested.  The  condition  of  the 
steam  with  respect  to  dryness  is  then  shown  by  comparison  of  the 
result  with  the  quantity  of  heat  given  by  the  authorities  for  dry 
saturated  steam.  The  sample  contains  moisture  in  proportion  as 
the  result  is  less  than  the  authorized  standard.  It  contains  what 
is  termed  superheat,  in  proportion  as  the  result  is  greater  than  the 
standard. 

Suppose  the  steam  has  a  pressure  of  80  pounds  per  square  inch 

above  the  atmosphere.     The  total  heat  given  in  the  tables  for  this 

pressure  is  1212.6  B.  t.  u.  above  0  Fahr.     If  the  calorimeter  test 

yields,  for  example,  1190  B.  t.  u.,  it  falls  short  of  the  standard  22.6 

22,6 
B.  t.  u.,  which  is  an  indication  that  the  steam  contains  qq^  „  =  2.5 

per  cent,  of  moisture.     If  the  test  yields  say  1225  B.  t.  u.,  it  gives 

an  excess  over  the  standard  of  12.4  B.  t.  u.,  which  is  an  indication 

12.4 
that  the  steam  is  superheated  -r^  =  26.1  degrees. 

.4: 1  O 

Calorimeters  which  work  on  this  principle  do  not  give  accurate 
indications  of  the  amount  of  moisture  in  steam,  unless  thermome- 
ters and  scales  are  employed  which  are  sensitive  and  which  register 
minute  changes,  and  unless  extreme  care  is  used  in  the  manipula- 
tion of  the  apparatus.  In  the  case  of  the  harrd  calorimeter,  the 
one  commonly  used,  supposing  the  range  of  temperature  to  be  50 
degrees  Fahr.,  and  the  weight  of  steam  used  for  a  test  20  pounds, 
an  error  of  lialf  a  degree  in  the  observations  of  the  thermometers, 
or  an  error  of  one-fifth  of  a  pound  in  the  observations  of  the 
weiglit  of  water  in  the  barrel,  causes  an  error  of  one  per  cent,  in 
the  result.     A  larger  error  than  this  might  ensue,  if  the  observa- 
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tion  of  each  extreme  was  erroneous,  and  all  the  errors  acted  in  the 
same  final  direction.  Unusually  close  work  is  more  important  than 
would  first  appear,  for  the  reason  that  the  moisture  in  steam  of  or- 
dinary dryness,  does  not  often  exceed  3  per  cent.,  and  a  small  error 
becomes  large  by  comparison. 

Calorimeters  of  the  continuous  type  are  more  accurate  in  this  re- 
spect,  for  they  deal  with  larger  quantities  of  steam  and  water  and 
a  greater  number  of  observations  for  a  given  test.  But  they  re- 
quire equally  careful  manipulation. 

The  new  form  of  calorimeter  presented  in  this  paper  is  oflEered 
because  it  so  far  reduces  the  errors  referred  to  that  they  become 
almost  inappreciable,  and  it  greatly  simplifies  the  operation  of 
making  an  accurate  test.  In  order  to  use  it,  it  is  simply  necessary 
to  bbserve  thermometers  which  show  many  degrees  change  of  tem- 
perature for  a  change  of  one  per  cent,  of  moisture.  It  should 
be  said  at  the  outset  that  it  is  intended  to  be  used  only  for  testing 
moist  steam. 

Unlike  the  calorimeters  referred  to,  the  new  apparatus  operates 
directly  upon  the  moisture  contained  in  the  sample  of  steam  tested. 
It  evaporates  the  moisture,  and  determines  its  amount  by  measur- 
ing the  amount  of  heat  required  for  this  purpose.  The  evaporat- 
ing agent  is  a  current  of  superheated  steam,  and  it  is  the  superheat 
of  that  steam  which  is  utilized  to  do  the  work.  Tlie  determination 
of  the  amount  of  superheat  required  constitutes  the  immediate  ob- 
ject iu  view,  and  this  is  attained  by  observing  the  temperature  of 
the  superheated  steam  before  and  after  its  use.  When  the  quantity 
of  superheated  steam  equals  tliat  of  the  sample  tested,  the  evapo- 
ration of  one  per  cent,  of  moisture  reduces  the  temperature  ap- 
proximately, 18.7  degrees  Fahr.*  In  proportion,  then,  as  the  fall 
of  temperature  is  greater  or  less  than  this  number  of  degrees,  the 
amount  of  moisture  sought  for  is  greater  or  less  than  one  per 
cent. 

It  is  immaterial  what  the  exact  quantity  of  steam  is  which  is 
tested,  so  long  as  the  relation  borne  to  the  current  of  superheated 
steam  remains  constant.  Weighing  is  therefore  dispensed  with  al- 
together, and  the  desired  relation  between  the  quantities  is  main- 
tained by  causing  each  current  of  steam  to  pass  through  an  orifice 
of  fixed  size.  To  obtain  equal  quantities,  which  is  the  relation 
most  to  be  desired,  the  two  orifices  are  made  of  practically  the  same 

*Tlii8  is  the  exact  quantity  for  80  pounds  pressure.     For  other  pressures  the 
qoantity  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  latent  heat  by  47.5. 
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sizG  and  tbe  eteam  is  admitted  upon  tliem  with  a  pressure  common 
to  both. 

The  {general  form  of  tbe  apparatus  ia  sliown  in  the  illustration, 
Fig.  86. 

Two  half-inch  connections  are  made  with  the  steam  pipe  or 


5iW*i  >k  <•  bifa^  ■ 


boiler,  one  for  the  attachment  of  the  pipe  H,  which  is  to  coorej 
the  moist  eteam  to  be  tested,  and  one  for  the  attachment  of  tbe 
pipe  E,  which  is  to  supply  tlie  superheater.  The  moist  steam  en- 
tei-s  and  passes  through  the  pipe  H  O,  surrounded  by  the  jacket 
I  J  K,     On  its  exit  at  O,  it  parses  through  the  theroiometer  diam- 
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ber  P,  and  emerges  through  an  orifice  at  N,  about  |  of  an  inch  in 
diameter. 

The  supply  of  steam  at  E  enters  the  superheater  G,  which  is  a 
IJinch  pipe,  and  is  there  heated  by  the  gas  lamps  R.  It  then 
passes  through  the  thermometer  chamber  Q,  and  enters  the  jacket 
UK.  The  hot  steam  traverses  the  length  of  the  jacket,  passes 
through  the  thermometer  chamber  L,  and  emerges  at  the  orifice  M, 
which,  like  the  one  at  N,  is  about  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Each 
thermometer  chamber  is  provided  with  an  immersed  oil  cup,  con- 
taining a  thermometer  as  shown  at  L.  The  ends  of  the  jacket  are 
provided  with  insulated  stuffing-boxes  (not  shown  in  the  drawing), 
through  which  the  inner  pipe  passes,  and  this  pipe  is  subdivided 
into  a  number  of  smaller  pipes  to  increase  the  heating  surface. 
The  outside  of  the  apparatus,  with  the  exception  of  the  superheater, 
is  protected  with  non-conducting  covering. 

In  operating  the  calorimeter,  full  pressure  is  admitted  to  both 
pipes,  and  the  jacket  steam  is  heated  till  the  thermometer  C  com- 
mences to  rise  above  a  normal  temperature,  a  condition  which  indi- 
cates that  the  moisture  is  all  evaporated  from  the  steam  to  be  tested. 
As  soon  as  the  indications  have  become  constant,  the  difference 
between  the  thermometers  A  and  B  is  observed,  and  the  quantity 
thus  obtained  is  corrected  for  the  amount  which  C  has  risen  above 
the  normal  temperature.  A  still  farther  correction  is  applied  for 
radiation  from  the  outside  of  the  jacket,  which  is  found  by  passing 
steam  of  the  same  average  temperature  through  the  jacket,  without 
admitting  steam  to  the  inner  pipe,  and  observing  its  fall  of  tem- 
perature. With  hair-felt  covering,  the  radiation  causes  a  reduc- 
tion of  from  10  to  15  degrees,  varying  according  to  the  degree  of 
temperature.  The  weight  of  steam  used  by  each  pipe  when  the 
pressure  ip  80  pounds,  is  about  60  pounds  per  hour. 

The  result  gives  the  number  of  degrees  of  superheat,  correspond- 
ing to  the  moisture  which  has  been  evaporated.  To  find  the  per- 
centage of  moisture,  this  number  is  divided  by  the  number  of 
superheat  degrees,  corresponding  to  one  per  cent,  of  moisture,  that 
is,  to  one  per  cent,  of  the  latent  heat  at   the  existing  pressure, 

^1 .  I          ,       ,        ,   1   .    Latent  Heat 
Which,  as  already  noted,  is T^r^ • 

To  revefrt,  now,  to  the  matter  of  the  error  to  which  the  new 
calorimeter  is  liable,  a  difference  in  temperature  of  approximately 
18.7  degrees  appears  when  a  change  of  one  per  cent,  occurs  in  the 
amount  of  moisture.     If  an  error,  therefore,  of  18.7  degrees  was 
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size  and  tlie  steam  is  admitted  upon  tliem  with  a  preBsure  common 
to  botb, 

Tlie  ^[leral  form  of  the  apparatne  is  shown  in  the  illustration. 
Fig.  86. 

Two   half-inch  connections  are  made  with   tlie  steam  pipe  or 


boiler,  one  for  the  attachment  of  the  pipe  H,  which  is  to  eoDTej 
the  moist  steam  to  be  tested,  and  one  for  the  attachment  of  the 
pipe  E,  which  is  to  supply'  the  superheater.  The  moist  steam  en- 
ters and  passes  through  the  pipe  H  O,  surrounded  b;  the  jacket 
I  J  K.     On  its  exit  at  O,  it  passes  through  the  therniometer  cham> 
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her  P,  and  emerges  through  an  orifice  at  N,  about  |  of  an  inch  in 
diameter. 

The  supply  of  steam  at  E  enters  the  superheater  G,  which  is  a 
1^  inch  pipe,  and  is  there  heated  by  the  gas  lamps  R.     It  then 
passes  through  the  thermometer  chamber  Q,  and  enters  the  jacket 
I  J  K.     The  hot  steam  traverses  the  length  of  the  jacket,  passes 
through  the  thermometer  chamber  L,  and  emerges  at  the  orifice  M, 
which,  like  the  one  at  N,  is  about  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.     Each 
thermometer  chamber  is  provided  with  an  immersed  oil  cup,  con- 
taining a  thermometer  as  sliown  at  L.     The  ends  of  the  jacket  are 
provided  with  insulated  stuffing-boxes  (not  shown  in  the  drawing), 
through  which  the  inner  pipe  passes,  and  this  pipe  is  subdivided 
into  a  number  of   smaller  pipes   to  increase  the  heating  surface. 
The  outside  of  the  apparatus,  with  the  exception  of  the  superheater, 
is  protected  with  non-conducting  covering. 

In  operating  the  calorimeter,  full  pressure  is  admitted  to  both 
pipes,  and  the  jacket  steam  is  heated  till  the  thermometer  C  com- 
mences to  rise  above  a  normal  temperature,  a  condition  which  indi- 
cates that  the  moisture  is  all  evaporated  from  the  steam  to  be  tested. 
As  soon  as  the  indications  have  become  constant,  the  difference 
between  the  thermometers  A  and  B  is  observed,  and  the  quantity 
thus  obtained  is  corrected  for  the  amount  which  C  has  risen  above 
the  nonnal  temperature.     A  still  farther  correction  is  applied  for 
radiation  from  the  outside  of  the  jacket,  which  is  found  by  passing 
steam  of  the  same  average  temperature  througli  the  jacket,  without 
admitting  steam  to  the  inner  pipe,  and  observing  its  fall  of  tem- 
perature.    With  hair-felt  covering,  the  radiation  causes  a  reduc- 
tion of  from  10  to  15  degrees,  varying  according  to  the  degree  of 
temperature.     The  weight  of  steam  used  by  each  pipe  when  the 
pressure  ip  80  pounds,  is  about  60  pounds  per  hour. 

The  result  gives  the  number  of  degrees  of  superheat,  correspond- 
ing to  the  moisture  which  has  been  evaporated.  To  find  the  per- 
centage of  moisture,  this  number  is  divided  by  the  number  of 
superheat  degrees,  corresponding  to  one  per  cent,  of  moisture,  that 
is,  to  one  per  cent,  of  the  latent  heat  at  the  existing  pressure, 

,  .  V          1       1        .  J   .    Latent  Heat 
which,  as  already  noted,  is t^Tk • 

To  revefrt,  now,  to  the  matter  of  the  error  to  which  the  new 
calorimeter  is  liable,  a  difference  in  temperature  of  approximately 
18.7  degrees  appears  when  a  change  of  one  per  cent,  occurs  in  the 
amount  of  moisture.     If  an  error,  therefore,  of  18.7  degrees  was 
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size  and  the  steam  is  admitted  upon  tliem  with  a  pressiire  common 
to  both. 

The  general  form  of  the  apparatus  is  shown  in  the  illustration, 
Fig.  86. 

Two  half-inch  connections  are  made  with   the  steam  pipe  or 
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ber  P,  and  emerges  through  an  orifice  at  N,  about  |  of  an  inch  in 
diameter. 

The  supply  of  steam  at  E  enters  the  superheater  G,  which  is  a 
1^  inch  pipe,  and  is  there  heated  by  the  gas  lamps  R.     It  then 
passes  through  the  theraiometer  chamber  Q,  and  enters  the  jacket 
I  J  K.     The  hot  steam  traverses  the  length  of  the  jacket,  passes 
through  the  thermometer  chamber  L,  and  emerges  at  the  orifice  M, 
which,  like  the  one  at  N,  is  about  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.     Each 
thermometer  chamber  is  provided  with  an  immersed  oil  cup,  con- 
taining a  thermometer  as  sliown  at  L.     The  ends  of  the  jacket  are 
provided  with  insulated  stuffing-boxes  (not  shown  in  the  drawing), 
through  which  the  inner  pipe  passes,  and  this  pipe  is  subdivided 
into  a  number  of  smaller  pipes  to  increase  the  heating  surface. 
The  outside  of  the  apparatus,  with  the  exception  of  the  superheater, 
is  protected  with  non-conducting  covering. 

In  operating  the  calorimeter,  full  pressure  is  admitted  to  both 
pipes,  and  the  jacket  steam  is  heated  till  the  thermometer  C  com- 
mences to  rise  above  a  normal  temperature,  a  condition  which  indi- 
cates that  the  moisture  is  all  evaporated  from  the  steam  to  be  tested. 
As  soon  as  the  indications  have  become  constant,  the  difference 
between  the  thermometers  A  and  B  is  observed,  and  the  quantity 
thus  obtained  is  corrected  for  the  amount  which  C  has  risen  above 
the  normal  temperature.     A  still  farther  correction  is  applied  for 
i^iation  from  the  outside  of  the  jacket,  which  is  found  by  passing 
steam  of  the  same  average  temperature  through  the  jacket,  without 
swlrnitting  steam  to  the  inner  pipe,  and  observing  its  fall  of  tem- 
perature.    With  hair-felt  covering,  the  radiation  causes  a  reduc- 
tion of  from  10  to  15  degrees,  varying  according  to  the  degree  of 
temperature.     The  weight  of  steam  used  by  each  pipe  when  the 
pressure  ip  80  pounds,  is  about  60  pounds  per  hour. 

The  result  gives  the  number  of  degrees  of  superheat,  correspond- 
Wgto  the  moisture  which  has  been  evaporated.  To  find  the  per- 
OBQtage  of  moisture,  this  number  is  divided  by  the  number  of 
^iperheat  degrees,  corresponding  to  one  per  cent,  of  moisture,  that 
^  ^  one  per  cent,  of  the  latent  heat  at  the  existing  pressure, 

,       ,        .   1   .    Latent  Heat 
'*■  as  already  noted,  is j=-^ . 

^ritty  now,  to  the  matter  of  the  error  to  which  the  new 

is  liable,  a  difference  in  temperature  of  approximately 

I      jars  when  a  change  of  one  per  cent,  occurs  in  the 

ure.    If  an  error,  therefore,  of  18.7  degrees  was 
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size  and  the  steam  is  admitted  upon  tliem  with  a  pressure  common 
to  both. 

The  general  form  of  the  apparatus  is  shown  in  the  illustration, 
Fig.  86. 

Two   half-inch  connections  are  made  with  the  steam   pipe  or 


boiler,  one  for  the  attachment  of  the  pipe  H,  which  is  to  convey 
the  moist  steam  to  be  tested,  and  one  for  the  attachment  of  the 
pipe  £,  which  is  to  supply  the  superheater.  The  moist  stesm  en- 
ters and  passes  through  the  pipe  H  O,  surrounded  by  the  jacket 
I  J  K.     On  its  exit  at  O,  it  patises  throuf^h  the  thermometer  cham- 
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W  P,  and  emerges  tlirough  an  orifice  at  N,  about  |  of  an  inch  in 
diameter. 

The  supply  of  steain  at  E  enters  the  superheater  6,  which  is  a 
\\  inch  pipe,  and  is  there  heated  by  the  gas  lamps  R.  It  then 
passes  through  the  thermometer  chamber  Q,  and  enters  the  jacket 
UK.  The  hot  steam  traverses  the  length  of  the  jacket,  passes 
through  the  thermometer  chamber  L,  and  emerges  at  the  orifice  M, 
which,  like  the  one  at  N,  is  about  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Each 
thermometer  chamber  is  provided  with  an  immersed  oil  cup,  con- 
taining a  thermometer  as  shown  at  L.  The  ends  of  the  jacket  are 
provided  with  insulated  stufling-boxes  (not  shown  in  the  drawing), 
through  which  the  inner  pipe  passes,  and  this  pipe  is  subdivided 
into  a  number  of  smaller  pipes  to  increase  the  heating  surface. 
The  outside  of  the  apparatus,  with  the  exception  of  the  superheater, 
is  protected  with  non-conducting  covering. 

In  operating  the  calorimeter,  full  pressure  is  admitted  to  both 
pipes,  and  the  jacket  steam  is  heated  till  the  thermometer  C  com- 
mences to  rise  above  a  normal  temperature,  a  condition  which  indi- 
cates that  the  moisture  is  all  evaporated  from  the  steam  to  be  tested. 
As  soon  as  the  indications  have  become  constant,  the  difference 
between  the  thermometers  A  and  B  is  observed,  and  the  quantity 
thus  obtained  is  corrected  for  the  amount  which  C  has  risen  above 
the  nonnal  temperature.     A  still  farther  correction  is  applied  for 
radiation  from  the  outside  of  the  jacket,  which  is  found  by  passing 
8team  of  the  same  average  temperature  through  the  jacket,  without 
admitting  steam  to  the  inner  pipe,  and  observing  its  fall  of  tem- 
perature.    With  hair-felt  covering,  the  radiation  causes  a  reduc- 
tion of  from  10  to  15  degrees,  varying  according  to  the  degree  of 
temperature.     The  weight  of  steam  used  by  each  pipe  when  the 
pressure  i^  80  pounds,  is  about  60  pounds  per  hour. 

The  result  gives  the  number  of  degrees  of  superheat,  correspond- 
ing to  the  moisture  which  has  been  evaporated.  To  find  the  per- 
centage of  moisture,  this  number  is  divided  by  the  number  of 
superheat  degrees,  corresponding  to  one  per  cent,  of  moisture,  that 
is,  to  one  per  cent,  of  the  latent  heat  at  the  existing  pressure, 

,  .  ,          ,      J        X  J   .    Latent  Heat 
which,  as  already  noted,  is T7~k • 

To  revefrt,  now,  to  the  matter  of  tlie  error  to  which  the  new 
calorimeter  is  liable,  a  difference  in  temperature  of  approximately 
18.7  degrees  appears  when  a  change  of  one  per  cent,  occurs  in  the 
amount  of  moisture.     If  an  error,  therefore,  of  18.7  degrees  was 
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size  and  the  eteftm  is  admitted  upon  tliem  with  a  pressure  cominoii 
to  both. 

The  general  form  of  the  apparatus  ia  sliown  in  the  illnstration, 
Fig.  86. 

Two   half-inch  connections  are  made  with   the  steam   pipe  or 


SUmM  »  b  hihii   ■ 


boiler,  one  for  the  attachment  of  the  pipe  H,  which  is  to  convejr 
the  moist  steam  to  be  tested,  and  one  for  the  attachment  of  the 
pipe  £,  which  is  to  supply  tlie  superheater.  The  moist  steam  ea- 
ters Hnd  passes  through  tlie  pipe  H  O,  surrounded  by  the  jacket 
I  J  K.     On  its  exit  at  O,  it  pauses  tlirough  the  thermometer  cbam- 
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l>er  P,  and  emerges  tlirough  an  orifice  at  N,  about  |  of  an  inch  in 
diameter. 

The  supply  of  steam  at  E  enters  the  superheater  6,  which  is  a 
1^  inch  pipe,  and  is  there  heated  by  the  gas  lamps  R.     It  then 
passes  through  the  thermometer  chamber  Q,  and  enters  the  jacket 
I  J  K.     The  hot  steam  traverses  the  length  of  the  jacket,  passes 
tlirough  the  thermometer  chamber  L,  and  emerges  at  the  orifice  M, 
which,  like  the  one  at  N,  is  about  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.     Each 
tliermometer  chamber  is  provided  with  an  immersed  oil  cup,  con- 
taining a  thermometer  as  shown  at  L.     The  ends  of  the  jacket  are 
provided  with  insulated  stufling-boxes  (not  shown  in  the  drawing), 
through  which  the  inner  pipe  passes,  and  this  pipe  is  subdivided 
into  a  number  of  smaller  pipes   to  increase  the  heating  surface. 
The  outside  of  the  apparatus,  with  the  exception  of  the  superheater, 
is  protected  with  non-conducting  covering. 

In  operating  the  calorimeter,  full  pressure  is  admitted  to  both 
pipes,  and  the  jacket  steam  is  heated  till  the  thermometer  C  com- 
mences to  rise  above  a  normal  temperature,  a  condition  which  indi- 
cates that  the  moisture  is  all  evaporated  from  the  steam  to  be  tested. 
As  soon  as  the  indications  have  become  constant,  the  difference 
between  the  thermometers  A  and  B  is  observed,  and  the  quantity 
thus  obtained  is  corrected  for  the  amount  which  C  has  risen  above 
the  normal  temperature.  A  still  farther  correction  is  applied  for 
radiation  from  the  outside  of  the  jacket,  which  is  found  by  passing 
steam  of  the  same  average  temperature  through  the  jacket,  without 
admitting  steam  to  the  inner  pipe,  and  observing  its  fall  of  tem- 
perature. With  hair-felt  covering,  the  radiation  causes  a  reduc- 
tion of  from  10  to  15  degrees,  varying  according  to  the  degree  of 
temperature.  The  weight  of  steam  used  by  each  pipe  when  the 
pressure  is  80  pounds,  is  about  60  pounds  per  hour. 

The  result  gives  the  number  of  degrees  of  superheat,  correspond- 
ing to  the  moisture  which  has  been  evaporated.  To  find  the  per- 
centage of  moisture,  this  number  is  divided  by  the  number  of 
superheat  degrees,  corresponding  to  one  per  cent,  of  moisture,  that 
is,  to  one  per  cent,  of  the  latent  heat  at  the  existing  pressure, 

,  .  V         1      J        .  J   .    Latent  Heat 
which,  as  already  noted,  is TrT^ • 

To  revefrt,  now,  to  the  matter  of  tlie  error  to  which  the  new 
calorimeter  is  liable,  a  difference  in  temperature  of  approximately 
18.7  degrees  appears  when  a  change  of  one  per  cent,  occurs  in  the 
amount  of  moisture.     If  an  error,  therefore,  of  18.7  degrees  was 
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size  and  the  steam  is  admitted  upon  tliem  with  a  pressure  commoD 
to  both. 

The  general  form  of  the  apparatus  is  showD  in  the  illusti'ation, 
Fig.  86. 

Two  half-inch  connections  are  made  with  the  steam   pipe  or 


boiler,  one  for  the  attachment  of  tho  pipe  H,  which  is  to  convey 
the  moist  steam  to  be  tested,  and  one  for  the  attachment  of  the 
pipe  £,  wliich  is  to  suppi;  the  superheater.  The  moist  steam  en- 
ters and  passes  through  tlie  pipe  H  O,  surrounded  by  the  jacket 
I  J  K.    On  its  exit  at  O,  it  patises  through  the  tberniometer  cbam- 
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l>er  P,  and  emerges  through  an  orifice  at  N,  about  |  of  an  inch  in 
diameter. 

The  supply  of  steam  at  E  enters  the  superheater  6,  which  is  a 
\\  inch  pipe,  and  is  there  heated  by  the  gas  lamps  R.     It  then 
passes  through  the  thermometer  chamber  Q,  and  enters  the  jacket 
UK.     The  hot  steam  traverses  tlie  length  of  the  jacket,  passes 
tlirough  the  thermometer  chamber  L,  and  emerges  at  the  orifice  M, 
which,  like  the  one  at  N,  is  about  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.     Each 
thermometer  chamber  is  provided  with  an  immersed  oil  cup,  con- 
taining a  thermometer  as  shown  at  L.     The  ends  of  the  jacket  are 
provided  with  insulated  stufling-boxes  (not  shown  in  the  drawing), 
through  which  the  inner  pipe  passes,  and  this  pipe  is  subdivided 
into  a  number  of  smaller  pipes   to  increase  the  heating  surface. 
The  outside  of  the  apparatus,  with  the  exception  of  the  superheater, 
is  protected  with  non-conducting  covering. 

In  operating  the  calorimeter,  full  pressure  is  admitted  to  both 
pipes,  and  the  jacket  steam  is  heated  till  the  thermometer  C  com- 
mences to  rise  above  a  normal  temperature,  a  condition  which  indi- 
cates that  the  moisture  is  all  evaporated  from  the  steam  to  be  tested. 
As  soon  as  the  indications  have  become  constant,  the  difference 
between  the  thermometers  A  and  B  is  observed,  and  the  quantity 
thus  obtained  is  corrected  for  the  amount  which  C  has  risen  above 
the  normal  temperature.     A  still  farther  correction  is  applied  for 
radiation  from  the  outside  of  the  jacket,  which  is  found  by  passing 
steam  of  the  same  average  temperature  through  the  jacket,  without 
admitting  steam  to  the  inner  pipe,  and  observing  its  fall  of  tem- 
perature.    With  hair-felt  covering,  the  radiation  causes  a  reduc- 
tion of  from  10  to  15  degrees,  varying  according  to  the  degree  of 
temperature.     The  weight  of  steam  used  by  each  pipe  when  the 
pressure  is  80  pounds,  is  about  60  pounds  per  hour. 

The  result  gives  the  number  of  degrees  of  superheat,  correspond- 
ing to  the  moisture  which  has  been  evaporated.  To  find  the  per- 
centage of  moisture,  this  number  is  divided  by  the  number  of 
superheat  degrees,  corresponding  to  one  per  cent,  of  moisture,  that 
is,  to  one  per  cent,  of  the  latent  heat  at  the  existing  pressure, 

,  .  ,          ,      J        .  J   .    Latent  Heat 
which,  as  already  noted,  is a/Tk • 

To  revefrt,  now,  to  the  matter  of  tlie  error  to  which  the  new 
calorimeter  is  liable,  a  difference  in  temperature  of  approximately 
18.7  degrees  appears  when  a  change  of  one  per  cent,  occurs  in  the 
amount  of  moisture.     If  an  error,  therefore,  of  18.7  degrees  was 
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aizc  and  the  ateam  is  admitted  upon  tliem  with  a  pressure  comino 
to  both. 

The  rreneral  form  of  the  apparatus  is  shown  in  the  illiiBtratior 
Fig.  86. 

Two   Italf-inch  conoections  arc  made  with   the  steam   pipe   a 


boiler,  one  for  the  attachment  of  the  pipe  H,  whic&l 
the  moist  BteaiD  to  be  tested,  and  one  for  the  atta^ 
pipe  E,  which  is  to  supply  the  superheater.    The  i 
tere  and   passes  through  the  pipe  K  O,  surrounded;^ 
I  J  K.     On  its  exit  at  O,  it  pauses  throuj^h  the  thei 


rough  the  iheftf- 
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Prof.  Thurston, — 1  do  not  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  have 
heard  a  paper  which  has  interested  me  more  than  this,  or  which 
has  put  in  so  few  words  one  of  the  most  interesting  irifprovements 
made  in  our  apparatus  for  experimental  work.  I  presume  very  few 
members  of  the  Society  who  have  not  had  experience  in  this  direc- 
tion have  any  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  work  which  Mr. 
Barrns  has  attempted  in  this  little  invention  of  his.  Twenty  years 
ago,  fifteen  years  ago,  even,  the  quality  of  the  steam  leaving  a  boiler 
was  not  usually  regarded  as  a  matter  of  any  very  great  importance, 
and  up  to  tliat  time  the  only  man,  so  far  as  1  am  aware,  who  had 
ever  attempted  to  determine  whether  the  quality  of  the  steam  leav- 
ing a  boiler  was  a  matter  of  importance  in  connection  with  experi- 
ments on  the  power  or  eflSciency  of  boilers,  was  M.  Hirn,  who,  in 
all  his  work,  had  taken  a  physicist's  stand-point,  and  had  tried  to 
do  good  experimental  work.  As  early  as  1865  he  began  his 
attempts  to  determine  what  was  the  quality  of  steam  leaving  boil- 
ers, but  up  to  1871,  there  had  never  been  any  considerable  amount 
of  experiment  in  this  direction,  and  the  tests  up  to  that  time  put 
forward  were  beginning  to  be  looked  upon  as  being  entirely  useless 
for  important  purposes.  Assuming  that  a  boiler  was  in  good  order, 
there  might  be  no  question  that  it  would  furnish  fairly  dry  steam, 
and  yet  nobody  knew,  in  any  one  case  in  which  he  might  be  spe- 
cially interested,  whether  the  steam  were  wet  or  dry,  and  if  wet, 
to  what  extent  it  was  wet. 

In  1871,  it  happened  to  be  left  to  me  to  determine  in  certain 
cases  the  relative  value  of  a  number  of  boilers  of  different  designs 
which  were  placed  in  competition,  and  as  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee in  charge,  I  was  compelled  to  determine  upon  a  method  of 
experimentation  that  should  settle  which  of  these  boilers  was  best. 
Bnt  I  could  not  then  see  the  way  through  that  problem.  I  could  not  see 
anyway  then  of  conducting  the  test  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  of 
saying  when  the  test  was  finished  which  boiler  was  best.  We  finally 
^ent  to  an  expense  that  w^as  considered  at  the  time  somewhat  extra- 
ordinary.    We  obtained  some  tubes  from  M.  Root,  who  showed 
^he  most  intelligent  interest  in  the  subject  we  had  in  hand,  and 
^ith  those  tubes  we  built  up  a  surface  condenser,  and  into  that  con- 
denser we  turned  all  the  steam  which  the  boilers  could  make.  This 
occurred  at  the  exhibition  of  the  American  Institute  in  1871.  Five 
f^oilers  were  tested,  and  in  each  case,  the  test  continuing  a  half-day, 
^  the  steam  that  came  from  the  boilers  was  turned  into  the  surface 
condenser.     My  idea  was  mainly  to  ascertain  by  a  method  that 
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size  and  the  steam  is  admitted  upon  tliem  with  a  preegiire  cor 
to  both. 

The  general  form  of  the  apparatus  iB  shown  in  the  illuBtr 
Fig.  86. 

Two  half-inch  connections  are  made  with  the  steam  pi> 


boiler,  one  for  the  attachment  of  the  pipe  H,  which  is  to  c* 
tlie  moist  Bteam  to  be  tested,  and  one  for  the  attaicbment  c 
pipe  E,  wiiich  is  to  supply  the  snperheater.  The  moist  steal 
ters  and  passes  through  the  pipe  H  O,  surrounded  by  the  j 
I  J  K.    On  its  exit  at  O,  it  passes  through  the  thermometer  i 
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berP,  and  emerges  through  an  orifice  at  N,  about  |  of  an  inch  in 

r 


-     diameter. 


The  supply  of  steam  at  E  enters  the  superheater  6,  which  is  a 
'  IJ  inch  pipe,  and  is  there  heated  by  the  gas  lamps  R.  It  then 
passes  through  the  thermometer  chamber  Q,  and  enters  the  jacket 
I  UK.  The  hot  steam  traverses  the  length  of  the  jacket,  passes 
through  the  tliermometer  chamber  L,  and  emerges  at  the  orifice  M, 
which,  like  the  one  at  N,  is  about  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Each 
thermometer  chamber  is  provided  with  an  immersed  oil  cup,  con- 
taining a  thermometer  as  shown  at  L.  The  ends  of  the  jacket  are 
provided  with  insulated  stufling-boxes  (not  shown  in  the  drawing), 
through  which  the  inner  pipe  passes,  and  this  pipe  is  subdivided 
into  a  number  of  smaller  pipes  to  increase  the  heating  surface. 
The  outside  of  the  apparatus,  with  the  exception  of  the  superheater, 
is  protected  with  non-conducting  covering. 

In  operating  the  calorimeter,  full  pressure  is  admitted  to  both 
pipes,  and  the  jacket  steam  is  heated  till  the  thermometer  C  com- 
mences to  rise  above  a  normal  temperature,  a  condition  which  indi- 
cates that  the  moisture  is  all  evaporated  from  the  steam  to  be  tested. 
As  soon  as  the  indications  have  become  constant,  the  difference 
between  the  thermometers  A  and  B  is  observed,  and  the  quantity 
thus  obtained  is  corrected  for  the  amount  which  C  has  risen  above 
the  nonnal  temperature.     A  still  farther  correction  is  applied  for 
J^iation  from  the  outside  of  the  jacket,  which  is  found  by  passing 
steam  of  the  same  average  temperature  through  the  jacket,  without 
*<imitting  steam  to  the  inner  pipe,  and  observing  its  fall  of  tem- 
perature.    With  hair-felt  covering,  the  radiation  causes  a  reduc- 
^ot\  of  from  10  to  15  degrees,  varying  according  to  the  degree  of 
^^Uiperature.     The  weight  of  steam  used  by  each  pipe  when  the 
Pressure  is  80  pounds,  is  about  60  pounds  per  hour. 

The  result  gives  the  number  of  degrees  of  superheat,  correspond- 
^'^§  to  the  moisture  which  has  been  evaporated.  To  find  the  per- 
'^^ntage  of  moisture,  this  number  is  divided  by  the  number  of 
f  ^perheat  degrees,  corresponding  to  one  per  cent,  of  moisture,  that 
^^5  to  one  per  cent,  of  the  latent  heat  at  the  existing  pressure, 

\3fc-V'  1          T      J        .  J   .    Latent  Heat 
^^xuch,  as  already  noted,  is j=-^ . 

To  revefrt,  now,  to  the  matter  of  tlie  error  to  which  the  new 
'^^lorimeter  is  liable,  a  difference  in  temperature  of  approximately 
^8.7  degrees  appears  when  a  change  of  one  per  cent,  occurs  in  the 
^^ount  of  moisture.     If  an  error,  therefore,  of  18.7  degrees  was 
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made  in  observing  the  required  diiference  of  temperature,  it  would 
effect  the  result  only  one  per  cent.  In  the  case  of  the  barrel  calo- 
rimeter, an  error  of  18.7  degrees  would  effect  the  result  37.4  per 
cent. 


APPENDIX  II. 

EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE    FLOW  OF   SUPERHEATED   STEAM  THROUGH 

AN  ORIFICE. 

It  is  proper  in  connection  with  the  paper  on  a  *'New  Form  of 
Steam  Calorimeter,"  to  present  the  following  memoranda  relating  to 
some  experiments  made  by  the  writer  in  October,  1878,  on  the  flow 
of  superheated  steam  through  an  orifice.  The  experiments  were  made 
with  different  degrees  of  superheating,  and  in  two  series.  In  one, 
the  pressure  over  the  orifice  was  28  lbs.  per  square  inch  above 
zero,  and  in  the  other  the  pressure  was  58  lbs.  above  zero.  In  both 
cases  the  steam  was  discharged  into  a  surface  condenser  open  to  the 
atmosphere,  that  is,  against  a  pressure  of  14.7  lbs.  above  zero.  The 
orifice  consisted  of  a  cylindrical  opening  in  a  cast-iron  plug  0.09 
inch  in  diameter  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long.  The  temperature  of 
the  steam  was  taken  at  a  point  about  five  inches  above  it.  The  re- 
sults were  as  follows : 


SERIES  OF  TESTS  WITH  28  LBS.  PRESSURE. 


Kind  of  Steam. 

Number  of  DcCTces  of 
Superheating. 

Weight  of  Steam  DUchaiged 
per  Hour. 

Saturated 
Superheated 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Deg.  Fahr. 

0 

10 

109 

210 

809 

Lb«. 
10.16 
10.09 
9  16 
8.48 
8.14 
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SERIES  OF  TESTS  WITH  58  LBS.  PRESSURE. 


Kind  of  Steam. 

Nnmber  of  Decrees  of 
Saperheating. 

Weight  of  Steam  Discharged 
per  Hour. 

Saturated 
Saperheated 

do. 

dc. 

do. 

Deg.  Fahr. 

0 

10 

109 

209 

80(5 

Lba. 
20.22 
19.78 
18.42 
17.18 
16.27 

In  round  numbers  an  average  increase  of  temperature  of  16  de- 
grees in  tliese  experiments  reduced  the  rate  of  discharge  one  per 
cent  The  results  for  saturated  steam  agree  substantially  with  the 
theoretical  discharge  calculated  from  Zeuner's  formula. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Bahcock. — There  is  an  obvious  necessity  for  some  method 
of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  water  entrained  with  steam  more 
accurate  than  we  now  have,  and  it  is  more  pressing  as  we  know 
more  about  the  results  with  those  heretofore  used.  At  the  Elec- 
trical Exhibition,  the  judges  found  it  necessary  to  throw  out  all 
tlie  tests  madie  by  the  calorimeters  and  guess  at  the  results,  as  they 
could  guess  nearer  than  they  could  measure.  The  way  they  found 
that  fact  out  was  by  comparing  results  by  three  or  four  diilerent 
methods  which  did  not  agree  so  well  as  their  guesses  did.  There- 
fore, the  guesses  must  be  more  correct. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Barrus  for  the  suggestion  of  a  new 
Diethod  of  testing  the  quality  of  steam  ;  whether  it  will  prove  to 
l)e  any  more  accurate  than  the  others  is  a  question  entirely  in  the 
future.  I  can  suggest  several  difficulties.  In  the  lirst  place,  it  is 
a  great  deal  more  difficult  than  would  be  imagined  to  obtain  two 
orifices  of  exactly  the  same  size.  You  will  recollect  that  Professor 
Blake  in  some  experiments  on  the  flow  of  steam,  some  years  ago, 
tried  to  produce  two  orifices  of  exactly  the  same  size,  by  di'iving  a 
hardened  steel  mandrel,  carefully  ground  to  shape,  through  the  open- 
ings in  two  diaphragms.  When  he  came  to  test  them  by  using  first 
one  and  then  the  other  in  the  same  place,  he  found  the  results  varied, 
and  examination  with  a  microscope  disclosed  a  little  speck  of  dust 
in  one  of  them,  which  made  a  material  difference.     Now,  1  iraag- 
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ine  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  obtain  accurate  results  by  this  ap 
paralus  than  Mr.  Barrus  would  suppose.  Again,  there  is  evidentl; 
a  considerable  difference  in  the  rate  of  the  flow  of  steam  accord 
ing  to  whether  it  be  moist,  or  dry,  or  superheated.  Mr.  Barrus  ha 
anticipated  that  point,  and  given  a  table  of  some  such  differences 
Whether  it  will  be  possible  to  ascertain  accurately  these  difference 
so  as  to  make  proper  allowances  therefor  in  the  results  obtaine 
by  this  apparatus,  is  questionable.  Again,  this  is  arranged  fo 
steam  of  one  definite  amount  of  moisture  ;  that  is,  steam  which  i 
homogeneous.  When  it  is  set  once  it  is  supposed  to  be  set  for  a  con 
tinned  experiment,  but,  as  is  well  known,  the  moisture  in  steam  wi 
vary  considerably  at  different  times.  A  little  difference  in  tb 
velocity  of  flow  of  the  steam  from  the  boiler  will  frequently  maL 
a  little  difference  in  the  quantity  of  moisture,  and  sometimes  eve 
a  question  of  firing  will  produce  a  difference  in  the  quality  of  tl 
steam,  so  that  it  is  not  probable  that  the  steam  will  remain  hon^ 
geneous  during  any  given  test.  These  are  some  of  the  points  tba 
suggest  themselves  at  first  sight  as  possible  objections  to  this  ve-: 
ingenious  apparatus. 

Prof,  Lanza. — We  have  been  using  one  of  the  old  style  Barr- 
calorimeters,  such  as  is  described  in  the  report  of  the  Boiler  Co 
mittee  of  this  Society,*  but  we  have  made  a  modification  bymef* 
of  which  we  bring  the  condensed  water  to  the  temperature  of  fc 
air  before  collecting  it  to  weigh.  It  has  worked  very  well,  as  < 
results  obtained  from  testing  the  quality  of  the  steam  produced 
our  boilers  have  been,  as  a  rule,  quite  Consistent,  from  one  to  fc' 
per  cent,  priming.  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  one  matter  wIb.  " 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  secret  of  a  great  deal  of  the  trouble  wki 
often  occurs  with  calorimeter  tests  in  general,  and  that  is  the  f 
that  correct  results  cannot  be  obtained  when  the  steam  press" 
varies  during  the  test.  If  we  begin  the  test  with  steam  of 
pounds  pressure,  and  then  the  pressure  drops  to  70  ponndB,  ' 
walls  of  the  pipe  by  which  steam  is  conducted  to  the  calorim^l 
being  at  the  temperature  corresponding  to  saturated  steam  of 
pounds  pressure,  will  evaporate  a  pait  or  the  whole  of  what^ 
moisture  is  present.  On  the  other  hand,  with  a  rising  pressure 
reverse  effect  would  be  obtained.  In  either  case,  the  calorim^ 
would  appeal  to  give  an  erroneous  result,  whereas,  in  reality,  ^ 
difficulty  is  ijot  in  the  calorimeter  at  all,  but  in  the  pipe  leadU 
to  it. 

*  Trans.  A.  8.  M.  E.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  297. 
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Prof,  TTiurston. — I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  have 
heard  a  paper  which  has  interested  me  more  than  this,  or  whieh 
has  put  in  so  few  words  one  of  the  mo&t  interesting  irifprovements 
made  in  onr  apparatus  for  experimental  work.  I  presume  very  few 
members  of  the  Society  who  have  not  had  experience  in  this  direc- 
tion have  any  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  work  which  Mr. 
Barrus  has  attempted  in  this  little  invention  of  his.  Twenty  years 
ago,  fifteen  years  ago,  even,  the  quality  of  the  steam  leaving  a  boiler 
was  not  usually  regarded  as  a  matter  of  any  very  great  importance, 
and  up  to  that  time  the  only  man,  so  far  as  1  am  aware,  who  had 
ever  attempted  to  determine  whether  the  quality  of  the  steam  leav- 
ing a  boiler  was  a  matter  of  importance  in  connection  with  experi- 
ments on  the  power  or  eflSciency  of  boilers,  was  M.  Him,  who,  in 
all  his  work,  had  taken  a  physicist's  stand-point,  and  had  tried  to 
do  good  experimental  work.  As  early  as  1865  he  began  his 
attempts  to  determine  what  was  the  quality  of  steam  leaving  boil- 
ers, but  up  to  1871,  there  had  never  been  any  considerable  amount 
of  experiment  in  this  direction,  and  tlie  tests  up  to  that  time  put 
forward  were  beginning  to  be  looked  upon  as  being  entirely  useless 
for  important  purposes.  Assuming  that  a  boiler  was  in  good  order, 
there  might  be  no  question  that  it  would  furnish  fairly  dry  steam, 
and  yet  nobody  knew,  in  any  one  case  in  which  he  might  be  spe- 
cially interested,  whether  the  steam  were  wet  or  dry,  and  if  wet, 
to  what  extent  it  was  wet. 

In  1871,  it  happened  to  be  left  to  me  to  determine  in  certain 
cases  the  relative  value  of  a  number  of  boilers  of  different  designs 
which  were  placed  in  competition,  and  as  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee in  charge,  I  was  compelled  to  determine  upon  a  method  of 
experimentation  that  should  settle  which  of  these  boilers  was  best. 
But  I  could  not  then  see  the  way  through  that  problem.  I  could  not  see 
any  way  then  of  conducting  the  test  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  of 
saying  when  the  test  was  finished  which  boiler  was  best.  We  finally 
went  to  an  expense  that  was  considered  at  the  time  somewhat  extra- 
ordinary. We  obtained  some  tubes  from  M.  Boot,  who  showed 
the  most  intelligent  interest  in  the  subject  we  had  in  hand,  and 
with  those  tubes  we  built  up  a  surface  condenser,  and  into  that  con- 
denser we  turned  all  the  steam  which  the  boilers  could  make.  This 
occurred  at  the  exhibition  of  the  American  Institute  in  1871.  Five 
boilers  were  tested,  and  in  each  case,  the  test  continuing  a  half-day, 
all  the  steam  that  came  from  the  boilers  was  turned  into  the  surface 
condenser.     My  idea  was  mainly  to  ascertain  by  a  method  that 
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might  be  rough,  but  which  shouhl  be  in  some  degree  satiefactorj 
whether  we  could  relv  on  the  older  reports  of  the  efficiency  c 
boilers,  and  Vhether  it  would  be  safe  to  go  on  in  the  old  way,  am 
make  tests  without  reference  to  the  amount  of  moisture  contain^ 
in  the  steam.  The  result  was  to  show  that  with  proper  manag 
ment,  the  percentage  of  priming  could  be  kept  down  within  five  p^ 
cent.,  and  that  the  old  results  were  often  fairly  satisfactory.  "V^ 
however,  found  it  perfectly  possible,  by  carrying  the  water  wh^ 
we  chose,  to  reduce  the  amount  of  priming  and  to  produce  sup^ 
heating  to  almost  any  extent  we  might  clioose.  These  tests  came  oi 
very  well,  and  the  quantities  which  were  handled  were  so  large  tha 
I  have  no  doubt  that  we  obtained  accurate  determinations  of  th^ 
performance  of  those  boilers.  But  it  would,  of  course,  be  imprae: 
ticable  to  adopt  that  method  in  ordinary  boiler  trials ;  and  the  nex 
question  that  arose  was  whether  we  could  not  find  a  way  of  deter- 
mining the  extent  of  priming  by  some  simple  apparatus.  The  first 
attempts  were  made  by  what  has  been  known  since  as  the  barrel,  oi 
tank,  calorimeter.  As  devised  by  M.  Hirn,  it  consisted  simply  of  s 
tank  which  might  hold  one,  two,  or  three  hundred  pounds,  as  w( 
might  choose.  Steam  was  turned  into  this  through  a  hose.  Th< 
amount  of  steam  going  into  it  being  weighed,  the  change  of  tempera 
ture  produced  being  determined  with  as  great  accuracy  as  possible 
we  could  calculate  the  amount  of  priming  or  of  super-heating.  M 
Hirn  made  his  tank  a  simple  barrel,  put  into  it  a  stirrer  so  that  th< 
water  could  be  efficiently  stirred,  and  introduced  a  pipe  leading 
down  the  side  of  the  barrel,  pierced  with  holes  throughout  it 
length,  through  which  the  steam  could  be  distributed.  That  sinaph 
apparatus,  I  think,  was  used  by  Mr.  Emery  at  about  the  same  date 
and  a  little  later  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  of  1876,  and  it  bai 
been  used  from  that  time  to  this  by  a  great  many  engineers,  anc 
remains  in  use  to-day.  I  have  sometimes  been  able  to  get  result! 
from  it  that  were  fairly  satisfactory.  At  other  times,  in  spite  oi 
every  precaution,  the  results  were  absurd.  In  order  to  get  satisfae 
torily  accurate  results  with  that  piece  of  apparatus,  it  is  necessary 
to  have,  in  the  first  place,  scales  that  shall  have  unusual  accuracy 
That  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Emery  and  the  new  scales  and  balances  that  an 
coming  into  the  market  now  will  give  all  the  accuracy  that  cai 
possibly  be  desired.  I  have  no  doubt  also  that  the  torsion  balanc< 
apparatus  will  perhaps  give  thoroughly  satisfactory  results.  I  havi 
even  found  that,  where  properly  made,  the  knife-edge  balano 
would  give  results  perfectly  satisfactory  in  all  ordinary  commercia 
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work,  and  possibly  for  scientific  work.  The  Fairbanks  Company 
have  made  me  scales  that  have  done  very  accurate  work.  Work 
can  be  done  with  this  calorimeter,  therefore,  that  shall  be  satisfac- 
tory, so  far  as  the  weighing  is  concerned.  The  next  difficulty  is 
in  getting  thermometers  which  will  be  accurate  at  the  start  and  re- 
main accurate.  These  thermometers  must  be  made  with  extreme 
care.  The  graduation  must  be  very  carefully  made,  and  it  must  be 
possible  to  read  at  least  to  tenths  of  degreee-.  With  accurate  weigh- 
ing, with  accurate  measurement  of  temperature,  and  with  extreme 
care  in  securing  a  thorough  intermixture  of  the  entering  steam  with 
the  condensing  water,  results  can  be  obtained  with  a  barrel  calor- 
imeter which  will  be  satisfactory  for  almost  all  ordinary  work.  In 
most  cases,  however,  the  barrel  calorimeter  has  proved  unsatisfac- 
tory. 

I  only  call  to  mind  one  engineer  among  all  with  whom  I  have 
convei'sed,  and  who  is  considered  an  authority  on  the  subject,  who  is 
willing  to  trust  to  it.  With  the  conditions  all  favorable,  I  should 
not,  myself,  object  to  using  it,  and  have  used  it  a  great  deal,  but  it 
has  been  found  that  the  form  of  calorimeter  which  is  best  repre- 
sented, perhaps,  by  Mr.  Hoadley's  device,  is  more  reliable  for 
ordinary  work.  That  consists  simply  of  a  tank  within  which  is  a 
closed  coil,  usually  of  copper,  thus  forming  a  surface  condenser. 
The  steam  issuing  from  the  boiler  passes  into  the  coil,  and  is  then 
drawn  off  and  weighed  separately.  There  are  some  sources  of  error 
which  will,  at  times,  cause  difficulty  in  making  accurate  determina- 
tions; but,  on  the  whole,  I  think,  the  results  obtained  by  that  in- 
strument are  far  better  than  those  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  simple 
barrel-calorimeter.  Mr.  Hoadley  has  show^n  us  the  highest  refine- 
ments in  the  construction  of  the  second  kind  of  calorimeter,  con- 
structing a  tank  of  which  the  thermal  content  shall  be  shown  as 
accurately  as  possible,  and  so  arranged  and  adjusted  that  all  the 
measurements  may  be  made  with  great  facility  and  accuracy.  I 
should  say,  then,  that  the  Hoadley  calorimeter  might  be  taken  as 
the  best  representative  of  its  class.  The  system  just  brought  before 
us  was  initiated  twenty  years  ago,  by  Mr.  John  D.  Van  Buren,  who 
proposed  to  use  a  continuous  calorimeter,  in  which  the  flow  of  water 
should  be  determined  by  a  standard  orifice,  and  the  condition  of  the 
steam  by  the  form  of  a  calorimeter  to  which  I  now  refer.  That  form 
was  used  by  a  committee  of  which  I  had  the  honor  to  be  chairman 
about  1873,  and  it  gave  very  good  results.  That  calorimeter  wag 
built  at  Mr.  Van  Buren's  suggestion,  by  Mr.  Skeel,  a  very  prom- 
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ising  young  engineer  who  has  since  died,  and  the  standardizing 
was  very  skillfully  performed  ;  the  results  obtained  were  very  satis- 
factory. Several  forms  of  continuous  calorimeter  were  introduced 
later,  one  after  another,  all  embodying  his  principle  of  a  continuous 
flow  of  both  fluids  through  the  instrument.  The  most  satisfactory 
of  these  continuous  instruments  of  which  I  have  known  is  the  first 
form  of  calorimeter  introduced  by  Mr.  Barrus,  in  which  there  is  a 
constant  flow  of  steam  and  water,  both  being  kept  apart,  surface 
condensation  being  adopted,  and  some  very  fine  work  had  been  done 
by  it ;  but  there  still  remained  some  of  the  difficulties  met  with  in 
other  calorimeters,  and  the  necessity  of  having  exceedingly  accurate 
measuring  apparatus,  and  extremely  fine  thermometers.  The  device 
just  presented  here  by  the  same  inventor  strikes  me  as  being  a  very 
promising  attempt  at  meeting  what  is  the  vital  difficulty  in  all  these 
cases.  The  fact  that  he  gets  a  range  of  15  or  20  degrees  for  the 
variation  of  1  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  steam,  is 
of  itself  a  most  interesting  fact,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  other  diffi- 
culties will  be  met  and  overcome,  and  that  we  will  utimately  obtain 
something  of  this  form  that  shall  be  probably  more  satisfactory  and 
reliable  than  anything  we  have  at  present. 

Frof,  Rogers. — I  desire  to  call  attention  to  two  difficulties  in  in- 
vestigations of  this  kind,  both  of  which  can,  however,  be  removed. 
First,  with  regard  to  the  difficulty  to  which  Mr.  Babcock  has  re- 
ferred, viz.,  that  of  obtaining  circular  apertures  of  known  and  nni- 
tbrmly  equal  diameters  for  every  point  measured,  it  may  be  said 
that  this  part  of  the  problem  can  be  readily  solved  by  the  method 
of  local  correction  under  the  microscope.  I  have  recently  investi- 
gated the  diameters  of  orifices  in  plates  of  brass  and  of  iron,  which 
were  used  in  experiments  at  Holyoke.  In  every  instance  a  different 
value  was  found  for  the  diameter  from  that  hitherto  assumed,  while 
the  diametei-s  at  different  points  of  measurement  were  found  to  be 
considerably  at  variance. 

With  regard  to  the  necessity  of  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  tem- 
perature, I  should  say  that  no  special  difficulty  would  be  encoun- 
tered if  properly  constructed  metal  thermometers  were  employed. 
I  beg  leave  in  this  connection  to  refer  to  some  experiments  in  which 
I  am  now  engaged.  In  order  to  obtain  a  form  of  thermometer  by 
which  any  change  of  temperature  can  be  instantly  detected,  I  fast- 
ened a  strip  of  steel  and  a  strip  of  aluminium  side  by  side  to  a  fixed 
point  of  support  at  one  end  of  the  comparator,  mounted  in  the  new 
eqr  il-temperature  room  beneath  the  rotunda  of  the  observatory  of 
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Harvard  College.  These  strips,  which  are  one  inch  wide  and  16 
one-thousandths  of  an  inch  thick,  pass  over  rollers  attached  to  the 
other  end  of  the  comparator,  and  are  fastened  to  the  walls  of  the 
room,  a  little  below  the  plane  of  the  tvro  strips.  Two  spring  scales 
give  the  required  tension  to  the  strips.  At  a  temperature  of  about 
13°  centigrade,  a  line  was  drawn  across  the  face  of  the  strips.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  measurement  of  the  deviation  of  these  lines 
under  any  change  of  temperature  which  may  occur,  will  be  propor- 
tional to  the  temperature  if  the  lines  always  come  into  coincidence 
at  13**.  A  sufficient  number  of  observations  have  been  made  to 
show  that  this  zero  is  constant,  and  that  this  form  of  thermometer 
is  much  more  sensitive  than  the  mercurial  thermometer.  Twenty 
divisions  of  the  micrometer  of  the  microscope  correspond  to  a 
change  of  one  degree  in  temperatura  Since  the  separate  pointings 
can  always  be  made  within  one  division,  it  would  appear  that  the 
readings  are  reliable  to  twentieths  of  a  degree. 

In  the  experiments  under  consideration  it  would  be  better  to  em- 
ploy a  single  strip  of  platinum  suspended  vertically.  By  measuring 
the  diflference  in  length  for  immersions  in  melting  ice  and  in  steam, 
two  points  of  reference  would  be  obtained  which  are  independent 
of  the  readings  of  any  thermometer.  Any  differential  variations 
in  length,  for  higher  or  lower  temperatures,  could  then  be  expressed 
in  terms  of  the  unit  thus  obtained.  This  method  of  obtaining  the 
temperature  would  have  the  decided  advantage  of  allowing  the 
strip  of  metal  to  be  wholly  immersed  in  the  steam  of  which  the 
temperature  is  desired. 

Prof,  Lama, — The  thermometers  which  we  use  in  our  calorime- 
tric  work  are  graduated  to  millimeters,  and  we  have  calibrated  them 
ourselves ;  they  are  read  to  one-tenth  of  a  millimeter,  which  cor- 
responds to  from  0.01°  to  0.02°  centigrade,  and  we  think  that  this 
aftbrds  sufficient  accuracy. 

1 1  regard  to  the  proposed  form  of  Barrus  calorimeter,  the  objec- 
tion has  been  made  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  two  holes 
of  exactly  the  same  size,  and  it  has  been  claimed  that  the  presence 
of  a  small  speck  of  dirt  would  alter  the  size  sufficiently  to  vitiate 
the  result. 

Without  expressing  any  opinion  as  to  the  validity  of  such  a  claim, 
I  will  merely  say  that,  if  such  a  claim  is  valid,  we  may  as  well  dis- 
card the  calorimeter  at  once,  as  the  difference  of  temperature  that 
ffiust  necessarily  occur  in  its  use,  would  make  more  difference  in 
the  size  of  the  holes  than  any  speck  of  dirt. 
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IMPROVEMENT  IN  FERRY-BOATS. 

BT  WILUAM  COWLS8,  KBW  TORK. 

Wherever  men  are  separated  by  unbridged  water,  there  is 
generally  a  ferry  of  some  sort.  Between  the  grand  Etruria  plow- 
ing her  great  circle  course  and  the  small  dug-out  pushed  by  one 
man  and  a  pole,  there  is  simply  the  engineering  question  of 
demand  and  supply. 

Where  the  demand  of  traffic  is  great,  it  would  seem  that  en- 
gineering should  supply  an  adequate  transfer  and  keep  it  in  the 
highest  state  of  efficiency. 

It  cau  be  made  apparent  that  around  New  York,  which  is  the 
greatest  ferrying  center  in  the  world,  this  is  not  done,  and  it  is 
the  object  of  this  paper  to  discuss  possible  improvements  that 
may  bring  our  ferry-boats  up  to  the  modem  standard  in  efficiency 
and  economy.  To  make  an  effective  comparison  for  the  basis  of 
this  discussion,  a  table  of  data  has  been  prepared,  together  with 
small  scale  outline  designs  of  four  boats,  as  follows  : 

\8t.  The  largest,  newest,  and  in  every  way  the  best  wooden 
paddle-boat  of  the  purely  conservative  type  that  we  have  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York,  viz.,  the  Southjield  of  the  Staten  Island 
Bapid  Transit  Co.  The  measurements  and  data  of  performance 
were  taken  by  the  writer  recently,  during  several  visits  of  in- 
spection while  the  boat  was  running  on  her  regular  route  and 
service. 

2(2.  A  wooden  paddle-boat  of  same  team  and  passenger  ca- 
pacity as  No.  1,  but  with  a  compound  beam  engine,  similar  to 
that  on  the  Sound  steamer  Fall  River ^  also  high  pressure  boilers, 
independent  air  and  circulating  pumps,  and  a  surface  condenser. 

3^.  A  steel  paddle-boat,  in  all  other  respects  the  same  as  No.  2. 

^th.  A  steel  boat  with  one  screw  propeller  at  each  end,  both 
screws  on  one  continuous  line  of  shaft,  connected  by  flexible  coup- 
lings and  driven  by  a  compound,  inverted,  direct-acting  engine 
with  independent  pumps,  steam  reverse  gear,  and  a  ''  high  press- 
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matter  to  engpneers* 

Iron  and  st«el  hnlls  are  already  adopted  generally,  and  the 
compounding  of  the  beam  engines  would  be  at  the  best  but  half  a 
step.  Except  for  the  change  from  wood  hulls  to  steel  hulls,  our 
ferry  boats  remain  to-day  practically  the  same  as  they  were  thirty 
years  ago ;  and  while  the  science  and  the  practice  of  marine  engi- 
neering has  been  improving  almost  every  floating  thing,  these  un- 
wieldy linmp-backed  monstrosities  remain  invulnerable. 

It  would  seem  that  something  ought  to  be  done  in  the  case  of 


service. 

Sc2.  A  -wooden  paddle-boat  of  ssmi'  !>.-'tin  ^uirl  iiatiHcngic 
pact^  as  No.  1,  bat  with  a  componud  beam  engine,  sim 
that  on  the  Sound  steamer  Fall  Biver,  also  higli  pressure  boiU 
iodepeadent  air  and  circulating  pampn,  uui]  a  siirfaet<  nondeiiser.^ 
3d.  Asteel  paddle-boat,  in  all  other  R'spi-cts  llie  Kiiine  nn,  Ko.  S 
4^.  A  Bteel  boat  with  one  screw  propeller  at  each  end,  boflt 
screws  on  one  continuous  line  of  shaft,  connected  by  flexible  ooiip> 
lings  and  driven  by  a  compound,  inverted,  direct-acting  engine 
with  independent  pnmps,  steam  reverse  gear,  and  a  "  high  prM|. 


■dnnta^  ao  plainly  that  it  is  considered  unnecessaiy  to  pat  in 
*  ^leoial  plea  in  their  behalf,  especially  when  presenting  the 
"lifter  to  engineers. 

&on  and  steel  hnlls  are  already  adopted  generally,  and  the 
<^poimding  of  the  beam  engines  would  be  at  the  beat  but  half  a 
^.  Exc^t  for  the  change  from  wood  hulls  to  steel  hulls,  onr 
ferry  boats  remain  to-day  practically  the  same  as  they  were  thirty 
years  ago ;  and  while  the  science  and  the  practice  of  marine  engi- 
Qeering  has  been  improving  almost  every  floating  thing,  these  un- 
wieldy hiimp-baoked  monatrosltieB  remain  invnlnerable. 

It  would  seem  that  something  ought  to  be  done  in  the  case  of 


sornce. 

dt2.  A  wooden  paddle-boat  of  same  team  and  passenger  ca- 
pacity as  No.  1,  but  with  a  compound  beam  engine,  similar  to 
that  on  the  Soond  steamer  JFaU  River ^  also  high  pressure  boileiB, 
independent  air  and  circulating  pumps,  and  a  surface  condenser* 

Sd.  A  steel  paddle-boat,  in  all  other  respects  the  same  as  Na  2. 

Atk.  A  steel  boat  with  one  screw  propeller  at  each  end«  both 
screws  on  one  continuous  line  of  shaft,  connected  by  flexible  conp- 
UngB  and  driven  by  a  compound,  inverted,  direct-acting  engine 
with  independent  pumps,  steam  reverse  gear,  and  a  **  high  press- 


•  • 


■ar.- 
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surface  condenser.  Boilers  of  the  same  type  as  in  Nos.  2 
8.  This  boat,  although  taken  ns  of  the  same  team  and  pas- 
capacity  as  the  others,  is  really  much  larger,  owing  to  the 
larger  amount  of  deck  space  available  and  its  improved  shape  and 
arrangement. 

The  left-hand  half  of  the  Figs.  76,  77,  and  80  show  the  two 
wooden  paddle-boats  in  elevation  and  plan,  and  the  right-hand 
talves  show  the  steel  paddle-boat.  Fig.  78  is  a  section  through 
the  fire-room.  Fig.  79  through  the  bulk-heads,  and  Fig.  80  shows 
the  lines  of  the  two  models.  Figs.  81  and  82  show  the  steel 
screw  boat  in  elevation  and  plan ;  Figs.  83  and  84  are  sections 
through  the  fire-room  and  engine-room  respectively,  and  Fig.  85 
shows  the  lines  of  the  model. 

The  arrangement  of  bulk-heads  in  the  steel  boat  is  that  used  in 
the  best-designed  boats  now  running  in  New  York  waters.  The 
particular  performance  of  13  knots,  or  15|  miles  per  hour,  is  taken 
in  Nos.  2,  3  and  4  of  the  table,  because  that  is  the  speed  required 
to  make  20-minute  trips  between  the  foot  of  Whitehall  Street  and 
the  new  slips  at  the  northernmost  point  of  Staten  Island.  No.  1 
now  runs  nearly  on  this  route,  making  the  same  distance  in  25  to 
27  minutes. 

The  conditions  taken  as  the  basis  of  discussion  are  those  exist- 
ing in  NcTv  York.  For  other  places  it  can  be  said  that  any  boat 
should  be  designed  only  after  studying  the  conditions  under  which 
she  is  to  work. 

The  estimates  and  designs  are  approximate,  of  course,  and  con- 
stitute a  preliminary  study  of  the  subject ;  the  attempt  has  only 
been  made  to  go  far  enough  into  details  to  put  the  matter  in  shape 
to  talk  at.  The  table  in  itself  discusses  the  matter  of  steel  hulls 
and  compound  engines  for  our  paddle  ferry-boats,  and  shows  their 
advantages  so  plainly  that  it  is  considered  unnecessary  to  put  in 
a  special  plea  in  their  behalf,  especially  when  presenting  the 
matter  to  engineers. 

Iron  and  steel  hulls  are  already  adopted  generally,  and  the 
compounding  of  the  beam  engines  would  be  at  the  best  but  half  a 
step.  Except  for  the  change  from  wood  hulls  to  steel  hulls,  our 
ferry  boats  remain  to-day  practically  the  same  as  they  were  thirty 
years  ago ;  and  while  the  science  and  the  practice  of  marine  engi- 
neering has  been  improving  almost  every  floating  thing,  these  un- 
wieldy hump-backed  monstrosities  remain  invulnerable. 

It  would  seem  that  something  ought  to  be  done  in  the  case  of 
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new  boats  that  would  put  them  on  a  level  with  other  mod( 
steamers.  With  this  object  in  view  your  attention  is  called 
the  fourth  boat  in  the  table  and  to  Figs.  81  to  85,  in  order 
discuss  the  merits  of  the  Screw  Ferry-Boat : 

Sf)eed,  Poiver  and  Adiaiu — Given  a  certain  load  to  be  carried 
a  certain  speed,  the  question  of  economy  in  carrying  that  load 
a  ferry-boat  is  much  the  same  as  on  a  railway  train.  It  depei 
largely  upon  the  ratio  of  paying  to  non-paying  load.  This  ni 
paying  load,  i.  e,j  the  resistance  at  the  light  displacement,  in  ast 
double-screw  ferry-boat  is  a  minimum.  It  is  about  11  per  ce 
more  in  a  steel  paddle  boat,  and  about  24  per  cent,  more  in  a  wc 
paddle-boat,  all  being  of  the  same  capacity  and  each  with  the  b 
types  of  boiler  and  compound  engine  possible.  This  decrease 
non -paying  load  allows  the  paying  load  to  be  transported  with  rni 
less  expenditure  of  power,  coal,  and  money,  consequent  upon 
finer  model  and  less  "immersed  surface,"  in  this  feature  al( 
making  a  pure  saving  of  from  1  to  2iper  cent,  as  above.  Ag 
the  screw,  as  a  propelling  instrument,  is  much  more  efficient  tl 
the  radial  paddle  with  the  same  model,  and  the  fining  of 
model  allowed  by  using  the  screws,  renders  the  screws  themsel 
still  more  efficient,  adding  to  the  above  economy.  The  compoi 
direct-acting  screw  engine  is  much  more  economical  in  the  tUK 
steam  than  the  compound  beam  paddle  engine,  because  of  hig 
piston  speed  and  less  condensation  in  cylinders ;  also  because 
less  "  clearance  "  in  cylinders,  allowed  by  fewer  connections,  ag 
adding  to  the  above  economy. 

The  screw  in  the  bow  of  a  boat  has  been  proved  by  use 
ferry  boats  and  tugs  to  be  more  efficient  in  propelling  tha 
screw  at  the  stern.     (This  will  be  referred  to  again  later  on.) 

This  is  a  fact  due,  principally,  I  believe,  to  two  causes : — 
more  solid  water  for  the  bow  screw  and  the  pushing  hack  of 
stem  wave  b}'  the  stern  screw.     This  increased  efficiency  of 
bow  screw  adds  still  further  to  the  above  economy,  and  this  dif 
enco  in  economy  of  screws  over  paddles  wiU  increase  as  the  sp 
is  increased.     The  boat  with  screws  will  handle  exactly  the  8£ 
and  have  the  same  speed  when  going  in  either  direction,  whid 
not  the  case  generally  with  paddle  boats  because  of  the  pad( 
not  being  exactly  at  the  mid-length  of  boat.     When   a  pad 
feny-boat  is  driven  at  even  a  moderate  speed  she  "  buries  " 
bow,  making  a  difference  in  trim  which  sometimes  at  full  sp 
amounts  to  more  than  a  foot ;  this  causes  a  reduction  in  the  spe 
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be  entirely  avoided  because  the  thrust  of  the  paddles 
cated  to  the  hull  at  the  level  of  the  shaft  center,  some 
»t  above  the  center  of  resistance,  thus  causing  an  enor- 
riding  moment.  In  a  screw  ferry-boat  this  cannot 
the  centers  of  thrust  and  resistance  are  very  nearly  on 
vel. 

rir)(j  Pmcer. — From  the  point  of  view  of  safety  from 
is  is  the  primary  feature  of  a  ferry-boat.  It  is  secondary 
ily  when  efficiency  and  time  are  considered.  I  have 
ithority  for  stating  that  during  the  four  years,  alone, 
79  and  1883,  the  stoppages  and  delays  on  the  P.  R.  R. 
,  een  New  York  and  Jersey  City  increased  50  per  cent 

of  the  growth  in  river  and  harbor  traffic,  without  any 

the  maneuYering  power  of  the  boats.  This  trouble  is 
vearly.  When  a  ferry-boat  can  maintain  her  regular 
xnsit  and  avoid  other  craft  instead  of  having  to  stop 

very  material  decrease  in  the  average  time  between 
suit,  to  say  nothing  of  the  very  important  decrease  in 
oUision  from  this  power  of  avoiding  without  stopping ; 
tly  easier  to  avoid  a  vessel  by  turning  at  speed  (when 
le  power  to  do  so)  than  by  stopping.  And  this  power 
n^  the  time  of  trips  increases  the  earning  capacity  of 

rer  in  paddle-steamers  is  limited  to  the  action  of  the 
le,  and  consequently  the  vessel  is  helpless  to  turn  when 
ay  is  lost.  In  a  screw-propelled  vessel  the  rudder, 
ving  all  the  power  of  that  in  a  paddle  steamer,  lies 
the  propelling  current,  and  is  capable  of  deflecting  that 
\  so  greatly  increasing  the  turning  effect  upon  the 
balanced  rudder  increases  this  effect  in  a  screw  steamer, 
screw  and  balanced  rudder  at  each  end  the  effect  is 
doubled.  There  is  no  satisfactory  arrangement  of 
d  rudders  by  which  this  turning  effect  by  means  of 
he  propelling  current  can  be  obtained.  High  maneu- 
9r  increases  the  s])eed  of  transit,  because  that  speed  is 
3m  slip  to  slip,  not  the  rate  at  which  a  straight  away 
made  through  the  water ;  and  this  power  in  its  high- 
can  be  had  only  with  screws  and  balanced  rudders, 
mpound  propeller  engine  with  steam  reverse-gear  can 
)r  reversed  aifullj^cnoer  almost  instantly,  whereas  the 
ne  even  in  its  best  form  for  ferry-boats  is  very  slow, 
13 
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and  can  be  started  or  reversed  at  only  about  one-quarter  of  full 
power  or  even  less,  because  of  the  small  lift  given  to  the  valves  by 
the  toes  on  the  starting  rock-shaft.  There  is  a  vast  dilBference  in 
the  two  engines  when  used  to  check  headway  and  avoid  collisions. 

If  we  adopt  the  idea  of  screws  for  ferry-boats  it  brings  into 
play  the  many  devices  connected  with  them  to  increase  the  maneu- 
vering power  ;  for  instance,  the  Kunstadter  system  could  undoubt- 
edly be  applied  with  most  satisfactory  results. 

Economy  of  Construction  is  in  favor  of  the  screw  ferry-boat  on 
account  of  the  much  smaller  hull,  less  expensive  engine  and  boil- 
ers and  less  joiner-work. 

Economy  of  Operation  points  in  the  same  direction,  because  of 
much  less  coal  and  stores  to  perform  the  same  duty. 

Economy  of  Maintenance  again  points  to  the  screw-boat  be- 
cause of  more  freedom  from  damage  in  ice  and  less  expensive 
repaii-s  on  machinery. 

Arrangement  of  Cabins  and  Team,  Gangways  is  immensely  bet- 
ter in  the  screw-boat.  The  midship  house  can  be  entirely  done 
away  with,  thus  allowing  the  team  gangways  to  be  brought  to- 
gether nearer  the  center  of  the  boat  as  they  should  be,  and  also 
increasing  the  space  for  passengers  in  main  saloon.  The  large 
paddle-boxes  being  cut  out  of  the  main  deck  cabins  practically 
doubles  their  capacity,  and  far  more  than  doubles  their  comfort 
and  architectural  effect. 

The  arrangements  and  fittings  work  in  better  in  every  way.  A 
net  saving  of  deck  space  results  in  cabins  and  gangways  amount- 
ing to  1,822  square  feet  This  deck  space  in  a  ferry-boat  is  all 
important,  because  on  it  entirely  depends  the  capacity,  conven- 
ience, and  comfort  of  the  boat. 

The  Question  of  Ice  in  slips  and  on  passages  is  always  a  serious 
matter  with  ferry-boats  in  New  York.  The  present  pad41e-boats 
jam  the  ice  up  into  the  slips  and  against  the  pontoons  until  it  be- 
comes a  solid  mass ;  the  wheels  being  100  feet  away  from  the 
bridge  and  on  the  surface  are  unable  to  create  a  current  which 
will  clear  the  ice  out.  The  screw-boat,  on  the  contrary,  having 
one  of  its  screws  close  up  to  the  pontoon  when  in  the  slip,  will  sweep 
the  slip  clear  at  every  trip.  Some  of  the  ferry  companies  when 
much  bothered  with  ice  back  a  tug  into  the  ferry-slips,  getting  its 
stem  up  to  the  bridge,  and  then  backing  hard  on  the  screw,  thus 
sweeping  out  the  ice  in  the  same  way  a  screw  ferry-boat  would 
naturally  do. 
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Again,  while  makiog  passages  paddles  are  continuallj  working 
directly  on  and  in  the  thing  to  be  avoided,  thus  causing  a  very 
expensive  wear  and  tear  and  sometimes  total  disablement  In 
freezing  weather  the  paddles  become  nearly  solid  cylinders  of  ice 
•revolving  in  and  rubbing  hard  against  the  surrounding  cylinders 
of  ice  in  the  paddle-boxes.  This  causes  an  immense  loss  of  power 
and  eflSciency.  The  transfer  steamer  Wm,  T.  Hart  at  Newburgh 
uses  25  per  cent,  more  coal  in  freezing  weather  on  this  account 
alone. 

The  screws  in  the  proposed  boat  have  the  tips  of  blades  im- 
mersed l2  inches.  The  blades  are  to  be  of  cast  steel  and  remov- 
able. The  form  of  cut-water  and  the  tube  braces  tend  to  plow 
up  the  ice  and  throw  it  away  from  the  screw.  Tugs  working  with 
the  screw-tips  awash  or  projecting  above  the  water  often  lose 
blades  during  two  or  three  weeks  of  heavy  ice  each  winter,  but  in 
propellers  with  the  screws  well  immersed  this  seldom  happens. 

Steamers  running  to  the  arctic  regions  are  invariably  propellers. 
In  fact,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  how  a  paddle  steamer  could  work  in 
such  a  locality.  In  the  ports  of  the  North  Sea  and  in  some  cases 
on  our  great  lakes,  screw  steamers  are  used  as  ice  breakers,  run- 
ning screw  first  into  the  ice  and  cutting  a  passage  through.  In 
these  cases,  cast-steel  blades  are  foxmd  to  stand  the  work. 

The  Silting  up  of  Slips  is  also  a  serious  matter  in  the  vicinity 
of  New  York.  Periodic  dredgings  are  necessary  to  maintain  the 
depth  at  and  under  pontoons  ;  paddles  cannot  form  a  current  to 
prevent  this,  because  on  the  surface  and  too  far  away.  The  screw- 
boat  in  going  in  and  out  of  the  slip  would  keep  the  silt  washed 
out  and  maintain  the  proper  depth  without  dredging.  In  cases 
where  the  slips  have  not  already  sufficient  water  for  the  shoe  of 
the  proposed  screw-boat,  the  boat  itself  will  cut  and  wash  out  a 
place  for  itself  in  half  an  hour  provided  the  bottom  is  mud  or 
silt. 

Precedents  of  screw  ferry-boats  and  tugs  with  screws  at  both 
ends  are  not  wanting. 

At  Detroit  and  Port  Huron  there  are  two  or  more  transfer 
steamers  with  twin  screws  (at  one  end)  which  work  all  the  year 
round  in  much  heavier  ice  than  any  we  have  in  New  York.  These 
steamers  are  over  200  feet  long,  I  believe,  and  transfer  cars  and 
passengers  across  the  Detroit  Biver. 

At  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  there  is  a  small  transfer  steamer  with 
a  screw  in  ea^h  end  used  in  running  across  the  harbor.     This 
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boat  was  built  in  England  and  sent  out  under  her  own  steam,  I 
think. 

On  the  Mersey,  between  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead,  there  are 
now  five  large  ferry-boats  with  two  screws  in  each  end ;  on  the 
Clyde  there  are  a  number  of  similar  boats.  A  description  of  the 
Mersey  boats  in  Engineering,  about  August,  1882,  says  in  sub- 
stance as  follows : 

The  traffic  had  been  carried  on  by  paddle-steamers  for  years. 
In  August,  1879,  the  first  screw-boat  was  placed  on  the  Kne  and, 
was  so  satisfactory  that  before  August,  1882,  she  had  been  tripU- 
cated. 

The  navigation  across  the  Mersey  is  at  times  very  difficult, 
owing  to  the  number  of  vessels  at  anchor,  the  heaviness  of  the 
traffic  and  the  occurrence  of  fogs,  and  hence  bandiuess  of  maneu- 
vering is  a  property  of  great  value  in  a  ferry-steamer.  This 
property  the  screw-boats  possess  in  a  very  high  degree,  the  double 
twin  screws  driven  by  two  pairs  of  independent  engines  enabling 
them  to  be  taken  to  and  from  their  berths  with  great  facility  and 
to  be  at  all  times  very  promptly  handled.  When  the  paddles 
were  in  use  the  tariffs  were  high,  but  when  the  first  screw-boat 
was  placed  on  the  service  they  were  reduced  one  half,  and  they 
have  since  been  further  reduced.  These  reductions  in  the  tariff, 
combined  with  more  frequent  semce,  and  the  great  facilities  for 
prompt  loading  and  unloading,  have  resulted  in  an  enormous  in- 
crease in  the  tariff  receipts,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  these  receipts  will  increase  still  further. 

The  saving  of  fuel  effected  by  the  first  screw-boat  as  compared 
with  the  paddle-boats  was  very  important,  the  paddle-boats  aver- 
aging 10^  cwt.  of  coal  per  hour,  while  the  average  consumption 
of  the  screw-boat  was  but  SJ  cwt.  per  hour,  the  speed  of  the  lat- 
ter being  at  the  same  time  higher. 

The  boats  are  140  feet  long  by  45  feet  beam  over  plating,  by 
13  feet  depth  of  hold  with  decks  6  feet  above  water.  Each  boat 
has  two  independent,  vertical,  direct-acting  compound  engines  ; 
each  engine  with  its  shaft  passing  the  whole  length  of  boat  and  a 
screw  at  each  end,  four  screws  in  all  on  each  boat  It  is  believed 
that  the  bow  screws,  working  as  they  do  in  undisturbed  water,  do 
the  major  part  of  the  work.  The  latest  boats  built  have  steam 
steering  gear,  which  in  connection  with  their  screws  gives  them 
exceptional  handiness.  The  boats  can  each  carry  from  1,700  to 
2,000  passengers. 
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The  company  ascertained  after  working  her  eight  montlis  that 
the  third  one  of  these  screw-boats  consumes  3  tons  11  cwt.  of 
<5oal  per  day  of  twelve  hours,  whereas  the  newest  of  fcheir  paddle- 
"boats  bums  4  tons  14  cwt.  for  the  same  number  of  hours  work. 

This  being  so,  the  screw-boat  appears  capable  of  carrying  her 
full  complement  of  passengers  upon  45  lbs.  of  coal  per  100  pas- 
sengers, continuously,  whilst  the  paddle-boat,  under  the  same 
condition,  consumes  109  lbs.  of  coal  per  100  passengers.  Alto- 
gether the  economical  working  of  the  screw-boat,  combined  with 
the  greater  safety  from  collision  due  to  her  great  handiness,  the 
absence  of  paddle-boxes,  and  the  adoption  of  a  form  of  hull  capa- 
ble of  subdivision  into  a  large  number  of  water-tight  compart- 
ments, renders  the  vessel  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  a  decided 
advance  in  the  accommodation  of  river  passenger  traffic. 

These  boats  were  built  by  Wni.  Allsup  &  Sons,  Preston,  Eng- 
land. 

James  Howden  d   Co,y  marine  engineers  and  contractors  for 
steamships,  Glasgow,  Scotland,  inform  me  under  date  of  August 
2, 1883,  that  they  have  built  a  number  of  steamers  with  screws  at 
each  end,  principally  tugs,  but  some   for  ferry  purposes.     The 
engines  in  each  case  had  two  cranks,  a  continuous  shaft  passing 
through  the  vessel  and  a  screw  on  each  end.     They  say :  "  As  re- 
gards the  efficiency  of  the  propellers  at  each  end,  we  found  that 
We  could  apply  a  greater  engine  power  to  a  shallow-draft  steamer 
than  we  could  possibly  do  with  a  single  screw."    *     *     *     «<  The 
bow  screw  we  found  is  rather  superior  to  the  after  screw  in  regard 
to  towing  power.  On  a  tug  boat  which  was  the  same  on  both  ends, 
^we  had  the  rudders,  which  were  also  at  each  end  connected  to  the 
one  steering  barrel,  and  this  gave  a  much  quicker  turning  power 
than  a  single  rudder  would  have  given.     The  rudders  were  also 
perfectly  balanced  and  very  easily  worked." 

In  conclusion,  it  would  seem  that  there  is  everything  in  favor 
of  using  screws  in  feriy-boats,  and  nothing  against  it  except  the 
natural  prejudice  arising  from  lack  of  knowledge  in  this  country 
of  what  has  been  done  with  screw-boats  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  The  building  of  a  screw  ferry-boat  cannot  be  called  "  an 
experiment "  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  in  view  of  what  has  been 
done.  It  would  only  be  a  new  thing  in  New  York  harbor,  where 
all  such  matters  are  far  behind  the  times. 

Since   preparing  this   paper,  I  have  learned  that  Mr.  Frank 
Stevens,  of  Hoboken,  proposed,  some  twelve  or  fourteen  years 
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ago,  to  the  Hoboken  Land  and  Improvement  Co.,  a  ferry-boat 
with  screws  at  each  end,  which  was  to  be  of  iron.  It  is  said  that 
the  Buperintendent  of  the  company  at  that  time  would  not  even 
listen  to  the  proposed  iron  hull,  much  less  to  the  idea  of  screws. 
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COMPARATIVE  TABLE  OF  FERRYBOATS.— Continued. 
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DISCUSSION.* 


M/\  J.  F,  IloUoway. — The  paper  presented  by  Mr.  Cowles  is  one 
which  is  of  much  intei*est  to  engineers.  It  treats  of  a  branch  of 
engineering  which  it  is  hoped  will  in  the  future  receive  more  at- 
tention fi'orn  members  of  this  Society,  namely,  the  construction  and 
arrangement  of  hulls  and  machinery  in  marine  and  river  steamers. 

It  is  among  the  anomah'es  of  engineei*ing,  as  stated  by  the  writer, 
that  while  so  many  and  radical  changes  have  been  made  in  almost 

*  Communications  to  the  Secretary  forwarded  in  writing  since  the  meeting. 
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overy  branch  of  the  profession,  there  should  have  been  few  and 
slight  changes  made  in  marine  engineering,  as  it  pertains  to  *^  steam 
-f  eriy-boats,"  especially  in  the  harbor  of  New  York.     The  ocean 
marine,  which  has  become  only  a  ferry  on  a  larger  scale,  as  be- 
tween New  York  and  foreign  ports,  has  undergone  vast  changes 
ill    the  thirty  years  past.     What  they  are,  as  a  whole,  is  not  perti- 
nent to  the  discussion  of  this  paper,  but  the  change  proposed  by 
tlie  author,  namely,  the   substitution  of  screw-propellers  in    the 
place  of  side  wheels,  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands  to  have  been 
tlie  all-important  change,  out  of  which  has  grown  the  wonderful 
results  of  speed  and  economy  in  the  steamships  of  the  present.     It 
in  ay  therefore  well  be  asked,  why  may  not  a  similar  change  in  the 
8 11. Institution  of  screws  for  side-wheels,  and  of  upright  compound  for 
ordinary  beam  engines,  also  be  productive  of  like  benefits  in  ferry- 
boats of  the  class  described  in  the  paper.     It  is  obvious  that  if  it 
were  not  the  fact  that  the  same  boat  must  be  used  duiing  the  winter, 
a.i3.damid  ice,  as  is  used  dui-ing  the  balance  of  the  year,  a  boat  could 
b>^  planned  which  would  perhaps  do  better  service  in  either  one  or 
tlie  other  seasons,  than  in  both. 

It  has  been  found  on  the  Lakes,  and  in  the  rivers  and  channels 
connecting  thera,  that  a  model  best  adapted  to  use,  when  there  is 
Keavy  ice,  is  one  that  shall  not  have  sharp  water  lines,  but  on  the 
contrary  shall  be  full  at  the  bow,  with  the  under  lines  sloping  grad- 
ually away  under  the  hull ;  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  a  "  spoon 
bow."     The  eflFect  of  such  a  boat  when  propelled  as  they  all  are, 
by  screw-propellers,  is  to  rise  on  top  of  the  ice,  and  to  crush  it  by 
^he  weight  of  the  hull,  and  at  each  successive  advance  a  new  field 
^f  ice  is  broken  and  passed  under  the  hull,  when  it  passes  back 
^nto  the  channel  previously  made.  While  this  style  of  bow  has  been, 
^s  I  say,  found  best  when  the  boat  must  be  used  during  the  win- 
^^^,  it  is  not  a  shape  out  of  which  the  best  results  of  speed  could 
^^  obtained  at  other  seasons.  It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  say  that 
^  boat  of  tine  water-lines  when   used  in  heavy  ice,  simply  wedges 
^^^^It*  fast  from  the  bow  to  its  widest  midship  section  in  the  ice, 
^ith  no  power  to  penetrate  the  ice  further,  or  to  displace  it  eide- 
^ise,  when    it  is  at  all  heavy,  and  at  such  a  time  side-wheels  have 
"title  or  no  effect,  either  in  propelling  the  hull,  or  of  opening  a 
^"ay  into  the  ice  field.     It  is  probable  that  in  the  harbor  of  New 
York,  with  its  shifting  tides,  and  constantly  passing  boats,  that  the 
^ce  never  attains  either  the  thickness  or  firmness  often  found  in 
lietroit  River,  the  Strait  of  Mackinaw,  or  in  the  passage  between 
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Grand  Haven  and  Milwaukee,  so  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  t 
go  to  the  extreme  fullness  in  tlie  lines  of  a  boat  used  there  whicl^ 
has  been  found  desirable  at  the  places  named.     As  to  the  advantages 
of  the  screw-propeller  wlien  the  slips  are  full  of  ice,  there  can  be  no 
question,  or,  indeed,  of  its  advantage  in  propelling  the  hull  through 
fields  of  ice,  and  it  would  seem  that  all  question  as  to  the  economy 
of  this  method  of  propelling  hulls  at  all  times  must  be  considered 
as  settled  by  the  experience  on  the  lakes  as  well  as  on  the  seas, 
where  side-wheel  steamers,  except  on  special  service,  have  long 
since  disappeared.     The  plan  of  twin  screws,  or  one  at  each  end 
of  the  hull,  has  much  to  commend  it  for  the  service  required,  and 
the  adoption  of  the  Kunstadter  plan  of  placing  a  small  propeller 
within   the  rudder  itself,  if  it  could   be   successfully  carried  out, 
would  be  of  immense  advantage  to  the  New  York  ferry-boats,  as 
it  would  enable  them  to  overcome  that  most  annoying  of  all  delays, 
namely,  the  tide  drifting,  which  so  often  occurs,  and  which  obliges 
a  boat,  when  quite  near  the  slip,  to  go  half-way  back  again  in  order 
to  get  a  new  start  and  better  steerage  way. 

Mr,  Horace  See, — The  advantages  of  the  screw  system  of  pro- 
pulsion over  the  paddle,  as  employed  on  the  Mersey  ferries,  where 
double  twin  screws,  driven  by  independent  compound  surface  con- 
densing engines,  with  shafting  in  a  straight  line  rigidly  connected 
together  are  used,  have  been  very  satisfactorih^  proved  after  some 
six  years  of  continuous  service.  Increased  speed  has  resulted  from 
the  use  of  the  double  screw;  greater  handiness  from  the  twin  screw, 
and  superior  economy  from  the  high-speed  compound  condensing 
engine. 

How  to  modify  this  system  to  meet  the  requirements  of  naviga- 
tion, in  waters  troubled  with  both  large  and  heavy  bodies  of  ice,  is 
a  problem  presenting  many  difficulties  not  easily  surmounted. 

The  plan  proposed,  of  vessels  w^ith  one  screw  at  each  end,  both 
screws  on  one  continuous  line  of  shaft,  and  driven  by  a  compound 
high-pressure  condensing  engine,  sacrifices  some  of  the  advantages 
of  the  Mersey  system,  particularly  those  of  handiness  and  economy, 
by  dispensing  with  the  twin  screw  and  air  pump. 

It  is  also  open  to  several  objections,  prominent  among  which  are 
the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  cutwaters,  braces,  and  rudders ;  also 
that  of  the  screws  to  them,  and  the  use  of  shafting  not  in  a  straight 
line. 

The  cutwater  and  braces  intended  to  deflect  the  ice  or  any  float- 
ing matter  from  the  screws,  may  perform  this  work  at  the  bow,  but 
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not  at  the  stern.  Here  the  braces  and  cutwater  together  will  act  as 
a  net  to  intercept  such  matter  and  not  only  force  it  into  the  space 
between  the  rudder  and  cutwater,  so  as  to  prevent  the  one  from 
being  moved  past  the  other,  but  will  also  project  it  downward 
against  the  blades  of  the  screw,  with  the  great  likelihood  of  break- 
ing them. 

In  freezing  weather,  the  rudder  which  is  not  used  for  steering, 
and  is  fixed,  will  be  liable  to  freeze  fast  to  the  cutwater,  so  that 
when  the  time  comes  to  use  it  for  going  in  the  contrary  direction, 
some  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  freeing  it. 

Gearing,  which  is  objectionable  on  a  high-speed  propeller-engine, 
when  working  under  ordinary  conditions,  is  likely  to  become  a  posi- 
tive  evil,  although  in  the  form  of  flexible  couplings,  w^hen  the 
screws  are  working  in  ice. 

Mr,  E,  P.  Stratton. — While  I  greatly  appreciate  the  able  manner 
in  which  Mr.  Cowles  has  dealt  with  this  subject,  I  wish  to  call  at- 
tention to  his  proposition  of  making  use  of  the  compound  engine  in 
connection  therewith.    Engines  of  this  type  have  their  advantages, 
especially  when  run  for  protracted  lengths  of  time,  or  over  lines  cov- 
ering a  distance  of  several  miles ;  but  to  adopt  the  compound  en- 
gine for  use  on  short  ferries,  like  those  from  KewYork,  Brooklyn, 
or  even  Jersey  City,  I  would  question  the  economy  to  result  from  so 
doing,  for  the  loss  in  heat  in  having  to  warm  up  a  high  and  low 
pressure  cylinder  every  time  the  river  is  crossed  would,  I  think, 
give  an  expensive  and  unsatisfactory  result  as  compared  with  that 
now  obtained  with  comparatively  high-pressure  condensing  engines 
<^n  such  short  ferries  as  those  from  Fulton,  Catherine,  Grand,  Hous- 
ton, and  Thirty-fourth  Streets  in  New  York  City,    If  Mr.  Cowles 
^ere  to  place  ferry-boats,  such  as  he  describes,  on  a  long  ferry  like 
^hose  across  the  harbor  of  Rio  De  Janeiro  in  South  America,  or 
^me  similar  distance  of  six  or  seven  miles,  then  his  compound  en- 
Sines  would  be  a  very  desirable  feature  in  connection  with  these 
•^oats  with  a  screw  at  both  ends.     The  quickness  of  maneuvering 
^^  a  crowded  harbor  with  such  boats  is  one  of  great   importance, 
^nd  must  soon  be  considered  by  the  great  corporations  controlling 
some  of  the  many  ferries  on  the  rivers  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Mr,  Chas.  E,  Emery, — This  is  a  valuable  paper  which  should  not 
pass  without  notice. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  the  economy  in  space  and  operating 
expenses  which  has  been  secured  in  large  sea-going  vessels  can  also 
be  obtained  by  the  application  of  the  screw-propeller,  and  suitable 
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machinery  to  displace  paddle-wlieels  and  machinery  on  ferry-boat* 
The  only  questions  which  will  arise,  are  as  to  the  manner  in  whi(^ 
a  screw  should  be  applied  to  suit  the  conditions  which  obtain  in  oq 
crowded  harbors  in  these  high  latitudes.  I  have  frequentlj^  thougl 
that  in  a  harbor  like  that  of  New  York,  independent  paddle-wheel 
or  twin  screws,  should  be  used  on  ferry-boats  for  the  purpose  c 
maneuvering.  The  objection  to  twin  screws  seems  to  be  the  dif3 
culty  with  ice.  By  long  experience,  paddle-wheels  are  now  coi 
structed  which  will  stand  the  ice,  not  without  care  and  considerat> 
repair  and  renewal,  but  at  least  without  disastrous  failure.  The  a. 
tion  of  paddle-wheels  is  to  strike  the  ice  from  the  top  and  drives 
down,  where  there  is  plenty  of  room.  Fragments  only  are  carrie 
up  into  the  wheel-box,  and  do  not  stop  the  revolution  of  the  wheel 
With  a  screw-propeller,  however,  there  is  a  shearing  action  acros 
the  stern  and  rudder  posts  which  makes  it  possible  to  catch  the  ici 
in  a  way  to  fracture  the  blades.  Of  course  the  difficulty  is  greatly 
reduced  by  i)]acing  the  propeller  well  under  water,  but  if  the  bow 
wheel  be  arranged  between  stem  and  rudder  posts  in  the  same  man 
ner  as  is  customary  at  the  stern,  it  would  seem  impossible  to  avoid 
difficulty,  for  the  reason  that  ice  frequently  banks  up  in  front  of  8 
vessel  and  portions  of  it  are  driven  under,  exactly  where  it  would  be 
acted  upon  directly  by  the  propeller.  The  only  way,  apparently,  ii 
which  propellers  could  be  operated  in  the  bow  of  a  vessel  safely 
would  be  to  throw  them  out  well  in  advance  of  the  rudders,  so  tha 
no  shearing  action  could  take  place.  This  feature  of  the  problen 
certainly  needs  further  consideration. 

I  am  sori-y  that  I  have  not  leisure  thoroughly  to  study  the  plam 
and  the  prominent  features  of  comparison  brought  out  in  this  paper 
The  subject  involves  so  many  details  that  one  would  naturally  pre 
fer  to  postpone  an  elaborate  examination  until  required  to  decid 
on  a  sytem  suited  for  a  particular  place.  Under  such  condition 
the  paper  would  be  a  valuable  one  for  reference.  I  desire  to  thani 
Mr.  Cowles  for  taking  so  much  trouble  in  preparing  it,  and  hop 
the  Society  will  encourage  the  preparation  and  publication  of  papei 
of  this  kind. 

Prof,  R.  n,  Thurston, — The  paper  of  Mr.  Cowles  interests  m 
very  greatl}'.  He  is  taking  the  line  of  improvement  that  I  have  n 
doubt  many  naval  architects  have  considered,  but  which  no  one  hi 
yet  worked  out  as  fully  as  it  deserves.  It  is  unquestionably  tru 
that  the  screw  vessel  greatly  excels  the  side-wheel  steamer  in  ever 
point  made  in  the  paper;  it  is,  I  think,  equally  true  that  thee 
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advantages  would  seem  to  be  more  palpably  manifest  iu  the  case  of 
the  ferry-boat  than  in  any  other  class  of  steam  vessel.     The  neces- 
sity which  is  felt  in  their  case  of  securing  good  speed,  economy  of 
fuel,  clear  decks,  quickness  and  certainty  of  maneuvering,  and  espe- 
cially of  safety,  combined  with  economy  of  first  cost  and  of  main- 
tenance, exists  there  as  probably  nowhere  else  in  naval  engineering. 
All  these  desiderata  are  attained  most  satisfactorily,  in  my  opinion, 
by  the  adoption  of  the  steel  boat  with  modern  screw  engines,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  fourth.     I  am  not  sure  that  the  screw 
will  excel  in  maneuvering  power,  for  it  is  a  matter  of  common 
experience  that  the  screw  has  a  tendency  to  sweep  the  end  of  the 
ship  at  which  it  is  placed  in  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  lower 
side  of  the  propelling  instrument,  and  this  tendency  causes  a  serious 
inconvenience  at  times,  especially  when  moving  in  a  confined  space 
and  at  low  speed,  or  just  starting  from  rest,  or  when  reversing  the 
motion  of  the  vessel.     But,  in  the  design  here  presented,  I  imagine 
that  even  this  diflSculty  is  avoided  by  the  introduction  of  a  screw 
at  the  stem  as  well  as  at  the  stern.     To  what  extent  the  advantages 
in  other  respects  claimed  for  the  screw  in  the  bow  may  be  antici- 
pated I  have  no  real  knowledge,  but  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
a  steel  screw  ferry-boat,  such  as  is  here  illustrated,  with  its  two 
screws,  its  high  power,  its  lightness  and  quickness  of  response  to 
the  action  of  its  machinery,  coming,  as  may  be  expected,  of  its 
lightness  of  hull  and  power  of  engines,  the  high  motive  force  and 
comparative  absence  of   inertia,  with   its   excellent   maneuvering 
power,  its  clear  decks,  its  moderate  cost,  both  of  construction  and 
of.  operation,  its  safety  from  injury  by  ice  in  winter,  or  from  the  ac- 
cidents to  which  the  ferry-boat  is  usually  peculiarly  liable,  will 
prove  vastly  superior  to  the  now  antiquated  side-wheel  boats  so 
Universally  employed  ;  and  once  introduced,  it  may  be  expected,  I 
think,  that  it  will  rapidly  displace  them. 

The  dredging  action  of  the  screws  in  the  slips,  when  the  latter 
are  tilled  up  with  drift-ice  or  with  silt,  is,  to  my  mind,  a  very  im- 
portant advantage.  To  one  who  has  been  accustomed  to  go  fre- 
quently to  or  from  New  York  city,  crossing  either  of  the  two  rivers 
enclosing  it,  and  especially  if  familiar  with  the  Hudson  River 
^^'ossings,  this  last  is  likely  to  appear  one  of  the  most  important  of 
^11  the  advantages  claimed  for  the  new  style  of  boat. 

The  balanced  rudder,  properly  proportioned  and  handled  by  men 
Accustomed  to  the  work,  will  be  found  an  improvement  on  the 
^^dinary  form.     I  have  been  "shipmates"  with  these  rudders,  and 
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have  watched  their  action  on  the  Hoboken  Ferry,  where  they  we 
introduced  by  their  inventor,  Mr.  Robert  L.  Stevens,  many  yeh^m- 
ago,  and  are  still  in  use ;  and,  although  sometimes  giving  troubl  ^^ 
from  their  very  effectiveness,  when  in  inexperienced  hands,  th^^j 
are  certainly  better  steering  instruments  than  the  ordinary  forrzfci 
Captain  Ericsson  adopted  them  for  his  ironclads,  and  they  ha'^^c 
been  in  use,  in  these  places  and  elsewhere,  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  to  prove  their  value.  It  is  merely  necessary,  in  designi^ztg 
them,  to  see  that  they  are  not  too  perfectly  balanced ;  perhaps  on  ^- 
third  the  area  on  the  forward  and  two-thirds  on  the  aft  side  tlie 
rudder  post  is  as  good  a  proportion  as  any.  Very  possibly  tlie 
Kunstiidter  system  may  sometime  come  in  here. 

I  notice  that  it  is  stated  that  Mr.  Francis  B.  Stevens  propos^c 
this  system  of  ferry-boat  construction  to  the  Hoboken  Ferry  Go 
some  dozen  years  ago.  I  am  not  certain  but  that  I  was  myself  th^ 
proposer  of  the  plan.  I,  at  that  time  or  earlier,  sometime  ab 
1871,  I  should  say,  proposed  the  scheme  to  the  late  Mr.  W. 
Shippen,  the  president  of  the  company,  and  was  asked  by  him  t:* 
look  into  the  matter  a  little.  I  was  fully  convinced  of  the  pra.-<^ 
ticabili4:y  and  of  the  advantages  of  the  plan,  but  the  discouragi 
reports  received  through,  if  I  remember  aright,  the  Vice-presid 
of  the  N.  Y.  &  N.  H.  R.  R.,  in  regard  to  the  performance  of 
single  screw-boat  then  used  by  them  at  the  Connecticut  or 
Thames  River  crossing,  together  with  the  natural  conservatis 
which  is  characteristic  of  all  business  men,  prevented  the  serio 
consideration  of  the  matter  at  the  time  by  the  officers  of  the  confT"^ 
pany,  and  I  have  never  since  seen  just  the  time  to  take  up  th-^  - 
matter  again.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  find  the  data  gathered  b^^ 
Mr.  Cowles,  fully  corroborative  of  my  earlier  convictions.  (Irr^ 
parenthesis,  I  may  remark  that  I  had  a  similar  experience  in  thi^>^ 
matter  of  the  introduction  of  the  compound  engine  in  this  class  o9^ 
vessels.)  The  evidence  here  presented  on  the  superior  efficiency  o^ 
the  bow  screw  is  to  me  as  novel  as  it  is  interesting,  and  I  hope  that^ 
we  may  be  able  to  see  the  experiment  tried  on  this  side  the  At-^ 
lantic. 

One  advantage,  which  seems  to  me  a  very  great  one,  is  not  men- 
tioned here.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  experience  in  the  harbor  of 
New  York,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  elsewhere  as  well,  that,  in  winter, 
with  a  strong  wind  blowing,  and  especially  with  ice  in  the  river, 
and  still  more  seriously  if  wind  and  ice  and  fog  or  snow  combine 
to  make  trouble,  the  side-wheel  boat  is  liable  to  drift  entirely  off 
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lier  coarse,  and  the  pilot  to  become  completely  lost  in  a  wilderness 
which  is,  nevertheless,  not  a  wilderness,  for  it  is  full  of  dangers  and 
threatening  surprises.  The  screw-boat,  with  its  lessened  exposure 
to  the  wind  and  its  better  power  of  holding  its  course  and  of  driv- 
ing through  thick  ice,  is  certain  to  prove,  in  this  respect,  and  under 
these  most  trying  of  all  conditions,  by  far  the  safer,  surer,  and  most 
comfortable  boat.  I  have  known  the  side-wheel  boat  to  be  hours 
adrift,  and  only  then  to  reach  its  dock  to  find  that  it  was  the  one 
from  which  it  started  ;  but  I  doubt  if  this  would  occur  to  such  a 
screw-boat  as  this  of  Mr.  Cowles  once  where  it  might  happen  twenty 
times  with  the  other. 

Mr.  Cowles'  paper  impresses  me  as  being  as  important  as  it  is 
brief,  and  as  creditable  to  its  author  as  it  is  important. 

Mr,  William  Cowles, — The  value  of  a  paper  read  before  this 
Society  lies  often,  not  so  much  in  the  paper  itself  as  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  it,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  true  in  this  case.  I 
desire,  before  going  further,  to  say  that  1  feel  amply  paid  for 
any  time  and  work  I  may  have  put  into  the  foregoing  paper,  in 
view  of  the  very  able  and  fair  discussion  which  it  has  brought  out 
from  high  and  competent  sources.,  The  idea  of  a  screw  ferry- 
boat is  no  "hobby  "of  mine — an  engineer  can  hardly  ajBEord  to 
keep  so  expensive  a  thing. 

The  paper  is  simply  the  result  of  one  of  those  studies  and  in- 
vestigations which  engineers  are  constantly  making  in  the  course 
of  their  profession,  and  if  I  wrote  in  a  radical  manner  and  went, 
in  some  cases,  beyond  what  would  seem  the  limits  of  conservative 
engineering,  it  was  from  the  courage  of  my  convictions  formed 
after  a  careful  consideration  of  many  details  impossible  to  mention 
in  a  "  fifteen  minute  paper." 

It  is,  perhaps,  this  enforced  omission  of  details  and  extended 
explanations  which  makes  my  paper  obscure  on  some  points,  and 
i  am  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  reply  to  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Holloway,  in  speaking  of  the  best  form  of  model  for  heavy 
'^^ork  in  ice,  commends  the  "spoon  bow,"  and  I  heartily  agree ; 
he  admits  that  such  a  bow  may  not  be  necessary  in  New  York 
because,  in  comparison  with  the  Lakes,  there  is  little  or  no  heavy 
ice  there.  The  proposed  screw-boat  as  set  forth  in  the  paper  is 
Hot  one  to  meet  general  conditions  everywhere^  as  such  a  thing 
Would  be  an  impossibility,  because  in  a  properly  designed  boat 
almost  every  detail  is  a  variable,  conforming  to  the  special  condi- 
tions of  route,  traffic,  etc.     The  boat  proposed  is  intended  to  fit 
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the  conditions  in  New  York,  and  more  than  this,  a  special  route 
and  traffic,  viz.,  that  between  the  foot  of  Whitehall  Street  and  the 
proposed  new  slips  at  St.  George,  Staten  Island ;  distance  from 
slip  to  slip,  five  statute  miles. 

Now,  in  the  harbor  and  vicinity  of  New  York  the  ice  comes  al- 
most entirely  from  the  North  River.  The  broken  or  fine  ice  pre- 
sents only  slight  difficulties,  except  in  the  slips,  as  stated  in  the 
paper;  it  is  the  floe,  or  field-ice,  which  bothers  boats  on  passages  and 
it  is  a  very  severe  winter  in  which  we  have  over  two  or  three  weeks 
of  large  field  ice.  In  coming  down  the  North  River  from  Forty- 
second  Street  to  the  Battery  these  fields  have  to  cross  ten  regular 
ferry  routes  and  about  twelve  regular  car-fioat  routes,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  immense  and  constant  river  traffic  in  other  bottoms,  and,  in 
addition,  the  foreign  and  coasting  steamships.  The  result  is  that  the 
fields  become  broken  ice  before  reaching  the  Battery,  and  there  are 
only  a  very  few  days  in  a  severe  winter  when  the  harbor  below  the 
Battery  contains  large  fields  of  floating  ice  which  must  be  "bucked," 
split  open  and  passed  through.  It  can,  therefore,  be  seen  that  this 
ice  service  on  the  Staten  Island  Route  is  a  very  dijBEerent  one 
from  that  on  the  Lakes  where  a  channel  has  to  be  kept  open  for 
months  through  solid  and  stationary  ice-fields  on  either  side. 

For  a  number  of  reasons,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  suitable  form  of 
model  for  the  route  and  conditions  in  question  is  such  a  one  as 
outlined  in  the  design  shown.  The  reason  bearing  more  directly 
on  Mr.  Holloway's  remarks  is  this:  In  passing  through  broken  ice, 
or  comparatively  small  field-ice  floating  in  free  water,  u  ^.,  not 
confined  by  stationary  ice  on  each  side,  I  believe  it  is  far  better 
and  more  economical  of  yower  to  plow  up  this  ice,  split  it,  and 
push  it  to  one  side  (over-riding  it  only  slightly  with  the  upper 
parts  of  bilges),  than  to  push  it  down  bodily  with  the  bow  and 
beat  it  down  with  the  paddles.  In  riding  down  a  field  of  thick  and 
tough  ice  the  buoyancy  of  a  great  part  of  the  field  has  to  be  over- 
come in  addition  to  the  force  needed  to  break  a  channel ;  in  plow- 
ing  it  up  the  weight  of  only  that  small  portion  of  the  field  near 
the  bow  is  raised  in  addition  to  the  force  required  to  break  the 
ice ;  it  is  fair  to  assume,  too,  that  ice  is  more  easily  broken  by  a 
force  applied  in  the  direction  in  which  it  is  not  watei'-bome.  The 
shearing  or  breaking  strength  in  ice  is  small  when  the  ice  is  taken 
alone,  but  when  that  ice  is  backed  up  by  water  throughout  its  whole 
surface  this  strength  becomes  very  much  increased. 

Mr.  Emery's  exceptions  in  regard  to  ice  banking  up  in  front  of 
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the  bow  and  being  driven  down  to  be  sheared  between  the  propel- 
ler blades  and  rudder  or  stern  post,  are  certainly  well  taken,  and 
it  is  this  very  objection  which  was  the  subject  of  most  serious 
thought  when  making  the  design.  It  was  the  consideration  of  this 
point,  together  with  the  accompanying  advantages  of  finer  lines  for 
speed,  which  led  directly  away  from  the  "spoon  bow,"  which  in  a 
more  or  less  pronounced  shape  is  present  on  all  New  York  ferry- 
boats. The  "  spoon  bow "  on  a  screw-boat  would  undoubtedly 
cause  the  action  which  "Mr.  Emerv describes:  in  such  a  bow  the  ab- 
rapt  "shoulder''  or  "bilge"  which  overrides  and  bears  down  the 
ice  commences  at  or  very  near  the  stem  ;  in  the  design  of  the  paper 
this  "shoulder"  commences,  ver^y  gradualhj^  about  midway  be- 
tween stations  80  and  90  (see  Fig.  85.)  Forward  of  this  any  im- 
mersed section  of  hull  is  an  extremely  sharp  wedge  with  no  tendency 
whatever  to  ride  down  the  ice.  In  fact,  the  shape  of  guard-stem 
and  braces  will  tend  to  raise  the  ice  or  other  floating  matter  in  the 
wake  of  the  screw,  and  tlie  action  of  the  bow-wave  (when  at  consider- 
able speed)  will  continue  tliis  rising  tendency  to  at  least  station  90. 
I  have  tried  to  do  exactly  what  Mr.  Emery  suggests  and  advocates, 
viz.:  throw  the  bow-screw  out  ahead  of  where  the  ice  would  be 
banked  up  and  pressed  down.  I  have  done  this  and  at  the  same 
time  kept  the  screw  shielded,  as  it  should  be,  by  the  stem-guard, 
braces  and  deck.  I  have  also  kept  the  rudder  forward  of  the  screw 
so  that  it  may  be  in  the  most  efficient  position  for  deflecting  the 
propelling  current  when  this  same  screw  is  the  stern  screw  (boat 
moving  in  reverse  direction).  It  should  be  remembered  that  I  can 
easily  get  12  to  14  inches  more  immersion  for  the  screw  if  thought 
necessary,  and  by  using  the  Kunstadter  arrangement,  I  can  do  this 
without  increasing  the  draught.  The  design  is,  as  I  have  said,  only 
in  outline  to  "  talk  at."  It  can  most  certainly  be  improved  when 
studying  out  details  and  working. drawings.  The  shearing  action 
which  Mr.  Emery  fears,  cannot  take  place  unless  the  ice  is  over- 
ridden 2i\\A pressed  down  into  the  screw;  if  I  avoid  this  pressing 
down  until  after  I  have  got  the  ice  past  the  screw  I  have  avoided 
the  trouble. 

Independent  paddles  with  two  sets  of  compound,  inclined,  di- 
rect acting  engines  arranged  below  decks  so  as  to  take  up  the 
same  deck  and  cabin  space  as  in  the  present  arrangement  (see 
Figs.  77  and  78)  would  certainly  bean  improvement,  but  it  is  main- 
tained that  this  would  be  only  a  slight  one,  compared  with  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  obtained  with  screws.  There  would  be  a  material 
14  ♦ 
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the  conditions  in  New  York,  and  more  than  this,  a  special  route 
and  traffic,  viz.,  that  between  the  foot  of  Whitehall  Street  and  the 
proposed  new  slips  at  St.  George,  Staten  Island ;  distance  fronr 
slip  to  slip,  five  statute  miles. 

Now,  in  the  harbor  and  vicinity  of  New  York  the  ice  comes  aL 
most  entirely  from  the  North  River.  The  broken  or  fine  ice  pre 
sents  only  slight  difficulties,  except  in  the  slips,  as  stated  in  th^ 
paper;  it  is  the  floe,  or  field-ice,  which  bothers  boats  on  passages  an 
it  is  a  very  severe  winter  in  which  we  have  over  two  or  three  week 
of  large  field  ice.  In  coming  down  the  North  River  from  Fort^ 
second  Street  to  the  Battery  these  fields  have  to  cross  ten  regulc 
ferry  routes  and  about  twelve  regular  car-fioat  routes,  to  say  nothin 
of  the  immense  and  constant  river  traffic  in  other  bottoms,  and,  3 
addition,  the  foreign  and  coasting  steamships.  The  result  is  that  th 
fields  become  broken  ice  before  reaching  the  Battery,  and  there  a.  i 
only  a  very  few  days  in  a  severe  winter  when  the  harbor  below  tL: 
Battery  contains  large  fields  of  floating  ice  which  must  be  "bucked 
split  open  and  passed  through.  It  can,  therefore,  be  seen  that  thi 
ice  service  on  the  Staten  Island  Route  is  a  very  dijBEerent  oJi 
from  that  on  the  Lakes  where  a  channel  has  to  be  kept  open  f  * 
months  through  solid  and  stationary  ice-fields  on  either  side. 

For  a  number  of  reasons,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  suitable  form 
model  for  the  route  and  conditions  in  question  is  such  a  one 
outlined  in  the  design  shown.  The  reason  bearing  more  directs 
on  Mr.  Holloway's  remarks  is  this  :  In  passing  through  broken  ict 
or  comparatively  small  field-ice  floating  in  free  water,  i.  e.,  tx< 
confined  by  stationary  ice  on  each  side,  I  believe  it  is  far  bett< 
and  more  economical  of  \>o\ver  to  plow  up  this  ice,  split  it,  an 
push  it  to  one  side  (over-riding  it  only  slightly  with  the  uppe 
parts  of  bilges),  than  to  push  it  down  bodily  with  the  bow  and 
beat  it  down  with  the  paddles.  In  riding  down  a  field  of  thick  and 
tough  ice  the  huoyancy  of  a  great  part  of  the  field  has  to  be  ove^ 
come  in  addition  to  the  force  needed  to  break  a  channel ;  in  plow, 
ing  it  up  the  weight  of  only  that  small  portion  of  the  field  neai 
the  bow  is  raised  in  addition  to  the  force  required  to  break  th< 
ice ;  it  is  fair  to  assume,  too,  that  ice  is  more  easily  broken  by  \ 
force  applied  in  the  direction  in  which  it  is  not  watei^-horne.  Th< 
shearing  or  breaking  strength  in  ice  is  small  when  the  ice  is  takei 
alone,  but  when  that  ice  is  hacked  up  by  water  throughout  its  wholt 
surface  this  strength  becomes  very  much  increased. 

Mr.  Emery's  exceptions  in  regard  to  ice  banking  up  in  front  o: 
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tlie  bow  and  being  driven  down  to  be  sheared  between  the  propel- 
ler blades  and  rudder  or  stern  post,  are  certainly  well  taken,  and 
it  is  this  very  objection  which  was  the   subject  of  most  serious 
thought  when  making  the  design.     It  was  the  consideration  of  this 
point,  togetlier  with  the  accompanying  advantages  of  finer  lines  for 
speed,  which  led  directly  away  from  the  "spoon  bow,"  which  in  a 
more  or  less  pronounced  shape  is  present  on  all  New  York  ferry- 
boats.   Tiie  "  spoon   bow "  on  a  screw-boat  would  undoubtedly 
cause  the  action  which  "Mr,  Emerv  describes :  in  such  a  bow  the  ab- 
rupt  "shoulder"  or  "bilge"  which  overrides  and  bears  down  the 
ice  commences  at  or  very  near  the  stem  ;  in  the  design  of  the  paper 
tl]is  "shoulder"  commences,   xiery  gradually^  about  midway  be- 
tween  stations  80  and  90  (see  Fig.  85.)    Forward  of  this  any  im- 
niersed  section  of  hull  is  an  extremely  sharp  wedge  with  no  tendency 
^^hatever  to  ride  dawn  the  ice.     In  fact,  the  shape  of  guard-stem 
»nd  braces  will  tend  to  raise  the  ice  or  other  floating  matter  in  the 
^vake  of  the  screw,  and  the  action  of  the  bow-wave  (when  at  consider- 
able speed)  will  continue  this  rising  tendency  to  at  least  station  90. 
I  have  tried  to  do  exactly  what  Mr.  Emery  suggests  and  advocates, 
viz.:  throw  the  bow-screw  out  ahead  of  where  the  ice  would  be 
banked  up  and  pressed  down.     I  have  done  this  and  at  the  same 
"time  kept  the  screw  shielded,  as  it  should  be,  by  the  stem-guard, 
braces  and  deck.     I  have  also  kept  the  rudder  forward  of  the  screw 
6o  that  it  may  be  in  the  most  efficient  position  for  deflecting  the 
2>^opeUing  cnt'rcnt  when  this  same  screw  is  the  stern  screw  (boat 
moving  in  reverse  direction).     It  should  be  remembered  that  I  can 
easily  get  12  to  14  inches  more  immersion  for  the  screw  if  thought 
necessary,  and  by  using  the  Kunstadter  arrangement,   I  can  do  this 
without  increasing  the  draught.    The  design  is,  as  I  have  said,  only 
in  outline  to  "  talk  at."     It  can  most  certainly  be  improved  when 
stiidyino^  out  details  and  working:  drawino^a     The  shearins:  action 
"which  Mr.  Emery  fears,  cannot  take  place  unless  the  ice  is  over- 
^'i<iien  ^ud p7'essed  down  into  the  screw;  if  I  avoid  this  pressing 
^own  until  after  I  have  got  the  ice  past  the  screw  I  have  avoided 
the  trouble. 

Independent  paddles  with  two  sets  of  compound,  inclined,  di- 
^'ect  acting  engines  arranged  below  decks  so  as  to  take  up  the 
^nie  deck  and  cabin  space  as  in  the  present  arrangement  (see 
^jgs. 77  and  78)  would  certainly  bean  improvement,  but  it  is  main- 
lined that  this  would  be  only  a  slight  one,  compared  with  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  obtained  with  screws.  There  would  be  a  material 
14  ♦ 
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increase  in  the  weight  of  engines  and  machinery,  and  the  weight  of 
boilers,  hull,  etc.,  would  remain  about  as  in  the  third  boat  of  tlie  table, 
witli  no  gain  whatever  in  that  very  important  item,  dedkroom.  It 
would  also  involve  two  engineers,  and  more  complicated  and  ex- 
pensive machinery  than  the  third  boat.  The  only  gain  would  be  that 
of  considerably  increased  maneuvering  power  and,  in  my  opinion, 
this  power  would  be  considerabl}'  less  than  with  screws,  especially 
if  the  Kunstadter  system,  or  some  similar  one  is  used,  because,  tak- 
ing the  model  of  screw-boat,  the  "arm"  through  which  the  turn- 
ing force  of  the  screw  acts  (t.  e.,  the  half  length,)  is  about  4^  times 
as  great  as  that  of  the  paddle  under  similar  circumstances  (i.  e.,  the 
half  breadth  plus  \  face  of  paddle),  and  the  turning  force  of  tlie  screw 
and  deflected  current  from  rudder  resolved  at  right  angles  to  its 
"arm"  cannot  be  fairly  estimated  as  low  as  \  the  turning  force  of 
the  paddle.  Besides,  with  the  independent  paddle-engines,  we  still 
have  the  old,  slow  movement.  One  of  the  important  features  of 
the  screw  is  that  the  engine  in  maneuvering  can,  in  emergencies, 
be  started  at  full  power,  and  reversed  at  same  almost  instantly. 
An  examination  of  the  maneuvering  of  boats  with  independent 
paddles,  such  as  theTrm.  T,  Hartj  at  Newburgh,  for  instance,  will 
not  be  very  encouraging  if  we  bear  in  mind  at  the  same  time  some 
of  the  admitted  advantages  of  screws  in  this  particular. 

Mr.  Stratton  misapprehends  my  meaning  when  he  assumes  that 
I  propose  the  compound  beam  engine  for  short  ferry-routes.  I  am 
decidedly  of  his  opinion  that  it  is  not  the  thing  for  routes  directly 
across  the  East  River,  such  as  Fulton,  Hall  Street,  Catherine  and 
similar  ferry -routes.  I  am  not  so  sure  about  the  North  River  routes. 
There  is  evidently  a  point  somewhere  at  which  the  fitness  of  such 
an  engine  for  different  lengths  of  route  changes;  this  point,  to 
my  mind,  is  somewhere  between  ferries  of  such  length  as  above 
mentioned  and  those  equal  in  length  (five  miles)  to  the  Staten  Island 
Ferry.  It  was  with  special  reference  to  this  latter  ferry  that  the 
compound  beam  engine  was  considered,  and  even  then,  as  "at  best 
but  half  a  step,"  in  view  of  the  advantages  offered  by  the  screw- 
engine. 

Mr.  See  believes  that  I  liave  sacrificed  handiness  by  abandoning 
twin  screws  with  their  separate  engines,  as  in  the  Mersey  boats,  in 
favor  of  a  single  screw  at  each  end  both  on  one  engine.  With 
the  use  of  the  Knnstiidter  gear  I  do  not  sacrifice  any  part  of  my 
maneuvering  power;  although  without  that  gear  it  is  true  that  as 
much   maneuvering  power  is  not  attained  with  single  screws  as 
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ith  twins.    I  simply  give  up  in  this  particular  case  a  portion  of  the 
"handiness  for  the  sake  of  simplifying  the  machinery  and  reducing 
t.lie  running  expenses,  still  having  a  superior  amount  of  handiness 
loft.    If  two  engines  are  used,  either  with  two  sets  of  twin  screws 
or  with  single  and  independent  screws,  it  will  cost  between  $170 
a.nd  $200  per  month  extra  for  engineers'  wages  alone  {two  extra  for 
*' watch  and  watch "),  whereas  with  the  arrangement  shown,  the 
screw-boat  takes  no  more  engine-room  force  than  the  ''Southfield" 
t3^pe.     The  design  of  any  boat  consists  of  compromises;  efficien- 
cies on  the  one  hand  being  reduced  to  obtain  certain  desired  advan- 
tages on  the  other,  and  so  make  the  boat  as  a  whole  more  suitable 
for  the  special  purposes  intended.     The  matter  of  losing  economy 
V>y  cutting  out  the  air-pump  and  substituting  a 'Miigh-pressure  " 
surface  condenser,  is  in  itself  a  very  broad  and  comprehensive  sub- 
ject, incapable  of  being  argued  properly  here  for  lack  of  space,  and 
because  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides.     Briefly,  however, 
I  will  give  some  of  u\y  reasons  for  preferring  the  arrangement  pro- 
posed in  the  paper  to  that  of  the  ordinary  surface  condenser  and 
^ir-pump.     I  believe  that  very  often  on  board  ship  the  conditions 
^re  such  that  the  most  efficiency  can  be  obtained  by  taking  only 
enough  heat  out  of  the  exhaust  steam  to  reduce  it  to  water  of  a 
^^niperature  which  can  be  handled  by  pumps  and  then  forcing  this 
^^ater  through  an  exhaust  feed-heater  back  to  the  boiler.     In  this 
^^^3'  it  is  perfectly  practicable  to  keep  the  temperature  of  feed  at 
^lie   check-valve  over  200°,  instead  of  at  or  below  120°,  as  in  the 
^J'dinary  way.     After  the  exhaust  steam  is  reduced  to  water  which 
^^ti  be  handled  and  put  back  into  the  boiler, any  further  abstraction 
^f    lieat  is  useless  and  causes  a  c?iV^c^  loss^  because  that  heat  must 
*^^  put  back  again,  and  even  if  it  is  put  back  by  the  exhaust  steam, 
^*^ore  is  a  loss.     To  this  loss  (large  in  many  cases)  add  the  power 
*"^cjuired  to  run  the  air-pump,  together  with  the  first  and  running 
^ost,  weight,  and  room  of  that  pump  ;  also  the  care,  attention,  and 
^^pairs  which  it  requires ;    the  extra   power   for  the  circulating 
puinp  above  that  required  with   the  '*  high-pressure "  condenser, 
^^^d  the  extra  weight,  cost,  space  occupied,  and  attention  needed  in 
tVie  whole  vacuum   rig  aside  from  the  air-pump.     Then   set  off 
^gftinst  this  the  saving  of  steam  or  the  actual  gain  in  horse-power 
t>y  the  use  of  a  vacuum. 

The  balance,  to  my  mind,  is  strongly  against  the  vacunm  in  the 
^^e  under  consideration.  On  shore  it  is  an  entirely  different  mat- 
ter.    ^  vacuum  often  costs  absolutely  nothing  there,  and  is  pure 
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gain  ;  but  in  many  cases  afloat  it  costs  in  power,  loss  of  heat^  spacer 
weight,  and  other  things,  far  more  than  it  comes  to. 

Therefore,  instead  of  sacrificing  economy  by  dispensing  with  the 
air-pump  in  this  case,  I  tlioiight  I  was  getting  rid  of  a  mnsance.  I 
must  insist  that  tlie  braces  at  the  stern  will  not  "  act  as  a  net  to  in- 
tercept "  floating  matter,  simply  because,  in  the  natural  course  of 
things,  the  immediate  wake  of  a  vessel  is  always  cleared  of  such 
things  by  the  hull.  Water,  and  matter  which  it  supports,  will  not 
flow  in  horizontally  along  the  "  run  "  of  a  ship  in  motion,  and  in  a 
vessel  moving  through  ice,  it  is  well  known  that  the  immediate 
wake  is  clear.  Ice,  or  other  floating  matter,  and  the  water,  too, 
when  pushed  to  one  side,  stays  there.  This  is  matter  of  fact,  not 
matter  of  opinion.  Even  where  ice  is  overridden,  it  is  forced  up 
the  inclined  bilges  by  its  buoyancy  and  leaves  the  ship's  bottom  or 
side  at  some  distance  from  the  center  line,  toward  which  it  does 
not  return^  unless  drawn  down  and  into  the  screw  by  the  screw's 
suction,  and  this  latter  happens  only  to  a  very  slight  extent  in  tugs 
and  similar  screw  vessels.  I  do  not  deny  that,  in  backing  and  fill- 
ing in  ice,  a  chunk  might  get  wedged  into  the  guards,  but  this 
would  be  a  chance  accident,  not  a  regular  and  natural  thing.  A 
little  working  of  the  rudder  and  a  boat-hook,  used  from  the  deck, 
would  clear  the  ice.  I  propose  using  both  bow  and  stern  rudders 
(independently)  all  the  time,  as  intimated  on  page  193  of  paper; 
the  rudder  blades  are  to  be  arranged  with  suitable  preponderance 
and  worked  clear  around,  the  two  forward  edges  always  pointing 
one  way.  In  such  case  the  rudders  will  not  be  "liable  to  freeze 
fast  to  the  cutwater."  If  the  boat  is  laid  up  during  freezing  weather 
the  rudders  will  be  blocked  with  ice  at  the  water-line,  undoubtedly 
and  will  have  to  be  "cut  out"  just  as  I  have  seen  rudders  an^ 
screws  and  paddles  "  cut  out "  under  similar  conditions.  With  goo  ^ 
design  and  construction  the  toggle  joint  in  marine  shafting  liFi 
been  used  satisfactorily  under  far  more  trying  circumstances  aim. 
transmitting  far  more  power  than  required  in  this  case,  where  i  "t 
extreme  angle  is  less  than  2°;  notably  in  the  steamship  Bi^ 
tannic,  working  through  an  angle  of  over  18°,  I  believe.  Tl  i 
Britamiic  was  altered  and  a  straight  shaft  put  in,  because  <: 
trouble  in  the  lowering  and  raising  gear  of  her  shaft  and  the  struct 
ural  weakness  of  her  stern ;  not  on  account  of  the  toggle-joir^ 
The  steamship  Stratheden^  with  a  toggle-joint  working  throu 
90°  and  under  the  most  trying  conditions,  has  been  running  withai 
trouble  since  the  early  part  of  1882.     Instances  could  be  mult 
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plied.  Prof.  Thnrston's  relation  of  his  experience  with  the  Hobo- 
ken  Terry  Company  in  regard  to  a  proposed  screw-boat  ia  1871,  is 
most  interesting  news  to  nie;  the  time  was  evidently  not  **  ripe '* 
then  for  the  proposed  advance,  but  now  that  our  cousins  across  the 
water  have  shown  us  the  lead  in  its  practical  application,  it  seems 
to  me  we  can  with  advantage  give  more  attention  to  this  matter  of 
screw  ferry-boats. 
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CXCVL 

TEE  RATING    OF  STEAM  BOILERS   BY  HORSE- 
POWERS FOR  COMMERCIAL  PURPOSES. 

BT  W.  P.  TBOWBRIDGX,  MXW  TOBK,  N.  T.,  AND  C.  B.  RICHARDS,  NSW  HATXN,  CORK. 

The  use  of  the  term  horsepower  to  designate  tlie  capacity  of  a 
boiler  for  making  steam  lias  become  so  far  nniversal,  at  least  in 
this  countr}^  tliat  it  is  employed  at  once  to  furnish  in  a  general 
way,  not  only  a  basis  for  estimating  the  fii'st  cost,  but  also  a  meas- 
ure of  the  performance  of  a  boiler  when  in  use. 

Even  if  it  were  desirable  there  would  probably  be  little  pros- 
pect of  success  in  any  effort  which  might  be  made  to  substitute 
any  other  form  of  expression  or  to  give  any  other  name  to  the  unit 
by  which  boilers  are  commercially  rated.  Wlien  a  boiler  is  spoken 
of,  or  advertised  as  a  ten,  twenty,  or  fifty  horse-power  boiler,  it  is 
implied  that  a  unit  which  in  this  connection  is  called  a  horse-power 
is  used  to  measure  in  some  way  the  magnitude,  or  value,  or  per- 
formance of  such  boiler. 

The  question  then  immediately'  arises,  what  is  the  character  of 
this  unit  which,  whether  properly  or  not,  has  come  into  use  in  con- 
nection with  boilers?  That  it  has  not  the  same  meaning:  as  when 
employed  as  a  unit  of  rate  of  work  is  at  once  conceded ;  but  that 
it  is  considered  to  be  a  unit  of  measure  of  some  kind,  is  also  cer- 
tain, otherwise  it  could  not*  have  come  into  use  commercially  as 
designating,  by  its  multiples,  the  value  of  what  one  man  sells  and 
another  man  buys — the  basis  of  a  contract. 

In  their  most  common  uses,  boilei*s  may  be  said  to  be  the  sources 
of  energy  which  is  utilized  or  exerted  in  actual  work  performed 
through  the  medium  of  engines  of  greatly  varying  economical 
efficiency.  But  inasmuch  as  the  efficiency  or  inefficiency  of  an 
engine  in  no  way  effects  the  possible  performance  of  the  boiler, 
or  the  possible  value  of  the  boiler,  it  is  admitted  that  the  term 
horse-power  as  a  unit  applied  to  boilers  has  no  direct  reference  to 
work  performed.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  expression  originated 
in  the  idea  that  a  boiler  which  is  intended  to  supply  steam  for  an 
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engine  of  a  given  liorse-power  niaj'  properly  be  called  a  boiler  of 
SL  given  horse-power;  for  this  term,  as  applied  to  boilers,  has  come 
^own  to  us  from  a  remote  lime  when  there  were  few  if  any  appli- 
cations for  the  use  of  steam  except  for  supplying  engines  which 
differed  little  from  one  another  in  their  economical  efficiency.  The 
incongruity  of  the  expression  has,  however,  become  more  apparent 
as  the  use  of  boilers  for  other  purposes  than  power  has  been  ex- 
tended, and  for  which  purposes  they  are  still  sold  by  the  horse- 
power, and  it  is  becoming  more  important  every  year  that  the  true 
significance  of  this  unit  as  applied  to  boilers  should  if  practicable 
be  properly  defined. 

In  commercial  transactions,  where  a  unit  is  employed  to  define 
the  quantity  or  value  of  the  thing  bought  and  sold,  that  unit  has 
a  valuo  at  least  approximately  definite  and  universally  accepted, 
either  expressed  by  the  unit  itself,  or  implied  through  common 
usage,  or  by  some  statutory  provision.  Men  buy  flour  by  the  bar- 
rel with  confidence  because  they  know  that  a  barrel  of  flour  must 
by  law  weigh  a  certain  number  of  pounds.  Land  is  sold  by  the 
squarc  foot  or  by  the  acre,  but  it  is  understood  that  all  surface 
measurements  of  land  thus  bought  and  sold  are  reduced  to  hori- 
zontal planes,  otherwise  there  could  be  no  universal  unit  of  land 
measure  such  as  is  now  employed;  and  in  all  standard  commercial 
transactions  where  units  of-  measure  or  value  are  used,  law  or  cus- 
tom sufficiently  defines  the  unit  of  measure,  so  that  there  need  not 
be  any  misunderstanding  as  to  tiie  signification  of  the  particular 
terms  employed  ;  and  it  will  hardly  be  disputed  that  both  parties  to 
a  contract  cannot  be  fully  and  equally  protected  unless  both  dis- 
tinctly understand  the  scope  and  meaning  of  the  specific  terms 
used  in  the  atjreement  between  them. 

An  appai-atus  for  generating  steam  is  a  complicated  structure 
when  considered  in  reference  to  the  draft,  to  the  proportions  of 
its  parts,  to  its  details  of  construction,  and  to  its  management.  A 
variety  of  circumstances  connected  with  combustion,  transfer  of 
heat,  and  evaporation  of  water,  combine  to  give  it  a  specific  value 
to  the  purchaser,  who  however  as  a  general  rule  has  little  knowl- 
edge of  the  definite  principles  whiph  govern  its  performances. 
Without  better  guidance  than  is  now  afforded,  the  buyer  must 
trust  largely  to  the  manufacturer  or  vender  to  obUiin  what  he  needs  ; 
and  if  disjippointment  or  disagreement  occur  the  former  is  usually 
quite  jielplccis  from  not  having  been  able  to  understand  distinctly 
what  he  has  purchased,  and  from  the  absence  of  any  common  usage 
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ifi  saving  30  per  cent,  of  the  fuel  used  with  the  original  combi- 
nation. This  fnel  consumption,  liowever,  is  a  matter  totally  for- 
eign to  the  question  of  horse-power.  Boiler  maker  now  demands 
payment  of  his  bill ;  payment  is  refused  on  the  ground  that  the 
new  boilers  were  not  60  horse-power  each ;  experts  sent  again  to 
straighten  matters  out;  mill  owner  says  to  him  :  "My  old  boilers 
were  only  60  horse-power  each ;  here  they  are  out  in  the  yard,  meas- 
ure them  for  yourself,  and  they  run  my  mill  satisfactorily ;  your 
new  boilers  would  not  run  my  mill,  therefore  I  hold  that  they  were 
not  (JO  hoi*se-power  boilers.  By  your  failing  to  deliver  two  60 
horse-power  boilers  which  I  have  ordered,  you  have  put  me  to  the 
expense  of  buying  a  new  engine.  You  have  caused  my  mill  to  be 
stopped  for  several  weeks,  and  instead  of  my  paying  yon  for  these 
boilers,  I  ought  to  sue  you  for  damages."  Expert  says:  "When  we 
accepted  your  order  for  boiler8,we  gave  you  a  detailed  specification 
of  exactly  what  we  proposed  to  furnish  you ;  we  furnished  you  ex- 
actly what  we  said  we  would  do,  and,  not  only  that,  but  furnished 
exactly  what  we  had  l)een  selling  for  60  horse-power  boilers  for  the 
last  twelve  or  fifteen  years.  These  boilers  are  known  in  the  trade 
regularly  as  60  horse-power  boilers,  and  they  ali^eady  develop  by 
actual  test  80  horse-power  each.  We  will  make  no  discount  on  our 
bill,  and  you  must  pay  every  dollar  of  it  or  stand  suit/'  The  man 
paid  the  bill  without  suit. 

CaseB. — Mill  owner  says  to  boiler  manufacturer:  "I  like  your 
boilers  very  much,  but  you  overrate  them,  the  240  horse-power 
boiler  which  you  sold  me  does  not  give  over  200.  I  have  another 
boiler  of  same  general  type  as  yours  which  is  very  much  more  satis- 
factory ;  no  difliculty  at  all  in  raising  steam  with  it,  and  I  think  it 
is  as  good  a  boiler  in  every  respect."  Boiler  manufacturer  sends 
expert  to  determine  cause  of  this  complaint.  He  tests  both  boilers ; 
the  240  horse-power  boiler  will  only  develop  200  horse-power  on 
tlie  basis  of  30  pounds  of  water  evaporated,  while  the  other  boiler 
rated  at  120  horse  power  develops  over  200.  As  the  240  horse- 
power boiler  was  sold  with  the  understanding  that  it  would  easily 
develop  that  amount,  it  is  necessary  to  find  the  cause  of  its  lack  of 
power,  and  this,  easily  discovered.  It  has  the  modern  ratio  of  heat- 
ing to  grate  surface  of  40  to  1,  but  in  the  circuitous  passages  through 
its  tubes  and  between  the  boiler  and  the  chimney  there  is  such  a 
bad  arrangement  of  flue  with  three  or  four  right-angle  bends  in  it, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  force  of  draft  at  the  end  of  the  boiler  of 
more  than  0.15  of  an  inch  of  water  column.     The  other  boiler  has 
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tho  ratio  of  beating  to  grate  surface  of  20  to  1,  and  direct  pas- 
sage for  the  gases  into  the  chimney^  and  a  force  of  draft;  at  the  rear 
of  the  boiler  eqaal  to  |  of  an  inch  water  column.     These  were  the 
regular  conditions  or  practice  in  that  mill,  and  had  been  so  steadily 
for  at  least  two  years.     The  engineer  and  fireman  liked  the  120 
horse-power  boiler  much  the  best,  for  they  could  always  get  the  fire 
to  burn  well  under  it,  while  it  was  frequently  sluggish  under  the 
other.     Expert  tells  mill  owner  your  complaint  about  this  210  horse- 
power boiler  is  entirely  a  just  one,  you  ought  to  have  complained 
about  it  long  ago ;  but  the  fault  is  not  with  the  boiler,  it  was  with 
tlie  flue  connections.     If  you  would  place  these  boilers  each  in  the 
position  of  the  other,  and  give  this  old  boiler  the  poor  draft,  and 
tlxe  new  boiler  the  good  draft,  you  would  have  things  about  exactly 
right.     The  new  boiler  would  then  give  j^ou  about  800  horse-power 
of   steam,  and  the  old  boiler  about  120,  which  it  ought  to  do  instead 
of   200.     The  new  boiler  is  not  working  economically,  because  it 
not  worked  up  to  its  capacity,  the  fire  does  not  burn  fast  enough 
insure  good  combustion,  and  the  radiation  is  a  higher  percentage 
the  total  work  done  than  it  should  be.     The  old  boiler  is  also 
rked  with  very  bad  economy,  becsiuse  more  heat  is  given  out  by 
t^lio  fuel  than  the  boiler  can  absorb.     The  flup  gases  leaving  the  new 
\>oiler  are  too  low  in  temperature  to  secure  the  best  results,  only 
about  300  degrees,  while  those  passing  from  the  old  boiler  are  about 
OOO.    This  involves  a  serious  loss  of  fuel.     That  240  horse-power 
l>oiler  will  easily  give  you  300  or  350  horse  power  if  you  set  it 
properly.     In  this  case  also,  the  question  of  fuel  consumption  does 
not  enter  into  the  meaning  of  the  term  horse-power,  either  in  the 
mind  of  the  mill  owner  or  the  boiler  manufacturer. 

Case  C. — Another  boiler  of  240  horse-power  and  identical  pro- 
Portions  is  complained  of  because  it  does  not  furnish  enough  steam. 
Expert  tests  it  and  finds  it  just  does  produce  about  240  horse-power. 
^he  draft  is  excellent,  coal  may  be  burned  when  the  fire  has  been 
thoroughly  cleaned  at  the  rate  of  40  pounds  per  square.foot  of  grate 
^^^faee,  but  within  two  hours  the  coal  clinkers  so  badly  and  the 
S^tes  become  choked  so  that  no  more  than  20  pounds  can  be  burned 
P®^  square  foot  of  grate  ;  the  clinker  is  very  difficult  to  remove  from 
the  grate  bars,  and  during  the  cleaning  steam  goes  down  to  such 
^  low  point  that  the  engine  will  not  run.    Mill  owner  says  your 
"^Uer  is  not  a  240  horse-power  boiler.     You  have  caused  me  serious 
^^tnage  by  selling  it  to  me  as  such,  and  if  you  don't  straighten  this 
^sitter  out  I  will  give  your  boilers  a  bad  name  all  over  the  country. 
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ifi  saving  30  per  cent,  of  the  fuel  used  with  the  original  combi- 
nation. This  fuel  consumption,  liowever,  is  a  matter  totally  for- 
eign to  the  question  of  horse-power.  Boiler  maker  now  demands 
payment  of  his  bill ;  payment  is  refused  on  the  ground  that  the 
new  boilers  were  not  60  horse-power  each ;  experts  sent  again  to 
straighten  matters  out;  mill  owner  says  to  him  :  "My  old  boilers 
were  only  60  horse-power  each ;  here  they  are  out  in  the  yard,  meas- 
ure them  for  yourself,  and  they  run  my  mill  satisfactorily ;  your 
new  boilers  would  not  run  my  mill,  therefore  I  hold  that  they  were 
not  CO  hoi*se-power  boilers.  By  your  failing  to  deliver  two  60 
horse-power  boilers  which  I  have  ordered,  you  have  put  me  to  the 
expense  of  buying  a  new  engine.  You  have  caused  my  mill  to  be 
stopped  for  several  weeks,  and  instead  of  my  paying  you  for  these 
boilers,  I  ought  to  sue  you  for  damages."  Expert  says:  "When  we 
accepted  your  order  for  boiler8,we  gave  you  a  detailed  specification 
of  exactly  m- hat  we  proposed  to  furnish  you ;  we  furnished  you  ex- 
actly what  we  said  we  would  do,  and,  not  only  that,  but  furnished 
exactly  what  we  had  been  selling  for  60  horse-power  boilers  for  the 
last  twelve  or  fifteen  years.  These  boilere  are  known  in  tlie  trade 
regularly  as  60  horse-power  boilers,  and  they  ali'eady  develop  by 
actual  test  80  horse-power  each.  We  will  make  no  discount  on  our 
bill,  and  you  must  pay  every  dollar  of  it  or  stand  suit/'  The  man 
paid  the  bill  without  suit. 

CaseB. — Mill  owner  says  to  boiler  manufacturer:  "I  like  your 
boilers  very  much,  but  you  overrate  them,  the  240  horse-power 
boiler  which  you  sold  me  does  not  give  over  200.  I  have  another 
boiler  of  same  general  type  as  yours  which  is  very  much  more  satis- 
factory ;  no  difficulty  at  all  in  raising  steam  with  it,  and  I  think  it 
is  as  good  a  boiler  in  every  respect."  Boiler  manufacturer  sends 
expert  to  determine  cause  of  this  complaint.  He  tests  both  boilers; 
the  240  horse-power  boiler  will  only  develop  200  horse-power  on 
tlie  basis  of  30  pounds  of  water  evaporated,  while  the  other  boiler 
rated  at  120  horse  power  develops  over  200.  As  the  240  horse- 
power boiler  was  sold  with  the  understanding  that  it  would  easily 
develop  that  amount,  it  is  necessary  to  find  the  cause  of  its  lack  of 
power,  and  this,  easily  discovered.  It  has  the  modern  ratio  of  heat- 
ing to  grate  surface  of  40  to  1,  but  in  the  circuitous  passages  through 
its  tubes  and  between  the  boiler  and  the  chimney  there  is  such  a 
bad  arrangement  of  flue  with  three  or  four  right-angle  bends  in  it, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  force  of  draft  at  the  end  of  the  boiler  of 
more  than  0.15  of  an  inch  of  water  column.    The  other  boiler  has 
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^en  of  no  aid  to  the  court?  The  seller  may  have  been  honest 
Gnongh,  but  there  was  no  definite  understandiug  in  regard  to  the 
meaning  of  the  terms  craploj'ed  in  the  contract,  not  even  such  as 
flight  in  some  transactions  be  derived  from  common  usage. 

Again,  we  will  suppose  a  man  to  purchase  two  boilers  of  the 

Bame  nomiral  horse-power  from  two  manufacturers.     lie  may  pay 

the  same  or  different  prices  for  the  boilers.     He  confidently  puts 

them  at  work  under  the  same  conditions  of  draft,  etc.,  and  quite 

fiatarally  finds  very  different  results.      Experts  are  again  called  in, 

and  each,  independently  of  the  other,  tests  both  boilers;  they  find 

'iot  only  that  their  determinations  disagree  as  to  the  two  boilers, 

tut  neither  boiler  gives  according  to  their  rating  the  power  for 

^^^lich  it  was  sold.      Surely  in  this  case  again  the  unit  of  boiler 

power  as  defined  has  been  of  little  help  even  in  standard  tests. 

^-^t   us  suppose,  however,  that  the  experts  agree   beforehand   as 

^^  the  conditions  under  which  they  will  make  the  tests;  their  re- 

^iilts  harmonize,  but  unless   they   have  been,  invested  with  the 

power  of  arlitratorSj  the  results  are  of  no  value  in  settling  the 

^'^puto.     They  have  agreed  to  agree  on  certain  points,  that  is  all. 

-■-lioy  have  not  settled  the  dispute  between  the  contending  parties. 

If  such  things  can  happen  in  a  common  commercial  transaction, 
*^^  ^omedy  is  needed,  and  these  hypothetical  cases,  if  they  be  pos- 
^*  «->le  ones  (of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt),  show  that  the  unit  of 
^^■•^iler  power  as  defined  and  explained  by  the  committee,  is  not 
ciently  definite  and  does  not  supply  what  is  needed.  This 
^^  it  should  be  so  defined  that  an  expert  in  making  a  test  in  cases 
^fec5  those  above  mentioned  must  adopt  certain  conditions,  fixed 
^tlier  by  common  usage  or  by  the  terms  employed  in  defining  the 
'>.it.  Ilis  results  will  then  settle  a  question  in  dispute — not  as  a 
'•'^^tter  of  his  opinion  or  judgment,  but  as  a  matter  of  experiujental 
*-^^ots.  His  opinion,  or  his  choice  of  dominating  conditions  or  cir- 
^^^ instances,  need  not,  and  should  not,  enter  into  the  result. 

A  steam  boiler  is  an  apparatus  or  structure  in  which  a  part  only 

*^f  the  heat  evolved  in  the  combustion  of  fuel  is  imparted  to  water, 

^^OTi verting   it  into  steam.     The  proportion  of  the  whole  heat  so 

"^vansferrcd  per  pound  of  coal,  depends  on  several  independent  cir- 

^^1  instances:  to  wit,  the  quality  of  the  coal,  the  rate  of  combustion 

^^i"  draft,  the  management  of  the  fires,  and  the  amount  of  heating 

^^irface  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  heated  gases  and  to  the  radi- 

^tion  from  the  incandescent  fuel. 

The  quality  of  the  coal  and  the  management  of  the  fires  are 
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under  the  control  of   the  purchaser.     Custom  or  common  us^g-c; 
and    even    tlie   ordinary   principles   of    fair   deah'ng,   would      clc- 
niand  that,  in  case  of  a  dispute,  good  ordinary  coal  should  be  uased, 
and  tliat  the  management  of  the  fires  should  not  be  intrusted  to  an 
ignorant  or  unskilled  stoker.     This  the  seller  has  a  right  to  expoct. 
Common  practice  and  universal  custom  in  both  these  respects  ixiay 
be  relied  on.     The  litiojant  who  should  insist  on  havin<j  his  boiler 
tested  with  inferior  coal,  and  under  the  management  of  an  ignoraxit 
stoker,  or  who  should  claim  that  he  must  get  the  full  rated  poi^^cr 
of  a  boiler  under  these  circumstances,  would  have  no  standing    iti 
court.    It  is  not  so,  however,  with  the  quantity  of  fuel  burned  oin.  a 
given  grate    in    a   given  time,  or  the  draft.     This  with  a  giv^n 
boiler  depends  on  the  dimensions  of  the  chimne}",  in  cases  of  cliL  «n- 
ney  draft,  for  which  common  practice  or  usage  aflfords  no  rtm^^e, 
although  the  draft   exercises  a  most  important  influence  on    ti-lie 
amount  of  evaporation  per  pound  of  coal  burned. 

The  height  of  the  chimney  may  vary  in  ordinary  practice  fr< 
20  feet  to  100  feet,  the  combustion  varying  between  these  liii 
generally  from  60  pounds  of  coal  burned  to  150  pounds,  for  e^^^=icn 
square  foot  of  cross-section  of  the  chimne3\ 

The  quantity  of  heating  surfii^ce  and  the  proportion  of  the  li 
ing  surface  to  the  grate  surface  must  almost  necessarily  be  H 
when  the  boiler  is  made ;  and  when  once  fixed  are  usually  inva.: 
ble;  but  the  draft  is  a  variable  quantity.     Here  then  is  one  of 
principal  points  where  the  buyer  and  seller  should  be  furnii 
with  some  common  ground  to  stand  upon.     They  cannot  refer* 
universal    usage  or  common  practice.     An   "average"  height 
chimney  or  rate  of   combustion   is  too  indefinite.      They  sin 
both  understand  what  rate  of  combustion  is  to  be  adopted  vv^l 
the  boiler  is  to  develop  the  power  for  which  it  is  guaranteecl 
certain  number  of  horse-powers. 

The  capacity  of  a  given  boiler  for  making  steam,  the  grate  ^^"^ 
heating  surfaces  being  fixed,  depends  directly  on  the  rapiditjj^        ^ 


the  combustion  or  the  quantity  of  fuel  burned  in  a  given  tii^^^^®» 
the  capacity  increasing  as  the  rate  of  combustion  increases,  but  \V    -^^ 
a  diminishing:  rate  of  increase. 

This  diminishing  rate  of  increase  in  the  power  of  the  hoi 
arises,  as  is  well   known,  from   the  fact   that  although   tho  li 
evolved  by  the  combustion  of    one   pound  of  fuel  is  the  bb 
whether  the  combustion  be  slow  or  rapid,  yet  the  proportion  of  t 
heat  which  is  transferred  to  the  water  in  a  given  time  depends  on 
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►  of  transfer  of  heat  through  the  metallic  plates,  a  greater  propor- 
of  heat  being  thus  transferred  with  slow  than  with  rapid  com- 
mon ;  a  greater  proportion  also  being  transferred  the  greater  the 
•unt  of   heating  surface  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  fuel 
led  in  a  unit  of  time, 
is  therefore  necessaiy  in  establishing  a  unit  of  boiler  power, 
the  rate  of  combustion  as  a  limiting  condition  shall  be  fixed, 
rwise  this  unit  will  be  an  indeterminate  quantity, 
y  referring  the  rate  of  combustion  to  the  heating  surface  this 
ct  is  not  only  attained  but  a  reasonably  uniform  standard  for 
economy  of  evaporation — a  most  important  consideration  in 
lection  with  the  market  value  of  boilers — is  secured, 
his  idea  of  referrinor  the  rate  of  combustion  to  the  heatinoj  sur- 
was  suggested  by  Kankine,  and  also  by  General  Morin,  and  if 
3  impossible  to  introduce  the  rate  of  combustion  as  an  element 
he  nnit  under  consideration,  it  seems  to  us  that  it  would  not  be 
sable  for  this  association  to  commit  itself   to  any  definition 
tever,  but  rather  to  discourage  the  use  of  the  expression  horse- 
er  as  applied  to  boilers. 

^e  believe  however  that  the  subject  is  well  worthy  of  further 
ideration  by  the  Society,  not  onl}^  with  the  object  of  giving,  as 
IS  possible,  uniformity  to  the  rating  of  boilers  throughout  the 
itry,  but  for  the  purpose  of  ailording  in  cases  of  actual  dispute 
itigation,  some  common  ground  for  engineers  and  experts  to 
i  upon  in  tlieir  determinations  of  the  commercial  ratingof  boilers, 
is  not  the  object  of  this  paper  to  discuss  in  detail  the  questions 
Ji  must  be  considered  in  establisliing  a  proper  unit  of  boiler 
er ;  nor  even  to  suggest  or  recommend  any  definite  formula 
>uch  a  unit ;  but  rather  to  urge  the  subject  upon  the  Society  as 
which  should  be  separated  entirely  froyn  that  of  hoiler  tests ; 
which,  since  it  has  come  before  the  Society  for  discussion  and 
m,  should  be  treated  with  the  care  which  its  importance  seems 
3serve. 

Miile  commercial  transactions  in  boilers  are  not  very  large  and 
nded,  compared  with  some  other  branches  of  trade,  yet  when  the 
ortanceof  the  steam  boiler  is  taken  into  account,  and  the  manv 
}s  which  may  dej)end  on  a  correct  understanding  of  the  term 
rse-power"  as  applied  to  it  are  considered,  it  seems  to  us  that 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  may  do  the  public 
al  and  substantial  service  by  making  this  subject  one  of  special 
ideration  and  action. 
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Purchasers  of  boilers,  who  are  chiefly  interested,  have  no  other 
resource  for  reliable  authority  or  information  than  the  deliberate 
decisions  of  an  engineering  society  like  this,  which  in  its  organiza- 
tion and  nieinbership  is  in  every  way  competent,  and  the  only 
public  authority  to  which  such  questions  can  properly  be  referred. 

In  conclusion,  we  desire  to  state  that  we  consider  that  the  chief 
object  to  l)e  attained  in  agitating  this  subject  is  the  adoption  of  a 
unit  80  clearl}'  and  precisely  defined  as  to  remove  as  far  as  possible 
all  uncertainties  as  to  the  conditions  which. form  the  basis  of  a  pur- 
chase and  sale,  and  under  which  precise  conditions  an  engineer  or 
expert  must  undertake  a  test  in  case  of  dispute. 

The  unit  of  boiler  power  which  shall  meet  public  expectation 
should  evidently  be  one  so  defined  that  no  two  experts  in  deter- 
mining the  power  of  a  boiler  could  substantially  or  materially  dis- 
agree in  their  determinations. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr,  Bahcock, — However  much  we  may  dislike  the  term  horse- 
power as  a  rating  for  boilers,  it  is  too  late  to  change  it  now,  and  as 
the  principal  thing  is  to  have  some  measure  to  use  for  that  purpose, 
it  matters  h'ttle  what  name  we  give  it.  "A  rose  bj'  any  other  name 
would  smell  as  sweet,"  has  passed  into  a  proverb.  It  is  certain  that 
a  bushel  would  be  no  less  in  capacity  or  usefulness  if  we  were  to 
call  it  a  '*  horse-measure,"  though  the  name  would  be  inappropriate. 
So,  while  we  may  not  like  the  term  horse-power,  the  name  is  of 
less  consequence  than  the  assurance  of  its  accuracy  as  a  measure. 
The  main  question  is :  Can  we  so  define  a  boiler  horse-power  tliat 
its  value  as  a  unit  of  measure  is  capable  of  accurate  determination. 

If  simplicity  were  all  that  is  desired,  we  might  adopt  Watt's 
unit  of  a  square  yard  of  heating  surface,  and  a  cubic  yard  of  con- 
tents. In  fact,  a  similar  system  has  been  the  basis  of  the  practical 
rating  of  boilei*s  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other;  the  unit,  how- 
ever, varying  from  six  square  feet  to  twenty,  according  to  the  loca- 
tion, the  style  of  boiler,  or  the  whim  of  the  boiler  maker.  But  a 
horse-power  based  on  amount  of  heating  surface  is  as  definite  aa 
would  be  a  gallon  which  should  be  defined  as  a  ^ownrf  ^j!?^MJter 
TKwde  into  a  pot. 

Watts  had  another  standard  of  horse-power  in  boilers  which  has 
been  used  to  some  extent,  defined  as  one  cubic  foot  of  water  evapo- 
rated per  hour.   This  is  better  than  a  square  yard  of  beating  surface, 
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and  is  sufficiently  simple,  but  is  still  far  from  a  definite  measure  of 
capacity,  and  mnch  too  large  for  modern  practice. 

The  committee  of  this  Society  in  their  able  report  discussed  at 
the  Xltli  meeting,  have  sought  to  give  us  a  standard  measure  of 
horse-power  in  boilers,  both  accurate  and  convenient.  The  ques- 
tion raised  by  the  paper  just  read  is  not  whether  such  a  standard  is 
too  large  or  too  small,  but  whether  it  is  sufficiently  accurate  for 
practical  use;  and  the  authors  argue  that  it  should  have  an  addi- 
tional element — namely,  the  cost  in  pounds  of  coal,  or,  as  they  ex- 
press it,  "the  quantity  of  fuel  required  to  evaporate  the  given 
weight  of  water  under  fixed  or  specified  conditions."  Would  this 
add  to  the  accuracy  of  the  unit,  or  to  the  convenience  of  its 
use? 

Let  us  suppose  it  has  been   adopted.     A  buys  of  B  a  boiler  of 

lOO  horse  power ,which  horse  power  is  to  be  thirty  pounds  of  water 

evaporated  per  hour,  from  100°  F.  into  steam  of  70  pounds  press- 

nre,  using  not  more  than  three  pounds  of  fuel  for  that  quantity. 

A  sets  up  his  boiler  with  a  chimney  40  feet  in  height,  and  burns 

pine  wood.     He  finds  he  can  evaporate  the  3,000  pounds  of  water 

por  hour  under  the  specified  conditions  as  to  temperature  and  press- 

'^^e,  but  that  it  requires  not  only  300  pounds  of  fuel  per  hour, 

^*Jt  eight  hundred,  and  therefore  claims  the  boiler  is  not  100-horse 

Flower.     ButivB  says  he  did  not  mean   pine  wood  when  he  said 

^uel :"  he  meant  anthracite  coal.    A  tries  anthracite  coal,  but  can 

*^^m  only  200  pounds  per  hour, which  evaporates  only  2,C00  pounds 

water.    Again  he  condemns  the  boiler  as  below  its  rating.   B  now 

^ims  that  the  chimney  is  too  short,  while  A  complains  that  he 

not  afford  to  pay  $6  a  ton  for  anthracite  when  he  can  get  pine 

ood   for  $1  a  cord,  or  Illinois  bituminous  coal  for  10  cents  per 

^shel;  so  B  agrees  that  Illinois  coal  is  "fuel,"  but  requires  the 

^^^ck  to  be  increased  to  100  feet.  After  the  delay  and  expense  of  these 

^^^terations  A  finds  his  boiler  evaporating  3,600  pounds  of  water  per 

^c>\n',  but  requiring  to  do  it  600  pounds  "fuel,"  Le,^  Illinois  coal. 

^f^ore  complaints  follow,  and  as  a  well  of  natural  gas  has  been  struck 

^^    the  vicinit}',  it  is  finally  agreed  that  that  is  the  cheapest  and  best 

fuel."     It  is  therefore  applied,  when  the  boiler  evaporates  5,000 

Tt^oiinds  in  an  hour;  but  as  there  is  no  way  of  weighing  the  fuel, 

-^  refuses  to  pay  for  his  boiler  on  the  ground  that  he  is  not  satis. 

^^d  that  it  has  the  power  guaranteed  !     How  much  better  oil  is  B 

^or  having  the  additional  element  of  fuel  in  his  definition  of  a 

^^orse  power? 
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Expert  says  the  trouble  is  not  with  the  boiler  bat  with  the  coal,  yo 
ought  to  u  0  better  coal.     Mill  owuer  says  that  is  the  best  coal  i 
this  part  of  the  country.     I  get  it  very  cheap  aud  am  not  going  t» 
change  it,  the  old  boilers  burned  that  coal  well  enough  and  yo» 
must  make  yours  do  it.     Expert  begs  for  a  little  delay,  ships  a  cai— 
load  of  that  same  coal  to  another  locality,  where  there  is  the  sam  . 
kind  of  a  boiler  which  has  a  record  with  a  fair  quality  of  bitumino 
coal  of  developing  60  per  cent,  above  its  rated  capacity  on  a  gra 
surface  which  has  been  cut  down  from  60  feet  to  48  square  feet, 
this  new  location  the  expert  finds  the  boilers  still  giving  satisfactio 
and  proceeds  to  test  the  boiler  with  the  car  load  of  coal  from  th 
other  place.     Within  half  an  hour  the  engines  stop  for  want 
steam,  the  fire  is  drawn  and  the  grate  surface  restored  to  its  origin 
60  square  feet  and  the  coal  tried  again,  aud  now  by  careful  firi 
and  frequent  cleaning  of  ii res  enough  steam  is  raised  to  keep  thee 
gine  running,  and  the  test  shows  that  this  boiler,  which  had  areco:»- 
of  developing  50  per  cent,  above  its  rated  power  with  contract^a 
gi-ate  surface,  develops  15  per  cent,  below  its  rated  power  with  tli^ 
enlarged  grate  surface.   The  problem  is  now  solved,  and  the  experr 
reports  that  for  this  peculiar  coal  the  standard  proportions  of  heat- 
ing to  grate  surface  must  not  be  followed.     To  secure  the  best 
suits  the  «:rate  surface  should  be  at  least  double,  and  the  coal  burn 
slowly  to  prevent  its  clinkering  and  to  provide  abundant  chance  for 
the  air  to  get  through  the  grates  to  burn  the  coal.    Mill  owner  who 
complained  of  his  240  pounds  horse-power  boiler  is  enlarging  his  mill 
and  orders  400  more  horse-power  of  boilers  on  the  same  typo  on  a 
guarantee  of  their  giving  satisfaction.     The  new  boilers  arc  built  in 
precisely  the  same  way  as  the  old,  but  the  grate  surface  is  made 
larger,  and  entire  satisfaction  results.     In  this  case  also  the  horse- 
power refers  to  the  amount  of  work  which  can  be  got  out  of  a 
boiler  and  not  to  the  amount  of  coal  burned,  to  produce  that  work; 
the  coal  in  fact  was  so  cheap,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  trifling  im- 
portance how  much  coal  was  used  compared  to  the  damage  which 
resulted  in  fj'cquent  stoppages  of  the  mill  for  want  of  steam. 

Cask  D. — Mill  owner  wants  about  400  horse-power  of  boilers; 
what's  the  price  ?  Answer,  $7,500.  Why,  that  is  exactly  double 
the  price  for  which  I  can  get  them  of  the  same  type  that  I  am 
now  using.  Salesman  investigates,  finds  that  he  is  using  two  flue 
boilers  each  of  400  square  feet  of  heating  sui-facc  and  four  of  them 
would  easily  produce  400  horse-power,  and  mill  owner  is  nearly  cor- 
rect in  saying  he  can  get  them  at  half  the  price  of  thoothei'S.     The 
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medicine  should  be  comprehended  by  the  patient,  though  we  can-^ 
not  deny  that  the  patient  would  be  better  off  for  knowing. 

Tlie  simpler  the  formula  of  our  desired  standard,  the  better.     We 
miglit  define  a  gallon  correctly  as  a  measure  7  inches  long,  6  inches 
>i^ide,  and  5]^  inches  deep;  and  to  determine  the  number  of  gallons 
ill   a  given  vessel,  we  could  divide  the  length  in  inches  by  7,  the 
A-vidth  by  6,  and  the  height  by  5|,  and  then  multiplying  these  quo- 
tients into  each  other,  we  should  have  the  contents  in  gallons.     A 
^«iich  simpler  way  is  to  say  that  a  gallon  is  a  measure  containing 
231  cubic  inches,  and  dividing  the  contents  in  cubic  inches  of  any 
^Cissel  by  that  number,  will  give  its  contents  in  gallons.      The 
^t.andard  proposed  by  the  committee  on  boiler  tests  is  of  the  first 
^■t^ai-acter,  composed  of  a  standard  temperature,  a  standard  weight, 
^   standard  pressure  and  a  standard  time.     Instead  of  adding  to 
tl^ese  a  standard  cost,  as  advocated  in  the  paper  under  review,  these 
ight  be  reduced  one-half  to  great  advantage.     A  dynamic  horse- 
wer  in  its  simplest  form  is  33,00  foot  pounds  per  minute.     A 
^-^^^iler  horse-power  should  be  defined  as  33,000  heat-units  per  hour 
'^'^^^jmrted  to  the  water.     That  represents  a  definite  quantity  of  work, 
^•i<i  is  simple  to  comprehend  and  handy  to  use.     It  so  nearly  cor- 
^*^€^ponds  with  the  standard  proposed  by  the  committee  as  to  be 
^'o.ctically  identical,  while  it  eliminates  the  elements  of  tempera- 
i*e,  weight,  and  pressure,  or  condenses  them  into  the  one  term — 
^^<^^t-units — and  being  simpler  in  expression,  is  more  readily  under- 
^t;c>od  and  calculated.     The  objection  which  has  been  made  that 
^- *>^ore  is  a  slight  difference  in  the  statements  as  to  what  constitute  a 
-*^^at-unit,  holds  with  equal  force  against  our  measures  of  length, 
**  ^    Prof.  Rogers  has  shown  us.     Nevertheless,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
^^se  our  foot  rules,  and  are  not  inconvenienced  in  practice  if  there 
^^   a  slight  discrepancy  between  them.     If  it  be  a  radically  new 
^^5cpression  of  the  measure,  that  is  no  objection,  for  a  society  like 
^l^is  is  fully  competent  to  suggest  and  adopt  a  novelty,  if  by  so 
^c>ingit  can  better  what  has  gone  before,  and  advance  the  con- 
^''^niences  of  mankind. 

Mr.  Kent — The  paper  of  Professors  Trowbridge  and  Richards 

^X>pears  upon  its  face  to  be  a  criticism  of  the  existing  custom  of 

^Pplyi^g  t'^G  term  horse-power,  with  the  existing  definitions  of  this 

^^rin,  to  steam  boilers,  "as  a  basis  of  estimating  the  fii'st  cost,"  and 

^Ifioas  "a  measure  of  the  performance  of  the  boiler  when  in  use." 

f^recisely  the  same  criticism  which  they  make  concerning  the  use 

I  ^nd  definition  of  this  term  as  applied  to  boilers  may  be  made  con 
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cerning  its  use  as  applied  to  steam  engines.  In  fact,  in  many  cases 
in  which  they  use  the  word  boiler,  the  word  engine  may  be  cor- 
rectly substituted. 

To  show  this  I  quote  from  their  paper,  placing  in  brackets  the 
words  necessary  to  make  their  statements  as  correct  in  reference  to 
engines  as  they  are  in  reference  to  boilers. 

"  What  is  the  character  of  this  unit,  which,  whether  properly  or 
not,  has  come  into  use  in  connection  with  boilers  [engines]  ?  That 
it  has  not  the  same  meaning  as  when  employed  as  a  unit  of  rate  of 
work  is  at  once  conceded,  but  that  it  is  considered  to  be  a  unit  of 
measure  [of  engines]  of  some  kind  is  also  certain,  otherwise  it  could 
not  have  come  into  use  commercially  as  designating  by  its  multiples 
the  value  of  [an  engine  which]  what  one  man  sells  and  another 
buys — the  basis  of  a  contract." 

*'  Boilers  [engines]  maybe  said  to  be  the  source  of  [prime  movers 
conveying]  energy  which  is  utilized  or  exerted  in  actual  work  per- 
formed through  the  medium  of  engines  [lines  of  shafting  and 
machinery]  of  greatly  varying  economical  efficiency.  But  inasmuch 
as  the  efficiency  or  inefficiency  of  an  engine  [the  shafting]  in  no 
way  affects  the  possible  performance  of  the  boiler  [engine],  or  the 
possible  value  of  the  boiler,  [engine]  it  is  admitted  [who  admits 
this?]  that  the  term  horse-power  as  a  unit  applied  to  boilers 
[engines]  has  no  direct  reference  to  the  work  performed."  A 
number  of  other  instances  may  be  given  where  the  word  "engine" 
may  be  substituted  for  "  boiler  "  in  their  paper. 

The  term  horse-power  has  two  meanings  in  engineering  litera- 
ture :  First,  an  absolute  unit  or  measure  of  the  rate  of  work,.that  is, 
of  the  work  done  in  a  certain  definite  period  of  time,  by  a  source 
of  energy,  as  a  steam  boiler,  a  waterfall,  a  current  of  air  or  water, 
or  by  a  prime  mover,  as  a  steam  engine,  a  water-wheel  or  a  wind- 
mill. The  value  of  this  unit,  whenever  it  can  be  expressed  in  foot 
pounds  of  energy,  as  in  the  case  of  steam  engines,  water-wheels 
and  water-falls,  is  33,000  foot  pounds  per  minute.  In  the  case  of 
boilers,  where  the  work  done,  the  conversion  of  water  into  steam, 
cannot  be  expressed  in  foot  pounds  of  energy,  the  value  which  the 
committee  on  boiler  trials  of  this  Society  would  give  to  the  term 
horse-power  is  equal  to  the  evaporation  of  30  pounds  of  water  of  a 
temperature  of  100  degrees  Fahrenheit  into  steam  at  70  pounds  press- 
ure above  the  atmosphere.  This  is  equivalent  to  Si^  poundsof  water 
from  and  at  212  degrees  Fahrenheit,  or  33,305  hea^unit8•  Both 
of  these  units  are  arbitrary,  the  first,  33,000  foot  pounds  per  mio- 
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ute,  first  adopted  by  James  Watt,  being  considered  equivalent  tow 
the  power  exerted  by  a  good  London  drauglit-horse,  and  the  30 
pounds  of  water  evaporated  per  hour  being  considered  to  bo  the 
steam  requirement  per  indicated  horse-power  of  an  average 
en^ne. 

The  second  definition  of  the  term  horse-power  is  an  approxim<ite 
measure  of  the  size,  capacity,  value  or  "rating"  of  a  boiler,  engine, 
water-wheel  or  other  source  or  conveyer  of  energy,  by  which  meas- 
ure it  may  be  described,  bought  and  sold,  advertised,  etc.     No  defi- 
nite value  can  be  given  to  this  measure,  which  varies  largely  with 
local  custom,  individual  prejudice,  or  individual  opinion  of  makers 
and   users  of  machinery.      The  nearest  approach   to  uniformity 
'^V'liich  can  be  arrived  at  in  the  term  "  horse-power  "  used  in  this 
s^nse,  is  to  say  that  a  boiler,  engine,  water-wheel  or  other  machine 
*^  i"ated  "  at  a  certain  horse-power,  should  be  capable  of  steadily  de- 
v- el  oping  that  horse-power  for  a  long  period  of  time  under  ordinary 
oonditions  of  use  and  practice,  leaving  to  local  custom,  to  the  judg- 
int  of  the  buyer  and  seller,  to  written  contracts  of  purchase  and 
>,  or  to  legal  decisions  upon  such  contracts,  the  interpretation  of 
"v^^lnat  is  meant  by  the  term  "  ordinar}*^  conditions  of  use  and  prac- 
"fcioe."     The  boiler  test  committee  so  used  the  word  horse-power  as 
^E^  x-atc  for  boilers  in  the  paragraph  in  their  report,  in  which  they 
^t:3.te  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee  that  a  boiler  rated  at 
^i.ny  stated  number  of  horse-powers,  should  be  "capable  of  devel- 
<:>I>ing  that  power  with  easy  firing,  moderate  draft,  and  ordinary 
"fuel,   while   exhibiting  good    economy ;    and    further,   that    the 
l>oiler  should  be  capable  of  developing  at  least  one-third  more  than 
its  rated  power  to  meet  emergencies  at  times  when  maximum 
economy  is  not  the  most  important  object  to  be  attained."     The 
committee  purposely  omitted  to  give  any  more  definite  rule  or 
formula  for  the  rating  of  a  boiler,  because  it  was  impossible  to  lay 
^own  any  law  or  formula  for  rating  a  boiler  which  would  be  at  all 
*ikely  to  meet  with  general  acceptance.     I  believe  this  is  the  only 
place  in  their  report  in  which  they  use  the  term  horse-power  as 
leaning  the  rating  of  a  boiler,  except  in  the  blank  for  reporting 
^he  trial,  item  44,  where  they  say,  "  horse-power — builders'  rating, 
^^    .    .    .    s<iuare  feet  per  horse-power,"  showing  clearly  that  they 
^^tend  to  have  the  builder  rate  the  horse-power  of  the  boiler  accord- 
^^g  to  his  own  ideas,  they  not  attempting  to  tell  him  how  he  should 
We  it,  except  as  in  the  paragraph  before  quoted.   In  all  other  cases, 
I  believe,  in  which  the  term  horse  power  is  used  in  the  report,  the 
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•  reference  is  to  the  absolute  measure  of  horse-power  as  a  rate  of 
work  (lone,  as  defined  in  the  first  definition  above. 

It  is  evident  in  the  first  of  the  above  definitions  that  a  horse- 
power is  an  absolute  unit,  and  that  its  elements  are  only,  first, 
pounds :  second,  temperature  of  the  water  and  steam  ;  and  third, 
time.  The  quantity  of  fuel  required  to  evaporate  the  water  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  horse-power  unit.  Professors  Trow- 
bridge and  Richards,  on  the  contrar}^  assert  that  one  of  the  essen- 
tial elements,  or  simple  units,  which  must  comprise  the  complex 
unit  of  commercial  boiler  power  is  the  quantity  of  fuel  required  to 
evaporate  the  given  weight  under  fixed  or  specific  conditions.*  It 
may  be  interesting  to  know  that  this  idea  of  fntroducing  the  ques- 
tion of  fuel  consumption  into  horse-power  is  at  least  forty  years 
old,  for  I  find  that  John  Bourne  answered  it  in  his  treatise  on  the 
Steam  Engine  in  1846.  He  says  (page  110,  3d  edition),  "In  esti- 
mating the  proper  proportions  for  a  boiler  and  its  appendages,  ref- 
erence ought  to  be  made  to  the  distinction  between  the  power,  or 
eftect,  of  the  boiler,  and  its  duty.  This  is  a  distinction  to  be  con- 
sidered also  in  the  engine  itself.  The  power  of  an  engine  has  ref- 
erence to  the  time  it  takes  to  produce  a  certain  mechanical  effect^ 
without  reference  to  the  amount  of  fuel  consumed^  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  duty  of  an  engine  has  reference  to  the  amount  of  me- 
chanical effect  produced  by  a  certain  consumption  of  fuel,  and  is 
independent  of  the  time  it  takes  to  produce  that  effect." 

This  confusion  of  the  power  or  effect  of  the  boiler  with  its  duty 
is  fundamental  in  the  whole  idea  which  is  under  review. 

Whether  the  term  horse-power  of  a  boiler  be  used  in  reference  to 
the  rate  of  work  of  a  boiler  in  a  boiler  test,  or  as  an  approximate 
measure  of  what  the  boiler  ought  to  do  in  ordinary  service,  and  of 
what  it  ought  to  be  called  in  advertising  or  in  buying  and  selling 
it,  tliis  term  has  reference  only  to  quantity  of  work  done  in  a  given 
time,  without  any  reference  to  cost  of  doing  that  work.  Just  as  a 
100  horse-power  engine,  sold  as  such,  should  be  capable  of  devel- 
oping 100  indicated  horse-power  under  ordinary  conditions  of  run- 
ning without  reference  to  the  cost  of  engine,  of  steam,  of  lubrica- 
tion, or  anything  else,  so  a  100  horee-power  boiler,  when  rated  as 
such,  should  be  only  capable  of  regularly  furnishing  steam  enough 
to  run  such  a  100  horse-power  engine,  or,  as  an  average,  engine  of 
100  hoi'se-power  should  require  not  over  3,000  pounds  of  steam  i>er 
hour,  a  100  horse-power  boiler  should  be  capable  of  funiishing  that 

*  Transactions,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  818. 
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etcam.  The  cost  of  tho  steam  or  of  tlie  boiler  is  not  an  element  of 
tlie  problem  at  all,  so  far  as  the  meaning  of  the  term  horse-power 
is  concerned. 

In  order  to  show  moi-e'  clearly,  if  possible,  how  well  the  unit 
'^wliicli  is  already  in  extensive  use,  30  pounds  of  water  per  horse- 
power per  hour,  works  in  actual  practice,  and  how  impossible  it  is 
that  any  unit  which  considered  the  fuel  consumption  could  be  of 
general  application  and  use,!  will  give  a  number  of  illustrations  of 
the  use  of  the  term  coimected  with  the  purchase  and  sale  of  boilers, 
which  have  come  under  mv  own  observation. 

Case  A. — Mill  owner  having  boilers  and  engines  each  of  which 
iie  called  120  horse-power,  has  an  accident  with  his  boilers;  thinks 
them  not  worth  repairing,  and  telegraphs  to  a  boiler  maker,  "for 
vvhat  price  will  you  sell  me  two  of  j^our  60  horse-power  boilers?" 
I^oceives  price  and  telegraphs  ship  them  at  once.     Boiler  manu- 
f  ^ictnrer  writes  accepting  order,  and  sends  also  a  regular  printed 
rm  of  specification,  in  which  he  agrees  to  furnish  two  60  horse- 
•^er  boilers,  and  states  in  parenthesis,  horse-power  equals  30 
I>oiinds  of  water  evaporated,  and  particularly  describes  the  boilers  as 
li«.Ting  drums  of  such  and  such  dimensions,  tubes  of  certain  num- 
r,  length,  and  diameter,  and  grate  surface  of  specific  dimensions, 
►ilers  are  delivered  and  set  to  work,  and  mill  owner  soon  tele- 
i^aphs,  "Boilers  will  not  furnish  steam  enough  to  run  mill:  send 
expert  to  find  out  the  trouble."     Expert  goes,  reports  that  he  has 
t:osted  the  boilers  and   finds  that  they  are  developing  160  horse- 
"power,  on  the  basis  of  30  pounds  of  water  evaporated  being  equal 
to  a  horse-power,  and  sa^'s  that  the  trouble  is  that  the  engines  are 
calling  for  more  than  120  horse-power  of  steam.     Thinks  the  en- 
gine is  a  wasteful  one.     Mill  owner  not  satisfied,  calls  in  engine 
expert  who  indicates  engines,  finds  them  developing  only  120  horse- 
power, but  from  the  shape  of  the  indicator  cards,  estimates  that 
tlie  engines  are  using  more  than  40  pounds  of  steam  per  horse- 
pOAver  per  hour;  condemns  the  engine  as  being  of  wrong  type  for 
the   service;    recommends   purchase  of  a  modern   automatic  cut- 
off engine.     Mill  owner  buys  new  engine  and  all  trouble  ceases. 
The  two  new  boilers  easily  furnish  sufficient  steam  to  run  it ;  thus 
^^r  the  question  of  fuel  consumption  has  not  entered  into  tho  mat- 
^^r  at  all,  the  whole  question  is  one  of  horse-power  for  measuring 
the  Work  done  and  as  a  measure  of  the  size  of  the  boilers  by  which 
they  are  rated,  but  by  watching  the  coal  bill,  the  mill  owner  finds 
^hat  with  the  new  combination  of  new  boiler  and  new  ensrine  he 
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Expert  says  the  trouble  is  not  with  the  boiler  but  with  the  coal,  y( 
ought  to  u  0  better  coal.  Mill  owner  saj's  that  is  the  best  coal 
this  part  of  the  country.  I  get  it  very  cheap  and  am  not  going 
change  it,  the  old  boilers  burned  that  coal  well  enough  and  y 
must  make  yours  do  it.  Expert  begs  for  a  little  delaj^  ships  a  a 
load  of  that  same  coal  to  another  locality,  where  there  is  the  sai 
kind  of  a  boiler  which  has  a  record  with  a  fair  quality  of  bitumino 
coal  of  developing  60  per  cent,  above  its  rated  capacity  on  a  gn 
surface  which  has  been  cut  down  from  60  feet  to  48  square  feet.  - 
this  new  location  the  expert  finds  the  bond's  still  giving satisfactic 
and  proceeds  to  test  the  boiler  with  the  car  load  of  coal  from  t 
other  place.  Within  half  an  hour  the  engines  stop  for  want 
steam,  the  fire  is  drawn  and  the  grate  surface  restored  to  its  origii 
60  square  feet  and  the  coal  tried  again,  and  now  by  careful  firi 
and  frequent  cleaning  of  tires  enongh  steam  is  raised  to  keep  thee 
gine  running,  and  the  test  shows  that  this  boiler,  which  had  arecc 
of  developing  50  per  cent,  above  its  rated  power  with  contract 
grate  surface,  develops  15  per  cent,  below  its  rated  power  with  t 
enlarged  grate  surface.  Tiie  problem  is  now  solved,  and  the  exp< 
reports  that  for  this  peculiar  coal  the  standard  proportions  of  ha 
ing  to  grate  surface  must  not  be  followed.  To  secure  the  best  i 
suits  the  ":rate  surface  should  be  at  least  double,  and  the  coal  bu 
slowly  to  prevent  its  clinkering  and  to  provide  abundant  chancel 
the  air  to  get  through  the  grates  to  burn  the  coal.  Mill  owner  w 
complained  of  his  240  pounds  horse-power  boiler  is  enlarging  his  nn 
and  orders  400  more  horse-power  of  boilere  on  the  same  typo  oi 
guarantee  of  their  giving  satisfaction.  The  new  boilers  are  built 
precisely  the  same  way  as  the  old,  but  the  grate  surface  is  ma 
larger,  and  entire  satisfaction  results.  In  this  case  also  the  hor 
power  refers  to  the  amount  of  work  which  can  be  got  out  oi 
boiler  and  not  to  the  amount  of  coal  burned,  to  produce  that  wor 
the  coal  in  fact  was  so  cheap,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  trifling  i 
portance  how  much  coal  was  used  compared  to  the  damage  whi 
resulted  in  fj'cquent  stoppages  of  the  mill  for  want  of  steam. 

Case  D. — Mill  owner  wants  about  400  horse-power  of  boile: 
what's  the  price?  Answer,  $7,500.  Why,  that  is  exactly  doni 
the  price  for  which  I  can  get  them  of  the  eame  type  that  I  i 
now  using.  Salesman  investigates,  finds  that  he  is  using  two  fl 
boilers  each  of  400  square  feet  of  heating  surface  and  four  of  tlu 
would  easily  produce  400  horse-power,  and  mill  owner  is  nearly  e 
rcct  in  saying  he  can  get  them  at  half  the  price  of  thoothei'S.     T 
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the  ratio  of  heating  to  grate  surface  of  20  to  1,  and  direct  pas- 
sage for  the  gases  into  the  chimney,  and  a  force  of  draft  at  the  rear 
of  the  boilei'  eqaal  to  |  of  an  inch  water  column.  These  were  the 
regular  conditions  or  practice  in  that  mill,  and  had  been  so  steadily 
for  at  least  two  years.  The  engineer  and  fireman  liked  the  120 
horse-power  boiler  much  the  best,  for  they  conld  always  get  the  fire 
to  burn  well  under  it,  while  it  was  frequently  sluggish  under  the 
other.  Expert  tells  mill  owner  your  complaint  about  this  240  horse- 
power boiler  is  entirely  a  just  one,  you  ought  to  have  complained 
about  it  long  ago;  but  the  fault  is  not  with  the  boiler,  it  was  with 
the  flue  connections.  If  you  would  place  these  boilere  each  in  the 
position  of  the  other,  and  give  this  old  boiler  the  poor  draft,  and 
the  new  boiler  the  good  draft,  you  would  have  things  about  exactly 
right.  The  new  boiler  would  then  give  j'^ou  about  300  horse-power 
of  steam,  and  the  old  boiler  about  120,  which  it  ought  to  do  Instead 
of  200.  The  new  boiler  is  not  working  economically,  because  it 
is  not  worked  up  to  its  capacity,  the  fire  does  not  burn  fast  enough 
to  insure  good  combustion,  and  the  radiation  is  a  higher  percentage 
of  the  total  work  done  than  it  should  be.  The  old  boiler  is  also 
worked  with  very  bad  economy,  beciiuse  more  heat  is  given  out  by 
the  fuel  than  the  boiler  can  absorb.  The  flue  gases  leaving  the  new 
boiler  are  too  low  in  temperature  to  secure  the  best  results,  only 
about  300  degrees,  while  those  passing  from  the  old  boiler  are  about 
900.  This  involves  a  serious  loss  of  fuel.  That  240  horse-power 
boiler  will  easily  give  you  300  or  350  horse  power  if  you  set  it 
properly.  In  this  case  also,  the  question  of  fuel  consumption  does 
not  enter  into  the  meaning  of  the  term  horse-power,  either  in  the 
mind  of  the  mill  owner  or  the  boiler  manufacturer. 

Case  C. — Another  boiler  of  240  horse-power  and  identical  pro- 
portions is  complained  of  because  it  does  not  furnish  enough  steam. 
Expert  tests  it  and  finds  it  just  does  produce  about  240  horse-power. 
The  draft  is  exceUent,  coal  may  be  burned  when  the  fire  has  been 
thoroughly  cleaned  at  the  rate  of  40  pounds  per  square.f oot  of  grate 
surface,  but  within  two  hours  the  coal  clinkers  so  badly  and  the 
grates  become  choked  so  that  no  more  than  20  pounds  can  be  burned 
per  square  foot  of  grate  ;  the  clinker  is  very  difficult  to  remove  from 
the  grate  bars,  and  during  the  cleaning  steam  goes  down  to  such 
a  low  point  that  the  engine  will  not  run.  Mill  owner  says  your 
boiler  is  not  a  240  horse-power  boiler.  You  have  caused  me  serious 
damage  by  selling  it  to  me  as  such,  and  if  you  don't  straighten  this 
matter  out  I  will  give  your  boilers  a  bad  name  all  over  the  country. 
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Expert  says  the  trouble  is  not  with  the  boiler  bat  with  the  coal,  yen 
ought  to  u  e  better  coal.  Mill  owner  says  that  is  the  best  coal  z 
this  part  of  the  country.  I  get  it  very  cheap  and  am  not  going 
change  it,  the  old  boilers  burned  that  coal  M'ell  enough  and  jmz 
must  make  yours  do  it.  Expert  begs  for  a  little  dela3%  ships  a  csm 
load  of  that  same  coal  to  another  locality,  where  there  is  the  saiz^ 
kind  of  a  boiler  which  has  a  record  with  a  fair  quality  of  bitumin(^- 
coal  of  developing  60  per  cent,  above  its  rated  capacity  on  a  grs^ 

surface  which  has  been  cut  down  from  60  feet  to  48  square  feet.  

this  new  location  the  expert  finds  the  boilere  still  giving  sat isfacticiz 
and  proceeds  to  test  the  boiler  with  the  car  load  of  coal  from  tz^ 
other  place.  Within  half  an  hour  the  engines  stop  for  want 
steam,  the  fire  is  drawn  and  the  grate  surface  restored  to  its  origin 
60  square  feet  and  the  coal  tried  again,  and  now  by  careful  firi  i 
and  frequent  cleaning  of  tires  enough  steam  is  raised  to  keep  the  ^ 
gine  running,  and  the  test  shows  that  this  boiler,  which  had  arecoj 
of  developing  50  per  cent,  above  its  rated  power  with  contracts 
grate  surface,  develops  15  per  cent,  below  its  rated  power  with  th 
enlarged  gnite  surface.  Tlie  problem  is  now  solved,  and  the  expcr 
reports  that  for  this  peculiar  coal  the  standard  proportions  of  heat- 
ing to  grate  surface  must  not  be  followed.  To  secure  the  best  re- 
sults the  "rrate  surface  should  be  at  least  double,  and  the  coal  burn 
slowly  to  prevent  its  clinkcring  and  to  provide  abundant  chance  for 
the  air  to  get  through  the  grates  to  burn  the  coal.  Mill  owner  who 
complained  of  his  240  pounds  horse-power  boiler  is  enlarging  liis  mill 
and  orders  400  more  horse-power  of  boilers  on  the  same  typo  on  s 
guarantee  of  their  giving  satisfaction.  The  new  boilers  arc  built  ir 
precisely  the  same  way  as  the  old,  but  the  grate  surface  is  madi 
larger,  and  entire  satisfaction  results.  In  this  case  also  the  horse 
power  refers  to  the  amount  of  work  which  can  be  got  out  of  j 
boiler  and  not  to  the  amount  of  coal  burned,  to  produce  that  work 
the  coal  in  fact  was  so  cheap,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  trifling  im 
portance  how  much  coal  was  used  compared  to  the  damage  whicl 
resulted  in  frequent  stoppages  of  the  mill  for  want  of  steam. 

Cask  D. — Mill  owner  wants  about  400  horse-power  of  boilers 
what's  the  price?  Answer,  $7,500.  Why,  that  is  exactly  donbh 
the  price  for  which  I  can  get  them  of  the  same  type  that  I  an 
now  using.  Salesman  investigates,  finds  that  he  is  using  two  flu< 
boilers  each  of  400  square  feet  of  heating  surface  and  fourof  tlien 
would  easily  produce  400  horse-power,  and  mill  owner  is  nearly  cor 
rect  in  saying  ho  can  get  them  at  half  the  price  of  the  others.     Tlu 
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salesman  8a)'8  no  donbt  you  are  getting  400  liorse-power  out  of  these 
boilers  of  yoni*8,  but  they  ought  not  to  be  mted  at  over  50  horse- 
power each,  or  200  horse-power.  Now,  if  ray  employers  would  allow 
me  to  sell  you  our  boilers  and  set  them  the  same  as  yours  are  set 
with  a  grate  surface  equal  to  y^  of  the  heating  surface  1  would  sell 
you  one  of  our  200  horse-power  boilers  and  guarantee  to  develop 
400  horse-power  with  it,  but  my  employers  insist  on  giving  12  square 
feet  of  heating  surface  for  each  horse-power,  and  give  only  1  square 
foot  of  grate  surface  for  every  40  of  heating  surface.  Cy  this  means 
their  boilers  may  come  higher  in  first  cost  per  horse-power  actually 
developed,  but  it  pays  the  purchaser  in  the  long-run  to  bu}*^ 
them,  in  the  saving  of  fuel  which  they  accomplish.  The  result  of 
the  talk  is  that  the  new  boilers  are  purchased  at  the  price  named 
and  they  are  then  tested.  The  test  shows  that  they  develoj)  500 
horse-power,  or  one  horse-power  from  eveiy  nine  and  a  half 
square  feet  of  heating  surface:  the  old  boilers  are  then  tested 
and  found  to  develop  400  horee-power,  or  a  horse-power  for 
every  four  square  feet  of  heating  surface.  Thus  the  new  boilers 
filled  their  guarantee  and  do  twenty-five  per  cent,  better,  while  the 
old  boilers  do  one  hundred  per  cent,  better  than  their  rating.  Thus 
far  the  question  of  fuel  consumption  has  not  been  mentioned,  simply 
because  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  horse-power  question.  But 
for  commercial  reasons  and  to  show  the  mill  owner  that  he  had  bet- 
ter pay  $19  a  horse-power  for  the  new  boilers,  rather  than  $10  a 
horse-power  for  the  old  ones,  the  fuel  consumption  is  figured  up 
showing  the  saving  of  thirty -five  per  cent,  of  fuel  in  favor  of  the 
new  boilers,  or  enough  to  pay  their  whole  cost  in  eighteen  months, 
the  works  running  night  and  day. 

Case  E. — Mill  owner  buys  the  boiler  rated  150  horse-power. 
Shortly  afterward  reports  it  is  not  more  than  100.  Expert  goes 
to  investigate,  and  while  approaching  the  boiler-house,  in  company 
with  the  superintendent,  says  :  "  1  see  one  cause  of  that  trouble  be- 
fore I  get  into  the  boiler-house;  yourchimney  is  not  large  enough." 
"  Why  didn't  your  people  tell  us  that  when  we  bought  the  boiler  ?  " 
'^We  had  nothing  to  do  with  your  chimney,  we  onlj' sold  you 
the  boiler,  and  you  put  it  to  work  at  an  old  chimney  which  was 
too  small  for  it."  Tests  were  made,  and  the  boiler  shown  to  be  devel- 
oping about  110  horse-power.  The  coal  was  anthracite  pea,  rather 
dirty  and  very  wet,  as  it  was  exposed  to  heavy  rain  out-doors. 

A  steam  jet  was  put  in  the  chimney  temporarily  and  the  power 
developed  rose  at  once  to  about  150  horse-power.    The  grates  were 
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then  cleaned  and  anthracite  egg  coal  snbstitnted,  and  burned 
without  the  use  of  the  steam  jet.  Nearly  200  horse-power  was 
developed.  The  steam  jet  was  then  put  on  and  the  power  raised 
to  over  250  horsepower.  In  this  ease  the  whole  question  was, 
whether  the  boiler  would  give  the  horse-power  for  which  it  was 
sold,  the  question  of  fuel  economy  was  not  considered  at  all.  The 
result  was  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  purchaser.  He  built  a  new 
chimney,  and  there  has  been  no  complaint  since. 

Case  F. — Another  150  horse-power  boiler,  mill  owner  reports 
does  not  furnish  steam  enough  to  run  the  mill.  How  much  coal 
are  you  using,  he  is  asked.  Not  using  coal  at  all,  using  shavings 
and  refuse  lumber.  I  supposed  the  old  boiler  I  had  to  be  of  smaller 
capacity  than  yours,  and  had  no  trouble  with  it,  and  yours  cannot 
be  the  horse-power  it  was  sold  for.  Expert  sent  and  finds  a  con- 
tracted flue  between  the  boiler  and  chimney,  secondly  a  hood  over 
the  chimney,  which  acted  as  an  obstruction  to  the  draft,  rather 
than  a  help  to  it,  and,  thirdly,  that  the  furnace  under  the  boiler  was 
not  of  sufficient  size  for  burning  the  shavings  properly,  recommends 
change  of  these  three  faults  in  the  order  named.  The  contracted 
flue  is  enlarged  and  the  hood  taken  off  of  the  chimney,  and  satis- 
factory results  ensue  without  making  any  change  in  the  furnace. 
Here,  again,  the  question  of  fuel  economy  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  problem ;  in  fact,  the  fuel  consumption  was  of  no  importance 
whatever.  The  character  of  the  furnace  under  the  boiler  was  such 
that  the  shavings  were  being  distilled,  and  converted  into  gas 
and  sent  up  the  chimney  in  that  form  rather  than  being  properly 
burned,  so  that  the  fuel  consumption,  under  conditions  of  proper 
draft  which  thoroughly  burned  the  fuel,  might  be  even  less  than 
under  poor  draft  which  merely  distilled  the  shavings  into  gas. 

Case  G. — Another  boiler  fed  with  shavings  and  reported  not  to 
be  developing  its  rated  horse-power. 

Expert  finds  that  the  blower  carrying  the  shavings  into  the 
boiler  furnace  is  so  placed  that  it  blows  the  shavings  to  the  chim- 
ney before  they  get  a  chance  to  burn;  the  front  of  the  boiler  fur- 
nace is  cold  while  the  chimney  is  red  hot.  A  change  in  the  direction 
of  the  blower  was  the  only  one  recommended.  It  was  changed 
so  as  to  blow  the  shavings  down  to  the  floor  of  the  furnacse,  and 
cause  them  to  rebound  back  into  the  furnace  and  burn  there  instead 
of  burning  in  the  chimney ;  the  result  of  the  change  was  en- 
tirely satisfactory,  and  the  boiler  was  agreed  to  be  furnishing  more 
than  its  rated  power. 
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Case  H. — A  hypothetical  case.  A  party  writes  to  four  boiler 
makers  for  s  ecifications  and  estimates  for  a  100  horse-power 
boiler,  of  their  regular  makes.  The  specifications  submitted  may 
be  tabulated  for  comparison  as  follows : 

Horse-        ««   ff  an  ft  Ratio  Price  i>-i«« 

^^«'-  Bfflde^e      H^Ltlng        Q?Je        ^^^'^^^  Price.  ^^^JJ^'        ^f 

""mting.        Surface.     Surface.        g^^lJe.  Su'rf.lSf.  ^^^ 

A  100  1.500  87.6  40*to  1  $1,500  $1.C0  $15.00 

B  100  1,200  80  40tol  1,260  1.05  12.60 

C  iOO  1,200  40  EOtol  1.820  1.10  18.20 

D  100  1,000  40  25tol  1,200  1.20  12.00 

Would-be  purchaser  is  puzzled.  A's  boiler  costs  the  most,  but 
it  is  the  cheapest  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface.  D's  costs 
least,  but  it  is  the  dearest  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface.  B's  and 
C's  boilers  approximate  to  D's  in  cost,  but  to  A's  in  cost  per  square 
foot  of  heating  surface,  while  they  diflFer  widely  in  extent  of  grate 
surface.  All  the  makers  define  a  horse-power  as  a  guaranteed 
evaporation  of  30  pounds  of  water  per  hour,  but  all  say  their  boil- 
ers will  evaporate  25  or  50  per  cent,  more  if  driven.  Would-be 
purchaser  has  heard  that  the  question  of  horse-power  of  boilers  is 
an  unsettled  one,  and  thinks  he  would  like  to  see  how  the  horse- 
power of  these  four  boilers  compares  when  some  scientific  rule  is 
applied  to  it 

He  hears  of  two  rules  proposed,,  involving  the  rate  of  combustion 
of  fuel  under  the  boiler,  and  presented  before  this  Society.*  These 
are : 

KuLE  1. — H.P.  =  35  pounds  of  water,  from  and  at  212°  F.,  when 
the  rate  of  combustion  w  not  less  than  10  pounds  of  ordinary  coal 
on  each  square  foot  of  grate  surface. 

KuLE  2. — H.  P.  =  40  pounds  of  water  evaporated  from  and  at 
212°  F.,  with  a  rate  of  combustion  of  not  more  than  3*^  pounds 
of  good  ordinary  coal  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface. 

After  learning  further  that  one  pound  of  "good  ordinary  coal" 
will  evaporate  9  pounds  of  water,  he  applies  these  two  rules  to  the 
specifications,  with  the  following  results : 

AceoTding  to  Rnle  1.  According  to  Rale  8. 

A'8  boiler,  rated  at  100  H.  P.,  is  not  lew  than  96  H.  P.  Is  not  more  than  150  H.  P. 

B's     •*               *'     100               '*          "         77  '*              "        130 

Cs     '*               *'     100               "          '*       108  "              **        120 

D's    "               "     100               "          "       108  "              '*        100 

*  Discussion  of  Report  on  a  Standard  Method  of  Condacting  Steam  Boiler 
Trials,  by  Prof,  W.  P.  Trowbridge.    Trans.  A.  S.  M.  E.,  Vol.  VI..  pp.  819,  820. 
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While  he  is  cogitating  over  these  curious  results  without  getting 
any  clearer  idea  of  the  relative  liorse-power  of  the  four  boilers.  A, 
B,  C,  and  D  appear  and  urge  their  respective  claims. 

A  is  told,  "Your  boiler  costs  too  much."  A  replies,  "I  am  giving 
you  more  boiler  than  any  of  my  rivals,  15  square  feet  of  iieating 
surface  per  horse-power.  It  is  the  cheapest  per  square  foot  of  heat- 
ing surface,  and  has  the  proper  pi'oportion  of  grate  surface  to  give 
you  both  capacity  and  economy.  It  is  the  most  economical  of  fuel, 
because  it  has  the  largest  surface  to  absorb  the  heat. 

B  is  told,  "  If  A's  boiler  is.lOO  horse-power,  yours  is  not.  You 
don't  give  enough  heating  surface  nor  enough  grate  surface."  B 
then  "runs  down"  A's  boiler,  shows  that  a  large  portion  of  its 
heating  surface  is  badly  placed  and  therefore  inefficient;  that  it 
consists  of  small  tubes  closely  placed  together,  which  will  soon  get 
covered  with  scale  and  cease  to  absorb  heat.  "  A  gives  40  square 
feet  of  grate,  to  be  sure,  but  the  gas  passages  are  so  contracted 
that  his  draft  will  be  choked,  and  he  cannot  get  any  more  coal 
burned,  and  therefore  any  more  horse-power  out  of  his  40  square 
feet  of  grate  surface  than  I  can  out  of  my  30. 

C  is  also  told  that  his  boiler  is  smaller  than  A'e,  and  he  replies 
as  B  did.  Then  he  is  told  that  his  boiler  is  higher  priced  than  B's. 
Yes,  but  he  don't  give  you  as  much  graie  surface,  and  therefore  the 
capacity  of  his  boiler  is  limited.  I  can  get  30  per  cent,  more  horse 
power  out  of  my  boiler  than  B  can  out  of  his. 

D  is  told  that  his  boiler  is  entirely  too  small  for  100  horse-power 
— only  10  square  feet  of  heating  surface  per  horse-power.  "  True, 
but  I  place  every  square  foot  where  it  does  good  service,  and  I  can 
easily  keep  it  all  clean,  so  that  it  will  do  as  much  work  as  A's  15 
square  feet  of  heating  surface  per  horse-power."  "  Well,  your  price 
is  too  high — $1.20  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface,  while  A's 
price  is  only  $1.00."  "  Certainly,  for  A's  heating  surface  is  only 
small  tubes*,  while  mine  is  large  tubes  and  shell,  costing  more  to 
build.  I  give  you  more  grate,  also,  than  A,  and  plenty  of  draft, 
which  A  don't  give,  and  therefore  I  can  guarantee  to  develop  50 
horse-power  more  than  A  can,  in  case  you  need  to  drive  your  boiler 
at  any  time  above  its  rating."  "But  your  boiler  will  not  be  as 
economical  of  fuel  as  A's,  because  jou  have  not  enough  surface  to 
absorb  the  heat."  "Well,  there  may  be  1  or  2  per  cent.  diflEerence, 
but  what  is  that  to  you,  when  coal  costs  j^ou  so  little,  as  you  are 
near  a  coal  mine,  and  you  will  not  need  to  drive  your  boiler  over 
70  or  80  horse-power  over  one-tenth  of  the  time  1 "     D's  boiler  is 
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pnrchased,  and  is  furnished  with  a  large  chimpey.     It  is  afterward 

tested.     Results,  20  pounds  of  coal  bumed  per  sq[uare  foot  of  grate 

per  hour,  or  800  pounds  per  hour.    Water  evaporation  only  6  pounds 

per  pound  of  eoaI= 4,800  pounds,  or  160  horse-power,  according  to 

the  customary  definition.     As  the  rate  of  combustion  per  square 

foot  of   heating  surface  is  j^  pounds,  or  double  the  7naxi7nunh 

allowed  in  Rule  2,  that  nile  cannot  be  applied  to  the  test,  or  if  it  is 

applied  on  a ''pro  rata"  basis,  the  horse  power  might  be  called  only 

60.     As  the  rate  of  combustion  is  double  the  minimum  of  Rule  1, 

tliat  rule  will  apply,  and  the  horsa-power  developed  called  137. 

Now,  shall  this  boiler  be  rated  at  160,  60  or  137  horse-power? 

-Had  we  not  better  leave  the  rating  to  D  himself,  who  calls  it  a  100 

horse-power  boiler,  rather  than  to  attempt  to  lay  down  a  law  for 

liim,  which  he  would  not  follow  if  he  could,  and  could  not  if  he 

^vould  ? 

These  cases  it  is  hoped  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  term  horse- 
j>ower  is  properly  used  as  a  rate  of  work  done,  or  as  an  approxi- 
mate measure  which  is  expected  to  be  done  for  the  purpose  of 
selling  or  advertising  a  boiler,  and  in  either  case  the  rate  of  comr 
bustion,  or  the  fuel  consumed,  is  not  an  element  of  the  problem. 

In  numerous  cases  of  complaint  concerning  contracts  for  deliv- 
ering boilers  with  which  the  writer  has  had  experience  during  the 
past  three  years,  he  does  not  remember  a  single  case  where  the 
term  horse-power  has  had  any  relation  to  the  fuel  consumption, 
and  in  most  cases  the  use  of  the  term  in  this  way  would  have  cre- 
ated confusion  of  the  worst  kind.     In  many  cases  a  contract  for 
selling  boilers  does  contain  a  guarantee  of  fuel  economy ;  but  that  is 
one  thing  and   horse-power  guarantee   is   another.      In  this    case 
tbe    contract  says,  we   agree   to  furnish  you   a  100  horse-power 
ooiler,  the  horse-power  being  defined  as  an  evaporation  of  30  pounds 
^f  water  per  hour,  and  we  further  agree  that  when  the  boiler  is 
being  run  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  120  horse-power  it  will  evaporate 
9  pounds  of  water  from  and  at  212°   for   each  pound  of  anthra- 
cite   egg  coal.     In  this  case  the  duty  of  the  boiler  is  considered  a 
separate  matter  from  that  of  the  power,  just  as  was  recognized  by 
John  Bourne  forty  years  ago. 

J^rqf.  Thurston. — I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  this  discussion  is 
^^  the  horse-power  unit  for  boilers,  or  the  method  of  measuring  the 
P^'wpr  of  boilers.  When  the  matter  of  the  unit  of  boiler  power 
^i^e  up  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  committee  on  trials  of 
steam  boilers,  that  committee  could  do  no  less  than  attack  the  latter 
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question,  so  far  as  lay  in  tlieir.  province;  but  it  did  not  lie  within 
their  province  to  determine  a  method  of  commercially  rating  boil- 
ers. It  was  their  duty  only  to  iind  a  standard  method  of  testing 
boilers,  to  determine  efficiency  and  economy.  In  doing  that,  it  was 
necessary  for  them  to  find  a  unit  qfnteas^ire^  not  a  unit  of  the  power 
by  which  the  boiler  should  be  rated,  but  the  power  actually  deliv- 
ered through  the  boiler ;  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  go  over  the 
arguments  pro  and  con.  They  were  given  very  clearly,  I  think,  in 
the  report  of  the  committee.  The  fact  is,  that  that  committee  had 
no  business,  at  that  time,  with  the  measuring  of  the  capacity  of 
boilers,  with  a  view  to  determine  how  thev  should  be  rated  as  sold 
in  the  market.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  evident  at  once  that  there  are 
two  distinct  matters  to  be  considered  ;  first,  what  shall  be  the  unit 
by  which  boiler  power  shall  be  measured  1  Secondly,  under  what 
conditions  may  that  unit  be  applied,  in  order  that  we  may  be  able 
to  say  that  a  boiler  has  a  certain  power,  or  has  not  a  certain  power. 
The  first  of  these  tasks — of  determining  the  unit — fell  within  the 
province  of  the  committee.  They  could  not  carry  out  the  work  as- 
signed them  without  performing  it,  and  the  result  was  practically 
to  say  that,  as  we  say  33,000  foot-pounds  of  work  per  minute,  or 
1,980,0()0  foot-pounds  \>eT  hour,  rejpresent  a  horse-power  for  an  en- 
gine, so,  substantially,  33,30J  thermal  units  of  energy  in  the  form 
of  heat  shall  be  the  measure  of  a  unit  of  boiler  power,  and  those 
were  the  figures  at  which,  substantially,  the  committee  arrived  (88- 
306),  and  they  are  in  accord  with  Mr.  Babcock  on  that  point.  They 
took  a  number  which  was,  substantially,  the  same  as  that  previously 
aiTived  at  by  the  committee  on  steam  boiler  tests  at  the  Centennial 
Exhibition.  I  think  the  difference  in  the  two  problems  has  been 
brought  out  in  Mr.  Kent's  reply  very  well ;  and  if  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  say  so,  without  any  attempt  to  bring  up  the  humorons 
side  of  the  matter,  I  would  say  that,  to  attempt  the  process  of  raeaa- 
urement  which  is  proposed  in  the  paper  that  has  been  read  tonight, 
is  very  much  like  attempting  to  provide  that  a  steam  engine  shall 
be  measured  up  in  units  of  88,000  foot-pounds  of  energy  delivered 
per  minute,  the  engine  working  at  100  pounds  of  steam,  cutting  off 
at  one  quarter  stroke,  non-condensing,  piston  speed  500  feet  a  min- 
ute ;  the  steam  itself  to  be,  substantially,  dry,  and  the  management 
to  be  good ;  the  engineer  being  always  sober  and  never  sleeping 
on  watch. 

What  remains  to  be  done,  undoubtedly,  is  to  determine  under 
what  conditions  it  is  fair  to  apply  the  measurement  and  to  dednoe 
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the  rated  power ;  that  did  not  come  within  the  province  of  the 
committee ;  but  if  the  Society  were  to  choose  to  refer  the  new  ques- 
tion to  that  committee,  I  have  no  doubt  they  could  settle  it  if  it  is 
desirable  to  settle  it.  I  have  never  made  the  motion  to  refer  that 
question  to  the  committee  on  tests  of  boileis,  simply  because  I  do 
not  feel  certain  that  it  is  desirable  at  present  to  give  a  definite  state- 
ment of  the  conditions  under  which  the  unit  now  established  shall 
be  applied.  It  would  be  fair  to  add  that  a  great  deal  which  is  stated 
in  the  paper  read  to-night  is  indisputably  exactly  correct,  and  I  pre- 
sume every  engineer  present  who  is  familiar  with  this  subject  will 
agree  with  nineteen-twentieths  of  what  is  there  stated. 

Mr.  Chas.  E,  Emery. — The  feeling  that  a  standard  for  the  power 
of  boilers  should  also  contain  some  provisions  to  secure  reasonable 
economy  is  entirely  natural.  Further  thought  on  the  subject  will 
show  that  it  is  as  impossible  to  do  this  as  it  wonld  be  to  provide  that 
the  cost  of  the  power  in  all  steam  engines  should  be  the  same,  or 
at  least  equal  to  a  common  standard.  Even  an  uneconomical  rotary 
engine  may  be  the  best  for  a  portable  fire  engine,  in  which  it  is 
desirable  to  get  as  much  power  as  possible  with  as  little  dead 
weight.  So  also  in  respect  to  the  boiler  for  a  fire  engine,  economy 
of  fuel  is  not  of  the  slightest  consequence.  Large  power  with 
small  weight  is  all  that  is  required,  as  fires  are  of  limited  duration. 
Similar  considerations  prevail  to  some  extent  in  portable  boilers 
nsing  waste  products  for  fuel,  and  in  steam  yachts  making  short 
trips,  etc.  Boilers  used  in  fuel-producing  districts  also  can  be  of 
cheaper  construction,  and  therefore  be  less  proportioned  for  econo- 
my than  in  other  cases.  Paramount  to  this,  however,  the  mercan- 
tile consideration  comes  in.  Purchasers  demand  low  prices,  sellers 
provide  for  them.  It  is  the  same  with  boilers  as  with  engines,  and 
no  formula  can  be  made  which  will  eliminate  this  part  of  the  prob- 
lem. The  power  of  the  boiler  must  be  confined  to  its  steam-pro- 
ducing capacity.  In  order,  however,  that  a  given  boiler  may  pro- 
duce a  given  power  under  average  circumstances,  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  boiler  tests  states  that  ^'  the  boiler  should  be  capable 
of  developing  at  least  one-third  more  than  its  rated  power  to  meet 
emergencies  at  times  when  maximum  economy  is  not  the  most  im- 
portant object  to  be  attained."  This  covers  the  whole  ground.  Of 
coui'se  this  same  boiler  will  develop  different  powers  with  different 
conditions  of  draft,  and  different  fuel,  etc. ;  but,  in  making  a  trial, 
the  boiler,  if  forced,  with  the  particular  height  and  size  of  chimney 
in  use  when  the  trial  is  made,  should  be  able  to  develop  one-third 
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more  tlian  its  rated  power,  and  tlie  actual  powor  developed,  as  well 
as  that  wliieli  can  be  obtained  with  easy  firing,  can  be  readily  ascer- 
tained by  comparing  the  results  of  trials  by  the  standard  given  in 
the  report  of  the  committee. 

Mr,  Samuel  Webber. — I  agree  fully  with  Professors  Trowbridge 
and  Richards  as  to  the  necessity  of  fixing  some  limiting  point  for 
the  rate  of  combustion  as  compared  with  the  amount  of  heating 
surface. 

A  large  number  of  experiments,  which  I  have  made  at  different 
times,  to  ascertain  the  relative  econom}'  of  various  forms  of  boilers 
and  different  kinds  of  fuel  in  the  production  of  steam,  for  such 
purposes  as  bleaching,  dyeing,  and  heating,  have  all  gone  to  show 
that  a  slow  rate  of  combustion  would  convert  the  largest  amount  of 
water  into  steam  at  a  moderate  pressure,  say  30  pounds  per  inch; 
but  these  experiments  would  also  have  shown  a  much  larger  quan- 
tity of  water  than  80  pounds  per  horse-power. 

If  we  assume  what  may  be  considered  as  fair  average  practice,  an 
evaporation  of  8  pounds  of  water  per  pound  of  fuel,  and  a  consump- 
tion of  3.75  pounds  of  fuel  per  hour  per  horse-power,  we  reach  this 
figure  of  30  pounds  per  hour  per  horse-power;  but,  to  enable  us  to 
make  this  assumption,  we  should  know  something  about  the  area 
of  grate  surface,  and  area,  height  and  draught  of  chimney. 

So  far  as  I  now  see  my  way  to  any  fixed  term  for  tlie  rating  of 
boilers,  it  is  only  to  the  simple  one  of  15  square  feet  of  heating 
surface  per  horse-power  for  a  tubular  boiler,  of  the  ordinary  under- 
fired  horizontal  constrnction,  which  experience  shows  will  develop 
a  horse-power  of  steam  under  fair  working  conditions. 

These  conditions,  however,  remain  to  be  defined,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  statement  should  include  the  area  of  gi'ate  surface,  and 
the  rate  of  combustion  per  hour. 

Without  attempting  to  give  tlie  exact  proportions,  it  seems  to  me 
that  a  form  somewhat  like  this  is  wanted : 

1  horse-power  of  boiler  to  be  =  to  15  square  feet  of  heating 
surface,  with  a  ratio  to  grate  surface  of  30  to  1,  and  a  combustion 
per  hour  of  6  pounds  of  coal  per  square  foot  of  grate. 

I  merely  throw  out  these  suggestions  for  future  consideration. 
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CXCVII. 
CRYSTALLIZATION  OF  WROUGHT  IRON. 

BT  WILLIAM  HILL,  COLLINSVILLE,  COKN. 

The  writer  would  present  before  the  Society  a  specimen  of 
crystallization  of  wrought  iron,  which  apparently  took  place  under 
the  influence  of  continued  repetition  of  violent  shocks.  The 
specimen  exhibited  is  from  the  lower  end  of  a  hammer  bar  of  a 
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Sellers  2,000  lb.  steam  hammer.     The  bar  was  originally  made  as 

shown  in  Fig.  71,  but  after  having  been  in  use  about  five  and  a 

half  years  one  of  the  lips  broke  off  at  C,  Fig.  71.     The  bar  was 

then  cut  off  at  A  B,  Fig.  71,  and  the  head  turned  down  to  a  size 
16 
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uniform  with  that  of  the  bar  itself,  as  shown  by  Fig.  72.  When 
tho  head  was  turned  down  a  small  crack  was  observed  at  V),  Fig. 
72.  After  turning  off  the  head,  a  fiilse  head  in  two  halves  was 
made  and  put  on,  iis  shown  by  Figs,  73  and  74  (Fig,  74  is  a  hori- 
zoufal  sfction  through  Fig.  73  at  E  F). 

The  head  wns  held  in  place  by  the  ring  L  (Figs.  73  and  74), 
which  was  shrunk  on,  causing  the  two  parts  of  the  head  to  grip  the 
bar  tightly.  A  few  months  after  the  new  head  was  put  on,  the 
hammer  bar  suddenly  broke  at  G  H,  Fig.  73,  tlie  same  point  where 


the  crack  had  been  previously  observed  (D,  Fig.  72).  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  brenk  occuiTed  at  the  point  where  the  original 
foi^ng  was  enlnrgod  to  make  tlie  head.  At  the  time  the  break  took 
place  the  forging  bad  been  in  use  five  years,  nine  months  and  ten 
days,  diu'ing  which  time  it  had  lieen  in  use  niglit  and  day  almosb 
coiitimially,  and  bad  probably  liammered  about  1S,500  tons  of 
200  lb.  blooms,  made  from  scrap  iron. 

By  an  inspection  of  the  fracture  reproduced  in  Fig.  75  by  ft 
photographic  piocess,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  foi^ng  is  more 
crystalline  than  pig  iron.     It  is  difficult  to  determine  whetber  the 
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forging  was  crystalline  when  made,  or  not,  but  it  does  not  seem 
possible  that  it  could  have  stood  constant  use  for  nearly  six  years 
before  brealdng,  if  it  had  originally  been  in  its  present  condition. 

The  specimen  is  brought  before  the  Society  that  the  mem- 
bers may  see  in  it  a  specimen  which  tends  strongly  to  show  that 
i;v'r ought  iron  can  crystallize  while  cold,  under  long-continued 
repetition  of  shocks. 

DISCUSSION. 

Afr,  Hutton. — I  must  confess  complicity  in  the  bringing  of  this 
paper  and  sample  fracture  before  the  Society,  because  of  a  desire 
1:o  call  out  a  discussion  on  the  subject  which  it  brings  up. 

I  know  of  two  theories  or  hypotheses  about  the  structure  of 
ixons  and  stiiictural  alloys.  No  doubt  there  are  many  modifi- 
cations of  both  held  by  the  members  present,  and  it  will  add  in- 
terest to  hear  them  and  put  them  on  record. 

The  first  theory  is  that  iron  (both  cast  and  wrought)  is,  to  a  de- 
gree, of  a  colloid  structure  like  jelly  or  glue  or  resin.     The  phe- 
nomena which  support  this  notion  are  those  seen  in  the  cold-flow 
of   metals,  under  pressure  or  rolling.     Hot  wrought  irou,  as  drop 
or  die-forged,  is  obviously  of  this  structure,  and  to  hold  that  it  re- 
tains the  same  qualities  when  cold  only  necessitates  that  there 
should  be  so  much  more  force  exerted  to  compel  it  to  change  its 
shape.     The  theory  is,  perhaps,  the  extreme  reaction  from  the 
theory  that  a  wrought-iron  rod  was  a  fascicle  or  buudle  of  con- 
tinuous fibers  running  from  end  to  end  of  it.     In  building  up  a 
crank  or  other  forging  on  this  theory,  the  object  of  the  designer 
was  to  lay  the  fibers  so  as  to  have  the  strain  come  along  their 
length.     The  jelly  theory  represents  the  other  extreme.     It  has  to 
l>^  held,  however,  with  limitations,  for  there  must  be  time  allowed 
for  change  of  shape,  which  will  dififer  with  each  form  of  the  metal 
^lid  the  amount  of  change.     The  holders  of  this  theory  would  ex- 
plain the  appearances  on  the  fracture  of  this  hammer-head  by 
saying  that   these  facets  were  the  cleavage  planes  produced  by 
shocks  and  compression,  exactly  as  wax  or  lead  under  pressure 
stratifies  at  right  angles  to  the  pressure  on  them. 

The  second  theory  or  hypothesis  is  the  one  which  I  am  more 
inclined  to  hold,  and  may  be  called  the  crystalline  theory.  By 
this  notion,  a  bar  is  made  up  of  crystals  of  iron,  interlacing  and 
overlapping  on  the  ends,  and  made  to  grip  each  other  by  their 
hold  on  their  sides.     When  a  bar  is  slowly  broken  by  direct  ten- 
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uniform  with  lliat  of  tlie  bar  itself,  as  abown  by  Fig.  72.  When 
the  Iiead  was  lurned  dowD  a  small  crack  was  observed  at  U,  Fig. 
72.  After  turning  off  tlio  head,  a  fidae  head  in  two  halves  was 
made  and  put  on,  as  shown  by  Figs.  73  and  74  (Fig.  74  is  a  hori- 
zontal section  through  Fig.  73  at  E  F). 

Tlie  head  wns  held  in  place  hy  the  ring  L  (Figs.  73  and  74), 
which  was  shrunk  on,  causing  the  two  parts  of  tlie  head  to  grip  the 
bar  tightly.  A  few  months  after  the  new  head  was  put  on,  the 
hammer  bar  suddenly  broke  at  G  H,  Fig.  73,  the  same  point  where 
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the  crack  bad  been  provioiisl}'  observed  (D,  Fig.  72).  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  break  occurred  at  the  point  where  the  original 
forging  was  enlarged  to  make  the  head.  At  the  time  the  break  took 
phice  the  forging  had  been  in  use  five  years,  nine  months  and  ten 
days,  during  which  time  it  had  been  in  use  night  and  day  almost 
continually,  and  had  probably  hammered  about  13,500  tons  of 
200  lb.  blooms,  made  from  scrap  iron. 

By  an  inspection  of  the  fracture  reproduced  in  Fig.  75  by  a 
photographic  process,  it  will  he  seen  that  the  forging  is  more 
ciystalliue  than  pig  iron.     It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the 
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forging  was  crystalline  when  made,  or  not,  but  it  does  not  seem 
possible  that  it  could  have  stood  constant  use  for  nearly  six  years 
before  brealdng,  if  it  had  originally  been  in  its  present  condition. 

The  specimen  is  brought  before  the  Society  that  the  mem- 
bers may  see  in  it  a  specimen  which  tends  strongly  to  show  that 
wrought  iron  can  crystallize  while  cold,  under  long-continued 
repetition  of  shocks. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Hutton. — ^I  must  confess  complicity  in  the  bringing  of  this 
paper  and  sample  fracture  before  the  Society,  because  of  a  desire 
to  call  out  a  discussion  on  the  subject  which  it  brings  up. 

I  know  of  two  theories  or  hypotheses  about  the  structure  of 
irons  and  stiiictural  alloys.  No  doubt  there  are  many  modifi- 
cations of  both  held  by  the  members  present,  and  it  will  add  in- 
terest to  hear  them  and  put  them  on  record. 

The  first  theory  is  that  iron  (both  cast  and  wrought)  is,  to  a  de- 
gree, of  a  colloid  structure  like  jelly  or  glue  or  resin.     The  phe- 
nomena which  support  this  notion  are  those  seen  in  the  cold-flow 
of  metals,  under  pressure  or  rolling.     Hot  wrought  iron,  as  di'op 
or  die-foi^ed,  is  obviously  of  this  structure,  and  to  hold  that  it  re- 
tains the  same  qualities  when  cold  only  necessitates  that  there 
should  be  so  much  more  force  exerted  to  compel  it  to  change  its 
shape.     The  theory  is,  perhaps,  the  extreme  reaction  from  the 
theory  that  a  wrought-iron  rod  was  a  fascicle  or  bundle  of  con- 
tinuous fibers  running  from  end  to  end  of  it.     In  building  up  a 
crank  or  other  forging  on  this  theory,  the  object  of  the  designer 
was  to  lay  the  fibers  so  as  to  have  the  strain  come  along  their 
length.     The  jelly  theory  represents  the  other  extreme.     It  has  to 
be  held,  however,  with  limitations,  for  there  must  be  time  allowed 
^or  change  of  shape,  which  will  dififer  with  each  form  of  the  metal 
^^d  the  amount  of  change.     The  holders  of  this  theory  would  ex- 
plain the  appearances  on  the  fracture  of  this  hammer-head  by 
saying  that   these  facets  were  the  cleavage  planes  produced  by 
stocks  and  compression,  exactly  as  wax  or  lead  under  pressure 
stratifies  at  right  angles  to  the  pressure  on  them. 

The  second  theory  or  hypothesis  is  the  one  which  I  am  more 
inclined  to  hold,  and  ma}'  be  called  the  crystalline  theory.  By 
this  notion,  a  bar  is  made  up  of  crystals  of  iron,  interlacing  and 
overlapping  on  the  ends,  and  made  to  grip  each  other  by  their 
hold  on  their  sides.     When  a  bar  is  slowly  broken  by  direct  ten- 
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sion  or  flexure,  these  crystals  stretch  out  so  that  on  a  ra| 
fracture  we  see  the  light  reflected  from  their  sides  and  the  fib 
appearance  is  developed.  Sudden  fracture  does  not  allow  t 
crystals  to  stretch  (or  the  metal  to  flow),  and  so  we  see  their  < 
only,  and  the  appearance  of  the  break  is  called  ci-ystalline.  1 
carbon  steels  whose  crystals  will  not  stretch  without  parting 
not  be  brought  to  show  a  fibrous  break.  The  reduction  of 
at  the  point  of  fracture  of  a  machine  specimen  is  the  result  o1 
drawing  out  of  the  crystals  at  that  point  by  the  strain.  The 
sile  strength  of  a  bar  is  the  hold  which  these  crystals  have  i 
each  other  by  their  sides,  and  the  greater  the  hammer  treaii 
or  the  "  work  "  of  the  rolls  in  the  reduction,  the  stronger  wil 
the  bar,  because  the  crystals,  being  fined  in  their  grain,  get  a 
ter  hold  to  resist  pulling  stress,  and  there  are  more  of  thenc 
square  inch  of  area.  Or,  another  view  would  be  that  the  gr< 
work  on  the  bar  in  hammer  and  rolls  had  elongated  the  cry 
more  when  hot  so  that  they  were  more  likely  to  resist  further 
when  cold.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  small  section? 
stronger  per  square  inch  of  section  than  larger  ones.  By 
theory,  overheating  of  a  bar,  or  heating  without  hammering, 
ply  allows  the  elongated  ciystals  to  shorten  back  again  to 
octahedral  form ;  the  structure  goes  back  more  nearl}"  to  th 
cast  iron,  and  has  no  greater  strength.  Similarly,  cold  hamme 
or  hammering  after  the  bar  is  cooled  too  far,  tends  to  looser 
hold  which  the  crystals  have  upon  each  other  sidewise,  anc 
forging  has  checks  on  its  surface,  or  is  rotten  under  strain. 

On  this  theory,  vibration  either  lengthwise  or  transverse  t 
tendency  to  loosen  the  hold  of  the  crystals  on  each  other.  ] 
crystal  alternately  pulled  and  relaxed  tends  to  work  on  its  n< 
bors,  exactly  as  they  do  in  a  piece  of  wire  which  is  bent  t 
wards  and  forwards  for  the  purpose  of  breaking.  This  loose 
or  disaggregating  process  will  always  start  at  a  place  where 
crystals  are  free  at  theii*  ends,  as  at  an  abrupt  change  of  se< 
or  a  fiawin  the  iron,  and  the  strength  being  gradually  impaire 
this  action,  the  bar  suddenly  breaks  at  a  strain  perhaps  much  b 
what  it  was  formerly  able  to  withstand  and  has  withstood  ^ 
new.  The  sudden  break  allows  no  drawing  out  of  the  cry 
which  still  hold  and  the  fracture  is  called  a  crystalline  frac 
Or  the  fracture  may  be  partly  fibrous  in  appearance  and  p 
crystalline,  because  the  break  took  place  so  as  to  admit  of 
stretching  of  certain  crystals,  but  not  of  all.     I  used  to  think 
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the  relaxing  of  the  sidewise  hold  of  crystals  on  each  other  by 
vibration,  allowed  the  crystals  to  shorten  back  from  the  condition 
of  extension  which  the  forge  treatment  had  caused,  and  thus  de- 
velop the  larger  crystalline  faces  visible  on  the  break.  The  diffi- 
culty with  that  view  is  that  it  would  require  an  increase  of  cross 
sectional  area  at  the  fracture  to  have  the  crystals  lose  their  de- 
formation lengthwise,  and  so  far  as  I  know  that  enlargement  has 
not  been  observed.  This  enlargement  would  be  called  for  by  the 
analogy  of  the  reduction  of  area  at  the  extension  of  bars  under- 
going test  in  a  machine.  In  a  section  which  shows  large  crystals, 
as  in  the  one  before  the  Society,  it  seems  necessary  to  hold  that 
the  larger  section  of  the  bar  admitted  of  relatively  less  mechani- 
cal treatment  to  make  a  fine  grain,  and  the  slower  cooling  of  the 
large  mass  from  its  plastic  state  when  at  a  welding  heat  favored 
the  formation  of  large  crystals,  as  has  been  so  universally  ob- 
served in  castings.  I  confess  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  accept  the 
bald  theory  that  a  bar  can  become  crystalline  in  the  solid  by 
passing  hoia  some  different  structure.  I  do  not  believe  in  the 
fibrous  structure  of  iron,  unless  he  who  uses  that  term  means  by 
it  what  I  do  when  I  speak  of  the  bar  as  made  up  of  separate  crys- 
tals, which  elongate  under  strain  and  fracture.  There  seems  to 
me  to  be  great  force  in  the  position  that  true  crystallization  of  a 
substance  can  only  take  place  from  a  state  of  either  solution,  fu- 
sion or  sublimation. 

There  is  another  series  of  phenomena,  explicable  in  part  at  any 
rate  by  this  second  theory.  I  refer  to  what  has  been  called  the 
fatigue  of  metals  under  shock,  blows  and  strain.  It  would  seem 
that  nearly  all  the  effects  referred  to  by  Colonel  Webber  and  Pro- 
fessor Egleston,  in  a  discussion  on  the  Physical  Properties  of 
Metals  and  Alloys,*  can  be  explained  by  assuming  that  a  blow,  by 
disturbing  the  initial  arrangement  of  a  crystalline  structure,  pro- 
duces a  change  which  can  be  made  manifest  by  etching.  The 
beginnings  of  fracture  at  "gag-marks,"  on  a  straightened  rail, 
would  be  but  results  to  follow  rationally  from  a  local  disaggrega- 
tion of  the  crystals  at  that  point  where  the  pressure  had  come, 
and  vibration  would  do  the  rest  on  this  theory.  A  gag  or  stamp 
pressure  would  produce  its  disturbing  effect  for  some  distance 
into  the  bar  or  rail,  thus  confirming  previous  observations  in  this 
direction.  It  may  be  also  that  the  complementary  observations 
of   the  restoration    of  their  original  properties   to  overstrained 

*  Transactions  A.  S.  M.  E.,  VoL  V.,  page  154. 
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metals,  by  giving  them  a  prolonged  rest,  is  to  be  explained  by  the 
notion  that  rest  gives  the  crystals  of  the  body  a  chance  to  seize 
each  other  again  by  the  surfaces  which  vibration  has  separated, 
and  thus  to  get  back  their  first  tenacity,  just  as  lead  surfaces 
attach  themselves  to  each  other. 

I  am  aware  that  this  discussion  may  be  classed  among  specula- 
tions necessitating  what  Tyndall  calls  "  the  scientific  use  of  the 
imagination."  Nor  do  I  suppose  this  crystalline  theory,  as  so 
stated  above,  is  entirely  new,  but  I  have  never  seen  it  definitely 
stated  anywhere,  nor  has  attention  been  called  to  how  well  it  can 
be  made  to  agree  with  a  great  many  observed  facts.  Besides  the 
confirmations  above  noted,  it  explains  that  unique  and  surprising 
case  where  an  alloy  increased  in  diameter  under  light  cold  ham- 
mering! The  crystals  becoming  disaggregated  necessarily  re- 
quired more  room  as  they  became  less  compacted.  The  spongy 
center  so  often  found  in  steel  taps  and  reamers,  resulting  from  the 
fact  that  the  round  bar  from  which  they  are  finished  was  worked 
out  under  tlie  hammer  into  an  octagon,  is  a  phenomenon  of  the 
same  class. 

While  primary  reference  is  made  in  the  above  remarks  to 
wrought  iron,  the  same  principles,  with  the  proper  limitations,  will 
apply  to  steel  and  to  some  of  the  other  metals  and  alloys,  and  it 
would  be  useful  to  hear  further  opinions  in  this  matter,  and  to 
have  suggestions  made  for  tests  confirmatory  or  to  oppose  to  any 
theory  which  has  been  or  may  be  proposed. 

R.  H.  Thurston. — The  subject  of  Mr.  Hill's  paper  is  of  very 
great  interest  and  of  equal  importance.  The  facts  are  among  the 
most  common  and  familiar  in  engineering  practice  ;  but  the  pre- 
cise character  of  the  change  and  the  method  of  its  occurrence  are 
not  so  well  determined.  I  do  not  think  that  I  can  add  anything 
really  new  relating  to  the  matter.  It  has  been  one  that  has  atixacted 
my  attention,  as  it  has  that  of  every  one  who  has  had  much  to 
do,  practically,  with  the  handling  of  machinery  subject  to  jar  and 
repeated  strain.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  this  is  a  real  crystal- 
lization, although  some  well-known  writers  and  admitted  au- 
thorities so  consider  it.  It  may  be  a  form  of  granulation,  not 
crystallization,  due  to  repeated  strains  exceeding  the  elastic  limit. 
There  is  no  question  that,  under  some  circumstances,  iron 
and  steel  can  take  on  the  crystalline  condition.  This  is  well 
known,  and  the  kind  of  crystallization  has  been  well  settled. 
Both  iron  and  steel  crystallize  in  the  "  cubical  system  "  of  the 
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mineralogists,  and  in  the  related  forms.  This  change  from  their 
usual  amorphous  or  fibrous  condition  may  be  brought  about, 
certainly,  in  either  of  two  ways  :  by  solution  and  slow  deposition  ; 
or  by  heating  up  to  the  bright  red  heat,  and  holding  that  temper- 
ature for  considerable  periods  of  time.  It  is  iu  the  former  way 
that  the  chemists,  as  Miller  and  others,  have  studied  the  morpho- 
logical structure  of  these  metals;  and  it  is  in  the  latter  way  that 
the  crystallization  observed  by  the  engineer,  and  so  often  de- 
stroying his  best  work  in  wrought  iron,  is  very  frequently  pro- 
duced. It  is  caused  by  the  prolonged  heating,  at  high  temper- 
ature, so  generally  needed  in  the  building  up  of  a  large  shaft,  as  for 
a  marine  engine,  by  "  fagoting  ;"  and  such  shafts,  so  made,  are 
seldom  perfectly  sound,  in  consequence  of  this  action  ;  while,  in 
many  cases,  they  are  entirely  ruined,  and  break  on  the  trial  trip. 
The  same  is  true  of  steel,  when  drawn  down  in  such  work.  I  ex- 
amined the  steel  shaft  of  the  Dolphin^  the  United  States  steamer 
recently  made  famous  by  the  unfortunate  misunderstanding 
between  Mr.  Koach  and  the  Navy  Department,  which  has  led 
us  to  so  strongly  sympathize  with  that  enterprising  builder  of 
late.  I  found  the  section  fractured,  exhibiting  most  excellent 
structure  near  the  surface  ;  but  it  was  very  strongly  crystalline, 
apparently,  near  the  center.  It  had,  I  judge,  been  too  heavy  a 
job  for  the  hammer  available  for  forging  it ;  the  crystals  had  been 
produced  while  heating  it,  and  had  not  been  broken  up  in  forging, 
in  consequence  of  the  fact,  I  have  no  doubt,  that  the  effect  of  the 
blows  could  not  reach  the  core.  The  tenacity  of  the  outer  part 
of  the  shaft  was  evidently  fully  up  to  standard ;  but  the  center 
had  lost  its  strength  very  greatly.  Steel  requires  a  heavier 
hammer  than  iron,  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  same  hammer 
could  make  a  shaft  of  iron  for  that  boat  which  would  be  sound 
and  safe. 

I  received  some  years  ago  from  the  Navy  Department  some 
beautiful  specimens  illustrating  this  action,  and  I  remember  that 
I  published  illustrations  of  them,  among  other  places,  in  my 
"  Text-book  of  the  Materials  of  Construction,"  in  the  chapter  on 
"  Conditions  affecting  Strengtli,"  and  also  in  my  "  Materials  of 
Engineering,"  Vol.  2,  "  Iron  and  Steel,"  under  the  same  heading. 
One  of  these  cases  was  the  following :  A  hammer-head,  made  of 
steel,  for  a  blow-pipe  set,  was  left  to  anneal  in  a  furnace,  over- 
night, and  presumably  was  at  a  red  heat  for  hours.  The  next  day, 
when  taken  out  and  cooled  off,  a  slight  tap  with  a  hammer,  ac- 
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cidentally  given,  broke  it,  and  it  exhibited  such  a  perfect  and 
beautiful  crystallization,  throughout  the  area  fractured,  that  I  had 
it  enlarged  and  engraved,  under  the  microscope,  for  the  Sdentijic 
American,  and  also  published  it  in  the  books  to  which  I  have  just 
referred.  It  was  the  most  perfect  and  beautifully  complete 
crystallization,  I  think,  that  I  ever  saw.  With  these  illustrations, 
I  published  also  several  obtained  by  the  now  familiar  process  of 
etching  a  cut  surface  to  bring  out  the  texture  of  the  metal,  as 
done  by  Dr.  Sorby. 

Whether  such  crystallization  can  be  produced  by  jar,  as  in  the 
action  of  the  steam  hammer  upon  its  rod,  illustrated  in  the  paper 
before  us,  I  am  not  so  sure  ;  although  I  have  a  strong  impression 
that  it  sometimes  may.  Where  the  stresses  are  insufficient  to 
carry  the  particles  beyond  the  elastic  range,  I  presume  it  cannot 
occur ;  and  this  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  experiments  of  Fair- 
bairn,  and  of  Wohler  and  Spangenberg.  They  found  that,  within 
a  certain  limit,  millions  of  changes  of  form  produced  no  apparent 
efifect  in  change  of  structure  ;  while,  beyond  that  limit,  the  number 
of  deformations  required  to  produce  rupture  rapidly  decreased  as 
their  magnitude  increased.  What  is  the  character  of  the  fracture, 
when  such  breakage  takes  place,  is  the  question  in  dispute.  The 
fact  of  a  change  from  the  fibrous  condition  observed  in  the  slow 
fracture,  by  a  single  stress,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  of  good 
iron,  to  a  different  and  either  granular  or  crystalline  fracture,  is 
one  of  the  most  familiar  facts,  as  I  have  already  said,  in  engi- 
neering. But  it  is  not  settled  whether  such  difference  due  to 
method  of  fracture  is  granulation  or  crystallization.  This  is  the 
question  still  to  be  settled  by  properly  conducted  investigation. 
The  fact  that  the  same  difference  is  produced  in  a  number  of  ways 
is,  perhaps,  an  evidence  that  it  is  granulation.  If  the  same  bar 
has  piece  after  piece  broken  off  it,  by  different  methods  of  fracture, 
different  kinds  of  breaks  will  be  seen ;  and  it  is  easy  to  produce 
one  or  another  kind  at  will.  If  good  fibrous  iron  is  broken  slowly, 
it  exhibits  its  characteristic  fibrous  structure  ;  if  broken  by  a 
sharp,  quick  blow,  the  fracture  is  of  the  other  kind.  If  broken 
at  high  or  moderate  temperature,  the  break  may  be  perfectly 
fibrous ;  while,  if  broken  at  zero,  in  precisely  the  same  way  in 
every  other  respect,  the  break  mil  be  like  that  of  a  stone  or  of  a 
casting. 

But  it  is  not  of  so  much  consequence,  perhaps,  what  we  shall 
finally  call  this  kind  of  fractura     The  important  fact  is  that  it 
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may  be  produced  wherever  or  whenever  iron  or  steel  is  not  handled 
aright,  or  properly  proportioned  to  its  work ;  the  conditions  pro- 
ducing it  are  well  understood,  and  the  well-informed  and  pains- 
taking engineer  will  never  be  troubled  by  this  kind  of  break  in 
aay  ordinary  situations.  Some  time  ago,  Mr.  Wm.  Metcalf  stated 
that  he  had  found  the  best  material  for  hammer-rods  to  be  a 
steel  containing  about  0.80  per  cent,  carbon.  This  corresponds 
very  closely  with  my  own  work  in  the  determination  of  quaUties 
having  maximum  "elastic  resilience,"  or  shock-resisting  power 
within  the  elastic  limit. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  that,  in  cases  in  which  the  piece  must 
necessarily  meet  with  heavy  blows,  and  especially  with  sharp, 
quick  blows,  the  quality  to  be  sought  in  any  metal  to  be  adopted 
in  the  construction  is  this  of  "  elastic  resilience."     This  quality  is 
possessed  in  highest  degree  by  steel  of  the  character  which  I  have 
just  specified.    The  expedient  to  be  adopted  by  the  designing  en- 
gineer, in  such  cases,  is  so  to  design  and  proportion  the  machine, 
of  which  this  is  a  part,  as  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  the  pro- 
duction of  such  destructive  action  in  its  operation,  to  reduce  the 
frequency  and  violence  of  shock  to  a  minimum,  to  cause  it  to  af- 
fect the  most  resilient  parts  of  the  structure  and  to  distribute  the 
stresses  and  strains,  to  dilute  the  shock,  just  as  much  as  possible. 
f^rof,  Egleston, — I  have  had  some  occasion  to  study  these  phe- 
nomena, and  although  this  subject  is  somewhat  obscure,  perhaps 
some  of  the  results  of  the  researches  I  have  been  able  to  make  at 
^iirious  times  may  throw  some  light  upon  it.     We  are  very  apt  to 
^liink  of  iron  and  steel  as  a  homogeneous  material.     It  is,  how- 
^^er,  anything  but  homogeneous.     If  a  mass  of  metal  is  built  up 
^t*   separate  pieces  and  welded   together,  it  is  generally  supposed 
^liat  the  piece  made  will  be  a  homogeneous  mass  resulting  from 
^^e  welding  by  i  n  terpen  et  rat  ion  of  the  diflFerent  parts.     I  had  oc- 
^^sion  in  1868,  as  the  civil  member  of  the  Board  appointed  by  the 
tTnited  States  to  examine  into  the  use  of  iron  for  fortifications,  to 
^ake  some  of  the  investigations  on  the  quality  of  the  iron  used  in 
Conjunction  with  brick  and   stone  in  the  fortresses  of  the  United 
States,  with  a  view  to  strengthening  them. 

We  found,  in  examining  weld  surfaces,  that  in  a  square  foot 
there  would  not  be  one-third  of  it  where  there  was  any  interpene- 
tration.     Over  all  the  rest  of  the  surface  there  was  simply  juxta- 
position, with  a  thin   coat  of   oxide  of   iron    between.     It  is,  I 
believe,  not  generally  understood  that  in  welding  by  interpene- 
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tratioii  the  most  minute  trace  of  oxide  will  prevent  anything  more 
than  juxtaposition  of  the  surfaces.  In  order  to  make  up  my  mind 
exactly  wljatwas  the  effect  of  it,  I  had  prepared  by  the  Inncrberger 
Steel  Works,  of  Austria,  in  the  year  1873,  a  series  of  steel  speci- 
mens which  were  made  by  welding  24  ingots  together.  These 
ingots  were  reduced  by  hammering  to  one-fourth  of  their  original 
size,  and  a  section  of  the  ingot  so  prepared  was  afterward  polished. 
It  appeared  perfectly  liomogeneous,  yet  every  individual  ingot,  as 
well  as  every  deformation  of  the  surface  of  each  ingot,  could  be 
distinctly  seen  when  the  polished  surface  was  etched  with  weak 
acid.  Instead  of  being  a  homogeneous  mass,  it  was  simply  a 
bundle  of  individual  ingots,  each  one  perfectly  preserved,  with  all 
its  good  or  bad  qualities,  without  alteration  except  as  to  a  little 
change  of  shape.  Yet  such  ingots  were  exhibited  and  received  a 
prize  at  the  World's  Fair  at  Vienna,  in  1873,  as  the  best  samples 
of  homogeneous  steel. 

There  is  another  cause  of  a  lack  of  homogeneity  which  occurs  in 
many  irons  and  steels,  and  that  is  blow-holes.  I  had  occasion  once 
to  examine  some  12  or  15  pieces  of  steel  which  appeared  to  be  per- 
fectly homogeneous ;  but  on  examining  them  with  the  microscope, 
I  found  them  full  of  blow-holes,  so  regularlv  arranged  around  the 
section  of  the  piece  in  the  order  they  were  compelled  to  move  by 
the  power  exerted  to  force  the  bar  into  the  shape  into  which  it 
was  manufactured,  that  it  had  every  appearance  of  a  rather  bad 
quality  of  so-called  fibrous  iron.  Yet  the  article  passed  current 
as  homogeneous  steel.  If  one  of  such  blow-holes  should  come  to 
the  surface,  no  matter  how  minute  it  is,  it  will  eventually  propa- 
gate itself  through  as  a  crack.  I  also  found  that  whenever  iron 
which  was  supposed  to  be  more  or  less  homogeneous  was  sub- 
mitted cold  to  shock,  there  was  a  tendencv  for  the  uncombined 
carbon  to  combine  with  the  iron.  If  this  was  continued  long 
enough,  the  crystals  became  large  and  the  piece  broke.  When 
large  masses  of  iron  and  steel  are  kept  liquid  for  some  time,  there 
is  a  tendency  for  the  metalloids  contained  in  the  iron  to  undergo 
what  we  call  liquation,  and  settle  from  top  to  bottom  and  from 
sides  to  the  center.  It  has  been  known  for  a  long  time  that  any 
alloy  which  contains  one  or  two  metals  will  also  liquate  when  kept 
melted  for  any  length  of  time.  The  components  will  separate 
according  to  gravity.  It  has  been  recently  discovered  that,  under 
pressure,  they  will  do  the  same  cold.  This  phenomenon  of  liqua- 
tion is  all  the  more  prominent  as  the  mass  of  metal  is  larger.    The 
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assumption  has  been  made  that  small  steel  ingots  will  not  liquate, 
while  large  ingots  always  will.  To  test  this  matter,  I  had  several 
very  small  ingots  made,  and  on  analyzing  the  top  and  the  bottom 
of  each  ingot,  I  found  they  were  not  of  the  same  composition  nor 
exactly  of  the  same  quality. 

TVhen  liquid  iron  or  steel  used  for  eastings  which  will  weigh  any- 
where from  10  to  15,  25  or  a  100  tons  is  cast,  the  liquation  may 
take  place  to  such  an  extent  that  there  may  be  a  difference  of  0.25 
per  cent,  in   the  carbon,  which  in  some  cases  changes  the  metal 
entirely.     The  metal  of  all  very  large  castings  should  be  stirred 
before  pouring.     If  they  are  to  be  of  great  thickness  they  should 
be  made  hollow  and  so  cooled  from  both  the  inside  and  outside  at 
the  same  rate.     If  this  stirring  was  not  done  in  making  fine  gold 
and  silver,  there  would  be  a  difference  of  several  thousandths  of 
fineness  between  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  melt.     In  castings 
generally,  if  the  metal  is  cooled  suddenly,  the  iron  is  white,  and 
we  say  that  the  carbon  is  combined.     If  the  same  iron  is  cooled 
very  slowly,  it  will  be  gray,  and  we  say  that  part  of  the  iron  is 
combined  and  part  uncombined.     This  method  of  expression   is 
justified,  because  if  a  piece  of  hard  white  iron  or  tempered  steel  is 
dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  there  will  be  no  residue.     If  a  piece  of  gray 
east  iron  or  untempered  steel  is  treated  in  the  same  wa}^,  there  will 
be  a  residue  of  carbon  remaining.     The  combining  of  the  carbon 
means  simply  that  a  crystallization  has  taken  place.     The  more  a 
uniformly  fine-grained  iron  is  shocked  when  cold,  the  larger  the 
crystalline   faces  become.      These   faces  are   sometimes    so   large 
tliat  a  solution  of  continuity  between  the  crystals  takes  place,  and 
the  metal  breaks.     I  have  a  steel  rail  which  was  broken  on  the  North- 
ern Railway  of  France  in   1872,  where  the  fracture  commenced 
in  the  foot,  ran  up  through  the  web,  then  ran  five  inches  and  a  half 
along  the  web,  then  horizontally  along  under  the  head,  then  through 
tlie  head.     That  crack  started  in  a  blow-hole,  but  the  fracture  was 
caused  by  the  crystallization  produced  by  the  constant  shock  of 
tlie  wheels  of  the  train  falling  from  the  top  of  the  end  of  one  rail 
to  the  rail  below,  or  rising  to  the  one  above  it,  though  the  distance 
^as  less  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch.     The  force  of  the  blow  de- 
pended, of  course,  on  the  weight  on  each  wheel.     When  crystal- 
lization is  being  caused  by  shock,  owing  to  the  combination  of  the 
^rbon,  this  tendency  can  be  counteracted  if  the  iron  is  treated  be- 
fore actual  rupture  takes  place,  either  by  heating  or  else  b}'  rest.* 

*  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Engs.,  Vol.  VIII.,  p.  898. 
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tration  the  most  minute  trace  of  oxide  will  prevent  anything  more 
than  juxtaposition  of  the  surfaces.  In  order  to  make  up  my  mind 
exactly  wliatwas  the  effect  of  it,  I  liad  prepared  by  the  Inncrberger 
Steel  Works,  of  Austria,  in  the  year  1873,  a  series  of  steel  speci- 
inens  which  were  made  by  welding  24  ingots  together.  These 
ingots  were  reduced  by  hammering  to  one-fourth  of  their  original 
size,  and  a  section  of  the  ingot  so  prepared  was  afterward  polished. 
It  appeared  perfectly  homogeneous,  yet  every  individual  ingot,  as 
well  as  every  deformation  of  the  surface  of  each  ingot,  could  be 
distinctly  seen  when  the  polished  surface  was  etched  with  weak 
acid.  Instead  of  being  a  homogeneous  mass,  it  was  simply  a 
bundle  of  individual  ingots,  each  one  perfectly  preserved,  with  all 
its  good  or  bad  qualities,  without  alteration  except  as  to  a  little 
change  of  shape.  Yet  such  ingots  were  exhibited  and  received  a 
prize  at  the  World's  Fair  at  Vienna,  in  1873,  as  the  best  samples 
of  homogeneous  steel. 

There  is  another  cause  of  a  lack  of  homogeneity  which  occurs  in 
many  irons  and  steels,  and  that  is  blow-holes.  I  had  occasion  once 
to  examine  some  12  or  15  pieces  of  steel  which  appeared  to  be  per- 
fectly homogeneous ;  but  on  examining  them  with  the  microscope, 
I  found  them  full  of  blow-holes,  so  regularly  arranged  around  the 
section  of  the  piece  in  the  order  they  were  compelled  to  move  by 
the  power  exerted  to  force  the  bar  into  the  shape  into  which  it 
was  manufactured,  that  it  had  every  appearance  of  a  rather  bad 
quality  of  so-called  fibrous  iron.  Yet  the  article  passed  current 
as  homogeneous  steel.  If  one  of  such  blow-holes  should  come  to 
the  surface,  no  matter  how  minute  it  is,  it  will  eventually  propa- 
gate itself  through  as  a  crack.  I  also  found  that  whenever  iron 
which  was  supposed  to  be  more  or  less  homogeneous  was  sub- 
mitted cold  to  shock,  there  was  a  tendencv  for  the  uncombined 
carbon  to  combine  with  the  iron.  If  this  was  continued  long 
enough,  the  crystals  became  large  and  the  piece  broke.  When 
large  masses  of  iron  and  steel  are  kept  liquid  for  some  time,  there 
is  a  tendency  for  the  metalloids  contained  in  the  iron  to  undergo 
what  we  call  liquation,  and  settle  from  top  to  bottom  and  from 
sides  to  the  center.  It  has  been  known  for  a  long  time  that  any 
alloy  which  contains  one  or  two  metals  will  also  liquate  when  kept 
melted  for  any  length  of  time.  The  components  will  separate 
according  to  gravity.  It  has  been  recently  discovered  that,  under 
pressure,  they  will  do  the  same  cold.  This  phenomenon  of  liqua- 
tion is  all  the  more  prominent  as  the  mass  of  metal  is  larger.    The 
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Assumption  has  been  made  that  small  steel  ingots  will  not  liquate, 

wliilc  large  ingots  always  will.     To  test  this  matter,  I  had  several 

very  small  ingots  made,  and  on  analyzing  the  top  and  the  bottom 

of  each  ingot,  I  found  they  were  not  of  the  same  composition  nor 

exactly  of  the  same  quality. 

When  liquid  iron  or  steel  used  for  castings  which  will  weigh  any- 
where from  10  to  15,  25  or  a  100  tons  is  cast,  the  liquation  may 
take  place  to  such  an  extent  that  there  may  be  a  dijBference  of  0.25 
per  cent,  in   the  carbon,  which  in  some  cases  changes  the  metal 
entirely.     The  metal  of  all  very  large  castings  should  be  stirred 
before  pouring.     If  they  are  to  be  of  great  thickness  they  should 
be  made  hollow  and  so  cooled  from  both  the  inside  and  outside  at 
the  same  rate.     If  this  stirring  was  not  done  in  making  fine  gold 
and  silver,  there  would  be  a  difference  of  several  thousandths  of 
fineness  between  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  melt     In  castings 
generally,  if  the  metal  is  cooled  suddenly,  the  iron  is  white,  and 
we  say  that  the  carbon  is  combined.     If  the  same  iron  is  cooled 
very  slowly,  it  will  be  gra}',  and  we  say  that  part  of  the  iron  is 
combined  and  part  uncombined.     This  method  of  expression  is 
justified,  because  if  a  piece  of  hard  white  iron  or  tempered  steel  is 
dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  there  will  be  no  residue.     If  a  piece  of  gray 
cast  iron  or  untempered  steel  is  treated  in  the  same  way,  there  will 
be  a  residue  of  carbon  remaining.     The  combining  of  the  carbon 
means  simply  that  a  crystallization  has  taken  place.     The  more  a 
uniformly  fine-grained  iron  is  shocked  when  cold,  the  larger  the 
crystalline  faces  become.     These  faces  are   sometimes    so   large 
tliat  a  solution  of  continuity  between  the  crystals  takes  place,  and 
the  metal  breaks.     I  have  a  steel  rail  which  was  broken  on  the  North- 
ern Railway  of  France  in   1872,  where  the  fracture  commenced 
in  the  foot,  ran  up  through  the  web,  then  ran  five  inches  and  a  half 
along  the  web,  then  horizontally  along  under  the  head,  then  through 
tlie  head.     That  crack  started  in  a  blow-hole,  but  the  fracture  was 
caused  by  the  crystallization  produced  by  the  constant  shock  of 
tlie  wheels  of  the  train  falling  from  the  top  of  the  end  of  one  rail 
to  the  rail  below,  or  rising  to  the  one  above  it,  though  the  distance 
^as  less  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch.     The  force  of  the  blow  de- 
pended, of  course,  on  the  weight  on  each  wheel.     When  crystal- 
lization is  being  caused  by  shock,  owing  to  the  combination  of  the 
earbon,  this  tendency  can  be  counteracted  if  the  iron  is  treated  be- 
fore actual  rupture  takes  place,  either  by  heating  or  else  by  rest.* 

♦  Trans.  Am.  lost.  Min.  Engs.,  Vol.  VIII.,  p.  898. 
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tration  the  most  mirinte  trace  of  oxide  will  prevent  anything  more 
than  juxtaposition  of  the  surfaces.  In  order  to  make  up  my  mind 
exactly  wliatwas  the  eJBfect  of  it,  I  had  prepared  by  the  Innerberger 
Steel  Works,  of  Austria,  in  the  3'ear  1873,  a  series  of  steel  speci- 
mens which  were  made  by  welding  24  ingots  together.  These 
ingots  were  reduced  by  hammering  to  one-fourth  of  their  original 
size,  and  a  section  of  the  ingot  so  prepared  was  afterward  polished. 
It  appeared  perfectly  homogeneous,  yet  every  individual  ingot,  as 
well  as  every  deformation  of  the  surface  of  each  ingot,  could  be 
distinctly  seen  when  the  polished  surface  was  etched  with  weak 
acid.  Instead  of  being  a  homogeneous  mass,  it  was  simply  a 
bundle  of  individual  ingots,  each  one  perfectly  preserved,  with  all 
its  good  or  bad  qualities,  without  alteration  except  as  to  a  little 
change  of  shape.  Yet  such  ingots  were  exhibited  and  received  a 
prize  at  the  World's  Fair  at  Vienna,  in  1873,  as  the  best  samples 
of  homogeneous  steel. 

There  is  another  cause  of  a  lack  of  homogeneity  which  occurs  in 
many  irons  and  steels,  and  that  is  blow-holes.  I  had  occasion  once 
to  examine  some  12  or  15  pieces  of  steel  which  appeared  to  be  per- 
fectly homogeneous ;  but  on  examining  them  with  the  microscope, 
I  found  them  full  of  blow-holes,  so  regularlv  arranged  around  the 
section  of  the  piece  in  the  order  they  were  compelled  to  move  by 
the  power  exerted  to  force  the  bar  into  the  shape  into  which  it 
was  manufactured,  that  it  had  every  appearance  of  a  rather  bad 
quality  of  so-called  fibrous  iron.  Yet  the  article  passed  current 
as  homogeneous  steel.  If  one  of  such  blow-holes  should  come  to 
the  surface,  no  matter  how  minute  it  is,  it  will  eventually  propa- 
gate itself  through  as  a  crack.  I  also  found  that  whenever  iron 
which  was  supposed  to  be  more  or  less  homogeneous  was  sub- 
mitted cold  to  shock,  there  was  a  tendencv  for  the  uncombined 
carbon  to  combine  with  the  iron.  If  this  was  continued  long 
enough,  the  crystals  became  large  and  the  piece  broke.  When 
large  masses  of  iron  and  steel  are  kept  liquid  for  some  time,  there 
is  a  tendency  for  the  metalloids  contained  in  the  iron  to  undergo 
what  we  call  liquation,  and  settle  from  top  to  bottom  and  from 
sides  to  the  center.  It  has  been  known  for  a  long  time  that  any 
alloy  which  contains  one  or  two  metals  will  also  liquate  when  kept 
melted  for  any  length  of  time.  The  components  will  separate 
according  to  gravity.  It  has  been  recently  discovered  that,  under 
pressure,  they  will  do  the  same  cold.  This  phenomenon  of  liqua- 
tion is  all  the  more  prominent  as  the  mass  of  metal  is  larger.    The 
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assumption  has  been  made  that  small  steel  ingots  will  not  liquate, 
while  large  ingots  always  will.  To  test  this  matter,  I  had  several 
very  small  ingots  made,  and  on  analyzing  the  top  and  the  bottom 
of  each  ingot,  I  found  they  were  not  of  the  same  composition  nor 
exactly  of  the  same  quality. 

When  liquid  iron  or  steel  used  for  eastings  which  will  weigh  any- 
where from  10  to  15,  25  or  a  100  tons  is  cast,  the  liquation  may 
take  place  to  such  an  extent  that  there  may  be  a  diJBference  of  0.25 
percent,  in  the  carbon,  which  in  some  cases  changes  the  metal 
entirely.  The  metal  of  all  very  large  castings  should  be  stirred 
before  pouring.  If  they  are  to  be  of  great  thickness  they  should 
be  made  hollow  and  so  cooled  from  both  the  inside  and  outside  at 
the  same  rate.  If  this  stirring  was  not  done  in  making  fine  gold 
and  silver,  there  would  be  a  difference  of  several  thousandths  of 
fineness  between  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  melt  In  castings 
generally,  if  the  metal  is  cooled  suddenly,  the  iron  is  white,  and 
we  say  that  the  carbon  is  combined.  If  the  same  iron  is  cooled 
very  slowly,  it  will  be  gray,  and  we  say  that  part  of  the  iron  is 
combined  and  part  uncombined.  This  method  of  expression  is 
justified,  because  if  a  piece  of  hard  white  iron  or  tempered  steel  is 
dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  there  will  be  no  residue.  If  a  piece  of  gray 
cast  iron  or  untempered  steel  is  treated  in  the  same  way,  there  will 
be  a  residue  of  carbon  remaining.  The  combining  of  the  carbon 
means  simply  that  a  crystallization  has  taken  place.  The  more  a 
uniformly  fine-grained  iron  is  shocked  when  cold,  the  larger  the 
crystalline  faces  become.  These  faces  are  sometimes  so  large 
that  a  solution  of  continuity  between  the  crystals  takes  place,  and 
the  metal  breaks.  I  have  a  steel  rail  which  was  broken  on  the  North- 
ern Railway  of  France  in  1872,  where  the  fracture  commenced 
in  the  foot,  ran  up  through  the  web,  then  ran  five  inches  and  a  half 
along  tlie  web,  then  horizontally  along  under  the  head,  then  through 
the  head.  That  crack  started  in  a  blow-hole,  but  the  fracture  was 
caused  by  the  crystallization  produced  by  the  constant  shock  of 
the  wheels  of  the  train  falling  from  the  top  of  the  end  of  one  rail 
to  the  rail  below,  or  rising  to  the  one  above  it,  though  the  distance 
was  less  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch.  The  force  of  the  blow  de- 
pended, of  course,  on  the  weight  on  each  wheel.  When  crystal- 
lization is  being  caused  by  shock,  owing  to  the  combination  of  the 
carbon,  this  tendency  can  be  counteracted  if  the  iron  is  treated  be- 
fore actual  rupture  takes  place,  either  by  heating  or  else  by  rest.* 

♦  Trans.  Am.  iDst.  Min.  Engs.,  Vol.  VIIL,  p.  898. 
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Now  supposing  that  an  ingot  which  is  a  very  large  one  is  being  made= 
(and  I  speak  of  this  in  this  connection  because  it  has  recently  hap- 
pened in  a  large  works  in  casting  very  large  guns),  and  it  is  allowed 
to  remain  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  in  a  liquid  condition. 
It  was  found  in  the  special  case  to  which  I  refer  that  the  material 
on  the  outside  cooled,  while  the  material  on  the  inside  did  not  cooL 
There  were  consequently  two  sets  of  strains.  The  material  was  cold 
on  the  outside,  and  could  not  liquate;  it  was  more  or  less  liquid  oa 
the  inside,  and  did  liquate  and  become  of  a  dijBferent  composition 
there  from  the  outside.  Besides  this,  there  was  a  set  of  strains 
on  the  outside  different  from  those  set  up  in  the  interior  of  the 
ingot.  At  the  same  time  there  was  a  tendenc}^  to  crystallizatioUj 
and  the  material  was  therefore  not  homogeneous.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  metal  liquid  a  certain  length  of  time,  when  there 
will  be  produced  a  double  set  of  causes  why  that  ingot  should  not 
be  strong.  If  a  recently  cast  but  solid  ingot  remain  for  some  time 
in  its  own  heat — and  this  is  the  principal  advantage  derived  from 
the  soaking  pits — then  the  metal  will  become  uniform  inside  and 
out.  This  was  the  very  reason  why  the  large  casting  that  I  spoke 
of  failed,  that  it  was  not  heat-soaked,  that  is,  of  uniform  tempera- 
ture inside  and  out.  If  such  an  unsoaked  ingot  is  worked,  a  series 
of  strains  is  produced  which  tend  to  make  the  material  crystalline 
and  the  metal  is  consequently  brittle.  No  large  piece  of  steel 
which  has  once  been  heated  up  should  ever  be  allowed  to  get 
entirely  cold  ;  or  if  that  cannot  be  prevented,  it  should  be  covered 
wuth  coal  and  made  to  cool  so  slowly  that  it  will  be  annealed 
throughout,  that  is,  all  parts  will  have  cooled  down  alike,  so  that 
there  will  be  no  internal  strains.  If  in  making  any  part  of  a 
structure  out  of  iron  or  steel,  it  has  been  necessary  to  bring  any 
part  up  to  a  welding  or  forging  temperature,  the  whole  piece 
should  be  brought  to  the  same  temperature  and  slowly  cooled,  or. 
in  other  words,  annealed.  If  this  had  always  been  done  there 
would  have  been  less  loss  of  life  and  property  from  the  giving 
away  of  bridges. 

I  may  say,  in  this  connection,  that  I  recently  had  occasion  t<: 
examine  how  much  surface  was  in  actual  contact  where  a  careful 
shrinkage  joint  is  made,  and  found  it  to  be  only  about  one-third 
of  it.  In  some  cases  it  is  much  less.  Many  failures  to  make 
and  separate  shrinkage-joints  are  owing  to  improper  soaking  of  the 
metals. 

I  have  laid  out  and  have  commenced  to  make  a  number  of  in- 
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vestigations  on  these  subjects,  some  of  which  I  had  hoped  to  have 
completed  before  this ;  but  in  the  multitude  of  my  other  duties, 
the  want  of  suflScient  assistance  and  the  various  calls  on  my  time 
have  prevented  my  completing  them.     So  far  as  1  have  been  able 
to  complete  tliem,  however,  they  show  that  equal  pressures,  equal 
temperature,  and  equal  cooling  are  necessary  in  all  parts  of  a  large 
ingot  to  make  reliable  steel,  and  that  pressure,  not  shock,  should 
be   used  in  producing  their  form.     I  have  made  a  great  many 
analyses  over  a  long  period  of  time  in  the  study  of  these  phe- 
nomena, and  I  am  satisfied  that  jar  is  the  great  cause  of  fracture 
in  most  cases  where  the  ingot  is  solid  to  commence  with,  and  is 
caused  by  the  combination  of  the  carbon  and  the  producing  of 
large  crystalline  faces  which  are  hard  and  smooth,  and  slip  on  each 
other  with  great  ease,  which  is  all  the  greater  if  the  pieces  have 
varying  internal  strains,  have  been  welded  and  not  annealed,  or  if 
the  piece  has  been  so  worked  in   the  fire  that  the   temperature 
of  the  interior  and  exterior  were  not  the  same.     The  rupture  .will 
be  all  the  quicker  if  in  addition  to  other  causes  a  blow-hole  ever  so 
minute  comes  to  the  surface.    All  of  these  are  causes  of  subsequent 
rupture. 

Mr,  Hawkins, — I  would  like  to  say  a  word  in  reference  to  some- 
thing in  Prof.  Thurston's  remarks  on  this  subject,  where  he  said  : 
"If  the  same  bar  has  piece  after  piece  broken  oft*  it  by  different 
naethods  of  fracture,  different  kinds  of  break  will  be  seen,  and  it  is 
easy  to  produce  one  or  another  kind  at  will.     If  good  fibrous  iron 
Js   broken  slowly,  it  exhibits  its  characteristic  fibrous  structure;   if 
l^roken  by  a  sharp,  quick  blow,  the  fracture  is  of  the  other  kind.   If 
oroken  at  high  or  moderate  temperature,  the  break  may  be  per- 
fectly fibrous;  while  if  broken  at  zero,  in  precisely  the  same  way 
^'i   every  other  respect,  the  break  will  be  like  that  of  a  stone  or  of  a 
^^^ting."     I  call  to  mind  an  experiment  I  made  some  years  ago  on 
^  t^ar.     The  fracture  showed  a  decidedly  fibrous  texture,  except  at 
*  Oertain  portion  of  it,  perhaps  occupying  one-fourth  of  the  area  of 
^^e  fracture,  where  the  fracture  was  distinctly  crystalline  and  very 
'Markedly  so,  and  the  limits  of  the  crystalline  portion  were  as  dis- 
^^rictly  marked  as  could  be,  and  could  be  seen  perfectly  without  any 
^^agnifying-glass.     It  occurred  to  me  that  possibly  this  crystalline 
portion  would  extend  through  the  entire  length  of  the  bar;  but  I 
^ound.  after  cutting  and  breaking  the  bar  into  short  pieces  in  the 
^arae  manner  that  the  first  fracture  was  made — namely,  by  nicking 
t\iem  around  with  a  blacksmith's  cold  chisel  and  breaking  them 
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Now  supposing  that  an  ingot  which  is  a  very  large  one  is  being  made 
(and  I  speak  of  this  in  this  connection  because  it  lias  recently  hap- 
pened in  a  large  works  in  casting  very  large  guns),  and  it  is  allowed 
to  remain  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  in  a  liquid  condition. 
It  was  found  in  the  special  case  to  which  I  refer  that  the  material 
on  the  outside  cooled,  while  the  material  on  the  inside  did  not  cool. 
There  were  consequently  two  sets  of  strains.  The  material  was  cold 
on  the  outside,  and  could  not  liquate;  it  was  more  or  less  liquid  on 
the  inside,  and  did  liquate  and  become  of  a  different  composition 
there  from  the  outside.  Besides  this,  there  was  a  set  of  strains 
on  the  outside  different  from  those  set  up  in  the  interior  of  the 
ingot.  At  the  same  time  there  was  a  tendency  to  crystallization, 
and  the  material  was  therefore  not  homogeneous.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  metal  liquid  a  certain  length  of  time,  when  there 
will  be  produced  a  double  set  of  causes  why  that  ingot  should  not 
be  strong.  If  a  recently  cast  but  solid  ingot  remain  for  some  time 
in  its  own  heat — and  this  is  the  principal  advantage  derived  from 
the  soaking  pits — then  the  metal  will  become  uniform  inside  and 
out.  This  was  the  very  reason  why  the  large  casting  that  I  spoke 
of  failed,  that  it  was  not  heat-soaked,  that  is,  of  uniform  tempera- 
ture inside  and  out.  If  such  an  unsoaked  ingot  is  worked,  a  sei-ies 
of  strains  is  produced  which  tend  to  make  the  material  crystalline 
and  the  metal  is  consequently  brittle.  No  large  piece  of  steel 
which  has  once  been  heated  up  should  ever  be  allowed  to  get 
entirely  cold  ;  or  if  that  cannot  be  prevented,  it  should  be  covered 
with  coal  and  made  to  cool  so  slowly  that  it  will  be  annealed 
throughout,  that  is,  all  parts  will  have  cooled  down  alike,  so  that 
there  will  be  no  internal  strains.  If  in  making  any  part  of  a 
structure  out  of  iron  or  steel,  it  has  been  necessary  to  bring  any 
part  up  to  a  welding  or  forging  temperature,  the  whole  piece 
should  be  brought  to  the  same  temperature  and  slowly  cooled,  or, 
in  other  words,  annealed.  If  this  had  always  been  done  there 
would  have  been  less  loss  of  life  and  property  from  the  giving 
away  of  bridges. 

I  may  say,  in  this  connection,  that  I  recently  had  occasion  to 
examine  how  much  surface  was  in  actual  contact  where  a  careful 
shrinkage  joint  is  made,  and  found  it  to  be  only  about  one-third 
of  it.  In  some  cases  it  is  much  less.  Many  failures  to  make 
and  separate  shrinkage-joints  are  owing  to  improper  soaking  of  the 
metals. 

I  have  laid  out  and  have  commenced  to  make  a  number  of  in- 
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vestigations  on  these  subjects,  some  of  which  I  liad  hoped  to  have 
completed  before  this ;  but  in  the  multitude  of  my  other  duties, 
tbe  want  of  suflScient  assistance  and  the  various  calls  on  my  time 
have  prevented  my  completing  them.  So  far  as  1  have  been  able 
to  complete  them,  however,  they  show  that  equal  pressures,  equal 
temperature,  and  equal  cooling  are  necessary  in  all  parts  of  a  large 
ingot  to  make  reliable  steel,  and  that  pressure,  not  shock,  should 
be  used  in  producing  their  form.  I  have  made  a  great  many 
analyses  over  a  long  period  of  time  in  the  study  of  these  phe- 
nomena, and  I  am  satisfied  that  jar  is  the  great  cause  of  fracture 
in  most  cases  where  the  ingot  is  solid  to  commence  with,  and  is 
cansed  by  the  combination  of  the  carbon  and  the  producing  of 
large  crystalline  faces  which  are  hard  and  smooth,  and  slip  on  each 
other  with  great  ease,  which  is  all  the  greater  if  the  pieces  have 
varying  internal  strains,  have  been  welded  and  not  annealed,  or  if 
the  piece  has  been  so  worked  in  the  fire  that  the  temperature 
of  the  interior  and  exterior  were  not  the  same.  The  rupture  .will 
be  all  the  quicker  if  in  addition  to  other  causes  a  blow-hole  ever  so 
winnte  comes  to  the  surface.  All  of  these  are  causes  of  subsequent 
rnpture. 

-3/r.  Hawkins. — ^I  would  like  to  say  a  word  in  reference  to  some- 
thing in  Prof.  Thurston's  remarks  on  this  subject,  where  he  said  : 
"If  the  same  bar  has  piece  after  piece  broken  ofi*  it  by  different 
Diethods  of  fracture,  different  kinds  of  break  will  be  seen,  and  it  is 
easy  to  produce  one  or  another  kind  at  will.     If  good  fibrous  iron 
^8    broken  slowly,  it  exhibits  its  characteristic  fibrous  structure ;   if 
l>i'olen  by  a  sharp,  quick  blow,  the  fracture  is  of  the  other  kind.   If 
broken  at  high  or  moderate  temperature,  the  break  may  be  per- 
fectly fibrous ;  while  if  broken  at  zero,  in  precisely  the  same  way 
1^^   every  other  respect,  the  break  will  be  like  that  of  a  stone  or  of  a 
c^Bting."     I  call  to  mind  an  experiment  I  made  some  years  ago  on 

*  V>ar.     The  fracture  showed  a  decidedly  fibrous  texture,  except  at 

*  Certain  portion  of  it,  perhaps  occupying  one-fourth  of  the  area  of 
^*^^e  fracture,  where  the  fracture  was  distinctly  crystalline  and  very 
*^arkedly  so,  and  the  limits  of  the  crystalline  portion  were  as  dis- 
^^rictly  marked  as  could  be,  and  could  be  seen  perfectly  without  any 
^agnifying-glass.  It  occurred  to  me  that  possibly  this  crystalline 
portion  would  extend  through  the  entire  length  of  the  bar;  but  I 
^onnd,  after  cutting  and  breaking  the  bar  into  short  pieces  in  the 

^rae  manner  that  the  first  fracture  was  made — namely,  by  nicking 
them  around  with  a  blacksmith's  cold  chisel  and  breaking  them 
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Now  supposing  that  an  ingot  which  is  a  very  large  one  is  being  made 
(and  I  speak  of  this  in  this  connection  because  it  has  recently  hap- 
pened in  a  large  works  in  casting  very  large  guns),  and  it  is  allowed 
to  remain  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  in  a  liquid  condition. 
It  was  found  in  the  special  case  to  which  I  refer  that  the  material 
on  the  outside  cooled,  while  the  material  on  the  inside  did  not  cool. 
Tliere  were  consequently  two  sets  of  strains.  The  material  was  cold 
on  the  outside,  and  could  not  liquate;  it  was  more  or  less  liquid  on 
the  inside,  and  did  liquate  and  become  of  a  different  composition 
there  from  the  outside.  Besides  this,  there  was  a  set  of  strains 
on  the  outside  dijBferent  from  those  set  up  in  the  interior  of  the 
ingot.  At  the  same  time  there  was  a  tendency  to  crystallization, 
and  the  material  was  therefore  not  homogeneous.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  metal  liquid  a  certain  length  of  time,  when  there 
will  be  produced  a  double  set  of  causes  why  that  ingot  should  not 
be  strong.  If  a  recently  cast  but  solid  ingot  remain  for  some  time 
in  its  own  heat — and  this  is  the  principal  advantage  derived  from 
the  soaking  pits — then  the  metal  will  become  uniform  inside  and 
out.  This  was  the  very  reason  why  the  large  casting  that  I  spoke 
of  failed,  that  it  was  not  heat-soaked,  that  is,  of  uniform  tempera- 
ture inside  and  out.  If  such  an  unsoaked  ingot  is  worked,  a  series 
of  strains  is  produced  which  tend  to  make  the  material  crystalline 
and  the  metal  is  consequently  brittle.  No  large  piece  of  steel 
which  has  once  been  heated  up  should  ever  be  allowed  to  get 
entirely  cold  ;  or  if  that  cannot  be  prevented,  it  should  be  covered 
with  coal  and  made  to  cool  so  slowly  that  it  will  be  annealed 
throughout,  that  is,  all  parts  will  have  cooled  down  alike,  so  that 
there  will  be  no  internal  strains.  If  in  making  any  part  of  a 
structure  out  of  iron  or  steel,  it  has  been  necessary  to  bring  any 
part  up  to  a  welding  or  forging  temperature,  the  whole  piece 
should  be  brought  to  the  same  temperature  and  slowly  cooled,  or, 
in  other  words,  annealed.  If  this  had  always  been  done  there 
would  have  been  less  loss  of  life  and  property  from  the  giving 
away  of  bridges. 

I  may  say,  in  this  connection,  that  I  recently  had  occasion  to 
examine  how  much  surface  was  in  actual  contact  where  a  carefnl 
shrinkage  joint  is  made,  and  found  it  to  be  only  about  one-third 
of  it.  In  some  cases  it  is  much  less.  Many  failures  to  make 
and  separate  shrinkage-joints  are  owing  to  improper  soaking  of  the 
metals. 

I  have  laid  out  and  have  commenced  to  make  a  number  of  in- 
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vestigations  on  these  subjects,  some  of  which  I  liad  hoped  to  have 
completed  before  this;  but  in  the  multitude  of  my  other  duties, 
the  want  of  suflScient  assistance  and  the  various  calls  on  my  time 
have  prevented  my  completing  them.     So  far  as  1  have  been  able 
to  complete  them,  however,  they  show  that  equal  pressures,  equal 
temperature,  and  equal  cooling  are  necessary  in  all  parts  of  a  large 
ingot  to  make  reliable  steel,  and  that  pressure,  not  shock,  should 
be    used  in  producing  their  form.     I  have  made  a  great  many 
analyses  over  a  long  period  of  time  in  the  study  of  these  phe- 
nomena, and  1  am  satisfied  that  jar  is  the  great  cause  of  fracture 
ill  most  cases  where  the  ingot  is  solid  to  commence  with,  and  is 
cansed  by  the  combination  of  the  carbon  and  the  producing  of 
large  crystalline  faces  which  are  hard  and  smooth,  and  slip  on  each 
other  with  great  ease,  which  is  all  the  greater  if  the  pieces  have 
varying  internal  strains,  have  been  welded  and  not  annealed,  or  if 
the  piece  has  been  so  worked  in   the  fire  that  the   temperature 
of  the  interior  and  exterior  were  not  the  same.     The  rupture  .will 
be  all  the  quicker  if  in  addition  to  other  causes  a  blow-hole  ever  so 
minute  comes  to  the  surface.    All  of  these  are  causes  of  subsequent 
rupture. 

Mr,  HawTdns, — I  would  like  to  say  a  word  in  reference  to  some- 
thing in  Prof.  Thurston's  remarks  on  this  subject,  where  he  said  : 
"If  the  same  bar  has  piece  after  piece  broken  oft*  it  by  different 
JDethods  of  fracture,  different  kinds  of  break  will  be  seen,  and  it  is 
easy  to  produce  one  or  another  kind  at  will.     If  good  fibrous  iron 
^s   broken  slowly,  it  exhibits  its  characteristic  fibrous  structure;    if 
orolfen  by  a  sharp,  quick  blow,  the  fracture  is  of  the  other  kind.   If 
I^roken  at  high  or  moderate  temperature,  the  break  may  be  per- 
^^otly  fibrous;  while  if  broken  at  zero,  in  precisely  the  same  way 
^'^   every  other  respect,  the  break  will  be  like  that  of  a  stone  or  of  a 
^^Bting."     I  call  to  mind  an  experiment  I  made  some  years  ago  on 
*  V>ar.     The  fracture  showed  a  decidedly  fibrous  texture,  except  at 
^  Oertain  portion  of  it,  perhaps  occupying  one-fourth  of  the  area  of 
^i^e  fracture,  where  the  fracture  was  distinctly  crystalline  and  very 
Markedly  so,  and  the  limits  of  the  crystalline  portion  were  as  dis- 
^^tictly  marked  as  could  be,  and  could  be  seen  perfectly  without  any 
^agnifying-glass.     It  occurred  to  me  that  possibly  this  crystalline 
portion  would  extend  through  the  entire  length  of  the  bar;  but  I 
^ound,  after  cutting  and  breaking  the  bar  into  short  pieces  in  the 
^rae  manner  that  the  first  fracture  was  made — namely,  by  nicking 
them  around  with  a  blacksmith's  cold  chisel  and  breaking  them 
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ovor  the  aiivi]  with  a  sledge — that  at  every  place  there  was  a  dis- 
tinctly different  fracture.  In  some  places  it  was  wholly  tibrous,  in 
other  places  of  the  mixed  character,  showing  that  this  crystalline 
texture  did  not  rnn  through  the  bar,  but  existed  in  it  in  pockets.  It 
was  a  rolled  bar.  This  would  go  to  show  that  the  test  given  by 
Prof.  Thurston  would  not  be  a  reliable  one,  because  from  the  same 
bar  we  would  find  different  results  under  the  same  conditions,  and 
the  variations  shown  in  his  experiments  might  come  from  causes 
other  than  the  stated  changes  in  the  conditions  under  which  the 
fractures  were  made.  I  would  like  to  say  also,  in  reply  to  Mr. 
JIutton's  remarks,  that  he  seems  willing  to  upset  the  generally 
acce[)ted  idea  that  rolled  iron  is  generally  and  actually  fibrous.  I 
think  we  should  not  throw  aside  that  view  of  the  matter  too  sud- 
denly, if  indeed  at  all.  Probably  most  engineers  present  know 
that,  if  a  round  rolled  bar  be  turned  and  polished,  and  afterward 
treated  with  acid,  it  will  show  the  distinct  fibers  running  length- 
wise on  the  surface  of  the  bar.  Then  again,  if  we  take  a  plate, 
such  as  nail  plate,  where  it  is  rolled  very  much  more  in  one  direction 
than  in  the  other,  we  all  know  that  a  narrow  strip  cut  off  crosswise 
of  the  plate,  will  have  very  much  less  strength  than  if  cut  from  the 
l)latc  in  the  direction  of  its  length.  So  that  I  think  we  cannot 
throw  aside  the  fact  that  we  do  have  a  fibrous  structui'e  in  such  bars 
that  gives  them  a  very  decided  value  for  strength  in  one  direction 
over  that  in  another. 

Mr.  Durfee. — One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  we  have  in  consid- 
ering a  matter  of  this  kind  is  this :  the  way  in  which  a  mass  of 
wrought  iron  is  built  up  does  not  seem  to  be  well  understood,  and 
the  difference  of  its  structure  from  that  of  a  homogeneous  material 
is  not  fully  comprehended. 

The  term  wrought  iron  is  popularly  supposed  to  designate  a 
metal;  but  it  is  really  the  name  of  a  mechanical  admixture  which, 
at  its  best,  consists  of  clusters  of  crystals  (which  may  be  described 
as  compound  crystals)  of  pure  iron  separated  from  each  other,  as 
the  result  of  the  manipulative  processes  employed,  by  films  or 
threads  of  an  unavoidable  impurity,  called  '*  cinder."  In  the  man- 
ufacture of  wrought  iron,  we  first  deprive  the  pig  iron  of  carbon 
and  other  impurities  by  the  puddling  process. 

This  process  may  be  briefly  described  as  consisting  of  four  dis- 
tinct operations,  viz. : 

1st.  The  melting  of  the  pig  iron. 

2d.  The  "  boiling  "  of  the  melted  metal  in  a  bath  of  liquid  cin- 
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cler  (composed  mainly  of  silicate  of  protoxide  of  iron)  until  the 
iron  begins  to  solidify  in  the  form  of  small  granules,  or  crystals, 
which  can  be  seen  moving  amid  the  boiling  cinder,  like  white-hot 
peas  in  a  red-hot  soup.  When  the  iron  begins  thus  to  granulate, 
or  crystallize,  it  is  said  to  be  "coming  to  nature." 

3d.  The  collection  by  the  puddler  of  these  granules,  or  crys- 
tals, into  distinct  masses,  which  are  called  "  balls ; "  these  contain 
much  cinder. 

4th.  The  "  squeezing,"  or  "  hammering,"  of  these  balls,  while 
still  at  a  welding  heat,  into  more  solid  masses,  which  are  called 
"  blooms."  These  contain  much  less  cinder  and  other  impuri- 
ties than  the  balls,  but  are  far  from  being  uniform  in  structure. 

The    balls    above    named    may    be    described     as    white-hot 
sponges  of  iron  saturated  with  liquid  cinder,  which  fills  all  their 
accidental    and    irregular    cavities.     When   the    balls   are  ham- 
mered or  squeezed  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  this  cinder,  and 
welding    the  granules  or   crystals  of   iron    into  a  homogeneous 
mass,  the  operation  is  never  wholly  successful ;  for  the  cinder,  as 
the  metal  cools,  quickly   assumes  a  pasty  consistency,  and  flows 
with  difficulty,  and  all  that  portion  of  it  inclosed  in  the  interior 
cavities  of  the  ball  is  simply  flattened  out,  or  elongated.     Hence 
it   will    be  seen   that    the   bloom    is  composed    of  a   compacted 
mass  of  granules,  or  crystals  of  iron,  separated  from  each  other 
by  films  of  cinder  pf  very  irregular  thickness. 

When  speaking  of  crystals  of  iron,  I  mean  minute  ultimate  units 
of  that  metal,  which  are  bounded  by  well-defined  planes,  whose  in- 
tersections always  form  salient  angles.  A  number  of  these  crys- 
tals may  cohere  and  form  an  aggregation,  having  bounding  planes 
similar  in  tlieir  outline  and  relative  arrangement  to  those  of  any 
single  crystal ;  such  aggregations  vary  in  size,  and  are  often  re- 
garded as  single  crystals,  and  spoken  of  as  such  ;  just  as  we  speak 
of  crystals  of  galena  and  calc-spar,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  ultimate  crystal  of  each  of  these  substances  remains  undiscov- 
ered, and  as  undiscoverable  as  the  North  Pole. 

These  large,  or  compound  crystals  of  wrought  iron  are,  in  them- 
selves, practically  homogeneous;  that  is  to  say,  the  ultimate  crys- 
tals of  which  they  are  composed  are  not  separated  and  kept  apart 
hy  any  foreign  substance,  but  are  as  nearly  as  possible  in  actual 
^•ontact,  as  the  law  of  cohesion,  in  obedience  to  which  they  are 
formed,  will  admit, 
Kow  let  us  see  how  a  bloom — which  may,  with  propriety,  be 
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over  tlie  anvil  with  a  sledge — that  at  every  place  tliere  was  a  dis- 
tinctly different  fracture.  In  some  places  it  was  wholly  librons,  in 
other  places  of  the  mixed  character,  showing  that  this  crystalline 
texture  did  not  run  through  the  bar,  but  existed  in  it  in  pockets.  It 
was  a  rolled  bar.  This  would  go  to  show  that  the  test  given  by 
Prof.  Thurston  would  not  be  a  reliable  one,  because  from  the  same 
bar  we  would  find  different  results  under  the  same  conditions,  and 
the  variations  shown  in  his  experiments  might  come  from  causes 
other  than  the  stated  changes  in  the  conditions  under  which  the 
fractures  were  made.  I  would  like  to  say  also,  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Ilutton's  remarks,  that  he  seems  willing  to  upset  the  generally 
accepted  idea  that  rolled  iron  is  generally  and  actually  fibrous.  I 
think  we  should  not  throw  aside  that  view  of  the  matter  too  sud- 
denly, if  indeed  at  all.  Probably  most  engineers  present  know 
that,  if  a  round  rolled  bar  be  turned  and  polished,  and  afterward 
treated  with  acid,  it  will  show  the  distinct  fibers  running  length- 
wise on  the  surface  of  the  bar.  Then  again,  if  we  take  a  plate, 
such  as  nail  plate,  where  it  is  rolled  very  much  more  in  one  direction 
than  in  the  other,  we  all  know  that  a  narrow  strip  cut  off  crosswise 
of  the  plate,  will  have  very  much  less  strength  than  if  cut  from  the 
plate  in  the  direction  of  its  length.  So  that  I  think  we  cannot 
throw  aside  the  fact  that  we  do  have  a  fibrous  structure  in  snch  bars 
that  gives  them  a  very  decided  value  for  strength  in  one  direction 
over  that  in  another. 

Mr,  Durfee, — One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  we  have  in  consid- 
ering a  matter  of  this  kind  is  this :  the  way  in  which  a  mass  of 
wrought  iron  is  built  up  does  not  seem  to  be  well  understood,  and 
the  difference  of  its  structure  from  that  of  a  homogeneous  material 
is  not  fully  comprehended. 

The  term  wrought  iron  is  popularly  supposed  to  designate  a 
metal;  but  it  is  really  the  name  of  a  mechanical  admixture  which, 
at  its  best,  consists  of  clusters  of  crystals  (which  may  be  described 
as  compound  crystals)  of  pure  iron  separated  from  each  other,  as 
the  result  of  the  manipulative  processes  employed,  by  films  or 
threads  of  an  unavoidable  impurity,  called  '*  cinder."  In  the  man- 
ufacture of  wTought  iron,  we  first  deprive  the  pig  iron  of  carbon 
and  other  impurities  by  the  puddling  process. 

This  process  may  be  briefly  described  as  consisting  of  four  dis- 
tinct operations,  viz. : 

1st.  The  melting  of  the  pig  iron. 

2d.  The  "  boiling  "  of  the  melted  metal  in  a  bath  of  liquid  cin- 
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der  (composed  mainly  of  silicate  of  protoxide  of  iron)  until  the 
iron  begins  to  solidify  in  the  form  of  small  granules,  or  crystals, 
which  can  be  seen  moving  amid  the  boiling  cinder,  like  white-hot 
peas  in  a  red-hot  soup.  When  the  iron  begins  thus  to  granulate, 
or  crystallize,  it  is  said  to  be  "coming  to  nature." 

3d.  The  collection  by  the  puddler  of  these  granules,  or  crys- 
tals, into  distinct  masses,  which  are  called  "  balls;"  these  contain 
much  cinder. 

4th.  The  "  squeezing,"  or  "  hammering,"  of  these  balls,  while 
still  at  a  welding  heat,  into  more  solid  masses,  which  are  called 
"blooms."  These  contain  much  less  cinder  and  other  impuri- 
ties than  the  balls,  but  are  far  from  being  uniform  in  structure. 

The  balls  above  named  may  be  described  as  white-hot 
sponges  of  iron  saturated  with  liquid  cinder,  which  fills  all  their 
accidental  and  irregular  cavities.  When  the  balls  are  ham- 
mered or  squeezed  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  this  cinder,  and 
welding  the  granules  or  crystals  of  iron  into  a  homogeneous 
mass,  the  operation  is  never  wholly  successful ;  for  the  cinder,  as 
the  metal  cools,  quickly  assumes  a  pasty  consistency,  and  flows 
with  difficulty,  and  all  that  portion  of  it  inclosed  in  the  interior 
cavities  of  the  ball  is  simply  flattened  out,  or  elongated.  Hence 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  bloom  is  composed  of  a  compacted 
mass  of  granules,  or  crystals  of  iron,  separated  from  each  other 
by  films  of  cinder  of  very  irregular  thickness. 

When  speaking  of  crystals  of  iron,  I  mean  minute  ultimate  units 
of  that  metal,  which  are  bounded  by  well-defined  planes,  whose  in- 
tersections always  form  salient  angles.  A  number  of  these  crj^s- 
tals  may  cohej*e  and  form  an  aggregation,  having  bounding  planes 
similar  in  their  outline  and  relative  arrangement  to  those  of  any 
single  crystal ;  such  aggregations  vary  in  size,  and  are  often  re- 
garded as  single  crystals,  and  spoken  of  as  such  ;  just  as  we  speak 
of  crystals  of  galena  and  calc-spar,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  ultimate  crystal  of  each  of  these  substances  remains  undiscov- 
ered, and  as  undiscoverable  as  the  North  Pole. 

These  lar<re,  or  compound  crystals  of  wrought  iron  are,  in  them- 
selves, practically  homogeneous;  that  is  to  say,  the  ultimate  crys- 
tals of  which  tliey  are  composed  are  not  separated  and  kept  apart 
%  any  foreign  substance,  but  are  as  nearly  as  possible  in  actual 
contact,  as  the  law  of  cohesion,  in  obedience  to  which  they  are 
formed,  will  admit. 

Xow  let  us  see  how  a  bloom — which  may,  with  propriety,  be 
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described  as  tlie  crudest  form  of  a  mass  of  wrought  iron — differs  in 
its  structure  from  that  of  the  homogeneous  compound  crystals  of 
which  it  is  built  up. 

Such  a  mass  of  wrought  iron  is  an  aggregation  of  an  indefinite 
number  of  such  compound  crystals  as  have  been  described,  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  films  or  threads  of  cinder  of  varying  thick- 
ness ;  but  which,  notwithstanding,  are  mutually  attracted  with  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  force,  the  minimum  value  of  which  is  the 
measure  of  the  cohesive  strength  of  the  mass. 

When  a  properly  heated  bloom,  or  other  similarly  constituted 
mass  of  wrought  iron,  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  hammers  or 
rolls,  the  contained  cinder  endeavors  to  escape  from  its  entangling 
alliance  with  the  crystals  of  the  iron,  and  in  so  doing  each  particle 
thereof  moves  in  the  line  of  least  resistance,  which  line  is  always 
located  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  force  acting 
upon  the  metal ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  bloom  is  rolled  or  forged 
into  a  rod  or  bar,  the  metal  will  be  acted  upon  in  two  directions  at 
right  angles  with  each  other,^  and  its  individual  compound  crystals 
will  be  compressed  in  directions  normal  to  the  exterior  surfaces  of 
the  bar,  and  at  the  same  time  elongated  in  the  direction  of  its  length, 
thus  forcing  the  ends  of  adjacent  crystals  towards  each  other,  and 
compelling  the  intervening  cinder  to  move  at  right  angles  with  the 
axis  of  the  bar,  and  unite  with  the  films  or  threads  of  cinder  which 
have  become  established  in  parallel  lines  of  least  resistance  along 
the  flanks  of  the  crystals,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the 
force  acting  upon  the  bar. 

Fig.  133  is  intended  to  illustrate  on  an  exaggerated  scale  this 

arrangement  of  elongated  com- 
f  pound  crystals  of  iron  with  in- 

Pl2^^33  tervening   films   or  threads    of 

cinder,  the  light  spaces  repre- 
senting the  iron  crystals  and 
the  dark  spaces  the  cinder,  the 
force  of  compression  acting  on 
the  bar  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow. 

Fig.  134  illustrates  a  method  of  showing  by  experiment  the 
structural  difference  between  a  bar  of  wrought  iron  and  one  ol 
a  homogeneous  material,  such  as  low  steel.     In  this  figure,  let  A 


*  In  forging  a  bar  it  is  the  usual  practice  to  turn  it  about  its  axis  through  at 
nngle  of  90**  between  each  blow,  or  series  of  blows  ;  and  in  rolling  a  bar,  it  if 
usually  turned  through  the  same  angle  between  each  "pass"  through  the  rolls. 
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be  a  verticiil  section  of  a  cylinder  provided  with  an  accniately  fitted 
plunger,  P.  The  space  B  below  this  plunger  we  will  suppose  to 
be  filled  with  bird  shot,  or  preferably,  fragiiiente  of  lead  of  ir- 
regular dimeDsione,  having  their  surfaces  covered  with 
fl  coating  of  oxide  of  lead.  If  snffieient  force  is  now 
applied  to  the  plunger  P,  the  lead  will  be  forced  out 
of  the  hole  in  the  lower  end  of  the  cylinder  in  the 
form  of  a  rod,  C,  and  every  fragment  of  the  lead  will 
have  become  more  or  less  elongated,  but  will  be  pre- 
vented from  actual  metallic  contact  with  adjacent 
fragments  by  a  film  or  thread  of  oxide  of  lead. 

In  this  experiment,  the  elongated  fragments  of  lead 
correspond  to  the  elongated  compound  crystal  of 
wrought  iron  before  named,  and  the  oxide  of  lead 
occupies  the  same  relative  position  in  the  rod  of  lead, 
aa  the  cinder  does  in  a  bar  of  wrought  iron.  If  now, 
in  place  of  the  fragments  of  lead,  we  place  in  the 
space  B  a  solid  ihass  of  that  metal,  then,  on  applying  adequate 
preseiire  to  the  plunger  P,  there  will  be  forced  throngh  the  hole 
in  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  a  rod  of  lead,  whose  structural  differ- 
ence from  that  of  the  former  rod  made  from  tlie  oxide-covered 
fragments,  is  closely  allied  to  that  subsisting  between  a  bar  of  low 
steel  and  one  made  cf  the  cinder-coated  compound  crystals  of 
wrought  iron. 

The  direct  consequence  of  the  elongation  of  the  compound  crys- 
tals and  the  effort  of  the  cinder  to  escape  in  the  direction  of  least 
resistance  while  the  bloom  is  being  forged  or  rolled  as  betbre  de- 
scribed, is  the  establiishnient  of  that  stnictural  aggregation  in  the 
bar  known  as  "fiber,"  which  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  quali- 
ties of  wrought  iron,  and  one  not  found  in  any  other  form  of  ferru- 
ginous materials.  The  forging  or  rolling  of  a  bloom  into  a  rod 
nr  bar,  involves,  as  before  stated,  the  alternate  operation  of  two 
forces  acting  in  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  necessarily 
fesults  in  the  prodnctiou  of  a  "fibrous"  or  "stringy"  arrangement 
of  the  cinder  and  elongated  compound  crystals,  whidi  together 
constitute  the  bar,  and  wlien  any  of  these  films  or  threads  of  cinder 
*re  so  large  as  to  be  visible  to  the  unassisted  eye,  they  are  called 
'sand  seams"  or  "cinder  cracks."  If  the  compound  crystals  are 
nearly  pure  iron,  the  bar  can  be  readily  bent  cold  without  fracture, 
snd,  if  forcibly  pulled  asunder,  its  fibrous  texture  is  at  once  evi- 
dent to  the  eye ;  but  in  case  the  compound  crystals  have  chemi- 
17 
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described  as  the  crudest  form  of  a  mass  of  wrought  iron — differs  in 
its  structure  from  that  of  the  homogeneous  compound  crystals  of 
which  it  is  built  up. 

Such  a  mass  of  wrought  iron  is  an  aggregation  of  an  indefinite 
number  of  such  compound  crystals  as  have  been  described,  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  films  or  threads  of  cinder  of  varying  thick- 
ness ;  but  which,  notwithstanding,  are  mutually  attracted  with  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  force,  the  minimum  value  of  which  is  the 
measure  of  the  cohesive  strength  of  the  mass. 

When  a  properly  heated  bloom,  or  other  similarly  constituted 
mass  of  wrought  iron,  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  hammers  or 
rolls,  the  contained  cinder  endeavors  to  escape  from  its  entangling 
alliance  with  the  crystals  of  the  iron,  and  in  so  doing  each  particle 
thereof  moves  in  the  line  of  least  resistance,  which  Hue  is  always 
located  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  force  acting 
upon  the  metal ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  bloom  is  rolled  or  forged 
into  a  rod  or  bar,  the  metal  will  be  acted  upon  in  two  directions  at 
right  angles  with  each  other,*  and  its  individual  compound  crystals 
will  be  compressed  in  directions  normal  to  the  exterior  surfaces  of 
the  bar,  and  at  the  same  time  elongated  in  the  direction  of  its  length, 
thus  forcing  the  ends  of  adjacent  crystals  towards  each  other,  and 
compelling  the  intervening  cinder  to  move  at  right  angles  with  the 
axis  of  the  bar,  and  unite  with  the  films  or  threads  of  cinder  which 
have  become  established  in  parallel  lines  of  least  resistance  along 
the  flanks  of  the  crystals,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the 
force  acting  upon  the  bar. 

Fig.  133  is  intended  to  illustrate  on  an  exaggerated  scale  this 

arrangement  of  elongated  com- 
f  pound  crystals  of  iron  with  in- 

Pl2^^33  tervening   films   or   threads    of 

cinder,  the  light  spaces  repre- 
senting the  iron  crystals  and 
the  dark  spaces  the  cinder,  the 
force  of  compression  acting  on 
the  bar  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow. 

Fig.  134:  illustrates  a  method  of  showing  by  experiment  the 
structural  difference  between  a  bar  of  wrought  iron  and  one  of 
a  homogeneous  material,  such  as  low  steel.     In  this  figure,  let  A 


*  In  forging  a  bar  it  is  the  usual  practice  to  turn  it  about  its  axis  tbroagb  an 
angle  of  90'  between  each  blow,  or  series  of  blows  ;  and  in  rolling  a  bar,  it  is 
usually  turned  through  tlie  same  angle  between  each  "pass"  tlirough  the  rolls. 
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be  a  vertical  section  of  a  cylinder  provided  witli  an  accurately  fitted 
plunger,  P.  The  Bpace  B  below  this  plunger  we  will  suppose  to 
be  tilled  with  bird  shot,  or  preferably,  fragiuentB  of  lead  of  ir- 
regular dimenBions,  having  their  eurfaoeB  covered  with 
a  coating  of  oxide  of  lead.  IE  suffieient  force  ie  now 
applied  to  the  plunger  P,  the  lead  will  be  forced  out 
of  the  hole  in  tho  lower  eud  of  the  cylinder  iti  the 
form  of  a  rod,  C,  and  every  fragment  of  the  lead  wiil 
liave  become  more  or  lees  elongated,  but  will  be  pre  I 
vented  from  actual  metallic  contact  with  adjacent 
fragments  by  a  iilm  or  thread  of  oxide  of  lead. 

In  this  experiment,  the  elongated  fragments  of  lead 
correspond  to  the  elongated  compound  crystal  of 
wrought  iron  before  named,  and  the  oxide  ot  lead 
occupies  the  same  relative  position  in  the  rod  of  lead, 
S8  tlie  cinder  does  in  a  bar  of  wrought  iron.  If  now,  _.  c  _. 
in  place  of  the  fragments  of  lead,  we  place  in  the 
space  B  a  solid  mass  of  that  metal,  then,  on  applying  adequate 
pressure  to  the  plunger  P,  there  will  be  foreed  through  the  hole 
in  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  a  rod  of  lead,  whose  structural  differ- 
ence from  that  of  the  former  rod  made  from  the  oxide-covered 
fragments,  is  closely  allied  to  that  subsisting  between  a  bar  of  low 
steel  and  one  inade  c(  the  cinder-coated  compound  crystals  of 
wrought  iron. 

The  direct  consequence  of  the  elongation  of  the  compound  crys- 
tals and  the  effort  of  the  cinder  to  escape  in  the  direction  of  least 
resistance  while  the  bloom  is  being  forged  or  rolled  tis  before  de- 
Ecribcd,  is  the  establishment  of  that  structural  aggregation  in  the 
bar  known  as  "  liber,"  which  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  quali- 
ties of  wrought  iron,  and  one  not  found  in  any  other  form  of  ferru- 
ginous materials.  The  forging  or  roUing  of  a  bloom  into  a  rod 
or  bar,  involves,  as  before  stated,  the  alternate  operation  of  two 
forces  acting  in  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  necessarily 
results  in  the  production  of  a  "fibrous"  or  "stringy"  arrangement 
of  the  cinder  and  elongated  compound  crystals,  whi<;h  together 
constitute  the  bar,  and  when  any  of  these  films  or  threads  of  cinder 
»re  so  large  as  to  be  visible  to  the  unassisted  eye,  they  are  called 

sand  seams"  or  "cinder  cracks."  If  the  compound  crystals  are 
nearly  pure  iron,  the  bar  ean  be  readily  bent  cold  without  fracture, 
>nd,  if  forcibly  pulled  asunder,  its  fibrous  textnre  is  at  once  evi- 
OBUt  to  tlie  eye ;  but  in  case  the  compound  crystals  have  chemi- 
17 
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cally  combined  with  them  some  sabstance — snch  as  phosphorus  or 
silicon — which  tends  to  diminish  the  cohesive  attraction  between 
the  ultimate  crystals  of  which  they  are  composed,  as  well  as  the 
mutual  attraction  of  the  compound  crystals  for  each  other,  then  the 
bar  cannot  be  easily  bent  cold  without  rupture,  and  is  said  to  have 
a  "  crystalline  fracture  ;*'  but,  notwithstanding  this  appearance,  the 
mechanical  structure  of  the  bar  is  the  same  as  before;  that  is  to  say, 
the  cinder  and  elongated  compound  crystals  are  still  arranged  in 
lines  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  bar,  though  it  is  quite  probable 
that  the  length  of  the  compound  crystals  may  be  much  less  than 
those  in  a  bar  such  as  the  one  first  described. 

Whenever  a  bloom  is  subjected  to  a  force  of  compression 
which  always  acts  perpendicular  to  the  same  plane — ^as  is  the  case 
when  it  is  rolled  into  a  sheet  or  plate — the  compound  crystals  and 
accompanying  cinder  are  each  flattened  and  extended  parallel  with 
tiiat  plane;  and  the  resulting  sheet  or  plate  has  moi'e  of  a  lami- 
nated than  a  fil>rous  structure ;  being  built  up  of  a  number  of 
leaves  or  strata  of  iron  separated  from  each  other  by  films  of  cin- 
der; which,  if  at  an}'  point  unduly  thick,  cause  defects  in  the  plate 
that  are  called  "  blistcra" 

We  now  come  to  a  question  which  has  been  asked  many 
times,  and  which  is  in  effect  repeated  by  the  paper  before  us,  viz.: 
Can  a  bar  of  wrought  iron  which  is  originally  of  a  pronounced 
fibrous  structure,  be  ruptured  so  as  to  exhibit  a  crystalline  frac- 
ture ? 

I  answer  yes ;  in  two  ways,  viz. : 

1st.  By  a  sudden  application  of  a  force  of  extension  ;  commonly 
called  a  "  jerk." 

2(1.  By  a  prolonged  repetition  of  a  force  of  compression  ;  some- 
times called  a  ''jar." 

The  firct  method  of  rupture  has  already  been  well  described  by 
Prof.  Ilutton.  Briefl}',  it  may  be  said  to  consist  of  a  transverse 
division  of  the  compound  crystals  of  the  bar,  as  distinguished  from 
a  sliding  of  their  interlocking  fianks  upon  each  other,  as  is  the  case 
when  the  rupture  presents  a  fibrous  appearance.  I  have  often  seen 
crystalline  fractures  produced  in  truly  fibrous  iron.  In  the  manu- 
facture of  iron  rails  (now  a  nearly  extinct  industry)  it  was  always 
considered  desirable  that  they  should  be  of  a  hard  and  crystalline  text- 
ure as  to  their  tops  or  *'  heads,"  but  soft  and  fibrous  in  their  bottoms 
or  *' flanges  ;"  but,  however  perfectly  this  distribution  of  metal  was 
made,  it  was  always  possible  to  break  such  a  rail  so  as  to  show  ft 
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•jstalline  fracture  in  its  flange ;  this  was  accomplished  by  mak- 
ing a  sliglit  nick  across  the  flange  and  placing  the  rail  (flange 
down)  in  the  straightening  press  on  supports  placed  a  short  dis- 
tance on  either  side  of  the  nick,  and  then  putting  in  the  gag 
*^  hmvy^'*  just  over  it;  the  result  was  almost  always  a  crystalline 
fracture  in  the  flange; — in  short,  the  elongated  compound  crystals 
were  "  jerked  "  asunder.  But,  if  the  points  supporting  the  rail 
were  placed  further  apart,  and  the  rail  has  an  opportunity  to  yield 
slightly  between  them,  then,  if  the  gag  was  put  in  ^'lighV^  a 
nuinber  of  times  in  succession,  the  fracture  of  the  flange  would  be 
sure  to  exhibit  a  fibrous  texture ;  due  to  the  fact  that  sufficient 
time  had  l>een  given  to  break  up  the  films  of  cinder  along  the 
flanks  of  the  compound  crystals  and  destroy  their  transverse  cohe- 
sion, thus  permitting  them  to  slide  apart  and  exhibit  the  appearance 
of  disrupted  fibers. 

The  section  of  a  hammer  bar  before  us  is  a  good  illustration  of 
the  second  method  of  producing  a  crystal h'ne  fracture  in  fibrous 
iron,  as  it  is  the  result  of  repeated  action  of  a  percussive  force  of 
compression. 

As  has  been  before  stated,  there  exists  in  a  bar  of  fibrous  iron 
films  of  cinder,  between  the  ends  of  its  elongated  compound  crystals 
(as  shown  exaggerated  in  Fig.  133).    These  cannot,  from  the  nature 
of  their  formative  process,  possibly  be  of  uniform  thickness,  which, 
considered  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  the  greatest  force  of 
the  percussive  action  per  unit  of  area  of  any  cross  section   of  the 
hammer  bar,  is  exerted  upon  a  section  made  by  a  plane  cutting  the 
l>ar  at  right  angles  immediately  above  its  head  A  B  (Fig.  71),  jus- 
tifies the  conclusion  that  at.  or  near  this  plane  fracture  would  be 
most  likely  to  occur.     It  is  also  evident  that  the  percussive  action 
of  the  hammer  would  have  more  destructive  effect  upon  thick  than 
ttpon  thin  films  of  cinder,  while  at  the  same  time  the  force  of  cohe- 
sion between   the   ends  of  adjacent  compound   crystals   will   be 
diminished  in  some  inverse  proportion  to  the  thickness  of  the  film 
of  cinder  between  them.     It  therefore  seems  exceedingly  probable 
^l^at  the  fracture  due  to  the  continued  percussion  will  take  place 
^^  the  plane  above  named,  or  in  one  very  near  to  it,  in  which  the 
cinder  films  chance  to  be  of  greater  thickness.     The  particular 
point  in  the  circumference  of  such  a  hammer  bar  where  the  immi- 
lient  fracture  first  appears,  is  often  determined  by  the  manual  pe- 
culiarity of  the  "hammer-man  ;"  a  left-handed  man  will  incline  to 
tlirow  his  work  to  the  left,  and  a  man  w^ho  is  right-handed  will  be 
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cally  combined  with  them  some  substance — such  as  phosphorus  or 
silicon — which  tends  to  diminish  the  cohesive  attraction  between 
the  ultimate  crystals  of  which  they  are  composed,  as  well  as  the 
mutual  attraction  of  the  compound  crystals  for  each  other,  then  the 
bar  cannot  be  easily  bent  cold  without  rupture,  and  is  said  to  have 
a  "  crystalline  fracture ;"  but,  notwithstanding  this  appearance,  the 
mechanical  structure  of  the  bar  is  the  same  as  before ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  cinder  and  elongated  compound  crystals  are  still  arranged  in 
lines  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  bar,  though  it  is  quite  probable 
tliat  the  length  of  the  compound  crystals  may  be  much  less  than 
those  in  a  bar  such  as  the  one  first  described. 

Wiienever  a  bloom  is  subjected  to  a  force  of  compression 
which  always  acts  perpendicular  to  the  same  plane — ^as  is  the  case 
when  it  is  rolled  into  a  sheet  or  plate — the  compound  crystals  and 
accompanying  cinder  are  each  flattened  and  extended  parallel  with 
that  plane;  and  the  resulting  sheet  or  plate  has  more  of  a  lami- 
nated than  a  fibrous  structure ;  being  built  up  of  a  number  of 
leaves  or  strata  of  iron  separated  from  each  other  by  films  of  cin- 
der; which,  if  at  an}'  point  unduly  thick,  cause  defects  in  the  plate 
that  are  called  "blisters." 

We  now  come  to  a  question  which  has  been  asked  many 
times,  and  which  is  in  effect  repeated  by  the  paper  before  us,  viz.: 
Can  a  bar  of  wrought  iron  which  is  originally  of  a  pronounced 
fibrous  structure,  be  ruptured  so  as  to  exhibit  a  crystalline  frac- 
ture ? 

I  answer  yes ;  in  two  ways,  viz. : 

1st.  By  a  sudden  application  of  a  force  of  extension ;  commonly 
called  a  "  jerk." 

2d.  By  a  prolonged  repetition  of  a  force  of  compression  ;  some* 
times  called  a  ''jar." 

The  fii^Gt  method  of  rupture  has  already  been  well  described  by 
Prof.  Ilutton.  Briefly,  it  may  be  said  to  consist  of  a  transverse 
division  of  the  compound  crystals  of  the  bar,  as  distinguished  from 
a  sliding  of  their  interlocking  flanks  upon  each  other,  as  is  the  case 
when  the  rupture  presents  a  fibrous  appeamnce.  I  have  often  seen 
crystalline  fractures  produced  in  truly  fibrous  iron.  In  the  manu- 
facture of  iron  rails  (now  a  nearly  extinct  industry)  it  was  always 
considered  desirable  that  they  should  be  of  a  hard  and  crystalline  text- 
ure as  to  their  tops  or  '*  heads,"  but  sort  and  fibrous  in  their  bottoms 
or  ''flanges  ;"  but,  however  perfectly  this  distribution  of  metal  was 
made,  it  was  always  possible  to  break  such  a  rail  so  as  to  show  ft 
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crystalline  fracture  in  its  flange ;  this  was  accomplished  by  mak- 
in^  a  slight  nick  across  the  flange  and  placing  the  rail  (flange 
do'wn)  in  the  straightening  press  on  supports  phiced  a  short  dis- 
tetnce  on  either  side  of  the  nick,  and  then  putting  in  the  gag 
*^  ^avtfy*^  just  over  it;  the  result  was  almost  always  a  crystalline 
fracture  in  the  flange ; — in  short,  the  elongated  compound  crystals 
^?«^^re  "  jerked  "  asunder.  But,  if  the  points  supporting  the  rail 
w^re  placed  further  apart,  and  the  rail  has  an  opportunity  to  yield 
slightly  between  them,  then,  if  the  gag  was  put  in  ^Hight^'^  a 
a  Timber  of  times  in  succession,  the  fracture  of  the  flange  would  be 
axiTe  to  exhibit  a  fibrous  texture ;  due  to  the  fact  that  sufficient 
time  had  l>een  given  to  break  up  the  films  of  cinder  along  the 
flsi.nks  of  the  compound  crystals  and  destroy  their  transverse  cohe- 
on,  thus  permitting  them  to  slide  apart  and  exhibit  the  appearance 
disrupted  fibers. 

The  section  of  a  hammer  bar  before  us  is  a  good  illustration  of 
e  second  method  of  producing  a  crystalline  fracture  in  fibrous 
iron,  as  it  is  the  result  of  repeated  action  of  a  percussive  force  of 
oompression. 

As  has  been  before  stated,  there  exists  in  a  bar  of  fibrous  iron 
films  of  cinder,  between  the  ends  of  its  elongated  compound  crystals 
C^^  shown  exaggerated  in  Fig.  133).    These  cannot,  from  the  nature 
of  their  formative  process,  possibly  be  of  uniform  thickness,  which, 
considered  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  the  greatest  force  of 
the  percussive  action  per  unit  of  area  of  any  cross  section   of  the 
liammer  bar,  is  exerted  upon  a  section  made  by  a  plane  cutting  the 
har  at  right  angles  immediately  above  its  head  A  B  (Fig.  71),  jus- 
tifies the  conclusion  that  at  or  near  this  plane  fracture  would   be 
niost  likely  to  occur.     It  is  also  evident  that  the  percussive  action 
of  the  hammer  would  have  more  destructive  effect  upon  thick  than 
opon  thin  films  of  cinder,  while  at  the  same  time  the  force  of  cohe- 
sion  between   the   ends  of  adjacent  compound   crystals   will   be 
^J'minished  in  some  inverse  proportion  to  the  thickness  of  the  film 
<>f  cinder  between  them.     It  therefore  seems  exceedingly  probable 
^'*at  the  fracture  due  to  the  continued  percussion  will  take  place 
^n  the  plane  above  named,  or  in  one  very  near  to  it,  in  which  the 
cinder  fihus  chance  to  be  of  greater  thickness.     The  particular 
point  in  the  circumference  of  such  a  hammer  bar  where  the  immi- 
^^nt  fracture  first  appears,  is  often  determined  by  the  inanual  pe- 
^^diarity  of  the  "hammer-man  ;"  a  left-handed  man  will  incline  to 
throw  his  work  to  the  left,  and  a  man  who  is  right-handed  will  be 
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cally  combined  with  them  some  substance — such  as  phosphorus  or 
silicon — which  tends  to  diminish  the  cohesive  attraction  between 
the  ultimate  crystals  of  which  they  are  composed,  as  well  as  the 
mutual  attraction  of  the  compound  crystals  for  each  other,  then  the 
bar  cannot  be  easily  bent  cold  without  rupture,  and  is  said  to  have 
a  "  crystalline  fracture ;"  but,  notwithstanding  this  appearance,  the 
mechanical  structure  of  the  bar  is  the  same  as  before ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  cinder  and  elongated  compound  crystals  are  still  arranged  in 
lines  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  bar,  though  it  is  quite  probable 
that  the  length  of  the  compound  crystals  may  be  much  less  than 
those  in  a  bar  sucli  as  the  one  first  described. 

Whenever  a  bloom  is  subjected  to  a  force  of  compression 
which  always  acts  perpendicular  to  the  same  plane — ^as  is  the  case 
when  it  is  rolled  into  a  sheet  or  plate — the  compound  crystals  and 
accompanying  cinder  are  each  flattened  and  extended  pai*allel  with 
that  plane;  and  the  resulting  sheet  or  plate  has  more  of  a  lami- 
nated than  a  fibrous  structure ;  being  built  up  of  a  number  of 
leaves  or  strata  of  iron  separated  from  each  other  by  films  of  cin- 
der; which,  if  at  an}'  point  unduly  thick,  cause  defects  in  the  plate 
that  are  called  "  blistera" 

We  now  come  to  a  question  which  has  been  asked  many 
times,  and  which  is  in  effect  repeated  by  the  paper  before  us,  viz.: 
Can  a  bar  of  wrought  iron  which  is  originally  of  a  pronounced 
fibrous  structure,  be  ruptured  so  as  to  exhibit  a  crystalline  frac- 
ture ? 

I  answer  yes ;  in  two  ways,  viz. : 

1st.  By  a  sudden  application  of  a  force  of  extension  ;  commonly 
called  a  "  jerk." 

2d.  By  a  prolonged  repetition  of  a  force  of  compression  ;  some- 
times called  a  ''jar." 

The  firct  method  of  rupture  has  already  been  well  described  by 
Prof,  llutton.  Briefly,  it  may  be  said  to  consist  of  a  transverse 
division  of  the  compound  crystals  of  the  bar,  as  distinguished  from 
a  sliding  of  their  interlocking  flanks  upon  each  other,  as  is  the  case 
when  the  rupture  presents  a  fibrous  appearance.  I  have  often  seen 
crystalline  fractures  produced  in  truly  fibrous  iron.  In  the  manu- 
facture of  iron  rails  (now  a  nearly  extinct  industry)  it  was  always 
considered  desirable  that  they  should  be  of  a  hard  and  crystalline  text- 
ure  as  to  their  tops  or  '*  heads,"  but  sort  and  fibrous  in  their  bottoms 
or  ''flanges  ;"  but,  however  perfectly  this  distribution  of  metal  wag 
made,  it  was  always  possible  to  break  such  a  rail  so  as  to  show  a 
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cryetalline  fracture  in  its  flange ;  this  was  accomplished  by  mak- 
.  ing  a  slight  nick  across  the  flange  and  placing  the  rail  (flange 
down)  in  the  straightening  press  on  supports  placed  a  short  dis- 
tance on  either  side  of  the  nick,  and  then  putting  in  the  gag 
"A^flttjy,"  just  over  it;  the  result  was  almost  always  a  crystalline 
fracture  in  the  flange ; — in  short,  the  elongated  compound  crystals 
were  "  jerked  "  asunder.  But,  if  the  points  supporting  the  rail 
woi-e  placed  further  apart,  and  the  rail  has  an  opportunity  to  yield 
slightly  between  them,  then,  if  the  gag  was  put  in  ^^light^^  a 
nniiiber  of  times  in  succession,  the  fracture  of  the  flange  would  be 
Bwve  to  exhibit  a  fibrous  texture ;  due  to  the  fact  that  sufficient 
time  had  l>een  given  to  break  up  the  films  of  cinder  along  the 
flanks  of  the  compound  crystals  and  destroy  their  transverse  cohe- 
sion, thus  permitting  them  to  slide  apart  and  exhibit  the  appearance 
of    disrupted  fibers. 

The  section  of  a  hammer  bar  before  us  is  a  good  illustration  of 
the  second  method  of  producing  a  crystalline  fracture  in  fibrous 
iron,  as  it  is  the  result  of  repeated  action  of  a  percussive  force  of 
compression. 

As  hafi  been  before  stated,  there  exists  in  a  bar  of  fibrous  iron 
films  of  cinder,  between  the  ends  of  its  elongated  compound  crystals 
(5*8  shown  exaggerated  in  Fig.  133).    These  cannot,  from  the  nature 
of  their  formative  process,  possibly  be  of  uniform  thickness,  which, 
considered  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  the  greatest  force  of 
the  percussive  action  per  unit  of  area  of  any  cross  section   of  the 
liammer  bar,  is  exerted  upon  a  section  made  by  a  plane  cutting  the 
V>ur  at  right  angles  immediately  above  its  head  A  B  (Fig.  71),  jus- 
tifies the  conclusion  that  at.  or  near  this  plane  fracture  would  be 
most  likely  to  occur.     It  is  also  evident  that  the  percussive  action 
of  the  hammer  would  have  more  destructive  effect  upon  thick  tlian 
upon  thin  films  of  cinder,  while  at  the  same  time  the  force  of  cohe- 
sion between   the   ends  of  adjacent  compound   crystals   will   be 
diminished  in  some  inversj  proportion  to  the  thickness  of  the  film 
of  cinder  between  them.     It  therefore  seems  exceedingly  probable 
^l>at  the  fracture  due  to  the  continued  percussion  will  take  place 
^n  the  plane  above  named,  or  in  one  very  near  to  it,  in  which  the 
cinder  fihns  chance  to  be  of  greater  thickness.     The  particular 
point  in  tlie  circumference  of  such  a  hammer  bar  where  tlie  immi- 
nent fracture  first  appears,  is  often  determined  by  the  manual  pe- 
culiarity of  the  "hammer-man  ;"  a  left-handed  man  will  incline  to 
^'ii'ow  his  work  to  the  left,  and  a  man  who  is  right-handed  will  be 
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likdy  to  use  the  right  side  of  the  anvil  more  than  the  left,  in  wliieb 
case,  as  is  evinced  by  Fig.  135,  the  work,  B,  will  tend  to  produce  a 

tensile  strain  at  the  point  G,  and  therefore  we 
should  expect  the  initial  manifestation  of  the 
fracture  to  be  found  at  that  point,  and  that  it 
would  gradually  extend  toward  H,  until,  as  a 
consequence  of  continued  percussive  compression, 
the  bar  was  "jarred"  asunder;  the  separation 
taking  place  through  the  films  of  cinder  between 
the  ends  of  the  elongated  compoiind  crystals  of 
the  bar,  thus  exposing  these  ends  and  exhibiting 
what  is  called  a  crystalline  fracture,  as  in  the  case 
under  consideration.  As  long  as  workmen  are 
right  and  left-handed  there  will  be  more  or  less 
of  this  one-sided  work  done ;  and,  in  fact,  ceiiain 
kinds  of  work  demanded  of  steam-haramei*8  ueces- 
sarily  involve  this  objectionable  feature.  I  have 
in  mind  a  hammer  (having  a  bar  similar  to  but 
much  larger  than  the  one  described)  which 
was  used  for  "punching''  and  "bicking"  tire 
blooms,  at  which  all  of  the  "bicking"  was  done  on  the  right 
side  of  the  anvil,  and,  after  some  years'  use,  a  crack  manifested  it- 
self on  the  left  side  of  the  bar  in  exactly  the  same  relative  position 
as  that  at  I)  (Fig.  72)  in  the  bar  under  consideration. 

J/r.  Sanderson, — It  is  about  two  years  ago  that  I  inspected  a 
large  number  of  iron  axles.  The  eflfect  of  concussion  was  a  little 
different  on  the  iron  from  the  direct  blow  of  the  piston-rod  on  the 
hammer.  I  frequently  carried  a  test  after  I  had  fulfilled  the 
requirements  called  for  by  specification  to  the  breakicg  point. 
IJefore  commencing  I  tried  to  follow  up  a  plan  to  find  out  some- 
thing about  the  crystalline  nature  of  iron.  I  found  invariably  under 
the  points  where  the  blow  had  been  struck,  a  thin  bar  of  bright 
crystalline  iron  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick;  underneath  that 
WHS  a  thin  layer  of  granular  iron,  and  underneath  that  was  every 
kind  of  iron  under  the  sun.  I  had  hoped  to  find  that  in  bending 
axles  up  and  down  sometimes  as  much  as  13  inches,  that  the  center 
of  the  axle  would  remain  fibrous,  and  that  the  outside  would  be 
changed.  But  it  didn't  follow  out  my  idea  at  all.  Prof.  Thurston, 
in  his  discussion,  says  such  crystals  can  be  produced  by  jar.  I  am 
not  so  sure  of  that.  I  think  the  matter  of  rest  was  mentioned  in 
the   secretai'v's  discussion.      The  question   came   up  onoe  as   to 
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hether  the  axle,  which  got  very  warm  after  22  blows,  would  stand 
tlie  test  as  well  if  it  was  allowed  to  cool  off.     I  had  two  axles  nin^ 
ing  exactly  the  same  way  which  broke  at  the  24th  or  26th  blow; 
lie  third  one  I  stopped  at  the  22d,  and  let  it  cool  off.     At  the  next 
low  after  cooling  it  flew  apart  like  broken  crockery.     The  second 
lie,  after  receiving  24  or  25  blows,  had  a  certain  amount  of  gran- 
lar  fracture,  mixed  irregularly  with  crystals.      This  third"  axle 
as  purely  crystalline.     It  wa-*  probably  an  hour  and  a  half  cool- 
i  ng  off",  yet  it  stood  22  blows  before  it  broke. 

The  Present,  —Did  you  ever  make  the  experiment  of  anneaU 
t  ng  the  axle  under  the  process  of  testing  it  in  this  way  ? 

Mr.  Sanderson. — No,  sir ;  I  intended  to  do  that  after  I  went 
"fcack,  but  I  was  changed  off  to  other  work. 

Mr.  Harruan. — I  would  like  to  ask  where  that  ingot  was  cast 
"which  was  referred  to  by  Prof.  Egleston. 

Pr<2^.  ^lesion. — I  do  not  care  to  say,  because  it  was  a  failure* 
No  publication  of  the  matter  has  been  made. 

Mr.  Wm.  0.  Webber. — 1  would  like  to  confirm  what  Mr.  San- 
derson has  said  about  the  matter  of  rest  after  dropping  axles.  I 
made  a  great  many  experiments  some  four  or  five  yeai's  ago  test- 
ing axles  in  that  manner,  and  found  that,  invariably  after  letting 
the  aide  cool  off^  after  a  dozen  or  more  drops,  it  would  break  on 
the  first  blow ;  that  is,  with  iron  axles.  But  on  steel  axles,  of 
which  I  tried  a  great  many,  I  found  it  made  no  difference; 
at  least  I  never  could  break  one  on  the  first  two  or  three  blows 
after  letting  the  axle  get  entirely  cooled  off. 

The  PresicLent. — I  look  upon  this  question  as  being  one  of  very 
great  importance  to  mechanical  engineers,  and  it  involves  in  it 
some  other  questions  which  are  of  equal  importance,  and  to  which 
the  mechanical  engineers  of  this  coimtry  will  have  to  give  their 
attention  very  soon.  One  of  the  questions  growing  out  of  this,  is 
the  influence  which  will  be  exerted  upon  steel,  cast  in  moulds  or 
ingots,  by  its  being  hammered.  We  have  had  some  notable 
instances  of  hammered  steel  shafts  breaking,  and  I  have  noticed 
references  here,  in  which  the  fracture  of  steel  structures  has  been 
mentioned.  It  is  important  for  the  Society  to  investigate,  and 
ascertain,  if  possible,  to  what  extent  a  steel  casting  or  a  steel 
ingot  will  be  improved  or  damaged  by  its  being  afterward  heated 
and  hammered.  There  are  certainly  some  curious  things  which 
have  happened  in  connection  with  this,  and  it  is  a  very  important 
question,  because  some  of  our  largest  structures  are  now  made  of 
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likely  to  Use  the  right  side  of  the  anvil  more  than  the  left,  in  which 
case,  as  is  evinced  by  Fig.  135,  tlie  work,  B,  will  tend  to  produce  a 

tensile  strain  at  the  point  G,  and  therefore  we 
should  expect  the  initial  manifestation  of  the 
fracture  to  be  found  at  that  point,  and  that  it 
would  gradually  extend  toward  H,  until,  as  a 
consequence  of  continued  percussive  compression, 
the  bar  was  "jarred"  asunder;  the  separation 
taking  place  through  the  films  of  cinder  between 
the  ends  of  the  elongated  compound  crystals  of 
the  bar,  thus  exposing  these  ends  and  exhibiting 
what  is  called  a  crystalline  fracture,  as  in  the  ease 
under  consideration.  As  long  as  workmen  are 
right  and  left-handed  there  will  be  more  or  less 
of  this  one-sided  work  done ;  and,  in  fact,  certain 
kinds  of  work  demanded  of  steam-hammers  neces- 
sarily involve  this  objectionable  feature.  I  have 
in  mind  a  hammer  (having  a  bar  similar  to  but 
much  larger  than  the  one  described)  which 
was  used  for  "punching''  and  "bicking"  tire 
blooms,  at  which  all  of  the  "bicking"  was  done  on  the  right 
side  of  the  anvil,  and,  after  some  years'  use,  a  crack  manifested  it- 
self on  the  left  side  of  the  bar  in  exactly  the  same  relative  position 
as  that  at  D  (Fig.  72)  in  the  bar  under  consideration. 

Mr,  Sa/iiderson. — It  is  about  two  years  ago  that  I  inspected  a 
large  number  of  iron  axles.  The  effect  of  concussion  was  a  little 
different  on  the  iron  from  the  direct  blow  of  the  piston-rod  on  the 
hammer.  1  frequently  carried  a  test  after  I  had  fulfilled  the 
requirements  called  for  by  specification  to  the  breaking  point. 
Before  commencing  I  tried  to  follow  up  a  plan  to  find  out  some- 
thing about  the  crystalline  nature  of  iron.  I  found  invariably  under 
the  points  where  the  blow  had  been  struck,  a  thin  bar  of  bright 
crystalline  iron  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick;  underneath  that 
WHS  a  thin  layer  of  granular  iron,  and  underneath  that  was  every 
kind  of  iron  under  the  snn.  I  had  hoped  to  find  that  in  bending 
axles  up  and  down  sometimes  as  much  as  13  inches,  that  the  center 
of  the  axle  would  remain  fibrous,  and  that  the  outside  would  be 
changed.  But  it  didn't  follow  out  my  idea  at  all.  Prof.  Thurston, 
in  his  discussion,  says  such  crystals  can  be  produced  by  jar.  I  am 
not  so  sure  of  that.  I  think  the  matter  of  rest  was  mentioned  in 
the  secretai'y's  discussion.      The  question   came   up  once  as  to 
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virliether  the  axle,  which  got  very  warm  after  22  blows,  would  stand 
ttn^  test  as  well  if  it  was  allowed  to  cool  off.  I  had  two  axles  run^ 
a  i  mig  exactly  the  same  way  wliich  broke  at  the  24th  or  26th  blow; 
tl  iic  third  one  I  stopped  at  the  22d,  and  let  it  cool  oflf.  At  the  next 
l>low  after  cooling  it  flew  apart  like  broken  crockery.  The  second 
a-::«cle,  after  receiving  24  or  25  blows,  had  a  certain  amount  of  gran- 
1:1.1.  ar  fracture,  mixed  irregularly  with  crystals.  This  third  axle 
purely  crystalline.  It  wa-*  probably  an  hour  and  a  half  cool- 
g  off,  yet  it  stood  22  blows  before  it  broke. 
The  President  —Did  you  ever  make  the  experiment  of  anneaU 

the  axle  under  the  process  of  testing  it  in  this  way  ? 
Mr.  Sanderson, — No,  sir ;  I  intended  to  do  that  after  I  went 
V>ack,  but  I  was  changed  off  to  other  work. 

Mr.  Han^ison. — I  would  like  to  ask  where  that  ingot  was  cast 
"^^hich  was  referred  to  by  Prof.  Egleston. 

Prof.  EglesUm, — I  do  not  care  to  say,  because  it  was  a  failure, 
^^o  publication  of  the  matter  has  been  made. 

Mr.  Wm.  0.   Webber. — 1  would  like  to  confirm  what  Mr.   San- 
<3erson  has  said  about  the  matter  of  rest  after  dropping  axles.     I 
^jiade  a  great  many  experiments  some  four  or  five  yeai's  ago  test- 
ing axles  in  that  manner,  and  found  that,  invariably  after  letting 
^he  axle  cool  off^  after  a  dozen  or  more  drops,  it  would  break  on 
the  first  blow;  that  is,  with   iron  axles.     But  on  steel  axles,  of 
^hich   I   tried   a  gi'eat   many,   I  found  it   made  no   difference ; 
at  least  I  never  could  break  one  on  the  first  two  or  three  blows 
^fter  letting  the  axle  get  entirely  cooled  off. 

The  President. — I  look  upon  this  question  as  being  one  of  very 

great  importance  to  mechanical  engineers,  and  it  involves  in  it 

some  other  questions  which  are  of  equal  importance,  and  to  which 

the  mechanical  engineers  of  this  country  will  have  to  give  their 

attention  very  soon.     One  of  the  questions  growing  out  of  this,  is 

the  influence  which  will   be  exerted  upon  steel,  cast  in  moulds  or 

ingots,    by  its   being  hammered.     We    have   had   some    notable   * 

instances  of  hammered  steel  shafts  breaking,  and  I  have  noticed 

references  here,  in  w^hich  the  fracture  of  steel  structures  has  been 

mentioned.     It  is   important  for  the  Society  to  investigate,  and 

ascertain,  if  possible,  to  what  extent   a   steel    casting   or  a  steel 

ingot  will  be  improved  or  damaged  by  its  being  afterward  heated 

and  hammered.     There  are  certainly  some  curious  things  which 

have  happened  in  connection  with  this,  and  it  is  a  very  important 

question,  because  some  of  our  largest  structures  are  now  made  of 
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Bteel  Ciistings,  or  steel  ingots.  Personally,  I  am  inclined  to  tLink 
(perhaps  it  is  a  very  bold  thing  to  8:iy),  that  we  have  had  no 
instance  in  tliis  country  where  a  first-class  steel  casting  has  been 
benefited — I  mean  in  a  large  structure,  of  coui'se — by  its  being 
afterward  hammered.  There  is  something  very  peculiar  in  the 
behavior  of  steel  in  this  respect,  as  compared  with  wrought  iron. 
There  is  a  tendency,  as  is  known  to  every  one  here,  in  liammering 
any  metal,  to  produce  a  flow  of  the  metal  on  the  outside  first. 
This  is  particularly  tnie  of  steel  as  compared  with  wrought  iron. 
Every  blow  which  is  struck  upon  a  steel  bar  seems  to  move  the 
outside  of  it  most,  no  matter  whether  it  is  a  large  bar  or  a  small 
one.  This  will  occur  to  many  of  you  who  have  undertaken  to 
sharpen  a  cold  chisel ;  after  you  have  hammered  it  down  it  is  often 
cupped  on  the  end,  and  you  have  to  cut  the  point  off.  One  would 
suppose  that  an  article  as  thin  as  a  cold  chisel,  that  tlie  penetration 
of  the  blow  would  drive  the  center  along  with  the  outside,  but 
practice  shows  that  the  outside  of  a  steel  forging  or  bar  will  move 
while  the  center  remains  stationary.  Or,  what  is  worse,  in  a 
large  bar,  or  shaft,  it  often  does  not  remain  stationary,  but  actually 
pulls  apart,  as  has  been  shown  in  many  instances,  when  the  forging 
has  been  cut  asunder,  lengthwise,  or  has  afterward  been  broken. 
This  is  important  for  you  to  consider  now,  and  in  the  future, 
whether  we  do  not  damage  large  masses  of  steel  by  undertaking 
to  hammer  them  on  the  outside,  especially  after  they  have  been 
allowed  to  l)ecome  cold  and  again  reheated. 

Mr,  Durfee. — Your  remark  about  steel  drawing  on  the  outside 
calls  to  mind  a  fact  which  has  unfortunately  come  to  my  notice  on 
several  occasions.  If  a  large,  cold  ingot  is  put  into  a  furnace  and 
suddenly  heated,  it  will  expand  much  faster  on  its  outside  than  at 
and  near  its  axis;  and  the  result  will  be  a  pulling  apart  of  the  center 
of  the  ingot  as  at  A,  Fig.  136.     This  breach  of  central  continuity 

ma}'  in  some  cases  have  a  diameter  equal 

to  half  that  of  the  ingot. 
An  ingot  thus  internally  fractured,  if 

hammered  or  rolled   down  to  a  smaller 
~^^'^^^"""'""""""' '    section,  will  have  a  cavity  developed  in 

the  center  of  its  mass,  as  shown  at  B, 
Fig.  136,  and  unless  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  work  upon  the 
ingot  until  you  discover  the  existence  of  this  cavity,  serious  diffi« 
culty  may  result  from  its  use  as  a  part  of  any  mechanism.  Many 
of  the  so-called  "  blow-holes  "  which  are  discovered  in  broken  Btecl 
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forgings  and  sliafting,  etc.,  are  only  cavities  resulting  as  above 

described  from  improper  heating  of  the  ingot  from  which  they 

were  made,  and  this  accident  which  I  have  described  occurs  a  great 

deal  oftener  than  people  who  forge  iron  and  steel  are  disposed  to 

admit  or  even  believe. 

Prof.  JEffleston, — The  matter  which  has  been  just  brought  up  by 
the  President  is  perhaps  the  most  important  matter  in  the  whole 
metallurgy  of  steel.  It  wants  a  discussion  of  several  days,  and  not 
a  discussion  confined  to  minutes.  The  first  way  in  which  the  diffi- 
culty can  be  gotten  over  is  to  have  no  center  to  your  steel.  Take 
the  center  out ;  then  the  structure  would  be  a  great  deal' stronger,  and 
have  a  great  deal  less  dead  weight.  The  other  way  is  not  to  ham- 
mer it ;  and  I  may  say  here  that  in  large  masses  hammering  is  cer- 
tainly the  worst  thing  to  do.  It  would  almost  be  better  to  sprinkle 
sulphur  over  your  work,  or  do  almost  anything  else  to  it  than  to 
hammer  it  with  very  heavy  hammers,  particularly  if  in  large  masses 
the  outside  and  inside  are  not  of  the  same  temperature.  If  they 
have  been  soaked,  that  is,  allowed  to  remain  in  a  furnace  until  both 
the  outside  and  the  inside  are  at  exactly  the  same  temperature,  then 
perhaps  they  may  be  hammered  with  safety,  but  there  will  always  be 
danger  in  hammering.  The  difficulty  may  be  overcome  either  by  tak- 
ing out  the  center  or  by  pressing.  There  is  in  no  human  engineer- 
ing a  disposition  of  the  material  in  any  wa}'  comparable  to  that 
which  is  seen  in  a  rye  straw.  Why  not  imitate  it  ?  I  have  seen 
a  shaft  56  feet  long  with  a  hole  18  inches  through  the  center 
pressed  up  so  true  that  when  ^j  of  an  inch  was  taken  off  the  out- 
side, it  was  ready  for  use.  The  ingot  was  cast  hollow,  and  it  was 
pressed  out  on  a  mandrel,  and  that  is  I  think  what  will  have  to  be 
done  with  the  large  steel  ingots  in  the  very  near  future.  I  have 
no  hesitation  about  it.  1  am  glad  to  say  that  I  have  seen  two  or 
tliree  80-ton  hammers  in  the  scrap  heap.  The  abandonnient  of 
tile  hammer  and  the  use  of  the  press  for  structural  steel  is  what 
I    think  we  shall  all  have  to  come  to. 

I  liave  recently  had  occasion  to  examine  a  forged  crank  pin, 
i^ade  with  great  care  from   the  best  open  hearth  steel.     It  was 
^ough  turned  to  16|  inches.     To  ascertain  its  quality  in  the  center 
an  inch  and  a  half  hole  was  bored  through  it.     This  hole  revealed 
such  a  number  of  cracks  and  cavities  that  the  hole  was  increased  to 
four  inches,  in  the  hopes  of  cutting  them  out.    Defects  of  consider- 
able size  were  still  found.     The  pin  was  then  sawn  into,  where 
single  horizontal  cracks,  10  inches  in  diameter  and  |  inch   wide 
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were  found,  and  inclined  ones  7^  inches  long,  in  whicli  there  were 
cavities  ^  an  inch  wide,  to  say  nothing  of  defects  of  minor  im- 
portance. None  of  these  could  have  been  revealed  but  for  the 
forethought  of  examining  the  center  of  the  piece.  If  it  had  been 
used  without  this  examination  it  would  have  produced  great  dis- 
aster. If  it  had  been  cast  hollow  and  forged  on  a  mandrel  they 
would  never  have  occurred.* 

With  regard  to  fibrous  iron,  there  is  no  such  thing.  It  is  an  ap- 
pearance, not  a  quality.  Etching  with  acid  does  not  prove  the 
fibrous  structure,  since  all  iron  contains  a  considerable  amount  of 
slag  easily  soluble  in  acids.  This  in  a  rolled  bar  will  be  dis- 
tributed more  or  less  uniformly  in  the  direction  in  which  the  bar 
has  been  rolled,  and  when  acted  on  by  acid  will  be  eaten  out  in 
more  or  less  parallel  layers  from  the  outside.  When  the  action  is 
continued,  this  appearance  of  parallelism  disappears  as  it  is  only 
superficial.  If  the  same  iron  is  submitted  in  a  tube  to  a  current  of 
chlorine  gas  the  whole  of  the  iron  will  be  dissolved  out  and  a  mass 
of  exactly  the  same  shape  as  the  iron  will  be  left  behind,  which  is 
exceedingly  light  an<l  porous,  which  is  slag.  If  this  is  examined 
it  will  be  seen  to  have  a  sort  of  pseudo-laminated  structure  running 
through  its  mass,  which  brings  long  strings  of  it  to  the  outside  of 
the  iron,  giving  the  pseudo-fibrous  appearance  to  the  piece  when  it 
is  etched.  It  is  the  eating  out  of  the  slag  which  gives  the  fibrous 
appearance.  If  the  end  of  any  fractured  bar  which  has  the  p^ndo- 
fibrous  structure  is  examined  with  a  glass,  each  so-called  fiber  will 
be  seen  to  be  the  face  of  a  crystal.  It  is  the  drawing  out  of  the 
ends  of  these  crystals  which  produces  the  change  of  color  in  the 
mass  M'hich  gives  the  pseudo-fibrous  appearance.  If  the  surface 
was  highly  magnified  there  would  be  no  fibrous  appearance.  I 
have  had  occasion  elsewhere  to  call  attention  to  another  of 
these  metallurgical  optical  delusionSjf  flud  there  are  many  of 
them. 

Mr.  Kent — In  corroboration  of  what  has  been  said  by  Prof. 
Egleston,  I  would  mention  an  instance  told  me  by  Mr.  Zimmer- 
mann,  of  Pittsburgh.  lie  said  that  at  one  time  he  had  occasion  to 
inspect  a  lot  of  steel  for  bridges,  whicii  was  cast  in  small  pieeee, 
which  were  hammered  into  smaller  billets  and  rolled  into  a  test 
piece.  The  effect  of  the  hammering  of  these  billets  was  such  as 
to  make  all  the  difference  between  acceptance  and  rejection.     In 

♦  School  of  Mines  Qaarterly,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  216. 

t  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  MioiDg  Engioeere,  Vol.  XII.,  p.  885. 
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regard  to  the  stretch  of  steel  on  the  outside  and  breaking  in  the 
middle,  I  have  seen  repeated  instances  of  it  in  a  certain  lot  of  very 
bad  steel  which  was  heated  in  a  furnace  and  passed  through  cog- 
ging rolls.    It  pulled  apart  in  the  middle  and  stretched  on  the  out- 
side, so  that  you  could  see  daylight  right  through  it.     I  have  had 
repeated  instances  of  breaking  in  the  middle  without  breaking  the 
edges  in  testing  boiler  plate  in  a  testing-machine,  in  which  the 
sti^^in  was  applied  by  means  of  screws.     Once  in  testing  a  piece  of 
rovind  steel  and  measuring  the  stretch  very  carefully  with  an  elec- 
ti-ic3  contact  micrometer  and  plotting  the  results,  I  found  a  sudden 
^l^ange  in  the  readings  of  the  micrometer.     Continuing  the  tests  I 
*ovind  the  modulus  of  elasticity  was  lower.     I  made  the  statement 
^lien  that  the  piece  was  broken  in  the  center,  although  there  was  no 
External  evidence  of  the  break.     We  discontinued  the  test,  I  think, 
^t:   midnight,  and  broke  it  the  next  day,  and  found  plainly  a  flaw  in 
^He  middle  of  the  fracture.     I  reported  that  test  to  the  American 
institute  of  Mining  Engineers  some  six  years  ago. 

Mr,  Scmderson. — I  would  like  to  mention  one  little  thing  more. 
I  noticed  when  testing  mild  steel  axles  that,  after  the  first  blow, 
^Ixe  deflection  would  decrease  and  the  axle  stiffen  up,  then  give  out 
gradually  until  it  broke.  Now  is  any  change  going  on  in  the  axle 
<3iiring  that  stiffening  process?  I  would  like  some  member  to  tell 
^Jie  something  about  that  if  he  can. 

Mr.  Durfee. — There  is  one  property  of  the  structure  of  metals, 
^vhich  lias  not  been  mentioned  here,  and  that  is  the  increase  of 
strength  due  to  properly  manipulating  them.     I  have  no  doubt  at 
^11   that  that  observed  increase  of  the  tensile  strength  is  caused  in 
t:he  case  of  iron  by  the  reduction  of  thickness  of  the  film  of  cinder 
A^'hich  separates  the  particles  of  iron  from  each  other,  so  that  the 
Jittraction  of  cohesion  (whatever  that  may  be)  has  less  space  to  act 
through.     It  is  well  to  remember,  when  we  talk  about  less  space  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind,  that  we  are  dealing  almost  with  the  infinitesimal. 
The  President, — It  is  very  well  known  that  re-working  wrought 
iron,  which   means  as  far  as  possible  the  exclusion  of  the  cinder 
from  it,  or,  in  other  words,  its  refinement,  always  adds  to  its  tensile 
strength.     Ti«t>  question  is  whether,  as  Mr.  Durfee  suggests,  this 
cinder  is  attenuated  more,  and  made  much  less  in  thickness  in  being 
drawn,  so  tlu*    the  fibers  of  the  iron  come  closer  together.     Of 
course  it  adds,  as  we  all  know,  to  the  tensile  strength  of  the  ma- 
terial.    This  a     >  ijc  a  question,  gentlemen,  which  is  going  to  meet 
you  in  the  neai     -itt/re. 
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Mi\  Stephen  Nicholson. — In  connection  with  this  subject  of  ham- 
mering eteel  I  have  noticed,  in  tlie  working  of  small  pieces  (say 
from  2X2  inches  and  under),  first,  tl)at  steel  may  be  hammei*ed  in 
such  a  way  that,  after  a  number  of  blows,  ranging,  perhaps,  from 
12  to  more,  it  becomes  so  cr3'stallized  and  brittle,  as  to  break 
entirely.  Secondly,  and  in  opposition  to  this,  I  have  seen  under  a 
hammer  a  forger  take  a  cold  pidce  of  steel  and  hammer  it  to  white 
heat,  draw  it  out  and  shape  it  nicel}-,  and  the  steel  worked  very 
well — as  well  as  when  heated  in  the  ordinary  way,  1  mention  these 
as  two  directly  opposite  results  obtained  both  from  hammering. 

I  am  sorry  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that  in  your  mention  about  the 
sharpening  of  the  cold  chisel,  I  have  observed,  perhaps  every  daj^ 
that  the  steel  works  very  diflferently.  Instead  of  forging  out  hol- 
low, or  cupping,  it  turns  out  rounded.  I  have  observed,  further, 
that  steel  worked  above  a  certain  temperature,  say,  perhaps,  a  bright 
red  heat,  will  lengthen  out  and  shape  itself  with  a  great  deal  of 
ease,  but  that  below  that  heat  very  poor  results  can  be  obtained  in 
changing  the  dimensions  of  the  steel.  The  surfaces  can  be  made 
flat  or  equalized,  but  very  little  cflEect  can  be  had  in  forming  or 
drawing. 

Tfie  President. — Those  of  you  who  have  observed  the  action  of 
a  large  ingot  or  bloom  under  the  hammer,  will  have  seen,  I  think, 
that  it  is  nearly  always  cupped  at  the  end.  Perhaps  in  the  particular 
instance  to  which  the  gentleman  alludes  I  am  not  correct. 

Prof.  Sweet, — I  would  like  to  remind  the  members  of  the  fact 
that  the  most  of  the  Stubs'  wire  which  we  buy  at  the  present  time 
is  made  by  hammering  rods  of  steel  from  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
perhaps  down  to  y^  of  an  inch,  or  less,  cold,  the  rod  being  reduced 
about  r}^  at  each  operation,  and  every  reduction  makes  it  stronger. 
It  seems  to  me  this  is  one  argument  which  oflfsets  the  one  that  steel 
is  ruined  by  being  hammered.  My  own  impression  is  that  you  are 
mistaken,  Mr.  President,  about  steel  ingots  always  cupping  at  th^ 
end.  I  believe  that  if  the  hammer  is  large  enough  in  hammering  an 
ingot  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  the  ends  of  the  ingot  will 
round  out.  They  use  that  as  a  gauge  to  tell  whether  the  hammer  is  as 
large  as  it  ought  to  be  for  a  certain  ingot  or  not.  If  the  hammer 
is  too  small  the  end  is  sure  to  be  cupped. 

Mr.  Hill. — We  make  small  steel  ingots  about  4  Inches  in  diam- 
eter. They  are  then  hammered  out  under  a  steam  hammer,  and 
the  ends  always  round  out. 

Mr.  Durfee. — There  is  another  article  that  Is  manufactured  by 
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col<3  bainmering,  and  that  is  sewiDg-machine  needles.  All  sewing- 
ma-cjliine  needlea  are  now  reduced  from  the  wire.  The  wire  is  cut 
oSC  at  a  proper  length,  and  put  into  a  mechanism  that  subjects  it  to 
a  ^%revy  rapid,  but  very  light  hammering,  and  the  result  is  that  the 
m^tal  is  reduced  in  diameter  and  elongated,  and  the  needle  resulting 
is    i-eally  better  than  that  made  by  the  old  system. 

_-3fr.  Stetson. — T  wish  to  ask  whether  the  Stubs'  steel  wire  was 
irkii.de  in  this  country  which  was  made  by  the  hammering  process? 
I   a,m  led  to  believe  that  the  Stubs'  wire  which  is  usually  brought  to 
tikis  country  is  drawn  through  draw-plates,  and  I  guess  that  the 
Stubs'  steel  wire  which  is  made  in  this  country  is  made  by  hammer- 
ing. 

There  is  one  set  of  men  who  never  will  be  converted  to  the  idea 
tliat  iron  does  not  granulate,  and  those  men  are  hammersmiths. 
Wlierever  you  fasten  iron  heads  on  the  wooden  helves  of  trip-ham- 
mers, after  a  while  the  bolts  will  break  and  appear  to  be  crystal- 
lized, and  that  crystallization  depends  very  much  on  the  torsional 
strain  of  the  nut.     I  have  two  workmen,  one  of  whom  seems  to 
break  the  bolts  every  day,  and  the  other  not  nearly  as  often.     One 
fastens  them  with  a  long  wrench  tight,  and  the  other  leaves  them 
as  slack  as  possible,  and  this  matter  of  the  fatigue  of  the  metal  seems 
to  come  in  there  in  the  bolt  of  the  man  who  keeps  that  portion  over- 
strained.    That  set  of  men  will  always  believe  that  iron  does  change 
its  nature  from  fibrous  to  crystalline  structure. 

J^rof.  Egleston.—  ^Q  have  been  discussing  the  eflEects-of  hammer- 
ing steel  in  large  ingots  when  the  temperature  of  the  inside  and 
outside  is  not  the  same.  The  hammering  of  steel  wire  is  a  different 
niatter.  It  is  done  on  small  sizes  at  very  great  velocity  of  blow 
all  around  the  diameter  of  the  wire,  and  has  exactly  the  same  effect 
of  compression  as  the  draw  plate.  It  gives  and  should  give  a  close 
grained  and  high  quality  of  steel  wire,  much  better  than  that  which 
is  drawn,  but  this  is  a  very  different  thing  from  hammering  a  large 
ingot  the  interior  of  which  is  at  several  temperatures,  all  of  them 
<5ifi'erent  from  that  of  the  outside.  Such  hammering  weakens  large 
pieces  of  steel  and  leaves  them  "with  so  many  interior  strains  and 
^o  deteriorates  the  material  that  it  cannot  be  depended  on.  All 
large  masses  of  steel,  after  they  have  been  wrought  up  to  a  given 
temperature  shown  by  color  on  the  outside,  should  be  left  so  long 
^^  the  furnace  that  it  will  be  certain  that  the  heat  is  exactly  the 
^nie  on  the  inside  and  outside,  and  then  they  may  be  properly 
^^d  safely  worked. 
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Mr,  Oberlin  Smith. — In  dealing  with  tbis  qnestion  I  think  we 
onght  to  consider  whether  these  troubles  would  occUrin  large  ingots 
if  the  hammers  used  with  them  were  as  large  and  heavy,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  ingots,  as  are  the  hammers  that  pound  out  the  little 
bars  of  tool  steel  and  the  sewing-machine  needles,  leaving  blow- 
holes out  of  the  question.  Would  these  cracks  in  the  interior  be 
started  if  these  large  hammers  were  immense  enough  to  bear  the 
same  proportion  to  the  large  ingots  as  the  small  hammers  do  to  the 
small  bars. 

Mr.  CroutherB. — An  experiment  was  made  not  a  great  while  ago 
which  would  seem  to  corroborate  Prof.  Egleston's  idea.  The  test 
which  I  speak  of  was  made  on  a  buggy-axle,  the  cross-section  of 
which  was  an  inch.  It  was  suspended  between  eentera,  and  16 
blows  of  a  certain  weight  of  drop  broke  it  b}'  reversing  it  each  time 
of  its  drop.  The  mate  of  this  axle  was  taken  and  put  through  a 
process  of  conversion.  We  coated  that  axle  with  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  of  steel,  and  instead  of  requiring  16  blows  to  break  it,  it 
required  24.  We  welded  the  first  axle  together  again,  and  covered 
it  with  another  coat  of  steel  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick.  That  we 
harden'ed  as  hard  as  fire  and  water  could  make  it.  That  required 
20  blows  of  the  hammer  to  break  it.  We  went  through  a  series  of 
experiments  of  different  kinds  with  railroad  iron,  and  with  a  car 
axle,  with  pieces  of  the  commonest  kind  of  iron  we  could  pick  out 
anywhere,  showing  them  to  be  a  rank  of  crystals — a  whole  regiment 
of  them.  By  covering  them  with  this  process  of  steel  covering,  we 
drove  all  those  crystals  out  of  existence.  We  coated  them  with  a 
coat  of  steel  from  a  thirty-second  of  an  inch  to  half  an  inch  thick. 
Each  time  we  found  less  of  the  impurities  in  them.  Dissatisfied 
with  the  results  there,  we  tried  another  brand,  and  got  about  the 
same  effect  there,  increasing  the  torsional  strain  40  per  cent,  and 
the  tensile  strain  60  per  cent.;  coating  them  and  hardening  them, 
and  then  bending  them  into  any  shape  we  might  desire,  and  still 
they  were  hard  enough  to  cut  ordinary  steel. 

The  President. — Please  explain  the  mode  of  coating. 

Mr.  Orouthers. — I  beg  your  pardon,  but  as  yet  I  have  to  decline. 
I  have  also  some  cutter  knives  which  were  forged,  hardened  and 
tempered,  and  twisted  after.  If  it  is  going  to  ruin  steel  to  hammer 
it,  we  will  have  to  use  iron.  We  can  hammer  iron,  we  know,  and 
improve  it  by  hammering,  and  then  turn  round  and  make  steel  of 
it. 

Mr.  Ilari^on. — I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Durfee  in  regai*d  to  the 
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iiammering  of  those  needles — whether  it  is  done  with  one  opera- 
tion,  and  also  about  the  carbon. 

^^r.  Durfee, — I  have  seen  great  quantities  of  it  done ;  the  redue- 
tioT^  is  a  gradual  one.     The  end   of  the  wire  is  inserted  between 
di^s  having  conical  cavities  in  their  faces,  and  gradually  travels  in, 
ari<3.  as  it  goes,  the  metal  is  gradually  reduced.    It  is  left  with  a  per- 
fect tily  smooth  polished  surface, 

^Jfr.  Harrison. — How  hard  is  the  steel  ? 

^21/r.  Durfee, — I  cannot  say  just  what  the  percentage  of  carbon  is. 

Jfr.  Stephen  Nicholson. — A  gentleman  inquired  about  the  fine 

A-TTierican  wire  used  in  place  of  Stubs'.   I  have  seen  the  wire  made, 

\srliich  probably  ranks  highest  in   the  market.     It  was  paade  by  a 

"Pittsburgh  firm,  and  is  made  under  a  similar  process  to  that  de- 

Bcribed  by  Mr.  Durfee.     I  think  the  same  machines  which  are  used 

in  making  the  needle  are  patented  and  used  in  both  places.     The 

percentage   of  carbon   which   can   be   treated   I   do  not  think  is 

inateriaL     I  have  seen  wire  which  was  perhaps  three-eighths  of  an 

inch  in  diameter  tapered  from  three-eighths  down  to  a  sixteenth  of 

an  incL     Another  sort  of  wire  which  in  this  country  sells  in  place 

of  Stubs'  wire  is  drawn,  and  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  it  works  equally 

as  well  as  that  hammered,  cold  or  otherwise.     I  do  not  think  that 

any  of  the  fine  wire  sold  to-day  in  America  is  made  hot.     It  is  all 

finished  cold. 

Mr,  Durfee, — This  so-called  crystallization  of  iron  as  the  result 
of  prolonged  use,  I  think  is  a  mistake  altogether.  I  think  that 
the  crystals  existed  there  just  as  we  see  them  at  the  time  the  metal 
was  put  into  the  form  in  which  it  was  fractured. 

A  number  of  processions  of  these  crystals  were,  by  the  processes 
of  manufacture,  formed  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  bar,  and  these 
were  separated  fi-om  each  other  by  films  or  threads  of  cinder,  and 
the  individual  compound  crystals  in  each  procession  >Yere  likewise 
separated  by  films  of  cinder;  in  other  words,  the  bar  had  a  struct- 
ure similar  to  that  resulting  from  the  compression  of  the  fragments 
^f  oxide-covered  lead  before  named. 

Now,  after  a  bar  subjected  to  sudden  "jerks"  or  the  "jars"  of 
percussive  compression  has  been  shaken  up,  in  some  cross  section 
^^  it  having  a  slightly  thicker  film  of  cinder  between  the  ends  of 
adjacent  crystals  of  iron,  that  film  of  cinder  finally  gets  broken 
^P  and  the  cohesion  is  destroyed,  and  the  result  is  what  we  see 
^We  in  that  fragment  of  a  hammer  bar.  Those  crystals  existed 
^n  that  bar,  I  haven't  the  slightest  doubt,  when  it  was  made,  but 
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they  were  separatxjd  from  the  rest  of  the  bar  by  a  film  of  cinder, 
and  tlic  result  of  the  shock  was  to  break  that  np  and  80  rnptnre 
the  bar. 

In  speaking  of  films  of  cinder  I  am  talking  of  very  thin  sub- 
stances, but  I  Imve  no  doubt  but  that  these  existed  when  the  bar 
was  forged,  and  separated  as  I  have  supposed,  the  ends  of  the 
elongated  compound  crystals,  which  are  those  we  now  see  in  the 
fragment  on  the  table. 

The  President, — Is  it  not  true  that  iron  crystallized  in  the  man- 
ner which  you  speak  of  may  be  made  very  much  tougher  by  re- 
heating ?     If  that  is  so,  how  do  you  account  for  it  % 

Mr,  Ditrfee, — I  account  for  it  in  this  way,  that  in  the  original 
heating  and  shaping  of  the  forging  its  crystals  had  a  comparatively 
thick  fihn  of  cinder  between  them,  but  when  it  is  reworked  those 
crystals  are  driven  up  into  closer  order,  some  of  the  cinder  is 
expelled,  and  what  remained  is  very  much  reduced  in  thickness 
and  the  cohesive  attraction  between  the  crystals  having  less  space 
to  act  through,  acts  with  augmented  intensity. 

Mr.  Baylea, — Interesting  and  instructive  as  this  discussion  has 
been,  it  seems  to  me  to  have  touched  very  lightly  and  only  inci- 
dentally the  question  presented  in  the  paper  of  Mr.  Hill.  The 
facts  to  which  he  calls  attention  are  interesting,  but  not  surprising, 
similar  phenomena  having  been  encountered  in  the  experience  of 
every  engineer  who  has  carefully  observed  the  behavior  of  iron 
under  various  conditions  of  shock  and  stress.  The  fracture  de- 
scribed presents  a  crystalline  appearance.  Mr.  Hill  considers  it 
more  distinctly  crystalline  than  pig  iron.  The  accuracy  of  this 
comparison  will,  I  think,  be  found  to  depend  upon  what  kind  of 
pig  iron  is  taken  as  the  standard.  The  object  of  Mr.  Hill's  paper, 
as  I  understand  it,  was  to  invite  a  discussion  of  the  question 
whether  the  shocks  of  use  had  produced  in  the  metal  structural 
changes  of  the  kind  necessary  for  the  transformation  of  fibers  into 
crystals.  My  opinion  on  this  subject  was  formed  long  ago,  and 
has  since  been  strengthened  by  observation  and  experiment. 
Among  the  first  questions  which  I  was  called  upon  to  discuss 
under  conditions  imposing  a  professional  responsibility,  was  this 
very  question  of  the  crystallization  of  wrought  iron.  While  seek- 
ing evidence  on  the  subject  I  was  invited  by  the  manager  of  a 
rolling  uiill  in  Pennsylvania  to  witness  some  simple  experiments^ 
and  from  these  I  learned  a  great  deal.  In  the  blacksmith  shop 
attached  to  the  mill  a  number  of  test  pieces  of  high  quality  mer- 
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chant  bar  were  tested.    These  pieces  were  nicked  and  turned  over 
the  horn  of  the  anvil.    They  developed  a  fracture  more  like  that 
of  seasoned  hickory  wood  than  anything  else  to  which  I  can  com- 
pare it.     The  metal  tore  open  with  long,  silky,  fibrous  fracture, 
showing  a  quality  as  good  as  had  ever  been  attained   in    iron 
making  up  to  that  time.     Six  inches  further  along  the  same  bar  a 
second  nick  was  made,  and,  without  any  apparent  difference  in  the 
manner  of  striking  it,  the  iron  was  broken  short  off,  showing  a 
structure  so  apparently  crystalline  that  one  might  imagine  it  was 
anytiiingbut  good  wrought  iron.     I  found  upon  investigation  that 
t\iis  was  simply  a  blacksmith's  trick,  and  that  such  results  could  be 
produced  at  pleasure,  the  character  of  the  fracture  depending  en- 
tirely upon  the  manner  in  which  the  metal  was  struck  after  nicking. 
At   first  I  was  somewhat  skeptical  on  this  point,  deeming  it  prob- 
able that  the  shocks  and  stresses  of  tearing  the  fiber  apart  in  the 
fii'st  test  had  produced  certain  structural  changes  which  accounted 
for  the  appearance  of  the  fracture  occasioned  in  breaking  it  short 
off.     This,  however,  was  disproved  in  a  very  few  minutes,  it  being 
as  easy  for  the  blacksmith  to  produce  the  crystalline  fracture  first 
and  fibrous  fracture  afterward,  as  to  reverse  the  order.      These 
facts  have  been  touched  upon  by  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  have 
already  spoken,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  given  the  fact  that  a 
piece  of  new  iron  can  show  both  a  fibrous  and  crystalline  structure 
within  a  space  of  two  or  three  inches,  as  much  weight  as  it  seams 
to  me  entitled  to  as  evidence  with  regard  to  the  cold  crystallization 
of  iron. 

From  such  study  of  iron  structures  as  I  have  had  opportunity  of 
making,  I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  talking  about  the 
crystallization  of  iron  is  much  the  same  as  talking  about  the 
crvstaliization  of  sugar  and  salt.  It  cannot  pass  from  the  plastic  to 
tlie  solid  state  in  any  other  way  than  by  crystallization.  Whatever 
we  raay  be  able  to  do  to  it  in  the  way  of  shop  manipulation,  we 
cannot  give  it  a  structure  other  than  crystalline.     In  rolling  iron 

• 

^'"portant  structural  changes  are  produced;  crystals  are  more  or 
less  distorted  and  are  so  displaced  that  they  forn),  with  the  aid  of 
"»e  cinder,  what  we  commonly  call  the  fibrous  structure.  The 
ciystals  remain,  however,  and  1  have  never  seen  a  piece  of  iron 
polished  and  etched  with  weak  acid  in  which  a  well-defined  crys- 
talline structure  was  not  distinctly  visible.  If,  therefore,  we  find 
in  iron  which  is  broken,  an  apparently  crystalline  structure,  there 
^8  no  occasion  for  surprise.     The  question  is  not  whether  it  has 
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become  crystalline  as  the  result  of  shocks  or  stresses,  but 
changes  have  been  produced  by  these  means  which  rendei 
metal  more  brittle  than  when  first  wrought  into  form.  Thii 
question  quite  separate  and  distinct  from  that  presented  at  pn 
for  discussion.  No  fact  has  ever  been  brought  to  my  notice  v 
has  seemed  to  me  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  any  cr3'stah 
developed  in  cold  iron  which  were  not  there  before  it  had  coo 
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EXPERIMENTS   ON  THE   TRANSMISSION   OF  POWER 

BY  GEARING. 

MADE  BY  MESSRS.  WM.  SELLERS  k  CO. 

PRBSKItTXD  BT  WILFRBD  LXWI8,  PHII.AI>XT^HIA,  PA. 

The  idea  of  determiniDg  by  ei^^^eriment  the  relative  values  of 
different  forms  of  gearing  as  measured  by  the  economy  with 
which  they  transmitted  power  originated  with  Mr.  J.  Sellers 
Bancroft  in  the  spring  of  1883,  and  soon  after  the  following  in- 
vestigation was  begun  at  his  instance  and  carried  out  under  his 
direction.  The  question  implied  was  one  of  continual  recurrence 
upon  which  diverse  opinions  were  found  to  exist,  and  these  were 
so  frequently  based  upon  general  impressions  or  loose  observa- 
tions, in  which  some  important  fact  or  condition  was  wanting, 
that  the  necessity  was  felt  for  more  definite  and  reliable  informa- 
tion,  as  a  guide  in  the  construction  of  high  class  machinery.  To 
obtain  this  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt,  it 
was  proposed  that  the  gearing  itself  should  be  made  to  bear 
testimony,  and  the  writer  accordingly  undertook  to  prepare  the 
design  for  an  apparatus  which  should  thoroughly  test  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  more  common  forms  of  gearing,  namely,  worm, 
spiral  and  spur. 

With  what  success  our  efforts  were  attended  in  the  design  and 
execution  of  the  work  will  appear  in  the  sequel,  but  at  the  outset 
we  imagined  our  apparatus  to  be  well-nigh  perfect  and  almost 
incapable  of  showing  anything  but  the  truth. 

The  principal  requirements  in  the  problem  presented,  were 
a  dynamometer  to  measure  the  power  received  by  the  worm 
or  pinion  shaft  and  a  brake  to  measure  the  power  delivered 
to  the  wheel  shaft.  These  two  elements  in  their  proper 
relation  to  the  gearing  to  be  tested,  constituted  the  appara- 
tus shown  in  plan  by  Fig.  87,  and  in  elevation  by  Figs.  88 
and  89. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  the  perfection  of  the  scheme  lay  in  the 
18 
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coDstructioQ  of  a  d}'iiamometer  which  should  not  have  the  ei 
and  defects  common  to  such  machiueB. 

We  required  in  the  first  place  that  it  should  be  readable  at 


time,  with  as  much  delicacy  and  precision  as  an  ordinaij  pa 
scales,  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  its  own  resistance  shi 
if  possible,  be  eliminated  from  its  readings,  without  the  neoei 
of  making  guess-work  corrections. 
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.n  experimental  dynamometer  similar  to  the  one  represented 
built  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Bancroft,  and  tested  with  en- 
oouraging  results ;  but,  instead  of  the  universal  joints,  he  used 
srLmply  a  straight  shaft  and  depended  upon  its  flexibility,  and  iu- 
»toad  of  the  frame  hinged  at  A,  two  separate  frames  were  used 
the  shafts  held  at  a  fixed  distance  apart  by  means  ot  Unks. 
Vom  a  practical  point  of  view,  this  might  have  been  consid- 
sd  a  success,  but,  theoretically,  it  was  subject  to  an  error  arising 
the  friction  of  the  driven  shaft  in  its  bearinga  When  prop- 
cly  lubricated  this  friction  would  be  small,  but  from  carelessness 
iL  oiling,  it  might  well  be  worth  considering,  and  the  arrangement 
C3wn  in  Fig.  87  was  adopted  as  an  improvement.     Here  it  will 


1:>^    seen  that  the  frame  which  carries  the  driven  wheel  is  sup- 

I>oxted  by  a  flexible  joint  at  the  line  of  contact  A,  and  again  at  B, 

portable  platform  scales. 

IFrom  this  construction  it  follows  that  no  matter  how  great  the 

riction  in  the  journals  of  the  shaft  C  D  may  be,  there  will  be  no 

I>x'e8sure  at  the  point  B,  except  what  results  from  torsion  in  tbe 

sliaft  D  E.* 

To  demonstrate  this  point,  let  us   imagine   the  driven  wheel 
fi-rmly  clamped  to  its  frame,  so  that  for  all  intents  and  purposes 
it   may  be  considered  as  part  of  the  lever  A  B.     Now  it  is  evident 
tiliat  a  downward  force  acting  on  this  lever  at  any  point  to  the 
^ight  or  left  of  A,  will  produce  at  B  a  reduction  or  increase  of 
PJ*essure  proportional  to  the  distance  of  the  force  applied  from  A. 
-Ajid   it  is  likewise  apparent,  when  a  force  acts  directly  in  line 
^'ith  A,  that  no  portion  of  it  can  be  communicated  to  B.     When 
ynn  principle  is  clearly  understood,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that 
Journal  friction  is  nothing  more  than  a  partial  clamping  of  the 
'^beel  to  its  frame  P.     A  thorough  test  of  the  accuracy  of  this 
Construction  was  made  by  attaching  to  the  shaft  C  a  brake  in 
Connection  with  the  frame  A  B.     When  the  wheels  were  set  in 
^^otion  this  brake  represented  a  magnified  case  of  journal  fric- 
tion, and  no  matter  how  tightly  it  was  drawn,  the  reading  of  the 
^a.les  remained  unaltered. 

As  a  still  further  refinement  of  this  dynamometer,  the  attempt 
Was  made  to  avoid  the  use  of  gear  teeth  altogether  and  drive 
V  the  contact  of  flat-faced  wheels,  but  the  great  pressure  re- 
quired to  drive  caused  the  journals  to  heat  rapidly,  and  the  idea 

*  TUis  principle  is  the  same  which  was  used  by  Mr.  Tatham  in  his  belt  dyua 
mooietcr. 
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was  soon  abandoned.  Otherwise  the  method  was  satisfactory,  an 
the  truth  of  the  principle  just  demonstrated  was  repeatedly  show: 
by  the  fact  that  the  reading  of  the  scales  could  not  be  aliere 
by  any  change  in  the  clamping  pressure  on  these  discs. 

To  measure  the  power  transmitted  it  was  important  to  know  th 
effective  length  of  the  lever  arm  A  B,  and  this  was  carefully  teste 
in  the  following  manner  and  found  to  agree  with  actual  measuremen 

The  universal  joints  were  disconnected,  the  driving  pulley  wa 
blocked  and  a  weighted  lever  ^attached  to  the  shaft  C  ;  the  scale 
were  then  balanced,  and  the  weight  was  moved  out  upon  the  leve 
until  the  reading  of  the  scales  was  increased  by  an  amount  equi 
to  the  weight  moved.  The  distance  through  which  the  weigl 
had  to  move  was  then  taken  to  be  the  effective  length  of  the  lev€ 
arm  of  the  dynamometer. 

The  brake  used  to  measure  the  power  transmitted  was  designe 
to  maintain  an  approximately  constant  load  of  any  desirei 
amount.  It  consisted  of  a  drum  or  pulley  encircled  by  a  Napie 
brake  of  rather  novel  construction,  in  which  the  load  itself  wa 
made  to  adjust  automatically  the  tension  on  the  strap.  By  thi 
means  there  were  no  extraneous  forces  involved  and  no  correction 
to  be  made,  and  the  error  usually  arisiDg  from  the  use  of  an  auxil 
iary  tightening  lever  was  avoided. 

By  reference  to  the  drawing  it  will  be  seen  that,  for  any  give: 
load  suspended  at  the  point  M,  the  tension  on  the  strap  at  L  de 
pends  upon  the  horizontal  distance  of  M  from  K,  and  that  th 
moment  of  resistance  is  measured  by  the  horizontal  distance  B  c 
the  point  M  fiom  the  center  of  the  drum. 

As  a  precaution  against  excessive  heating  during  the  progres 
of  experiments,  this  brake  drum  was  provided  with  deep  interns 
flanges  forming  a  trough  through  which  water  could  be  made  t 
pass  by  means  of  a  siphon. 

The  gearing  to  be  tested  is  represented  on  the  drawing  as 
worm  and  wheel,  but  the  housings  which  carry  their  journals  ar 
adjustable,  so  that  the  brake  shaft  can  be  set  obliquely  to  th 
worm  shaft  for  spiral  gearing  or  parallel  to  it  for  spur  gearing. 

The  worm  box  was  made  very  large,  to  insure  an  abundance  o 
oil  and  dissipate  as  fast  as  possible  the  heat  of  friction.  It  al8< 
acted  as  a  reservoir  for  the  lubrication  of  the  journal  and  step 
bearings,  and  as  a  bath  in  which  a  thermometer  could  be  kept  b 
note  the  temperature  from  time  to  time. 

Power  was  received  by  a  belt  to  the  driving  pulley  from  an  in 
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dependent  engine,  the  speed  of  which  was  under  the  control  of 
the  experimenter.  In  preparing  for  experiments,  the  shafts  C  D 
and  E  F  were  set  in  line,  or  nearly  so,  and  the  edge  of  the  block  O 
adjusted  to  be  directly  under  the  center  of  the  drum  shaft.  Then, 
with  a  known  weight  attached  to  the  chain  from  M,  the  worm  box 
filled  with  lard  oil  and  the  apparatus  set  in  motion,  the  experi- 
ments were  ready  to  begin. 

Sy  means  of  the  nut  L,  the  position  of  the  weight  was  adjusted 

until  the  graduated  bar  M  N,  resting  upon  O  and  M,  was  brought 

to     a  horizontal  position.     Then  the  revolutions  per  minute  were 

coixnted,  the  temperature  noted,  and  the  reading  of  the  dynamom- 

^*i^i:  observed,  together  with  the  distance  R  on  the  bar  M  N. 

In  commencing  to  make  the  experiments,  several  unexpected 
^iiflBculties  were  encountered,  which  for  a  time  vitiated  the  results 
^o  an  unknown  extent.  The  experiments  thus  affected,  however, 
afterward  repeated  so  as  to  exclude  anj'  errors  which  might 
^^"ve  crept  in  unobserved. 

-At  moderate  speeds  everything  ran  smoothly,  but  as  the  speed 

increased,  the  step  bearing  for  the  worm  shaft  began  to  give 

uble.    This  bearing  was  formed  by  the  contact  of  two  hardened 

el  discs  carefully  ground,  and  although  well  lubricated  by  a 

culation  of  oil,  the  danger  of  cutting  at  high  speed  was  to  be 

nstantly  apprehended. 

The  delay  caused  in  this  way  was  very  annoying,  and   after  a 

^■^^xiinber  of  futile  efforts  to  lengthen  the  life  of  the  bearing,  the  ex- 

'P^riinent  was  finally  made  of  introducing  a  loose  washer  of  hard 

V>i.-as8  between  the  hardened  steel  faces. 

This  remedy  proved  to  be  effectual,  and  no  further  evidence  of 
cutting  at  this  point  was  detected  for  any  combination  of  speed 
**»^id  pressure. 

The  brake  strap  was  also  at  first  another  source  of  annoyance. 
1-^  Was  made  as  shown  by  the  drawing  of  a  flat  iron  strap  lined 
^ith  hard-wood  blocks  on  end  grain,  and  for  a  time  it  worked  well, 
^^^hough  not  quite  as  steadily  and  smoothly  as  could  be  desired. 

There  appeared  to  be  considerable  variation  in  the  friction  of 
^he.se  blocks  against  the  drum,  and  the  weight  suspended  was  in 
^^Usequence  thrown  into  oscillations,  which  had  to  be  checked  be- 
'^^e  the  distance  K  could  be  properly  measured. 

To  check  these  oscillations  it  was  simply  necessary  to  press  the 
*^^r  M  X  against  its  bearing,  until  they  were  absorbed  by  the  fric- 
^^on  thereby  produced,  and  so  long  as  a  slight  amount  of  oscilla- 
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was  soon  abandoned.  Otherwise  the  method  was  satisfactory,  and 
the  truth  of  the  principle  just  demonstrated  was  repeatedly  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  reading  of  the  scales  could  not  be  altered 
by  any  change  in  the  clamping  pressure  on  these  discs. 

To  measure  the  power  transmitted  it  was  important  to  know  the 
effective  length  of  the  lever  arm  A  B,  and  this  was  carefully  tested 
in  the  following  manner  and  found  to  agree  with  actual  measurement. 

The  universal  joints  were  disconnected,  the  driving  pulley  was 
blocked  and  a  weighted  lever  ^attached  to  the  shaft  C  ;  the  scales 
were  then  balanced,  and  the  weight  was  moved  out  upon  the  lever 
until  the  reading  of  the  scales  was  increased  by  an  amount  equal 
to  the  weiglit  moved.  The  distance  through  which  the  weight 
had  to  move  was  then  taken  to  be  the  effective  length  of  the  lever 
arm  of  the  dynamometer. 

The  brake  used  to  measure  the  power  transmitted  was  designed 
to  maintain  an  approximately  constant  load  of  any  desired 
amount.  It  consisted  of  a  drum  or  pulley  encircled  by  a  Napier 
brake  of  rather  novel  construction,  in  which  the  load  itself  was 
made  to  adjust  automatically  the  tension  on  tl)e  strap.  By  this 
means  there  were  no  extraneous  forces  involved  and  no  corrections 
to  be  made,  and  the  error  usually  arising  from  the  use  of  an  auxil- 
iary tightening  lever  was  avoided. 

By  reference  to  the  drawing  it  will  be  seen  that,  for  any  given 
load  suspended  at  the  point  M,  the  tension  on  the  strap  at  L  de- 
pends upon  the  horizontal  distance  of  M  from  K,  and  that  the 
moment  of  resistance  is  measured  by  the  horizontal  distance  B  of 
the  point  M  fiom  the  center  of  the  drum. 

As  a  precaution  against  excessive  heating  during  the  progress 
of  experiments,  this  brake  drum  was  provided  with  deep  internal 
flanges  forming  a  trough  through  which  water  could  be  made  to 
pass  by  means  of  a  siphon. 

The  gearing  to  be  tested  is  represented  on  the  drawing  as  a 
worm  and  wheel,  but  the  housings  which  carry  their  journals  are 
adjustable,  so  that  the  brake  shaft  can  be  set  obliquely  to  the 
worm  shaft  for  spiral  gearing  or  parallel  to  it  for  spur  gearing. 

The  worm  box  was  made  very  large,  to  insure  an  abundance  of 
oil  and  dissipate  as  fast  as  possible  the  heat  of  friction.  It  also 
acted  as  a  reservoir  for  the  lubrication  of  the  journal  and  step- 
bearings,  and  as  a  bath  in  which  a  thermometer  could  be  kept  to 
note  the  temperature  from  time  to  time. 

Power  was  received  by  a  belt  to  the  driving  pulley  from  an  in- 
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An  experimental  dynamometer  similar  to  the  one  represented 
was  built  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Bancroft,  and  tested  with  en- 
couraging results ;  but,  instead  of  the  universal  joints,  he  used 
simply  a  straight  shaft  and  depended  upon  its  flexibility,  and  in- 
stead of  the  frame  hinged  at  A,  two  separate  frames  were  used 
and  the  shafts  held  at  a  fixed  distance  apart  by  means  of  hnks. 

From  a  practical  point  of  view,  this  might  have  been  consid- 
ered a  success,  but,  theoretically,  it  was  subject  to  an  error  arising 
from  the  friction  of  the  driven  shaft  in  its  bearings.  When  prop- 
erly lubricated  this  friction  would  be  small,  but  from  carelessness 
in  oiling,  it  might  well  be  worth  considering,  and  the  arrangement 
shown  in  Fig.  87  was  adopted  as  an  improvement.  Here  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  frame  which  carries  the  driven  wheel  is  sup- 
poi-ted  by  a  flexible  joint  at  the  line  of  contact  A,  and  again  at  B, 
by  portable  platform  scales. 

From  this  construction  it  follows  that  no  matter  how  great  the 
friction  in  the  journals  of  the  shaft  C  D  may  be,  there  will  be  no 
pressure  at  the  point  B,  except  what  results  from  torsion  in  the 
shaft  D  K* 

To  demonstrate  this  point,  let  us  imagine  the  driven  wheel 
firmly  clamped  to  its  frame,  so  that  for  all  intents  and  purposes 
it  may  be  considered  as  part  of  the  lever  A  B.  Now  it  is  evident 
that  a  downward  force  acting  on  this  lever  at  any  point  to  the 
right  or  left  of  A,  will  produce  at  B  a  reduction  or  increase  of 
pressure  proportional  to  the  distance  of  the  force  applied  from  A. 
And  it  is  likewise  apparent,  when  a  force  acts  directly  in  line 
with  A,  that  no  portion  of  it  can  be  communicated  to  B.  When 
this  principle  is  clearly  understood,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that 
Journal  friction  is  nothiug  more  than  a  partial  clamping  of  the 
«vheel  to  its  frame  P.  A  thorough  test  of  the  accuracy  of  this 
construction  was  made  by  attaching  to  the  shaft  G  a  brake  in 
Connection  with  the  frame  A  B.  When  the  wheels  were  set  in 
notion  this  brake  represented  a  magnified  ease  of  journal  fric- 
ion,  and  no  matter  how  tightly  it  was  drawn,  the  reading  of  the 
scales  remained  unaltered. 

As  a  still  furthei*  refinement  of  this  dynamometer,  the  attempt 
vas  made  to  avoid  the  use  of  gear  teeth  altogether  and  drive 
^y  the  contact  of  flat-faced  wheels,  but  the  great  pressure  re- 
j[uired  to  drive  caused  the  journals  to  heat  rapidly,  and  the  idea 

*  This  principle  is  the  same  which  was  used  hy  Mr.  Tatham  in  bis  belt  djDa 
noDieter. 
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was  soon  abandoned.  Otherwise  the  method  was  satisfactory,  and 
the  truth  of  the  principle  just  demonstrated  was  repeatedly  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  reading  of  the  scales  could  not  be  altered 
by  any  change  in  the  clamping  pressure  on  these  discs. 

To  measure  the  power  transmitted  it  was  important  to  know  the 
effective  length  of  the  lever  arm  A  B,  and  this  was  carefully  tested 
in  the  following  manner  and  found  to  agree  with  actual  measurement. 

The  universal  joints  were  disconnected,  the  driving  pulley  was 
blocked  and  a  weighted  lever  ^attached  to  the  shaft  C  ;  the  scales 
were  then  balanced,  and  the  weight  was  moved  out  upon  the  lever 
until  the  reading  of  the  scales  was  increased  by  an  amount  equal 
to  the  weight  moved.  The  distance  through  which  the  weight 
had  to  move  was  then  taken  to  be  the  effective  length  of  the  lever 
arm  of  the  dynamometer. 

The  brake  used  to  measure  the  power  transmitted  was  designed 
to  maintain  an  approximately  constant  load  of  any  desired 
amount.  It  consisted  of  a  drum  or  pulley  encircled  by  a  Napier 
brake  of  rather  novel  construction,  in  which  the  load  itself  was 
made  to  adjust  automatically  the  tension  on  the  strap.  By  this 
means  there  were  no  extraneous  forces  involved  and  no  corrections 
to  be  made,  and  the  error  usually  arisiDg  from  the  use  of  an  auxil- 
iary tightening  lever  was  avoided. 

By  reference  to  the  drawing  it  will  be  seen  that,  for  any  given 
load  suspended  at  the  point  M,  the  tension  on  the  strap  at  L  de- 
pends upon  the  horizontal  distance  of  M  from  K,  and  that  the 
moment  of  resistance  is  measured  by  the  horizontal  distance  B  of 
the  point  M  fiom  the  center  of  the  drum. 

As  a  precaution  against  excessive  heating  during  the  progress 
of  experiments,  this  brake  drum  was  provided  with  deep  internal 
flanges  forming  a  trough  through  which  water  could  be  made  to 
pass  by  means  of  a  siphon. 

The  gearing  to  be  tested  is  represented  on  the  drawing  as  a 
worm  and  wheel,  but  the  housings  which  carry  their  journals  are 
adjustable,  so  that  the  brake  shaft  can  be  set  obliquely  to  the 
worm  shaft  for  spiral  gearing  or  parallel  to  it  for  spur  gearing. 

The  worm  box  was  made  very  large,  to  insure  an  abundance  of 
oil  and  dissipate  as  fast  as  possible  the  heat  of  friction.  It  also 
acted  as  a  reservoir  for  the  lubrication  of  the  journal  and  step- 
bearings,  and  as  a  bath  in  which  a  thermometer  could  be  kept  to 
note  the  temperature  from  time  to  time. 

Power  was  received  by  a  belt  to  the  driving  pulley  from  an  in- 
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An  experimental  dynamometer  similar  to  the  one  represented 
was  built  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Bancroft,  and  tested  with  en- 
couraging results;  but,  instead  of  the  universal  joints,  he  used 
simply  a  straight  shaft  and  depended  upon  its  flexibility,  and  in- 
stead of  the  frame  hinged  at  A,  two  separate  frames  were  used 
and  the  shafts  held  at  a  fixed  distance  apart  by  means  of  links. 

From  a  practical  point  of  view,  this  might  have  been  consid- 
ered a  success,  but,  theoretically,  it  was  subject  to  an  error  arising 
from  the  friction  of  the  driven  shaft  in  its  bearings.  When  prop- 
erly lubricated  this  friction  would  be  small,  but  from  carelessness 
in  oiling,  it  might  well  be  worth  considering,  and  the  arrangement 
shown  in  Fig.  87  was  adopted  as  an  improvement.  Here  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  frame  which  carries  the  driven  wheel  is  sup- 
ported by  a  flexible  joint  at  the  line  of  contact  A,  and  again  at  B, 
by  portable  platform  scales. 

From  this  construction  it  follows  that  no  matter  how  great  the 
friction  in  the  journals  of  the  shaft  C  D  may  be,  there  will  be  no 
pressure  at  the  point  B,  except  what  results  from  torsion  in  the 
shaft  D  E.* 

To  demonstrate  this  point,  let  us  imagine  the  driven  wheel 
firmly  clamped  to  its  frame,  so  that  for  all  intents  and  purposes 
it  may  be  considered  as  part  of  the  lever  A  B.  Now  it  is  evident 
that  a  downward  force  acting  on  this  lever  at  any  point  to  the 
right  or  left  of  A,  will  produce  at  B  a  reduction  or  increase  of 
pressure  proportional  to  the  distance  of  the  force  applied  from  A. 
And  it  is  likewise  apparent,  when  a  force  acts  directly  in  line 
with  A,  that  no  portion  of  it  can  be  communicated  to  B.  When 
this  principle  is  clearly  understood,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that 
journal  friction  is  nothing  more  than  a  partial  clamping  of  the 
wheel  to  its  frame  P.  A  thorough  test  of  the  accuracy  of  this 
construction  was  made  by  attaching  to  the  shaft  0  a  brake  in 
connection  with  the  frame  A  B.  When  the  wheels  were  set  in 
motion  this  brake  represented  a  magnified  ease  of  journal  fric- 
tion, and  no  matter  how  tightly  it  was  drawn,  the  reading  of  the 
scales  remained  unaltered. 

As  a  still  further  refinement  of  this  dynamometer,  the  attempt 
was  made  to  avoid  the  use  of  gear  teeth  altogether  and  drive 
by  the  contact  of  flat-faced  wheels,  but  the  great  pressure  re- 
quired to  drive  caused  the  journals  to  heat  rapidly,  and  the  idea 

*  This  principle  is  the  same  which  was  used  by  Mr.  Tatham  in  his  belt  djDa 
moDieier. 
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was  soon  abandoned.  Otherwise  the  method  was  satisfactory,  and 
the  truth  of  the  principle  just  demonstrated  was  repeatedly  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  reading  of  the  scales  could  not  be  altered 
by  aDv  change  in  the  clamping  pressure  on  these  discs. 

To  measure  the  power  transmitted  it  was  important  to  know  the 
effective  length  of  the  lever  arm  A  B,  and  this  was  carefully  tested 
in  the  following  manner  and  found  to  agree  with  actual  measurement. 

The  universal  joints  were  disconnected,  the  driving  pulley  was 
blocked  and  a  weighted  lever  attached  to  the  shaft  C ;  the  scales 
were  then  balanced,  and  the  weight  was  moved  out  upon  the  lever 
until  the  reading  of  the  scales  was  increased  by  an  amount  equal 
to  tlie  weight  moved.  The  distance  through  which  the  weight 
had  to  move  was  then  taken  to  be  the  effective  length  of  the  lever 
arm  of  the  dynamometer. 

The  brake  used  to  measure  the  power  transmitted  was  designed 
to  maintain  an  approximately  constant  load  of  any  desired 
amount.  It  consisted  of  a  drum  or  pulley  encircled  by  a  Napier 
brake  of  rather  novel  construction,  in  which  the  load  itself  was 
made  to  adjust  automatically  the  tension  on  the  strap.  By  this 
means  there  were  no  extraneous  forces  involved  and  no  corrections 
to  be  made,  and  the  error  usually  arising  from  the  use  of  an  auxil- 
iary tightening  lever  was  avoided. 

By  reference  to  the  drawing  it  will  be  seen  that,  for  any  given 
load  suspended  at  the  point  M,  the  tension  on  the  strap  at  L  de- 
pends upon  the  horizontal  distance  of  M  from  K,  and  that  the 
moment  of  resistance  is  measured  by  the  horizontal  distance  B  of 
the  point  M  from  the  center  of  the  drum. 

As  a  precaution  against  excessive  heating  during  the  prepress 
of  experiments,  this  brake  drum  was  provided  with  deep  internal 
flanges  forming  a  trough  through  which  water  could  be  made  to 
pass  by  means  of  a  siphon. 

The  gearing  to  be  tested  is  represented  on  tlie  drawing  as  a 
worm  and  wheel,  but  the  housings  which  carry  their  journals  are 
adjustable,  so  that  the  brake  shaft  can  be  set  obliquely  to  the 
worm  shaft  for  spiral  gearing  or  parallel  to  it  for  spur  gearing. 

The  worm  box  was  made  very  large,  to  insure  an  abundance  of 
oil  and  dissipate  as  fast  as  possible  the  heat  of  friction.  It  also 
acted  as  a  reservoir  for  the  lubrication  of  the  journal  and  step- 
bearings,  and  as  a  bath  in  which  a  thermometer  could  be  kept  to 
note  the  temperature  from  time  to  time. 

Power  was  received  by  a  belt  to  the  driving  pulley  from  an  in- 
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^lependent  engine,  the  speed  of  which  was  under  the  control  of 
l;he  experimenter.  In  preparing  for  experiments,  the  shafts  C  D 
end  E  F  were  set  in  line,  or  nearly  so,  and  the  edge  of  the  block  O 
adjusted  to  be  directly  imder  the  center  of  the  drum  shaft.  Then, 
^th  a  known  weight  attached  to  the  chain  from  M,  the  worm  box 
:filled  with  lard  oil  and  the  apparatus  set  in  motion,  the  experi- 
ments were  ready  to  begin. 

By  means  of  the  nut  L,  the  position  of  the  weight  was  adjusted 
until  the  graduated  bar  M  N,  resting  upon  O  and  M,  was  brought 
to  a  horizontal  position.  Then  the  revolutions  per  minute  were 
counted,  the  temperature  noted,  and  the  reading  of  the  dynamom- 
eter observed,  together  with  the  distance  E  on  the  bar  M  N. 

In  commencing  to  make  the  experiments,  several  unexpected 
difficulties  were  encountered,  which  for  a  time  vitiated  the  results 
to  an  unknown  extent.  The  experiments  thus  affected,  however, 
were  afterward  repeated  so  as  to  exclude  anj*  errors  which  might 
have  crept  in  unobserved. 

At  moderate  speeds  everything  ran  smoothly,  but  as  the  speed 
was  increased,  the  step  bearing  for  the  worm  shaft  began  to  give 
trouble.  This  bearing  was  formed  by  the  contact  of  two  hardened 
steel  discs  carefully  ground,  and  although  well  lubricated  by  a 
circulation  of  oil,  the  danger  of  cutting  at  high  speed  was  to  be 
constantly  apprehended. 

The  delay  caused  in  this  way  was  very  annoying,  and  after  a 
number  of  futile  efforts  to  lengthen  the  life  of  the  bearing,  the  ex- 
periment was  finally  made  of  introducing  a  loose  washer  of  hard 
brass  between  the  hardened  steel  faces. 

This  remedy  proved  to  be  effectual,  and  no  further  evidence  of 
cutting  at  this  point  was  detected  for  any  combination  of  speed 
and  pressure. 

The  brake  strap  was  also  at  first  another  source  of  annoyance. 
It  was  made  as  shown  by  the  drawing  of  a  flat  iron  strap  Uned 
with  hard-wood  blocks  on  end  grain,  and  for  a  time  it  worked  well, 
although  not  quite  as  steadily  and  smoothly  as  could  be  desired. 

There  appeared  to  be  considerable  variation  in  the  friction  of 
these  blocks  against  the  drum,  and  the  weight  suspended  was  in 
consequence  thrown  into  oscillations,  which  had  to  be  checked  be- 
fore the  distance  R  could  be  properly  measured. 

To  check  these  oscillations  it  was  simply  necessary  to  press  the 
bar  M  X  against  its  bearing,  until  they  were  absorbed  by  the  fric- 
tion thereby  produced,  and  so  long  as  a  slight  amount  of  oscilla- 
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tion  remained,  it  was  considered  as  evidence  that  this  friction  di«^  - 
not  affect  the  mean  radius  to  be  determined.  Still  there  were^" 
variations  in  the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations  which  could  not  b^^ 
filtogetlier  controlled  in  this  way,  and  for  the  purpose  of  improv — 
ing  its  action  the  brake  strap  was  lubricated  with  a  mixture  o&. 
tallow  and  oil,  which  at  once  produced  the  most  alarming  results.^ 

The  load  was  thrown  into  the  most  violent  agitation,  and  the  ap 

paratus   shaken  in  a  manner  which  threatened  to  break  it  down — 
For  this  strange  phenomenon  no  satisfactory  explanation  could 
first  be  given.     The  apparatus  was  strengthened  and  braced  ii 
various  ways,  sometimes  with  an  improvement  in  its  general  work- 
ing, but  oftener  without  avail.     The  vibrations  were  at  times  very- 
violent,  and  again  entirely  absent  under  apparently  the  same  con- 
ditions.    Sometimes  they  increased  in  violence  with  the  speed, 
and  sometimes  they  diminished,  and  finally  disappeared. 

At  or  above  a  speed  of  180  revolutions  per  minute  of  worm- 
shaft  wliicli  corresponded  to  a  suiface  velocity  of  about  60  feet  per 
minute  at  brake  surface, these  vibrations  seldom  occurred;  bat  as 
the  wheel  slowed  down  they  would  almost  invariably  appear  be- 
fore coming  to  a  full  stop.  Once  they  occurred  at  a  speed  of  848 
revolutions  after  the  wheel  had  become  hot  enough  to  melt  the 
tallow,  and  their  recurrence  at  this  speed  was  prevented  by  keep- 
ing the  wheel  cool  with  water. 

At  another  time,  when  running  at  a  speed  of  70  revolutions 
with  the  same  load,  the  vibrations  continued  for  several  hours, 
and  were  finally  checked  by  allowing  the  wheel  to  warm  up.  The 
speed  was  then  reduced  to  3  revolutions,  at  which  it  ran  without 
shake  or  jar,  but  five  minutes  later,  upon  starting  up,  the  vibra- 
tions were  as  severe  as  ever  and  could  not  be  made  to  disappear^ 
even  at  a  speed  of  70  revolutions. 

The  wooden  blocks  were  then  scraped  and  washed  with  benzine 
to  remove  all  grease,  with,  it  was  thought,  some  improvement, 
although  at  slow  speeds  the  vibrations  still  continued. 

In  general,  it  was  found  that  slow  speeds  and  heavy  weights 
had  the  greatest  tendency  to  produce  vibrations,  and  that  the 
heavier  the  load  the  gi-eater  the  speed  necessary  to  check  them. 
At  slow  speeds  their  amplitude  was  greatest  and  their  number 
the  least,  while  as  the  speed  increased  they  became  shorter  and 
more  rapid,  producing  a  higher  and  higher  tone  until  they  finally 
ceased. 

The  phenomena  presented  were  so  strangely  contradictory  that 
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for  a  time  they  seemed  to  defy  explanation,  and  seriously  to 
threaten  the  success  of  the  imdertaking. 

The  only  plausible  theory  upon  which  they  could  be  accounted 
for  appeared  to  be,  that  the  frictional  surfaces  were  in  an  unstable 
condition,  caused  by  the  difference  between  friction  of  rest  and 
friction  of  motion. 

With  most  substances  the  friction  of  motion  is  less  than  the 
friction  of  rest,  and  it  was  argued,  that  by  reason  of  the  friction 
of  rest,  the  brake  strap  would  be  carried  beyond  the  point  where 
it  belonged,  to  be  in  equilibrium  with  the  friction  of  motion,  and 
when  sliding  occurred,  it  woiild  fall  back  and  grip  the  wheel  with 
such  force  as  to  stop  all  sliding  and  again  produce  friction  of  rest. 

Having  failed  to  secure  a  satisfactory  brake  surface  of  wood, 
it  was  decided  to  try  another  material,  and  from  the  view  of  the 
case  just  presented,  leather  suggested  itself  as  the  most  suitable 
substance,  on  account  of  its  peculiar  frictional  properties,  which 
make  it  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  that  friction  of  motion 
is  less  than  friction  of  rest 

Accordingly,  each  block  of  wood  was  covered  with  a  leather  face, 
and  all  further  difficulties  of  this  kind  were  effectually  checked. 

During  the  long  series  of  experiments  which  were  afterward 
made,  a  sHght  tremor  was  sometimes  noticed  when  the  wheel  be- 
came hot  enough  to  dry  up  the  leather,  but  at  such  times  the 
original  condition  was  easily  restored  by  the  application  of  a 
moderate  amount  of  belt  grease. 

Too  much  of  the  lubricant  was  found  to  be  iujurious,  and  no 
more  was  needed  than  could  be  absorbed  by  the  leather.  It  was 
also  noticed,  that  on  account  of  the  increase  in  friction  of  the 
leather  over  the  wooden  surface,  the  brake  was  more  easily  ad- 
justed, and  that  the  weight  suspended  from  it  hung,  in  conse- 
quence, farther  from  the  center  of  the  drum  shaft. 

It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  a  weight  suspended  in  this 
manner  from  a  rotating  wheel  would  remain  motionless,  and  very 
naturally  it  wa^  found  that  oscillations  of  gradually  increasing 
amplitude  were  to  be  constantly  contended  with.  The  disturbing 
cause,  however,  was  so  slight  that  the  friction  produced  on  the 
guide  O,  by  a  weight  of  one  pound  resting  upon  the  graduated 
bar  M  N,  was  found  to  be  sufficient  to  reduce  the  variation  in  its 
readings  to  ^  inch.  The  apparatus  was  now  thought  to  be  en- 
tirely satisfactory  and  the  experiments  were  begun  anew. 

The  readings  of  the  graduated  bar  were  taken  to  the  nearest 
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one-sixteenth  of  an  inch,  and  they  were  considered  accurate  withiv 
that  limit,  which,  in  a  radius  of  14  inches,  gives  a  probable  erro 
of  less  than  .005.  During  the  progress  of  an  experiment  thii 
radius  was  subject  to  gradual  changes,  which  were  generally  ac" 
companied  by  corresponding  changes  in  the  reading  of  the  dyna- 
mometer. 

The  readings  of  the  graduated  bar  and  dynamometer  were 
however,  always  taken  at  the  same  instant,  and  as  a  matter  o: 
possible  importance  the  temperature  of  the  oil  in  the  worm  bos 
was  also  recorded  by  a  thermometer  constantly  immersed. 

The  dynamometer  was  sensitive  to  a  variation  of  half  a  pound 
and  the  readings  for  average  cases  were  probably  taken  within 
.01  of  their  true  amount,  the  error  in  observation  being  greatei 
for  light  loads  and  less  for  heavy  ones. 

It  was  not  suspected  until  the  experiments  were  about  to  be 
concluded,  tliat  the  dynamometer  itself  was  liable  to  any  error  at 
all,  and  it  was  then  discovered,  when  too  late,  that  it  had  a  con- 
stant error  of  about  two  per  cent.,  which  was  either  positive  or 
negative  according  to  the  alignment  of  the  universal  joints. 

It  will  be  explained  further  on  how  this  error  was  detected  and 
the  causes  which  produced  it,  but  in  view  of  the  great  variations 
found  in  experiments  made  under  similar  conditions,  it  was  not 
thought  necessary  to  attempt  to  make  any  correction.  Indeed, 
this  could  not  have  been  done  without  a  repetition  of  the  whole 
work,  and  the  experiments  are  accordingly  presented  as  subject 
to  an  error  of  two  per  cent. 

The  ])rob:ible  errors  in  observation  are  not  included,  because  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  average  of  so  large  a  number  of  ex- 
periments could  be  much  affected  by  errors  in  observation,  unless 
these  errors  were  necessarily  in  one  direction,  as  in  the  case' just 
cited. 

The  merits  and  defects  of  the  apparatus  haye  been  thus  re- 
viewed at  length,  partly  for  their  own  intrinsic  worth,  but  chiefly 
fis  matters  of  the  first  importance  to  a  clear  appreciation  of  the 
real  value  of  the  experiments. 

It  is  intended  to  give  not  merely  the  bare  results,  but  also  the 
facts  upon  which  a  judgment  or  criticism  of  them  can  be  formed, 
and  this  is  our  apology  for  what  may  seem  like  unnecessary  de- 
tail. 

Having  overcome  the  difficulties  thus  far  enumerated  the  ex- 
periments themselves  were  continued. 
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Weights  were  suspended  from  the  point  M,  ranging  from  256  to 
4.000  lbs.,  and  the  worm  shaft  was  run  under  these  loads  at 
speeds  ranging  from  3  to  880  revolutions  per  minute.  A  great 
-variety  of  conditions  were  tims  obtained,  and  covered  by  about 
800  experiments. 

Tliese  conditions  involved  four  variables,  namely,  speed,  press- 
ure, temperature,  and  state  or  nature  of  the  rubbing  surfaces. 

Tlie  speed  and  pressure  were  the  primary  conditions  adjusted 
\>j  the  operator,  and  the  temperature  and  state  of  surfaces  were 
secondary,  and  dependent  upon  the  duration  of  the  experiment  as 
ivell  as  upon  their  primaries.  The  importance  of  the  latter  vari- 
able was  not  discovered  until  about  half  of  the  experiments  were 
completed,  aud  then  it  could  be  judged  of  only  by  its  effects. 

The  experiments  have  been  divided  into  series,  each  represent- 
iug  a  special  set  of  gearing  tested. 

The  first  series  was  made  upon  a  double-thread  worm,  4-inch 
diameter,  gearing  with  a  worm  wheel  of  39  teeth,  IJ-inch  pitch, 
the  thrust  of  the  worm  being  taken  on  its  annular  surface  instead 
of  upon  the  step  bearing  used  in  other  series.  The  remaining 
series  upon  this  form  of  gearing  were  made  upon  worms  having 
cast  and  cut  teeth  of  single  and  double  threads,  all  of  the  same 
pitch  and  diameter  gearing  with  the  same  diameter  of  wheel. 
Four  series  were  made  with  spiral  pinions  4-inch  diameter, 
IJ-inch  pitch,  having  respectively  1,  2,  4  and  6  teeth,  gearing  with 
a  spur  wheel  of  39  teeth,  and  one  series  with  a  spur  pinion  of  12 
teeth,  l^inch  pitch,  gearing  with  the  same  wheel. 

In  every  case  the  material  used  was  cast  iron,  and  to  facilitate 
comparisons  the  wheels  and  pinions  were  all  made  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  same  dimensions. 

From  the  great  mass  of  data  obtained  in  this  way,  it  became 
necessary  to  deduce  some  general  conclusions  by  which  the  eflS- 
eiency  of  any  system  of  gearing  could  be  determined. 

The  foundation  for  this  work  was  taken  to  be  the  efficiency  of 
the  apparatus  used.  This  was  computed  for  every  experiment  by 
two  persons  independently,  and  their  results  were  compared  and 
corrected  by  a  third,  so  that  the  possibility  of  errors  in  calculation 
should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  method  of  computation  was  very  simple,  but  the  labor  in- 
volved by  so  many  experiments  was  very  great.  The  eflSciency  of 
the  apparatus  was  in  each  case  determined  by  dividing  the 
moment  of  the  dynamometer  into  the  moment  of  resistance. 
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The  moment  of  resistance  was  measured  by  the  product  of  the 
weight  suspended  at  M  into  the  distance  R,  phis  an  additional 
amount  for  the  moment  of  the  brake  itself,  and  the  moment  of  the 
dynamometer  was  measured  by  the  product  of  its  record  into  the 
distance  AB  times  the  ratio  of  the  gearing  used. 

The  efficiency  was  at  once  seen  to  depend  principally  upon  the 
speed,  and  within  limits,  the  higher  the  speed  the  greater  the  effi- 
ciency. But  there  were  other  disturbing  elements  including  tem- 
perature, pressure  and  state  of  surfaces,  the  combined  effects  of 
which  produced  many  exceptions  to  this  general  rule. 

At  very  high  speeds,  the  rubbing  surfaces  were  more  liable  to 
cut,  and  beyond  certain  points  which  could  not  be  definitely  de- 
termined, the  efficiency  appeared  to  diminish. 

In  different  cases,  variations  of  temperature  and  pressure  were 
accompanied  by  such  contradictory  results  that  no  generalizations 
could  be  made  concerning  them. 

As  already  stated,  the  condition  of  the  rubbing  surfaces  could 
be  judged  of  only  by  its  effect.  At  certain  speeds  and  pressures 
the  efficiency  would  slowly  increase  to  its  maximum,  while  at 
others  it  would  suddenly  diminish  and  indicate  the  destructive 
action  known  as  cutting. 

Upon  examination  this  destiuctive  condition  did  not  always 
become  apparent  to  the  eye,  and  in  some  eases  the  apparatus  was 
taken  apai-t  and  cleaned,  without  making  any  decided  improve- 
ment in  efficiency,  but  it  was  finally  discovered  that  in  such  cases 
it  was  necessary  to  restore  the  surfaces  to  their  best  condition  by 
running  for  some  time  at  a  moderate  speed  and  pressure.  From 
this  it  appeared  that  the  order  in  which  the  experiments  were 
made,  had  an  important  bearing  upon  the  results  obtained,  and  it 
also  furnished  a  satisfactory  explanation  for  the  contradictory  ap- 
pearance of  many  experiments  which  were  otherwise  made  under 
apparently  the  same  conditions. 

Throughout  one-half  of  these  series  no  attention  was  paid  to 
the  order  of  the  experiments,  their  sequence  being  guided  entire- 
ly by  convenience.  The  main  object  at  first  was  to  discover 
the  efficiencies  corresponding  to  variations  in  speed,  pressure 
and  temperature,  and  to  determine  a  definite  limit  beyond 
which  the  speed  of  worm  gearing  could  not  be  earned  to  advan- 
tage. 

The  injurious  effects  of  high  speeds  upon  succeeding  experi- 
ments was  not  at  first  noticed,  and  a  number  of  series  are  thus 
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intermixed  with  exceptional  cases  arising  from  this  cause,  while 
in  others  the  destructive  conditions  appear  to  form  a  separate 
group. 

Having  found  the  limiting  speeds  and  pressures  for  worm  gear- 
ing, care  was  taken  iu  the  remaining  series  to  avoid  them  as  far 
€LS  possible,  and  by  this  means  to  secure  some  very  good  and  har- 
monious results. 

In  order  to  present  the  experiments  in  a  convenient  shape  for 
generalization  and  practical  use,  the  attempt  was  made  to  tabu- 
late them  with  reference  to  the  speed  as  the  most  important  vari- 
able. Bat  the  tabular  method  proved  to  be  inadequate,  unwieldy, 
and  difficult  of  application  to  other  cases,  and  in  its  place  was 
sril>stituted  a  graphical  method,  by  which  the  efficiency  and  at- 
texidant  conditions  in  each  series  could  be  seen  in  a  much  more 
oomprehensive  and  instructive  manner. 

The  results  of  each  series  herewith  presented  have  been  care- 
f  o-lly  plotted  to  scale,  making  abscissas  proportional  to  the  loga- 
x-it^hms  of  the  revolutions  per  minute  and  ordinates  proportional 
"fco  the  efficiency  of  the  apparatus. 

This  peculiar  method  of  constructing  the  abscissas  was  adopted 
V>ecaiise  it  was  seen  that  increments  in  efficiency  were  more  nearly 
I>roportional  to  the  ratio  of  the  speeds  than  to  their  actual  diflfer- 
^nces. 

Different  symbols  are  used  to  denote  different  pressures  on 
^^eth,  and  each  symbol  is  numbered  to  show  tlie  order  in  which 
^he  experiments  were  made  and  the  temperature  of  the  oil  in  the 
"^orm  box. 

These  symbols  are  connected  so  as  to  form  lines  of  efficiency 
Corresponding  to  the  various  pressures  used,  and  the  average  of 
^U  these  lines  is  taken  as  the  average  for  the  whole  series. 

The  first  series  of  experiments  graphically  represented  in  Fig. 
pO  ^as  miide  upon  a  double-thread  worm  4  inches  diameter,  gear- 
^^f^  into  a  worm  wheel  of  39  teeth  l|-inch  pitch. 

Ihere  are  114  experiments  which  cover  a  range  of  speed  from 
^  to  790  revolutious  per  minute,  and  loads  up  to  4,000  lbs.  upon 
*^^?ike  wheel. 

The  worm  and  wheel  had  jast  teeth,  and  the  thrust  of  the  worm 
^^  U.S  taken  upon  the  worm  itself  instead  of  upon  the  shaft  step,  as 
^^   the  subsequent  series. 

Of  these  114  experiments  the  first  38  have  been  omitted  as  pre- 
paratory on  account  of  difficulties  already  stated,  and  the  diagram 
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begins  with  experiment  39,  when  the  leather  la^ng  on  brake 
8tra|)  was  first  used. 

The  first  62  experiments  were  made  witli  the  disc  dynamome- 
ter, and  from  there  on,  gear  wheels  were  ased  to  diminish  jouroal 
friction. 

The  diagrams  herewith  presented  gire  the  essential  resalts  ob- 
tained, and  it  will  only  be  necessary  in  connection  with  them  to 
Dotice  some  peculiarities. 

Considerable  variation  in  the  efficiency  of  the  apparatus  at  any 
given  speed  will  be  observed  on  all  diagrams,  but  more  especially 
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upon  those  for  worm  gearing,  where,  as  abeadj  stated,  no  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  progressive  order  of  the  speedu  and  loads. 

In  Fig.  90  the  bulk  of  tiie  experiments  were  made  between  the 
limits  of  3  and  70  revolutioua  per  minute,  for,  in  onier  to  obtain 
the  higher  speeds  it  was  nece^saiy  to  make  a  change  of  pulleys, 
and,  fortunately,  this  was  not  done  until  the  experiments  on  the 
lower  speeds  were  completed. 

Between  the  limits  just  mentioned  the  general  direction  of  the 
lines  of  efficiency  is  strongly  marked,  and  the  gronp  forms  a  baud 
of  nearly  uniform  width,  extending  over  about  10  per  cent,  of 
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-v^TiatioD.     At  the  higher  speeds  the  results  are  veiy  much  scat- 
"fc^sed  nnd  give  unmistakable  evidence  of  cutting. 

This  penes  was  unexpectedly  brought  to  a  close  by  the  break- 

Ixig  of  the  worm  teeth,  which  were  found  to  have  been  entirely 

f5X*ound   away.     The  wheel,  Irowever,  was  in  good  condition,  the 

■«w-«ar  baving  been  just  safflcient  to  poUsh  the  surface  of  the  teeth. 

The  second   series  of  experiments   was  made   upon   a  single 

■tliread  cast  woitb  and  wheel,  the  thmst  being  taken  on  the  step 

o.t  end  of  worm  shaft.  In  this  series,  also,  the  experiments  appear 

t^o  form  themselves  into  separate  groups,  and  the  same  pheuome- 
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Jion  will  be  noticed  on  Figs.  92,  93  and  98,  and  in  all  cases  where 
the  destmctive  conditions  depending  upon  speed,  pressure  and 
t^niperatnre  have  not  been  carefully  avoided. 

So  long  as  the  condition  of  the  ruljbing  surfaces  is  unimpaired, 
'■"e  efficiency  ajipears  to  increase  with  the  speed,  and  even  after 
•^•^tting  lias  begun,  the  same  general  tendency  will  be  observed, 
"•■'tljo^oi^  starting  from  a  lower  point  on  the  diagram. 

Tiie  principal  object  in  tliis  series  was  to  determine  the  limiting 
P^eds  and  pressures  at  which  the  worm  could  be  run  without 
'*-1ger  of  cutting.     These  speeds  were  also  found  to  depend  upon 
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the  temperature  and  duration  of  the  experiment,  and  they  were, 
consequently,  not  clearly  defined ;  but  in  general  it  was  noticed 
that  at  slow  speeds  the  greatest  efficiency  was  found  under  the 
heaviest  pressures,  at  moderate  speeds  under  moderate  pressures, 
and  at  high  speeds  under  light  pressures.  This  seemed  to  point 
toward  a  limiting  product  of  speed  and  pressure,  beyond  which 
the  heat  of  friction  became  generated  so  rapidly  as  to  impair  the 
condition  of  the  surfaces  in  contact  and  produce  cutting. 

The  following  table  shows  the  conditions  under  which  cutting 
was  found  to  take  place  within  periods  of  ten  minutes.  In  all 
cases  the  precise  time  at  which  cutting  occurred  was  marked  by  a 
sudden  rise  in  the  reading  of  the  dynamometer,  and  from  the 
reading  at  that  time  the  iinal  efficiencies  were  computed.  In  the 
last  experiment  no  cutting  took  place,  as  shown  by  the  constant 
efficiency  of  .677. 

SPEEDS  AND  PRESSURES  LIABLE  TO  PRODUCE  CUTTING. 


Velocity 
of  Sliding 

Pressure 

on 
Teeth. 

TSMPXRATURB. 

Efficiskct. 

Duration 
of  mn  in 
minutes. 

Ft.  lbs.  per 

min.  consumed 

in  friction  before 

cultlni?  be- 
gan. 

In  ft.  per 
min. 

Initial. 

Final. 
140° 

Initial. 
.609 

Final. 

800 

1785 

106** 

.387 

6 

117,600 

880 

1780 

118" 

182° 

.607 

.462 

8 

129,800 

880 

1205 

187" 

150° 

.575 

.860 

8 

97,000 

800 

448 

118° 

138° 

.594 

.445 

10 

29,400 

480 

2822 

.144° 

167° 

.591 

.450 

7 

117,800 

400 

3481 

170° 

180° 

.639 

.415 

3 

98,800 

360 

4837 

138" 

166° 

.641 

.478 

6 

122,400 

306 

5558 

163° 

186° 

.677 

.677 

10 

10-2,000 

It  appears  from  this  table  that  the  danger  of  catting  does  not 
depend  entirely  upon  the  amount  of  frictional  work,  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  understand  why  this  should  be  the  case,  but  the  fact 
remains,  and  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  very  high  speeds 
should  be  avoided,  even  under  light  pressures,  and  tliat  the  best 
working  conditions  are  to  be  looked  for  at  or  below  800  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  which  conesponds  to  a  sui*face  velocity  of  slid' 
ing  of  about  300  feet  per  minute.     A  great  deal,  of  course,  depends 
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An  experimental  dynamometer  similar  to  the  one  repieseuted 
Mras  built  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Bancroft,  and  tested  witb  en- 
couraging results ;  but,  instead  of  the  universal  joints,  ho  used 
simply  a  straight  shaft  and  depended  upon  its  flexibility,  and  iu- 
stead  of  the  frame  hinged  at  A,  two  separate  frames  were  used 
and  the  shafts  held  at  a  fixed  distance  apart  by  means  of  links. 

From  a  practical  point  of  view,  this  might  have  been  consid- 
ered a  success,  but,  theoretically,  it  was  subject  to  an  error  arising 
from  the  friction  of  the  driven  shaft  in  its  bearings.  When  prop- 
erly lubricated  tbis  friction  would  be  small,  but  from  carelessness 
in  oiling,  it  might  well  be  worth  considering,  and  the  arrangement 
shown  in  Fig.  87  was  adopted  as  an  improvement.  Here  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  frame  which  carries  the  driven  wheel  is  sup- 
ported by  a  flexible  joint  at  the  line  of  contact  A,  and  again  at  B, 
by  portable  platform  scales. 

From  this  construction  it  follows  that  no  matter  how  great  the 
friction  in  the  journals  of  the  shaft  C  D  may  be,  there  will  be  no 
pressure  at  the  point  B,  except  what  results  from  torsion  in  tbe 
shaft  D  E.* 

To  demonstrate  this  point,  let  us  imagine  the  driven  wheel 
firmly  clamped  to  its  frame,  so  that  for  all  intents  and  purposes 
it  may  be  considered  as  part  of  the  lever  A  B.  Now  it  is  evident 
that  a  downward  force  acting  on  this  lever  at  any  point  to  the 
right  or  left  of  A,  will  produce  at  B  a  reduction  or  increase  of 
pressure  proportional  to  the  distance  of  the  force  applied  from  A. 
And  it  is  likewise  apparent,  when  a  force  acts  directly  in  line 
with  A,  that  no  portion  of  it  can  be  communicated  to  B.  When 
this  principle  is  clearly  understood,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that 
journal  friction  is  nothing  more  than  a  partial  clamping  of  the 
wheel  to  its  frame  P.  A  thorough  test  of  the  accuracy  of  this 
construction  was  made  by  attaching  to  the  shaft  C  a  brake  in 
connection  with  the  frame  A  B.  When  the  wheels  were  set  in 
motion  this  brake  represented  a  magnified  ease  of  journal  fric- 
tion, and  no  matter  how  tightly  it  was  drawn,  the  reading  of  the 
scales  remained  unaltered. 

As  a  still  furthei*  refinement  of  this  dynamometer,  the  attempt 
was  made  to  avoid  the  use  of  gear  teeth  altogether  and  drive 
by  the  contact  of  flat-faced  wheels,  but  the  great  pressure  re- 
quired to  drive  caused  the  journals  to  heat  rapidly,  and  the  idea 

*  This  priDciple  is  the  same  which  was  used  by  Mr.  Tatham  in  his  belt  dyua 
moDieter. 
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badly  cut,  and,  judging  from  the  record  of  the  experiments,  the 
cutting  must  have  occurred  near  the  middle  of  the  series,  thereby 
reducing  the  efficiency  of  the  latter  half  of  the  experiments,  and 
furnishing  an  explanation  for  the  discrepancies  between  this  and 
the  first  series.  In  this  series  the  limiting  pressure  for  a  speed 
of  300  revolutions  appeared  t<>  be  about  4,500  lbs,  for  a  run  of  five 
minutes. 

A  pressure  of  5,600  lbs.  at  a  speed  of  280  revolutions  per  minute 
and  temperature  of  190°  produced  cutting  in  three  minutes,  but 
whether  on  the  teeth  or  in  the  journals  it  was  never  possible  to 
determine  without  taking  the  apparatus  apart  at  the  sacrifice 
of  considerable  time.  But  this  cutting  would  naturally  be  sup- 
posed to  take  place  sooner  on  the  teeth  where  the  intensity  of 
pressure  was  greater. 

One  move  series,  the  9th  in  order,  represented  in  Fig.  98,  com- 
pletes the  experiments  upon  worm  gearing.  This  was  made  upon 
a  worm  and  wheel  similar  in  every  respect  to  those  used  in  the 
second  series,  except  that  the  teeth  were  cut  instead  of  being 
cast.  The  speeds,  however,  were  kept  below  the  limits  found  by 
previous  experiments  to  produce  cutting,  and  the  temperatures 
were  consequently  moderate,  ranging  from  48°  to  116°  in  extreme 
cases.  In  this  way  the  rubbing  surfaces  were  kept  in  good  con- 
dition throughout,  and  the  results  are  altogether  more  satisfactory 
than  any  yet  recorded. 

The  break  in  the  line  of  efficiency  at  the  highest  speeds  is  not 
due  in  this  series  to  their  injurious  effect,  but  to  the  fact  that  the 
precaution  of  running  the  apparatus  for  some  time  before  com- 
mencing to  note  experiments  was  accidentally  neglected. 

It  bad  been  previously  observed  that  under  moderate  speeds 
and  loads,  the  efficiency  of  the  apparatus  would  continue  to  im- 
prove until  a  maximum  limit  appeared  to  be  reached,  and,  in 
order  to  obtain  observations  under  the  best  working  conditions, 
a  rule  had  become  established  not  to  begin  noting  down  experi- 
ments until  after  the  apparatus  had  been  warmed  up  once  or 
twice  in  running. 

For  all  speeds  below  100  revolutions,  however,  the  curve  shown 
on  Fig.  98  may  be  accepted  as  very  near  the  truth,  and,  by  com- 
paring this  with  Fig.  91,  it  seems  probable  that  with  both  sets  of 
gearing  in  their  best  working  condition,  these  lines  of  efficiency 
would  practically  coincide. 

From  the  experiments  made  to  determine  the  limiting  speed 
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and  pxessnre  at  which  worm  gearing  can  be  run  successfully,  we 
coHclude  that  when  the  gearing  is  loaded  to  its  working  strength, 
it  is  not  safe  to  exceed  a  velocity  of  sliding  of  300  feet  per  minute, 
and  tliat,  io  general,  the  best  working  conditioDS  ore  obtained  at 
or  at>ont  a  velocity  of  aOO  feet  per  minute.  The  experiments  upon 
Bpira.1  gearing  begin  with  Fig.  93,  which  shows  the  efficiency  of 


REVOLUTIONS 


Fig,  93 


a  one-toothed  pinion  gearing  with  a  spur  wheel  of  39  teeth  1^- 
uicli  pitch. 

In  these  experiments,  the  shaft  G  H  was  set  around  at  an  angle 
^'  6°  51',  so  that  the  teeth  of  the  spur  wheel  should  gear  properly 
^^h  the  pinion.  Tlie  results  obtained  show  a  constant  improve- 
roeot  in  the  condition  of  the  rubbing  surfaces  throughout  the 
^ries,  and  clearly  indicate  the  necessity  just  mentioned,  of  run- 
^•Mg  the  apparatus  for  some  time  before  taking  observiitions. 
Here  the  slow  speeds  were  taken  first  before  the  teeth  were  worn 
^  a  good  bearing,  while  in  the  ninth  series  the  circumstance? 
19 
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were  reversetl.  In  both  series  the  coDditiou  of  tbe  surfaces  nn- 
dement  considerable  change,  and  the  results  are  to  that  exteai 
not  as  satisfactory  as  could  be  desired.  Upon  repeating  somt 
experiments  at  the  conclusion  of  this  series,  it  was  noticed  thai 
the  efiBciency  had  improved  nearly  10  per  cent.,  and  the  brokei 
line  on  the  diagram  was  drawn  to  show  the  probable  position  o: 
the  curve,  had  the  precautions  alluded  to  been  observed.  Theo- 
retically, the  efficiency  of  the  spiral  gear  should  have  been  a  trifl* 
better  than  that  of  worm,  on  account  of  a  slight  diminution  in  th( 

>ER  M  NUTE  OF  SPIRAL  PIN  OK 
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velocity  of  sliding,  and  had  this  series  been  repeated,  it  would  an 
doubtedly  Iiave  so  appeared.  The  teeth  used  in  this  gearing  war 
accurately  cut  to  cycloidal  shapes,  and  in  all  eases  their  actioi 
in  rolling  contact  was  practically  perfect,  while  with  the  worn 
gearing  the  shape  was  rather  indefinite,  presumably  evolute,  bu 
the  patterns  for  the  wheels  were  made  by  a  cutter,  like  the  worn 
itself,  and  the  two  were  necessarily  obliged  to  fit. 

The  fifth  series  was  made  upon  a  spiral  piuiou  of  4  teeth,  wit! 
the  shall  G  H  set  around  at  an  angle  of  28°  31'.  In  this,  as  we) 
as  the  following  series  of  experiments  upon  spiral  pinioDS,  th< 
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*I>X>*watos  was  run  at  a  moderate  speed  and  loud,  until  the  rub- 
bing surfaces  wete  thougbt  to  be  in  their  best  working  condition, 
before  any  records  were  taken,  and  as  a  result,  tlie  diagrams  will 
t>e  found  to  be  more  definite  and  conclusive  than  anything  here- 
tofore shown.     The  speeds  ran  just  high  enough  to  sliow  that  the 
^imit  had  been  nearly  reached,  but  no  well-defined  case  of  cutting 
Occurred,  and  the  experiments  may  be  regarded  as  having  been 
taken  under  the  best  working  conditions 

The  sixth  series  was  made  upon  a  spuat  pmion  of  2  teeth  witli 
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the  shaft  G  H  set  around  at  an  angle  of  13°  49'.  Here  also  the  re- 
sults obtained  are  remarkably  progressive,-  and  free  from  all  evi- 
tJence  of  cutting.  A  comparison  with  similar  experiments  upon 
tie  double-thread  worm  shows  a  great  gain  in  efficiency — which 
oannot  be  credited  entirely  to  the  improved  action  of  the  gear 
teeth,  but  which  must  also  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
<3estructive  speeda  were  avoided,  and  that  the  apparatus  was  main- 
tained throughout  in  good  working  condition. 

The  seventh  series,  upon  a  spiral  pinion  of  0  teeth,  with  the 
^aft  Gt  H  set  at  an  angle  of  45°  44',  also  gives  very  good  results, 
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and  these  three  series,  Figs.  94,  9S,  aod  96,  might  be  taken  as  a 
basis  upon  which  to  determiue  the  laws  of  friction  for  spiral  gear- 
ing in  general. 

To  make  a  complete  auiiljsis  of  these  results,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  eliminate  the  friction  of  worm  shaft  and  drum  shaft  from 
tliat  of  the  teeth  themselves,  and  determine  the  coefficient  of  fric- 
tion for  a  number  of  dififerent  velocities  of  sliding. 

An  effoi't  was  made  to  do  this  by  running  these  shafts  under 
known  journal  pressures,  but  the  results  obtained  were  of  such  an 
iudetinite  and  contradictory  character  that  the  task  seemed  hope* 
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less,  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  completion  of  the  eighth 
series  that  a  method  was  adopted  by  which  the  efficiency  of  aaj 
set  of  gearing  could  be  approximately  determined.  For  practioal 
convenience  the  efficiency  of  the  whole  apparatus  may  be  consid- 
ered as  equftl  to  that  of  nny  other  similar  piece  of  gearing,  and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  relative  dimensions  of  the  various  parts  do 
not  differ  a  great  deal  from  those  used  in  these  espetimenta. 

The  wheels  might  be  larger  or  emaller,  but  the  diameters  of 
spiral  pinions  and  worms  generally  bear  about  the  same  relation 
to  their  shafts,  and  it  is  in  these  parts  that  the  principal  work  of 
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friction  is  oonsumed.  When  the  angle  of  a  worm  or  pinion  and 
its  speed  are  given,  it  slionid  be  possible,  from  these  experiments, 
to  fix  at  once  with  tolerable  accuracy  the  efficiency  of  the  gearing 
to  -which  it  belongs. 

This  can  now  be  done  for  the  angles  experimented  npon,  but 
"w©  shall  presently  show  how  by  the  method  alluded  to,  the  effi- 
ciency may  be  determined  for  any  angle  whatever. 

The  eighth  series  (Fig.  97)  was  made  upon  a  cut  spur  pinion  of 
12  teeth  l^-inch  pitch,  with  the  shnft  Q  H  set  parallel  to  the  pinion 
shaft.     In  this  series  an  error,  already  mentioned,  was  discovered 
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in  the  readings  of  the  dynamometer.  The  efficiencies,  as  calcu- 
lated from  the  record  of  experiments,  were  in  some  cases  found 
to  exceed  100  per  cent.,  and  these  results  were  repeatedly  con- 
firmed by  experiments. 

Numerous  efforts  were  made  to  locate  the  error  without  success, 
"until  finally  it  was  remembered  that  the  accuracy  of  the  instru- 
anent  was  predicated  upon  the  assumed  flexibility  of  the  universal 
joints.  It  was  also  thought  probable  that  however  carefully  ad- 
justed the  shafts  F  E  anfl  CD  might  be,  they  would  no  doubt  be 
somewhat  out  of  line,  and  that  consequently  the  universal  joints 
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would  be  forced  to  swivel  slightly  under  pressure.  Sliould  the 
error  be  due  to  this  cause  it  was  expected  that  by  moving  the 
shaft  F  E  parallel  lo  itself  for  a  short  distance  to  either  side  of 
the  center  line  of  CD,  the  eflBcieucj  would  appear  to  be  alter- 
nately above  and  below  its  trae  value  by  an  amount  due  to  the 
stiffuess  of  these  joints. 

Tlie  shaft  E  F  was  accordingly  moved  about  1  inch  from  the 
center  line  in  either  direction  and  a  number  of  experiments  were 
made  in  each  position,  the  result  of  which  showed  a  total  varia- 


Fig.  97 


tioii  of  about  .04  in  the  average  efficiencies  as  determined  for  each 
position  and  speed. 

For  a  speed  of  20  revolutions  the  efiBcieney  varied  from  .944  to 
.993  according  to  the  position  of  E  F,  and  the  true  value  was  ao- 
cordiugly  estimated  at  .968,  the  arithmetical  mean.  Similarly  the 
efficiencies  at  a  speed  of  BO  revolutions,  varied  from  .966  to  1.016, 
giving  .991  for  the  true  value  at  this  speed. 

The  eighth  series,  as  plotted  upon  Fig.  97,  repiesents  the  mean 
of  two  sets  of  experiments  conducted  in  this  way,  and  the  errors 
due  to  the  stiffness  of  the  univei'sal  joints  are  consequently  elimi- 
nated.    It  should   be  observed  in  regard  to  this  error,  that  its 
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actual  amount  is  proportional  to  the  efficiency  itself,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  error  is  2  per  cent,  of  the  efficiency  and  not  an 
actual  difference  of  2  per  cent,  more  or  less,  and  for  this  reason 
it  may  be  said  there  was  less  necessity  for  its  correction  in  any 
other  series  than  there  was  in  this.  An  approximate  analysis  of 
the  loss  in  effect  presents  fewer  difficulties  in  this  series  than  in 
any  other,  but  still  it  is  necessary  to  make  certain  hypothetical 
assumptions  which  cannot  as  yet  be  substantiated.  This  loss  in 
effect  may  be  considered  as  composed  of  three  parts,  the  friction 
of  two  journals  and  the  intervening  gear  teeth. 

If  we  assume  the  loss  in  each  case  to  be  proportional  to  the 
product  of  the  pressure  and  amount  of  sliding,  we  have  the  press- 
ure on  pinion  shaft  equal  to  the  pressure  on  teeth,  and  the  press- 
ure on  drum  shaft  about  50  per  cent,  greater,  owing  to  the  result- 
ant from  load  suspended. 

The  amount  of  sliding  per  revolution  of  pinion  shaft  is  about  7.5 
on  pinion  shaft,  3  inches  on  teeth,  and  3  inches  on  drum  shaft,  and 
the  product  of  these  numbers  times  the  pressure  in  each  case  gives 
the  relation  of  7.5,  3,  and  4.5,  the  sum  of  which  is  15.  Of  this 
total  effect  the  friction  of  the  gear  teeth  consumes  .2. 

Therefore,  it  appears  on  this  assumption,  that  the  principal  loss 
in  effect  with  spur  gearing  is  from  journal  friction. 

The  experiments  which  were  made  to  determine  the  friction  of 
the  worm  shaft  imder  various  loads  and  speeds,  showed  for  a 
pressure  of  800  pounds,  coefficients  ranging  from  .15  at  the  start 
to  .006  at  speeds  between  110  and  240  revolutions  per  minute, 
and  for  a  pressure  of  3,440  pounds,  coefficients  ranging  from  .12 
at  the  start,  to  .033  at  a  speed  of  240  revolutions  per  minute. 

This  irregularity  under  different  loads  made,  as  already  observed, 
so  much  difficulty  in  determining  the  loss  in  effect  from  journal 
friction,  that  the  attempt  to  eliminate  it  was  at  first  abandoned, 
but,  after  the  completion  of  the  eighth  series  it  was  thought  that, 
inasmuch  as  the  principal  loss  was  there  due  to  this  cause,  this 
series  itself  might  be  made  the  basis  upon  which  to  eliminate  the 
effect  of  journal  friction  in  others. 

We  will  therefore  assume  for  this  series  that  the  loss  in  effect 
from  journal  friction  is  .8  of  the  total  amount  of  loss.  The  loss 
from  this  source  in  other  series  has  been  roughly  estimated  to  be 
nearly  the  same,  and  proceeding  from  this  stand-point  we  can  find 
the  probable  coefficients  of  friction  for  the  pinions  used  in  the 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  series. 
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The  eflSciency  of  the  apparatus,  E^  plus  Z,  the  loss  in  effect 
from  journal  friction  gives  the  efficiency  of  the  spiral  pinion  and 
its  step.  From  this  we  can  find  the  coefficient  of  friction  by  as- 
suming the  coefficient  for  step  friction  to  be  the  same  as  for  the 
teeth  themselves. 

Let  a  —  angular  pitch  of  spiral  pinion. 
cp  =  coefficient  of  friction. 

n  =  ratio  of  mean  diameter  of  step  to  pitch  diameter  of 
pinion  =  .4. 


Then  it  cun  readily  be  shown  that 


whence 


E  +  L  = 


cp  = 


1  +  (1   -i-  n)  <p  cot  a 
i  -{E-^-  L) 

{E  +  Z)  (1  -h  n)  cot  a 


(1) 


f     •     (2) 


From  tliese  formulae  a  number  of  coefficients  have  been  calcu- 
lated, and  their  values  given  in  the  following  table,  from  which  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  coefficients  agree  as  closely  as  could  be  ex- 
pected, and  thereby  indicate  to  a  certain  extent  an  harmonious 
relation  between  the  curves  employed  in  their  determination. 


%1    ' 

E 

8th 
Series. 

L 

E 

i» 

Value 

5th  Series 

6th  Scries 

7th  Series 

5th  Series 

6th  Series 

7th  Series 

4  Teeth. 

2  Teeth. 

6  Teeth. 

4  Teeth. 

8  Teeth. 

6  Teeth. 

> 

< 

3. 

.90 

.08 

.70 

.59 

.81 

.105 

.086 

.094 

.095 

5 

.92 

.064 

.78 

68 

.83 

.097 

.078 

.089 

.068 

10 

.94 

.048 

.774 

.685 

.06 

.081 

.064 

.076 

.074 

20 

.956 

.085 

.817 

.741 

•89 

.065 

.050 

.061 

.059 

50 

.973 

.022 

.876 

.813 

.93 

.042 

.035 

.038 

.038 

100 

.mi 

.014 

.912 

.H62 

.955 

.030 

.025 

.024 

.026 

200 

.984 

.013 

.923 

.892 

.967 

.026 

.018  . 

.015 

.020 

The  discrepancies  are  really  not  so  great  as  they  appear  when 
we  consider  the  variations  in  the  experiments  themselves,  and  the 
practical  impossibility  of  obtaining  very  accurate  results. 
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'l-'be  average  of  these  coefficients,  it  was  tlionglit,  would  repre- 
sent, as  nearly  as  poBsible,  the  best  general  resalts  of  the  whole 
course  of  experiments ;  but  upon  still  further  comparison  with  the 
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Fig.  99 


"Sat  parts  of  the  other  series,  it  was  concluded  that  the  sixth 
^""ies  itself  formed  a  better  standard  from  which  to  deduce  Iij'po- 
"letioal  curves  of  efficiency  for  other  pinions  not  included  in  the 
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experiments.  In  this  series  the  probable  error  in  these  coeffi- 
cients was  ]ess  than  in  either  of  the  others,  because  the  pinion 
and  step  consumed  a  larger  proportion  of  the  total  loss  in  effect, 
and  had  the  series  upon  the  single  tooth  pinion  been  made  with 
equal  care  the  error  would  have  become  still  less. 

We  are  well  aware  that  the  method  just  employed  for  the 
determination  of  these  coefficients  is  open  to  criticism,  but  when 
judged  by  the  character  of  the  data  \dth  which  we  had  to  deal, 
we  believe  it  to  be  as  refined  as  the  conditions  would  permit,  and 
however  faulty  it  may  be  in  theory,  it  is  evident  that  by  reversing 
the  process  we  can  reproduce  from  these  coefficients  the  original 
curves  from  which  thev  were  deduced. 

The  effort  has  been  to  find  some  law,  by  analysis  if  possible, 
or  by  trial,  if  necessary,  which  would  cover  the  best  portions  of 
all  the  experiments.  In  this  we  have  failed  to  obtain  sufficiently 
accurate  data  for  a  complete  analysis  of  the  problem,  and  we 
have  reluctantly  been  obliged  to  feel  our  way  by  the  aid  of  as- 
sumptions whose  merits  were  largely  founded  upon  the  results 
which  they  afterward  brought  about. 

We  have  assumed,  for  instance,  that  the  loss  in  effect  from 
journal  friction  is  the  same  for  all  series,  that  the  coefficients  for 
different  portions  of  the  apparatus  are  alike,  and  that  the  veloci- 
ties of  sliding  for  the  different  pinions  were  equal,  to  all  of  which 
exceptions  might  very  properly  be  taken,  but  the  results  obtained 
upon  these  assumptions  have  agreed  so  well  with  each  other  that, 
for  the  present,  we  are  obliged  to  accept  them  as  correct,  at  the 
same  time  hoping  that  there  may  be  enough  interest  awakened  in 
the  subject  to  lead  to  a  better  understanding  of  it  in  the  future. 

In  order  to  put  the  results  of  these  experiments  in  the  best 
shape  for  practical  use,  a  number  of  curves  have  been  computed, 
and  plotted  in  Fig.  99,  from  which  it  is  easy  to  find  by  interpola- 
tion the  efficiency  corresponding  to  any  angle  and  speed  of  pinion. 

To  illustrate  the  practical  use  of  Fig.  99,  let  us  consider  the 
following  train  of  gearing  and  proceed  to  find  its  efficiency. 
Given  a  spur  pinion  driving  a  spur  wheel,  upon  the  shaft  of 
which  is  a  spiral  pinion  30°  angle,  driving  another  spur  wheel 
upon  whose  shaft  is  a  worm  7°  angle  driving  a  worm  wheel. 
When  the  speed  of  the  first  shaft  is  known,  it  is  easy  to  find  from 
the  dimensions  and  ratio  of  the  gearing,  the  velocity  at  pitch- 
line  of  each  pinion  or  worm.  We  will  assume  200  feet  per 
minute  for  the  spur  pinion,  50  feet  per  minute  for  the  spiral 
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pinion  and  10  feet  per  minute  for  the  worm,  and  by  reference  to 
Fig.  99  we  find  .985  for  the  efficiency  of  the  spur  pinion,  .902  for 
iliat  of  the  spiral  pinion  and  .53  for  that  of  the  worm. 

The  efficiency  of  this  train  of  gearing  is,  therefore,  .985  x  .902  x 
.53  =  .471.     For  speeds  above  200  feet  per  minute,  it  is  recom- 
mended to  estimate  upon  the  efficiency  at  that  speed. 

From  the  coefficients  as  determined  for  the  sixth  series,  E  +  L 
can  be  found  by  substitution  in  the  formula. 


E-h  L  = 


1  +  1.4  ^  cot  a 


and  the  value  of  Eis  then  easily  determined  by  subtracting  the 
value  of  Ly  as  just  given  in  the  table. 

The  curves  determined  for  5°,  7°  and  10°  spiral  pinions  may  be 
^iso<l  equally  well  for  worms,  and  they  have  been  so  marked.     If 
let  E  =  efficiency  of  a  spiral  pinion,  and  Ei  =  efficiency  of  a 
orm  having  the  same  angular  pitch,  then  it  can  be  demonstrated 

E  __     cot  a  ,g. 

E^       cot  a  —  ip ^ 

• 

^s  far  as  the  friction  of  the  teeth  alone  is  concerned,  and  for 
^^tdall  angles  this  relation  is  so  near  unity  that  the  diflFerence  is 
'I>r'sictically  inappreciable. 

Theoretically,  for  worms  of  20°  pitch,  the  difference  in  efficiency 
the  teeth  alone  should  not  exceed  .03,  but  the  side  thrust  on 
'^'orm  wheel  would  probably  increase  the  friction  considerably  if 
IstT-ger  angles  were  used. 

Additional  experiments,  not  shown  on  the  diagrams,  were  made 
to  determine  the  efficiency  of  spur  gearing,  in  which  the  reduc- 
tion corresponded  more  nearly  with  that  of  the  single  and  double- 
tliread  worms.     For  this  purpose  the  driving  gear  of  an  old  48-inch 
lathe  which  had  been  for  many  years  in  use,  and  consequently 
represented  the  best  attainable  conditions,  was  called  into  requi- 
sition.    This  lathe  was  provided  with  double-back  gears  which 
gave,  respectively,  reductions  of  38.4  and  10.2  to  1.     The  coun- 
^f-shaft  was  driven  by  the  dynamometer,  and  the  power  trans- 
^tted  was  measured  by  the  brake,  already  described,  carried 
^tween  the  centers.     The  efficiency  of  the  lathe  was  measured 
^or  every  speed  imder  different  loads,  the  average  results  of  the 
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test  showing  that  for  a  reduction  of  10.2  to  1  the  efficiency  was 
.952,  and  for  a  reduction  of  38.4  to  1  the  efficiency  was  .935-  The 
power  required  to  run  the  lathe  empty  was,  of  course,  excluded 
in  the  calculations,  otherwise  the  efficiencies  would  have  had  a 
different  value  for  every  load,  becoming  almost  nil  for  light  loads 
and  approaching  the  figures  given  for  heavy  ones  such  as  the 
lathe  was  expected  to  carry. 

These  experiments  showed  conclusively  the  advantage  of  spur 
gearing  over  all  other  kinds  in  point  of  efficiency  and  durability, 
for  not  only  is  there  less  friction,  and  consequently  less  wear,  but 
the  wear  in  spur  gearing  is  distributed  over  a  great  deal  more 
surface. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said,  that  the  whole  subject  of  friction 
is  dependent  upon  such  a  variety  of  changeable  conditions  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  separate  and  determine  the  effect  of  each 
independent  variable  apart  from  others  which  attend  it.  The 
four  variables — speed,  pressure,  temperature,  and  condition  of  sur- 
face— are  susceptible  of  infinite  combinations,  and  even  if  it  were 
possible  to  measure  the  effect  of  each  independently,  it  is  quite 
probable  that  the  effect  of  any  given  combination  would  not  fol- 
low from  that  of  each  component  factor. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  these  experiments  and  the 
time  and  care  spent  in  arriving  at  the  results  herewith  presented, 
it  may  be  stated  that  the  experiments  began  on  the  8th  of  Au- 
gust, 188"^,  and  were  not  completed  until  January  14,  1884,  that 
fully  six  months  were  consumed  in  the  design  and  construction  of 
the  apparatus,  and  as  many  more  in  working  up  the  records  ob- 
tained. 

That  they  were  not  more  completely  successful  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  we  attempted  too  much  at  first,  and  only  learned  by 
experience  the  influences  which  operated  to  impair  the  results. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr,  H,  R,  Towne, — The  relative  efficiency  of  worm  and  spur 
gearing  has  heretofore  been  largely  a  matter  of  speculation  and 
theory,  authorities  differing  widely  in  regard  to  it,  and  no  reliable 
information  being  given  in  the  text  books  as  to  the  true  efficiency 
of  either  under  the  conditions  of  ordinary  practice.  The  experi- 
ments now  under  review  go  further  to  supply  this  deficiency  than 
anything  previously  published,  and  are  of  corresponding  interest 
and  importance. 
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Thie  practical  value  of  all  such  information  is  increased  by  stating 
the  r^csults  obtained  in  a  summarized  form,  convenient  for  refer- 
ence, and  so  far  condensed  as  to  admit  of  the  whole  being  compre- 
hencied  at  one  time,  and  with  reference  to  the  relationship  of 
eaclx  of  the  several  deductions  to  the  others.  Such  a  summary  of 
the  ^experiments  presented  by  Mr.  Lewis  seems  to  afford  the  fol- 
low! Tig  deductions  and  indications : 

1-  That  spur  gearing  is  decidedly  the  most  efficient  mode  of 
tratx^mitting  power  by  positive  gears, 

2  -  Tliat  the  efficiency  of  a  pair  of  good  cut  spur  wheels,  having 
a  ^^^^locity  ratio  of  1  to  3 J,  ranges  from  86  to  99  per  cent,  under 
avex^sge  conditions,* 

i*  That  with  spiral  gearing  the  efficiency  is  increased  with  the 
angl  c  of  the  thread  until  the  spiral  pinion  becomes  a  spur  pinion, 
wli^u  the  axes  of  the  pinion  and  its  wheel  become  parallel. 

*"    deferring  to  this  deduction,  Mr.  Lewis  commeuts  as  follows: 
'^    £ere  I  would  prefer  to  see  the  velocity  ratio  eliminated,  although  I  recog- 
nb^    it  as  a  variable,  which  should,  strictly  speaking,  be  considered. 

'*  rrhe  diagram  (Fig.  99)  is  constructed  without  reference  to  anything  but  veloc- 
itj  c^t  the  pitch  line  of  teeth,  so  as  not  to  complicate  the  question  more  than  is 
ueo^»ssary  for  an  approximate  determination.     As  a  result  of  this,  I  believe  that 
tbe  errors  arising  from  neglecting  the  velocity  ratio,  size  of  journals,  etc.,  have  a 
tea^ency  to  neutralize  each  other.     For  instance,  supposing  two  cases  of  a  wheel 
and  pinion  in  each  of  which  the  same  pinion  is  used.     Let  the  wheel  in  one  case 
^  t.l3iee  times,  and  in  the  other  six  times  the  diameter  of  the  pinion.    For  the 
Banae  velocity  of  teeth,  the  pinion  in  each  case  makes  the  same  number  of  revo- 
ItLtions,  and  the  friction  on  its  journals  is  the  same.     The  smaller  wheel,  how 
^^^r,  runs  twice  as  fast  as  the  larger,  and  there  is  consequently  twice  as  much 
sliding  in  the  journals  in  its  case,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  coefficient  of  fric- 
tion for  the  smaller  wheel  is  much  less  on  account  of  higher  velocity. 

*'  Bj  the  same  reasoning  large  journals  would  compensate  partially,  in  the  re- 

ductiou  of  the  coefficient  of  friction,  for  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  sliding. 

This  feature  is  not  proved,  of  course,  but  such  a  tendency  no  doubt  exists,  and 

is  further  augmented  by  the  fact  that,  in  general,  the  larger  the  wheel,  the  larger 

&i^  its  journals.     It  may  be  stated,  as  a  general  principle,  that  the  higher  the  num- 

^r  of  teeth  gearing  together  and  the  smaller  the  journals,  consistent  with 

Btrength  and  stiflfness,  the  greater  the  efficiency. 

"The  limits  imposed  upon  all  proportions  of  gearing  by  considerations  other 
than  that  of  efficiency  do  not,  I  think,  admit  of  such  great  variations  as  to  require 
inordinary  practice  a  consideration  of  the  question  of  velocity  ratio.  Taking  any 
l^ir  of  shafts  connected  by  gearing,  I  think  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  efficiency 
^ill  increase  with  an  increase  in  the  size  of  either  one  of  the  gears,  whether  the 
velocity  ratio  becomes  greater  or  less.  I  would  suggest,  therefore,  that  as  the 
velocity  ratio  cannot  be  used  as  a  guide  or  limit,  it  may  properly  be  omitted  from 
the  statement  covered  by  your  second  deduction  from  the  experiments  reported 
by  me. 
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4.  That  with  worm  gearing  the  eflBcieuc}'^  corresponds  at  sm: 
angles  (10°  and  less)  very  closely  to  that  of  spiral  gearing, 
greater  angles  the  efficiency  of  worm  gearing  does  not  increase  ^ 
rapidly  as  that  of  spiral  gearing,  and,  unlike  the  latter,  the  po^^ 
ble  angle  of  the  thread  is  limited.  * 

5.  That  the  efficiency  of  spiral  and  worm  gearing  (of  cast  iror:^ 
machine  cut  or  worn  smooth)  ranges  from  35  to  90  per  cent.,  accorc^ 
ing  to  the  conditions  of  speed,  angle,  pressure  and  quality  of  surfaces^ 

6.  That  with  each  kind  of  gears  there  exists  a  cei'tain  point  oi 
maximum  efficiency,  depending  chiefly,  under  average  conditions, 
upon  the  velocity  of  the  rubbing  surfaces. 

7.  That  very  high  velocities  develop  a  tendency  of  the  rubbing 
surfaces  to  cut,  and  that  this  difficulty  then  becomes  a  limiting  con- 
dition. 

8.  That  with  worm  gearing,  a  large  part  of  the  applied  power 
being  lost  in  end-thrust  on  the  worm  shaft,  it  becomes  correspond- 
ingly important  to  adopt  a  form  of  end-bearing  which  will  dimin- 
ish this  loss  as  much  as  possible. 

9.  Tliat  the  range  of  variation  from  tlie  mean  line  of  efficiency 
in  the  Sellers  experiments  rarely  exceeds  5  per  cent,  in  either  di- 
rection, in  the  case  of  worm  gearing,  and  is  diminished  to  about 
3  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  worms  of  high  angles  and  spur  gearing, 
so  long  as  no  cutting  occurred,  but  that  the  variation  became  much 
greater  and  very  irregular  as  soon  as  cutting  began. 

10.  That  in  general,  at  slow  speeds,  the  greatest  efficiency  is 
found  under  the  heaviest  pressures;  at  moderate  speeds  under  mod- 
erate pressures ;  and  at  high  speeds  under  light  pressures.  This 
seems  to  indicate  a  limiting  point  for  the  product  of  speed  and 
pressure  at  which  the  heat  of  friction  is  so  rapidly  developed  as  to 
impair  either  the   condition  of   the   surfaces  in  contact,  or   their 

ubrication,  and  cause  cutting. 

*  On  this  latter  point  Mr.  Lewis  suggests  as  follows  : 

**  The  limiting  an^le  for  the  maximum  efficiency  of  worm  gearing  is  to  be 
determined  in  a  manner  simiJnr  to  that  for  screws,  as  fully  explained  in  a  paper 
which  I  prepared  some  years  ago,  and  which  may  be  found  at  page  73  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute  for  February,  1880.  The  formula  particularly 
referred  to  is  No.  6,  on  page  76,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  angle  for 
greatest  efficiency  is  probably  limited  to  something  approximating  to  45"".  Al- 
though this  angle  has  been  often  used  on  screws  with  good  results,  I  Bhoald 
hesitate  to  recommend  it  for  worms  on  account  of  the  heavy  side  thrust  upon  the 
worm  wheel,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  30^*  is  the  more  nearly  correct  figure 
for  the  limit  for  maximum  efficiency  of  worms/* 
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11.  That  the  liability  to  cutting  depends  npon  the  speed  of 
sliding,  being  also  aflfeeted  by  the  quality  of  lubrication,  the  inten- 
sity of  pressure,  and  the  period  of  duration. 

12.  That  with  worms  and  spiral  gears,  time  or  duration  of  action 
is  a  limiting  element,  a  good  pair  of  gears  being  capable  of  efficient 
action  for  live  or  ten  minutes,  or  more,  but  failure  from  cutting 
will  result  after  the  proper  time  is  exceeded.  (See  table  on  page 
286.) 

13.  That  the  maximum  efficiency  is  attained  at  or  below  a  veloc- 
ity of  300.  feet  per  minute  of  the  sliding  or  rubbing  surfaces,  and 
that  while  it  is  possible  to  exceed  this  limit  temporarily  with  good 
results,  it  is  somewhat  hazardous  to  do  so.  For  continuous  work 
200  feet  per  minute  is  probably  the  highest  velocity  of  rubbing  sur- 
faces which  can  safely  be  adopted  without  danger  of  cutting. 

14.  That  in  spur  gearing  the  chief  loss  from  friction  is  in  the 
journals,  which  should  therefore  be  carefully  designed ;  that  the 
same  is  true  in  the  case  of  worm  gearing,  but  that  it  is  still  more 
important  in  the  latter  to  provide  for  the  reduction  of  friction  due 
to  the  end-thrust  on  the  worm  shaft. 

15.  That  the  coefficient  of  friction  {<p)  of  the  spiral  pinion 
and  the  worm,  including  step  friction,  ranges  from  2  to  9J  per 
cent.     (See  table  on  page  296.) 

The  importance  of  the  above  determinations  admits  of  no  ques- 
tion, and  will  be  apparent  to  any  one  who  has  ever  given  consider- 
ation to  the  subject  to  which  they  relate.  The  application  of  them, 
and  of  their  summarized  results,  as  shows  in  the  tables  on  pages 
286  and  296,  and  in  the  diagrams  of  efficiency  (Fig.  99),  will  be 
of  the  greatest  service  in  adapting  gears  of  any  kind  to  any  partic- 
ular use,  and  this  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  worm  gearing — 
wherein  the  limiting  conditions  have  been  but  little  understood 
heretofore. 

As  a  further  contribution  on  this  subject,  I  will  now  describe  the 
results  obtained  from  a  series  of  experiments  made  at  the  instance 
of  the  writer  for  The  Yale  &  Towne  Manufacturing  Company,  by 
Professor  R.  H.  Thurston,  at  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology, 
in  1883-4. 

In  this  case  the  gears  experimented  with  consisted  of  a  cast-iron 
worm-wheel  of  15||  inch  pitch  diameter,  with  50  machine-cut  teeth, 
2 J  inch  face ;  driven  by  a  double-threaded  cast-iron  worm,  machine 
finished,  of  ijj\  inch  pitch  diameter,  and  4  inches  long  on  the 
thread.     The  velocity  ratio  was  25  to  1.    These  gears  were  set  in  a 
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suitable  frame,  and  were  driven  by  power  transmitted  by  shafti 
and  belting  through  a  transmitting  dynamometer  carefully  sta 
ardized.  The  power  transmitted  from  the  gearing  was  taken  c 
and  measured  by  a  Prony  brake,  also  carefully  adjusted.  T 
tests  were  made  with  much  care,  and  by  competent  observers,  a 
were  sufficiently  numerous  to  give  assurance  of  reliable  resul 
Tlie  range  of  speeds  covered  by  the  experiments  extended  from 
to  339  revolutions  of  the  worm  per  minute,  and  the  variations 
the  amount  of  power  transmitted  to  the  gearing  ranged  from  .2 
4.14  horse  power.  In  each  case,  apparently,  the  experiments  wer^^ 
carried  up  to  and  beyond  the  point  of  maximum  efficiency,  which  ^ 
latter  was,  of  course,  the  determination  aimed  at  in  the  investiga- 
tion. The  range  of  speeds  above  referred  to  gave  velocities  of  the 
rubbing  surfaces  ranging  from  65  to  538  feet  per  minute.  The 
latter  speed  afforded  clear  indications  that  the  point  of  maximum 
efficiency  had  been  reached  and  passed,  its  location,  under  the  con- 
ditions of  the  tests,  being  apparently  at  or  about  the  point  of  243 
feet  per  minute  of  the  rubbing  surfaces  (which  is  obtained  at  a 
speed  of  140  revolutions  of  the  worm  per  minute),  a  result  strik- 
ingly corroborative  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Lewis. 

Appended  hereto  are  two  tables.  No.  1  giving  the  dynamometer 
readings,  speeds  and  efficiency  of  the  gears  under  varying  condi- 
tions, and  No.  2  showing  a  summary  of  the  same,  with  the  coeffi- 
cient of  friction  as  deduced  therefrom. 

By  examining  these  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ratio  of  power 
absorbed  or  lost  in  the  gearing  decreases  with  increasing  velocity 
up  to  a  maximum  at  the  point  where  the  velocity  of  the  rubbing 
surfaces  is  243  feet  per  minute.  As  the  speed  is  further  increased 
a  decrease  in  efficiency  occurs,  thus  indicating  clearly  the  speed  at 
which  the  gears  experimented  with  should  be  dHven  in  order  to 
attain  the  highest  efficiency  in  amount  of  power  transmitted. 
Obviously  the  precise  velocity  of  maximum  effect  will  vary  with 
the  degree  of  pressure  on  the  rubbing  surfaces,  and  also,  to  a  less 
extent,  with  the  kind  of  lubricant  used.  In  the  present  case  the 
maximum  obtained  was  with  the  highest  pressure  consistent  with 
the  general  strength  and  rigidity  of  the  apparatus,  and  with  thor- 
ough lubrication  with  good  sperm  oil.  It  thus  represents  condi- 
tions which  are  probably  the  best  ordinarily  attainable,  and  the 
maximum  efficiency  thus  indicated,  while  closely  approachable,  will 
rarely,  if  ever,  be  exceeded  in  ordinary  practice. 

The  results  of  the  tests  made  by  Professor  Thurston,  as  abore 
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described,  sliowed  a  lower  efficiency  of  transmission  from  tlie  gears 

tb&n  was  expected,  and  this  led  to  an  investigation  as  to  the  causes 

of  loss.     Chief  among  the  latter  was  evidently  the  absorption  of 

ix>v^er  caused  by  friction  due  to  the  end-thrust  of  the  worm  against 

its   bearing  in  the  frame.     To  diminish  the  loss  from  this  cause,  the 

paratus  was  thereupon  provided  with  two  foims  of  thrust-bearing 

the  worm-shaft,  so  arranged  than  either  could  be  readily  applied 

<1  tested  independently  of  the  other. 

As  originally  constructed  the  eiid-tbrust  of  the  worm  was  taken 

<3i erectly  from  its  hub  upon  a  corresponding  face  or  collar  of  the 

.6t-irou  box  contained  in  the  frame  or  housing,  the  width  of  this 

rface  of  contact  being  one  inch,  and  its  mean  radius  from  the 

nter  of  the  shaft  or  worm  IJ  inch.     The  two  modified  arrange- 

€nts  consisted : 

1.  Of  what  is  usually  known  as  the  "  button  thrust-bearing,  or 
>,"  in  which  the  projecting  end  of  the  worm  shaft  is  capped 

ith  a  thin  disc  of  hardened  steel,  the  exposed  face  of  which  is 
Xightly  convex,  and  behind  this  is  placed  an  adjusting  set  screw 

itli  its  hardened  end  abutting  against  the  disc  on  the  end  of  the 
•Viaft.     In  this  case  the  area  of  contact  of  the  rubbing  surfaces  is 

16  minimum  which,  which  the  metals  used,  will  resist  crushing 

nder  the  thrust  received.  The  radius  of  rotation  is  obviously 
^Iso  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  is  very  small.  The  whole  bearing 
A^Hs  kept  well  oiled. 

2.  Of  an  adaptation  of  the  well-known  roller  thrust-bearing,  cour 

listing,  in  this  case,  of  12  chilled  cast-iron  coned  rollers  of  -^  inch 

xnean   diameter,  contained  within  a  brass  cage  having  a  separate 

pocket  for  each  cone,  the  cones  traveling,  at  a  mean  radius  of  If 

inch  from  the  axis  of  the  shaft,  between  two  steel  collars  or  rings, 

one  bearing  against  the  hub  of  the  worm,  and  the  other  against  the 

iace  of  the  frame  bearing,  the  faces  of  these  rings  being  coned  to 

the  shape  of  the  rollers.     The  centrifugal  thrust  of  the  cones  was 

resisted  by  a  wrought-iron  ring  surrounding  the  cage,  the  ends  of 

the  cones  being  convex. 

The  apparatus  being  thus  modified,  further  tests  were  made,  the 
results  of  which,  in  the  case  of  the  button  thrust-bearing,  are  shown 
by  table  No.  3,  and  in  the  case  of  the  roller  thnist-bearing  by  table 
No.  4.  A  comparison  of  these  with  the  preceding  tables  at  once 
discloses  the  fact  that  the  efficiency  of  the  gearing  is  materially 
increased  by  both  forms  of  thrupt-bcaring,  a  maximum  of  over  60 
percent,  being  obtained  with  the  roller  thrust-bearing,  as  compared 
20 
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witli  a  niaximuiii  of  43  per  cent,  with  the  original  bearing.  Tlie 
efflcieiu^y  of  the  improved  apparatus  is  tlius  50  per  cent,  greater 
tlinn  that  of  the  original  arrangeinent,  showiug  conchiaively  tltat  a 
well  designed  tliriiBt-bearing  Is  a  nioBt  important  feature  in  worm 
gearing  for  the  transmissioD  of  power.  Appended  to  this  are  dia- 
gramatic  plottings  of  the  several  tests  above  described  (Figs.  137 
and  13S),  an  examination  of  which  will  show  a  curious  divergence 
in  the  curve  of  eiScioucy  of  the  button  and  of  the  roller  thrnst- 
l>earingp.  This  discrepancy  or  divergence  led  to  soine  appre- 
hension of  an  error  in  the  tests,  and  to  remove  doubt  on  this 
jKiint  tiie  experiments  were  repeated,  but  with  no  change  in  tlie 
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results.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  under  higii  pressnres  the 
roller  bearing  is  subject  to  deformation,  or  other  alteration  from 
strain,  which  decreases  its  efficiency,  whereas  tlie  bntton  bearing 
continues  to  gain  in  efficiency  up  to  the  point  where  cutting  of  the 
surfaces  will  begin.  Tlie  general  results  of  Professor  Tliarstou's 
tests,  as  above  referred  to,  are  very  clearly  exiiibited  in  the  altove 
diagrams,  Figs.  137  and  138. 

The  results  of  the  tests  thus  reported  are  strikingly  confirmative 
of  those  made  by  Mr.  Lewis,  and  all  of  the  dednctions  which  I 
have  stated  as  to  be  derived  from  his  work  apply  almost  equally  to 
that  of  Professor  Thurston.  The  chief  importance  of  the  latter, 
aside  from  its  general  confirmation  of  the  former,  ie  the  clear  indi- 
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cfttioTi  it  gives  of  tlie  importance  of  providing  for  the  end-thrust  of 
the  -^orm  much  more  carefully  than  has  ordinarily  been  done. 
The  experiments  show  that  by  a  very  simple  provision  of  this  kind 
the  e'Ciciency  of  the  worm  can  be  Increased  50  per  cent.  Thus 
conBtrneted,  its  absolute  efficiency  may  be  said  to  range  from  50 
per  cent,  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  power  received,  as  compared  to  an 
efficiency  of  75  per  cent,  to  95  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  the  best  cut 
spwr  gearing.  Worm  gearing  thus  becomes  a  permissible  mode  of 
transmitting  power  in  many  cases  where  a  large  velocity  ratio  is 
desired  within  a  small  space,  where  it  is  necessary  to  connect  two 
shaf t:e  whose  axes  are  at  light  angles,  and  especially  where  the  duty 
on  tile  gearing  is  intermittent  and  the  duration  of  maximum  stress 
liirtited  to  short  periods  of  time.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  obvione 
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*afc  worm  gearing  cannot,  under  any  circnm stances  or  conditions, 

^    ae  efficient  a  means  of  transmitting  power  as  well  made  spur 

S^siping,  and  thatthelossof  efficiency  becomes  very  excessive  when 

'^^m  gearing  is  used  at  slow  speeds.     These  fa-yte  indicate  clearly, 

*'^'^€fore,  that  the  use  of  worm,  gearing  for  trannmitting  power  in 

^'^^^Ghines  moved  by  manual  labor,  and  at  slow  speedx,  should  at- 

'^'^^s  he  avoided,  if  -possible.     In   machines  driven   by   steam,  or 

**"*er power,  worm  gearing  is  often  a  most  convenient  and  useful 

^*t>Btitute  for  spur  gears,  and,  if  properly  designed  and  nsed,  is 

,**^t  80  much  below  the  latter  in  efficiency  as  to  cause  any  hesitancy 

^^    its  employment.     The  proper  method  a  of  constructing  and  using 

^orm  gearing  will  certainly  be  better  nnderstood  by  a  study  of  the 

"ivestigations  reported  in  the  preceding  pages. 
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I 

97 

70.6 

2.82 

100 

.678 

.216 

1 

132 

88.7 

3.51 

106 

.737 

.386 

at 

157 

116 

4.64 

362 

2.04 

893 

a 

157 

116 

4.64 

212 

1.67 

.761 

1+ 

162 

110 

4.78 

157 

1.84 

.670 

1 

166 

128 

4.ea 

105 

.005 

.39 

1 

16i 

117.7 

4.7 

110 

.966 

.427 

1 

159 

115.5 

4.62 

68 

.572 

.339 

1 

197 

148.1 

5.73 

121 

1.174 

.528 

i 

212 

158.0 

6.15 

71 

,7(18 

,383 

1 

255 

184 

7.36 

123 

1.519 

.691 

1 

ass 

206.5 

8.86 

69 

1.026 

.J85 

I 

218 

165 

6.64 

91 

1.04 

.460 

i 

206 

196 

7.80 

87 

1.27 

.617 

285 

206 

8.20 

69 

1.036 

.436 

1 

838 

248 

9.79 

148 

2.76 

1.09 

1 

370 

281 

11.24 

155 

3.26 

1.36 

1 

803 

266 

10.64 

167 

8.08 

1.231 

1 

305 

283 

11.83 

183 

8.61 

1.61 

1 

898 

280 

11,20 

130 

2.81 

1.06 

1 

318 

233 

0.32 

115 

1.90 

.85 

11 

818 

238 

0.82 

134 

2.27 

.086 

1 

808 

225 

0.00 

101 

1.83 

.717 

1 

400 

294 

11.76 

08 

2.88 

.912 

i 

804 

274 

10.96 

85 

1.70 

.733 

n 

464 

889 

13,56 

119 

8.31 

1.27 

11 

413 

803 

12,12 

130 

3.44 

1.83 

465 

837 

18.48 

168 

4.14 

1.77 

Ht 

442 

323 

12.02 

158 

3.68 

1.53 

U 

458 

381 

13.24 

137 

2.77 

1.41 

u 

434 

817 

13.68 

180 

3.61 

1.8 

400 

294 

11,76 

98 

2.88 

91 

1 

436 

826 

13.04 

m 

3.60 

1.08 

489 

320 

12,80 

70 

1.81 

.73 
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TABLE  NO.  2. 

YALE  Ain)  TOWNB  WOBM  OBARINO.      WITH  COLLAB  THKU8T  BEAKING. 


Revolutions  of 
Worm. 

Velocity  of 
Rubbing. 

Horee-power 
received 

Efficiency. 

Coefficient  of 
Friction. 

45.5 

72 

.229 

.347 

.194 

84 

182.8 

.546 

.888 

.162 

88.7 

140.8 

.727 

.898 

.159 

118 

186.6 

1.51 

.425 

.140 

154 

248.6 

.998 

.440 

.132 

195 

308.5 

1.27 

.431 

.136 

226 

r 

857.6 

1.957 

.418 

.144 

275 

435 

2.81 

.406 

.152 

285 

450.8 

2.88 

.402 

.154 

815 

498.8 

2.96 

.890 

.160 

838 

526.8 

3.46 

.895 

.158 

TABLE  NO.  3. 

YALE  AKD  TOWKE  WORM  QEARINO.      WITH  BUTTON  THBU8T-BEABINO. 


« 
Net  W*t  in 
Pounds  on 
Scale. 

Rev*8of 
Worm. 

Rev*s  of 
Gear. 

Reading 

of 
Dyuam. 

Rev's  of 
Dynam. 

Horse- 
power as 
per  Dynam. 

Horse- 
power as 
per  Brake. 

Efficiency. 

1.20 

128 

5.12 

.080 

179 

.247 

.005 

.020 

1.25 

175 

7.00 

010 

242 

.311 

.008 

.024 

10.80 

136 

5.44 

.092 

188.3 

.315 

.054 

.170 

10.80 

128 

5.12 

.080 

180 

.248 

.058 

.234» 

16.52 

165 

6.60 

.181 

225.3 

.472 

.100 

.212 

16.54 

196 

7.84 

.240 

268.8 

.686 

.119 

.171* 

17.85 

140 

5.60 

.208 

192.8 

.428 

.092 

.217 

18.09 

98 

8.92 

.204 

184 

.295 

.068 

.230 

19.94 

32 

1.28 

.226 

44.7 

.103 

.023 

.223 

86.50 

a56 

14.24 

.893 

462.7 

1.432 

.478 

.834 

37.66 

175 

7.00 

.877 

234 

.706 

.240 

.339 

39.06 

810 

12.4 

.448 

63 

1.470 

.444 

.802* 

89.07 

136 

5.44 

.355 

188.3 

.549 

.190 

.346 

89.25 

103.7 

4.188 

.838 

141.7 

.402 

.150 

.873 

42.61 

108.3 

4.38 

.407 

148.3 

.468 

.170 

.363 

42.96 

34.7 

1.388 

.214 

47 

.106 

.054 

.509» 

43.22 

46.8 

1.85 

.443 

63 

.210 

.076 

.861 

49.55 

176 

7.04 

.280 

242 

.619 

.290 

.471* 

55.40 

196 

7.84 

.434 

268.3 

.882 

.390 

.442 

64.18 

128.8 

5.08 

.467 

175 

.602 

.299 

.496 

84.77 

129 

5.16 

.562 

181.7 

.707 

.402 

.568 

Donbtfal. 
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TABLE  NO.  4. 


ALE  AND  TOWNE  WOBM  GEARING.      WITH   ROLLEB  THRUBT-BEABING. 


Net  W't  In 

Pound?  oil 

Scale. 

Rev's  of 
Worm. 

20.50 

168 

86  92 

155 

37.25 

168 

41.21 

100 

43.08 

170 

49.40 

170 

49.89 

197 

52.70 

214 

55.07 

189 

58.88 

85 

60.23 

182 

65.36 

819 

65.72 

168 

65.90 

168 

68.06 

174 

105.00 

121 

110.59 

320 

115.07 

156 

115.34 

3o4 

119.26 

260 

121.48 

217 

Rev's  of 
Qear. 

Reading 

of 
Dynam. 

Rev's  of 
Dynam. 

231 

6.72 

.123 

6.20 

.265 

214 

6.72 

.255 

231 

4.00 

.824 

188 

6.80 

.810 

288 

6.80 

.847 

238 

7.88 

.865 

279 

8.56 

.459 

297 

5.56 

.483 

194 

8.40 

.508 

118 

7.28 

.452 

258 

12.76 

.459 

441 

6.72 

.508 

231 

6.72 

.507 

231 

6.96 

.491 

238 

4.84 

.869 

167 

12.80 

.986 

442 

6.24 

.891 

215 

14.60 

.798 

488 

10.40 

.858 

859 

8.68 

.912 

299 

Howe- 
power  as 
per  Dynam. 


.2404 
.6828 
.5645 
.3820 
.681 
.6705 
.826 
1.011 
.537 
.426 
.8534 
1.502 
.8848 
.8410 
.8466 
.892 
2.500 
1.171 
2.509 
1.8905 
1.6578 


Horse- 
power as 
per  Brake. 


.1267 
.2105 
.2302 
.1516 
.2695 
.8089 
.8616 
.4149 
.2876 
.1841 
.4089 
.764 
.4061 
.4069 
.4886 
.4678 
1.6048 
.6608 
1.5019 
1.1406 
.9666 


Efficiency. 

.801 
.395 
.406 
.397 
.427 
.460 
.488 
.410 
.535* 
.432 
.478 
.509 
'.486 
.484 
.518 
.524 
.642» 
.5644 
.698 
.608 
.688 


Doubtful. 
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CXCIX. 

STANDARD  PIPE  AND  PIPE  THREADS, 

BT  GBOBGE  M.  BOND,  HABTFOBD,  CONN. 

The  value  of  a  system  of  pipe  thread  sizes  which  would  be  in- 
terotangeable,  not  only  for  the  product  of  one  particular  pipe 
Da-Q-niifacturer  but  for  all,  has  long  been  urged,  and  no  doubt  is 
full^ir  recc^nized  and  appreciated,  even  if  not  actually  adopted  and 
pi^aotically  carried  out. 

It  was  maiDly  through  the  eflfbrts  of  the  late  Robert  Briggs, 
C5.]E.,  that  engineering  principles  were  brought  to  bear  upon  this 
S'U.bJect,  and  in  proposing  formulae  and  tables  for  the  dimensions 
^^  pipe  and  pipe  threads,  he  endeavored  at  that  time  carefully  to 
ea^rry  out  these  principles  practically,  in  the  manufacture  of  pipe 
pipe  fittings. 

Ince  that  time  changes  have  been  going  on  in  the  methods  of 
Qci€Li:iufacture,  and  the  quantity  manufactured  being  greatly  in- 
^^^Cfcsed,  the  demands  of  the  trade  now  require  pipe  in  such  sizes 
^^^  d  quantities  as  may  have  taxed  the  older  methods  and  facilities 
^-^^  "fclie  utmost ;  so  that,  owing  to  the  gradual  change  in  size  from 
^^^li  ^t  probably  all  manufacturers  originally  started,  and  the  con- 
^^cj^iient  variation  in  the  sizes  of  dies  used  to  cut  the  threads,  the 
^otkxial  condition  of  the  interchangeability  of  pipe  threads  is,  at 
^^  present  time,  far  fiom  being  satisfactory  to  consumers  who 
^^^  <3  it  necessary  to  buy  their  pipe  in  the  open  market. 

In  a  letter  received  by  the  author  from  Mr.  Briggs,  dated  Marcli 

:^^>  1882,  reference  was  made  to  a  paper  he  was  soon  to  publish 

^=^fore  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  London,  and  in  which 

-^^    claimed  as  his  the  standard  list  of  pipe  dimensions  as  pre- 

t^^^ved  by  him  when  Superintendent  of  the  Pascal  Iron  Works  in 

'*'^C2  and  before. 

The  taper  of  the  thread  was  then  established  as  1  in  32  each 
^■*^^e,  or  %  inch  per  foot  in  diameter,  up  to  and  including  8-inch 

The  length  of  that  part  of  the  thread  which  was  perfect  at  top 
'^^d  bottom  (the  angle  of  the  thread  being  60  degrees),  and  which 
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he  termed  the  "complete  thread,"  he  expressed  generally  by  the 

formula, 

Comp.  T  =  (4.8  +  0.8  D)  P 

D  being  the  outside  diameter  of  the  pipe,  and  P  the  pitch  of  the 
thread,  equal  to  ;j^,  N  being  the  number  of  threads  per  inch. 

A  list  of  these  values  is  given  later  on  in  this  connection. 

The  length  of  perfect  thread,  expressed  by  the  formula,  is  fol- 
lowed by  two  threads  imperfect  at  the  top,  the  bottom  only  being 
complete,  and  finally,  the  remaining  four  threads,  which  are  im- 
perfect at  both  top  and  bottom,  vanish  at  the  surface  of  the  pipe 
at  this  point. 

In  the  illustration  here  shown  (Fig.  105),  and  which  is  taken 
from  a  sketch  contained  in  Mr.  Briggs's  letter,  the  section  of  one 
side  of  2^-inch  pipe  indicates  this  varying  character  of  the  thread, 
and  also  the  angle  and  the  taper. 


4  thremd» -jjt-S  thrnt-    Compete  thread. 
Imperfttct.     i  full  at  I 
!   root.  : 


>=(4U>xO^D)P 


\t —  oao    — »iKU6-»it- 


(V89 


Fig.  105 


H 


Conditions  for  actual  size  ^  inch  Pipe  Thread. 

Taper  X  inch  per  foot,  or  1  in  82. 
For  whole  length  of  all  threads  add  6  threads. 

TABLE  OF  VALUES  FOR  COICFLBTE    THREAD    DEDUCED    FROM    ABOVE    FOBMULA, 
WITH  LENGTH   OF  ADDITIONAL  2   THREADS  AS  ABOVE. 


Length  of 
Comp.  Thread 
+  2  Threads. 

Pitch  of 

Nominal 

Actaal 

Actaal 

Len^of 
Comp.  Thread. 

Thr«ad  =  .^ 

Size  of  Pipe. 

Inside  diam. 

Outside  diam. 

i 

0.270 

0.406 

0.19 

0.264 

27 

i 

4 

0.364 

0.540 

0.29 

0.4<»2 

18 

f 

0.494 

0.675 

0.30 

0.408 

18 

i 

0.623 

0.840 

0  39 

0.584 

14 

•• 

•X 

4 

0.824 

1.050 

0.40 

0.546 

14 

1 

1.048 

1.315 

0.51 

0.688 

Hi 

li 

1.380 

1.66t) 

0.54 

0.707 

lU    * 

u 

1.611 

1  900 

0.55 

0.724 

Hi 

2 

2.067 

2.375 

0.58 

0.757 

IH 

'^ 

2.468 

2.875 

0.89 

1.138 

8 

:{ 

:j.067 

3.500 

0.95 

1.200 

8 

3i 

3.548 

4.000 

1.00 

1.260 

8 

4 

4.026* 

4.500 

1  05 

1.300 

8 

4^ 

4 .  508 

5.000 

1.10 

1.850 

8 

5 

5 .  045 

5.563 

1.16 

1.406 

8 

G 

6.065 

6.625 

1.26 

1.513 

8 

4.07,  in  Hasweirt*  Engineers*  and  Mechanics'  Pocket  Book,  86tli  edition. 
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On  the  basis  of  these  dimdnsioos,  and  using  the  formula  of  Mr. 
3r^gs  for  length  of  thread,  the  company  with  which  the  writer  is 
coonected,  during  the  year  1882  made  a  set  of  thread  gauges  for 
all  sizes  of  pipe  from  |  inch  to  4  inches  inclusive,  using  every 
possible  precaution  to  avoid  error,  and  with  the  greatest  cure 
taken  to  conform  to  the  figures  given  for  the  outside  diameter  of 
the  tliread  in  the  published  Ust  issued  by  Messrs.  Morris,  Tasker 
&  Co.  (Limited),  from  which  these  dimensions  were  taken,  and  in 
the  angle,  pitch,  and  taper  of  the  thi'ead. 

In  the  course  of  time  it  became  evident  that  pipe  threads  cut 
by  the  dies  in  general  use  would  not  enter  the  external  or  ring 
gauges,  which  were  each  adjusted  so  as  to  be  a  perfect  fit  on  the 
standard  reference  gauge  or  plug,  and  which  represented  the  data 
given  in  the  list  mentioned  for  each  size  pipe. 

As  an  instance  of  this  vfuiiation  from  a  definite  standard,  one 
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case  may  be  cited  in  which  the  range  of  sizes,  compared  with 
these  gauges,  covered  pipe  threads  from  |  inch  to  4  inches  inclu- 
sive, and  dies  from  2J  to  4  inches  inclusive.  In  nearly  every  size 
there  was  shown  a  marked  increase  in  the  diameter  of  thread  cut 
by  the  dies  used  by  the  manufacturers  who  furnished  the  pipe 
referred  to. 

The  samples  were  sent  to  us  for  comparison  by  a  corporation 
doing  a  lai^e  business  in  pipe  and  pipe  fittings,  the  pipe  they 
used  being  obtained  direct  from  the  manufactnirers. 

The  gauges  used  were  the  external  or  ring  gauges  before  re- 
ferred to,  and  these  were  so  adjusted  to  the  standard  plug 
that  the  end  of  the  latter  was  exactly  flush  with  the  face  of  the 
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Fig.  106  represents  the  style  of  gauge  used.  In  the  ring,  pro- 
vision is  made  for  adjustment  by  having  the  inner  ring  split  in 
several  places,  and  a  fine  pitch  thread  (30  per  inch)  cut  in  the 
outer  edge  of  the  inner  ring,  which  is  slightly  tapering  in  the 
thread  A  taper  bindiug  screw  firmly  holds  this  inner  ring  in  its 
position  by  expanding  it  to  a  fit  in  the  receiving  thread  of  the 
outer  ring. 

The  samples  to  be  tested  were  short  pieces  of  pipe,  two  of  each 
nominal  size,  with  thread  cut  on  one  end  only. 

They  were  marked  No.  1  and  No.  2 ;  those  marked  No.  1 
being  from  one  prominent  manufacturer,  and  No.  2  from 
another. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  results  of  the  comparison : 


Size  of 
Pipe. 

Sample 
Nnmber. 

Relative  Size  as  Compared  with  Oange. 

i 

1 
2 

Entered  i  thickDess  of  gauge. 

1 
1 

1 
2 

depth  of  one  thread  only. 

4<               «t        ((                   ti                       tl 

1} 

1 
2 

i  thickness  of  gauge. 

1,             ((               ti          tt 

n 

1 
2 

a           ((             ((        tt 

2 
2 

1 
2 

within  one  thread  of  heing  flush  with  face  of  gauge. 
i  thickness  of  gauge. 

2i 

1 
2 

within  one  thread  of  heing  flush  with  face  of  gauge. 
i  thickness  of  gauge. 

8 
3 

1 
2 

within  H  threads  of  being  flush. 
}  thickness  of  gauge. 

3* 

1 
2 

1        •(          «<       <i 

less  than  ^  thickness  of  gauge. 

4 
4 

1 
2 

1  thickness  of  gauge. 

1               tt                tt           n 

In  connection  with  this  test  of  pipe  threads,  solid  dies  for  2^,  3, 
3i  and  4-inch  pipe  were  compared  with  the  internal  or  plug 
gauges. 

The  2^inch  die  permitted  the  gauge  to  enter  and  the  end  to 
pass  -j^  inch  beyond  the  face  of  the  die,  comparing  favorably  with. 
2^-inch  pipe,  sample  No.  1. 
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Tlie  3-inch  die  had  tlie  same  small  variation,  and  shows  it  to 
be  a  little  larger  than  the  3-inch  pipe  No.  1. 

The  3^inch  die  was  apparently  correct,  as  the  gauge  entered 
flush  with  the  face  of  the  die  when  screwed  in  tightly,  and  hence 
did  not  compare  favorably  with  3t-inch  pipe,  either  No.  1  or  2. 
Zn  the  4-inch  die,  however,  the  gauge  passed  ^  inch  beyond  the 
farCe  of  the  die,  showing  that  it  was  more  nearly  the  size  of  4-inch 
pipe  No.  1. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  comparison,  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  or  two  sizes,  there  has  been  more  or  less  increase 
of  outside  diameter  of  pipe  from  the  figures  originally  adopted  by 
the  Pascal  Iron  Works,  for  the  threads  in  every  instance  were 
ftill  at  the  top  and  bottom,  and  certainly  looked  as  if  cut  with  dies 
''^liich  were  in  good  condition.     These  dies  were  probably  made  to 
conform  to  the  diameter  of  pipe  as  would  be  ordinarily  found, 
^i:i<i  if  made  small  enough  to  cut  to  the  sizes  represented  by  the 
gctixges,  woidd  evidently  weaken  the  pipe  materially,  besides  im- 
F^osing  too  much  work  upon  them  in  removing  the  surplus  metal. 
Some  manufacturers,  in  order  to  reduce  the  extra  weight  of  pipe 
^tao  to  this  increased  outside  diameter,  have  enlarged  the  inside 
^^fitmeter  also,  thus  keeping  the  thickness  of  the  pipe  within  a 
^-^^rtain  limit ;  in  fact,  even  less  than  the  ^original  thickness,  as  the 
^^xithor  has  every  reason  to  believe,  making  it  practically  impossi- 
^1^  to  cut  the  original  standard  thread  on  pipe  as  it  is  now  manu- 
^^otured. 

It  will  be  noticed  fro^n  the  comparison  as  shown  in  the  table, 

'Elicit  only  the  1-inch  and  the  Ij-inch  samples  were  alike,  and  while 

^li^  Ij  compared  favorably,  the  1  inch  was  so  much  larger  than  the 

^"fcc^ndard  that  the  pipe  only  entered  the  gauge  one  thread.     The 

^^tilier  sizes  show  more  or  less  diflference,  and   the   comparison 

I>i*ove8  that  the  two  samples  of   the  same  nominal  size  were  not 

^like,  and  that  the  manufacturers  evidently  were  not  using  the 

ssLxne  standard  for  their  dies. 

This  must  certainly  be  a  serious  check  to  confidence  in  the 

^ixiterchangeability  of  pipe   and  fittings,  especially  by  the  parties 

l^aviDg  to  rely  on  samples  showing  so  much  variation.     This  lack 

^^  confidence  is  keenly  felt  by  those  who  handle  pipe  in  large 

quantities,  as  they  do  not  find  it  possible  always  to  obtain  their 

pipe  from  the  same  manufacturer,  and  even  if  this  were  possible, 

y^^  chances  are  against  its  being  uniform  to  a  degree  necessary 

^^  engineering  operations  of  this  kind,  unless  some  united  action 
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is  taken  by  all  manufacturers  interested,  and  by  their  competiug 
on  the  basis  that  each  shall  endeavor  to  use  the  satne  standard 
for  reference  in  all  pipe  and  pipe  thread  sizes. 

One  instance  in  which  a  non-interchangeability  of  pipe  threads 
resulted  in  serious  loss  to  the  parties  concerned,  and  which  is 
authentic,  may  be  mentioned  here.  A  prominent  corporation 
doing  business  not  far  from  New  York,  undertook  to  execute  a 
contract  for  fittings  for  a  large  factory  in  which  extensive  alter- 
ations in  their  water-supply  system  were  to  be  made.  The  threads 
in  the  fittings  were  carefully  cut  to  correspond  with  pipe  which 
had  been  found  to  be  quite  uniform  in  size,  and  which  was  con- 
sidered as  fairly  representing  standard  sizes  in  the  thread.  The 
fittings,  when  delivered,  were  found  to  be  unsuitable  for  the 
threaded  pipe  already  in  the  factory  and  with  which  they  were  to 
be  connected.  The  consequence  was  the  fittings  could  not  be 
successfully  applied,  and  were  rejected. 

In  a  case  of  repairs  likely  to  be  required  in  any  large  works 
where  fittings  are  to  be  replaced  or  new  joints  made,  the  work  is 
usually  done  at  night,  or  possibly  Sundays ;  it  is  then  that  this 
question  of  uncertainty  in  regard  to  practicable  interchangeability 
becomes  a  serious  matter.  Often  after  working  all  night  getting 
the  old  work  out  of  the  way,  the  new  pipe  or  fitting  is  found  to  be 
too  large,  or  perhaps  too  small,  so  that  even  with  the  advantages 
of  the  taper  thread,  and  the  proverbial  resources  and  energy  of 
the  fitter,  the  joint  cannot  be  made,  or  else  some  other  change 
is  necessary  to  preserve  the  original  lengths  of  pipe  and  con- 
nections. 

All  that  can  otherwise  be  done  is  to  replace  the  old  fittings  and 
try  again  at  the  next  time  of  **  shutting  down,"  or  by  correcting 
the  misfit  at  the  cost  of  expensive  delay.  This  is  certainly  not  an 
ideal  case,  nor  is  it  of  rare  occurrence. 

In  the  introduction  of  their  system  of  automatic  sprinklers  in 
cotton  mills  and  other  factories,  the  Providence  Steam  &  Gas 
Pipe  Company  experience  great  inconvenience  on  account  of  this 
lack  of  uniformity,  as  it  is  often  necessary  to  send  from  their 
works  large  quantities  of  pipe  cut  to  short  lengths,  and  which 
allows  little  variation  in  making  up  the  connections.  In  this  sys- 
tem for  fire  protection  of  mills,  the  greatest  care  is  taken  to  know 
that  every  pipe  and  fitting  is  interchangeable.  No  chances  are 
taken ;  but  it  often  happens  that  new  pipe  must  be  screwed  into 
old  fittings,  and  then  the  trouble  commences. 
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Dies  will  wear,  and  taps  for  fittiDgs  also  wear,  but  all  this  vari- 
ation is  easily  remedied,  or  at  least  can  be  held  witliin  reasonable 
limits,  providing  some  definite  standard  is  adopted  and  fdlotoed. 
A  standard  which  shall  be  recognized,  covering  sizes  for  the  out- 
side and  inside  diameter  within  practicable  limits,  and  also  for 
the  threads  which  the  manufacturers  cut  upon  the  pipe  thus 
drawn,  can  only  become  a  reality  and  a  success  when  all  the  larger 
companies  agree  to  accept  such  a  standard,  and  to  faithfully  in- 
spect the  pipe,  using  gauges  which  must  in  turn  be  carefully  ad- 
justed to  standards  reserved  for  this  purpose  only.  A  working 
gauge  cannot  possibly  remain  a  standard  always,  for  in  this,  as 
in  work  requiring  a  higher  degree  of  nicety,  such  as  arms  and 
sewing-machine  manufacture,  ultimate  standards  of  reference  are 
absolutely  necessary.  These  can  be  made  and  can  be  kept 
standard. 


Fig.  107. 

Gauges  such  as  are  represented  in  Figs.  107  and  108,  and  which 
are  used  for  inspecting  round  iron  intended  i^T  United  States 
Standard  bolts,  with  limiting  variations  above  and  below  the 
standard  size,  were  adopted  by  the  Master  Car-Builders'  Associ- 
ation, June,  1883,  and  represent  what  can  be  done  in  gauging  out- 
side diameters  within  a  practicable  limit  above  or  below  the 
standard  size. 

Reference  gauges  like  the  set  shown,  serve  to  verify  the  working 
gauges,  or  to  furnish  standards  to  which  worn  gauges  may  be 
readily  adjusted,  and  thus  kept  serviceable  in  spite  of  wear. 

If  round  bar  iron  can  be  rolled  within  practicable  limits,  over- 
coming the  "  oversize "  evil  in  this  case,  it  seems  evident  that 
within  limits  that  may  be  determined  by  the  difficidties  of  pipe 
production  to  a  standard  size,  the  tendency  toward  larger  outside 
diameters  might  be  checked. 
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If  the  outside  diameter  can  be  secured  within  definite  practi 
cable  limits,  the  inside  diameter  will  then  be  determined  by  con 
siderations  of  the  proper  thickness  to  withstand  the  interna 
stress,  depending  upon  the  purpose  for  which  the  pipe  is  to  b 
used,  with  due  regard  for  the  weakening  effect  of  the  thread  cu 
at  the  ends. 

In  sizes  lai^er  than  2  inches  and  including  6  inches  diam 
eter,  the  customary  standard  of  8  threads  per  inch  seem: 
rather  too  coarse  for  the  average  thickness  of  pipe  as  now  mad< 
for  ordinary  steam  and  water  pressures ;  it  is  certainly  so  in  com 
parison  with  the  pitch  of  the  thread  for  the  smaUer  sizes.  In  t 
recent  conversation  with  Mr.  J.  H.  Flagler,  General  Manager  o 
the  National  Tube  Works  Company,  he  expressed  himself  ii 
favor  of  the  change  for  the  larger  sizes,  if  possible,  to  threads  o 
a  somewhat  greater  number  per  inch,  and  recommends,  also,  tin 


Fig.  loa 

adoption  of  11  per  inch,  instead  of  Hi,  now  used  for  pipe  o 
1  inch  to  2  inches  diameter  inclusive. 

This  would  correspond  with  the  pitches  of  threads  for  all  size 
from  i  inch  to  2  inches  inchisive  as  adopted  by  Whitworth,  an< 
which  are  used  universally  in  England.  It  would  certainly  aid  i 
simplifying  the  question  of  interchangeability  in  our  own  prac 
tice,  and  should  American  pipe  find  a  market  where  English  pip 
is  now  exclusively  used,  any  objection  on  this  score  could  not  b 
urged. 

The  great  pipe  lines  conveying  oil  from  the  wells  in  Pennsyl 
vania  to  the  refineries  in  Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia,  Baltimor( 
Bayonne,  and  other  points,  are  laid  with  pipe  which  is  of  specia 
manufacture  ;  the  working  pressure  averages  1,200  lbs.  per  squar 
inch,  and  hence  the  pipe  is  made  of  extra  thickness,  and  lap 
welded  ;  it  is  6  inches  diameter  for  the  three  lines  extending  fron 
Olean,  N.  Y.,to  Bayonne,  N.  J. — a  distance  of  300  miles — and  th< 
number  of  threads  per  inch  cut  on  the  ends  of  18  feet  lengths  is  9 
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being  one  thread  more  per  inch  or  finer  than  is  used  for  ordinary 
steam  pipe  of  only  2i  inches  diameter.  The  ends  and  unions  are 
made  with  a  taper  of  J  inch  per  foot,  and  a  special  sleeve  is  used  to 
conuect  the  pipe,  as  the  ordinary  steam-pipe  joints  used  on  i-inch 
pipe  prior  to  1877  would  not  resist  the  strain,  and  leakage  caused 
considerable  loss  and  inconvenience.* 

Some  discussion  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  while  the  taper 
of  pipe  threads  is  f  inch,  the  taps  for  fittings  are  often  found  to  be 
1  inch  taper  per  foot.  At  first  thought  this  might  seem  imprac- 
ticable, but  when  we  consider  the  relations  of  tbe  fit  under  these 
coaditions,  the  pipe  being  cut  to  a  standard  size,  and  the  thread 
in  the  fitting  also  properly  cut,  we  would  find  that  this  tends 
to  produce  a  better  joint,  because  the  first  "gripping"  of  the 
thread  would  be  at  the  end  of  the  pipe  where  it  is  the  weakest,  or 
where  it  would  yield  most  readily,  and  in  the  fitting  it  would 
take  place  at  its  strongest  part,  which  is  inside,  and  would  thus 
aToid  the  liability  to  split  at  the  outside  edge. 

This  gradual  compression  along  the  thread  is  more  favorable  to 

the  conditions  of  a  close  fit  for  the  entire  length  than  if  both  had 

the  same  degree  of  taper,  so  that  the  practical  difficulties,  which 

^e  opposed  to  an  extraordinary  degree  of  nicety  in  pipe  thread 

sizes,  are  in  this  way  overcome,  and  good  tight  joints  with  the 

i^'i^iinum  amount  of  force  required  to  make  them  so,  are  the  result. 

The   variation  from  the  taper  of  the  pipe  in  so  short  a  length 

(about   1   inch   for   a   2-inch   pipe)  is  almost  inappreciable,  but 

this    apparently  unimportant   difference   will   aid  in   securing  a 

steam  tight  joint,  foi'  reasons  that  it  would  seem  are  practically 

sound,  and  while  the  mathematical  calculations  as  to  the  exact 

strains  involved   during   this   gradual   "  flow   of  metals "  might 

easily  be  deduced,  assuming  a  value  for  the  coefficient  of  fric- 

^^   in  this  instance,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  enter  upon  them 
here. 

It  might  be  well  to  include  in  the  investigation  of  this  subject, 

^^    most  desirable   standard  for   the  diameter   and   threads  of 

^^Wn  brass  pipe  and  the  threads  of  brass  fittings.     This  class  of 

^^k,  and  the  value  of  material  involved,  evidently  warrants  such 

Suggestion,  not  only  on  the  broad  principle  of  uniformity  aud 

^^rchangeability,but  in  order  to  establish  and  put  on  record  the 

^^^t  possible  conditions  of  size  and  thread  which  will  cover  the 


j^       See  London  Engineering^   July  81,  1885;  article,  "The  Transportation  of 
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range  of  the  various  diameters  and  thicknesses  of  brass  pipe   <: 
dinarily  manufactured. 

Should  the  right  sort  of  action  be  taken,  in  this  questioxx 
practicable  uniformity  of  pipe  and  fittings,  by  the  manufactiur^ 
who  have  it  in  their  power  to  shape  the  means  to  accomplislx 
desirable  an  end,  the  manufacturers  of  fittings  or  of  pipe  taps   sui 
pipe  dies  would  certainly  give  to  it  their  hearty  support,  by  wox 
ing  even  more  closely  to  accepted  gauges  than  may  be  possi  t 
to  draw  the  pipe  ;  for  although  the  difficulties  and  differences 
they  now  exist  are  less  serious  than  formerly  resulted  from  fc' 
lack  of  uniformity  in  bolts  and  nuts,  and  which  is  now  happ^3 
settled  for  the  purpose  for  which  the  Sellers,  or  United  Sta 
Standard  thread  was  intended ;  yet  the  value  of  a  uniformity 
all  pipe  sizes  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  urged  upon  the 
tention  of  those  who  would  be  most  benefited  by  its  introd 
tion,  which  includes  manufacturers  and  consumers  alike. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  George  Schuhmann, — I  would  like  to  state  that  at  tl  ^ 
Reading  Iron  Works,  which  is  the  company  with  which  I  am  co* 
nected,  we  have  a  complete  set  of  standard  gauges  for  pipe  thread^ 
which  were  made  by  Morris,  Tasker  &  Co.  while  Mr.  Briggs  w^- 
their  superintendent,  and  Mr.  Briggs,  after  leaving  there,  was  tb^ 
consulting  engineer  of  the  Reading  Iron  Works  up  to  the  time  m 
his  death.  We  use  those  gauges,  just  as  Mr.  Bond  recommence 
them  to  be  used,  for  ultimate  standards  only.  For  reference  in  \\C 
thread  cutting  department  as  well  as  in  the  tool  shop  we  use  dnplfl 
cate  gauges,  and  we  refer  to  the  original  standards  only  when  tlit 
duplicates  begin  to  wear. 

The  threads  cut  on  our  pipe  are  made  to  conform  to  those  stanC 
ards,  the  same  as  twenty  years  ago,  and  we  have  not  increased  t\% 
diameter.  Of  course  we  have  had  our  complaints  about  our  thread: 
not  corresponding  with  certain  fittings,  but  on  referring  to  tl* 
standards  we  found  almost  invariably  that  the  fittings  were  wrong 
not  the  pipe.  As  a  rule,  each  piece  of  pipe  which  goes  into  thi 
market  has  a  coupling  screwed  on  one  end,  and  as  the  pipe  is  afteJ 
ward  tested  under  hydrostatic  pressure  varying  from  300  to  2,0(7 
lbs.  per  square  inch,  the  inspector  has  a  good  control  of  each  an< 
every  joint,  and  if  the  joint  leaks  or  the  coupling  does  not  tit  prop- 
erly, the  matter  is  at  once  referred  to  the  gauges,  to  see  whether 
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tho  fault  lies  with  the  die  or  with  the  tap.     Now,  as  I  understand 
it,  the  fitting  makers  do  not  use  such  control.     The  fittings  are 
taken  out  of  the  tapping  machine  and  boxed  up  for  shipment,  and 
it  is  left  for  the  user  to  find  out  whether  they  are  standard  or  not. 
*  Another  thing  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  is  the  defect  in 
the  construction  of  the  ordinary  wrought-iron  coupling  sleeves,  or 
sockets  as  we  call  them,  for'while  all  the  pipe  threads  are  taper  the 
sockets  are  tapped  parallel  by  running  the  tap  all  the  way  through. 
^ow  it  is  very  evident  that  if  we  screw  a  taper  pipe  into  a  straight 
docket,  a  tew  threads  only  will  have  to  stand  the  whole  strain.     It 
^s  claimed  that  in  screwing  on,  the  sockets  will  expand  to  match 
^l^e  taper  of  the  pipe,  but  it  does  so  only  to  a  very  limited  extent 
^^d  the  strain  will  remain  on  a  few  threads  only.     In  a  line  of 
piping  screwed  together  with  the  straight  socket^  the  joint  is  de- 
cidedly the  weakest  part,  so  that  strengthening  the  joints  means 
^t;rengthening  the  whole  line.     They  found  it  out  very  quickly  at 
^^lo  oil  wells  where  the  pipes  are  put  to  very  severe  tests,  for  iu- 
^tr^nce  in  letting  tubing  down  a  well,  often  over  2,000  feet  deep, 
^li^  whole  weight  is  carried  by  the  top  joint,  and  of  course  the 
^t-iraight  sockets  would  not  stand  it,  so  they  ordered  the  threads 
ionger  for  this  class  of  goods,  and  insisted  on  having  the  sockets 
^^pped  taper.     The  great  pipe  lines  from  the  oil  region  to  tide- 
"^^ter,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Bond,  have  all  taper  sockets.     These  sock- 
are  first  straight  tapped  by  running  a  tap  through,  and  are  then 
>ered  by  running  a  taper  tap  first  in  one  end  and  then  in  the  other 
d,  which  of  course  adds  considerably  to  their  cost  of  manufacture, 
great  deal  of  thought  has  been  given  to  the  subject  of  devising 
rae  means  to  manufacture  them  by  some  cheaper  method,  so  that 
ey  could  be  put  on  common  pipe  also,  without  adding  to  the  cost, 
r.  Briggs   made  some  interesting  calculations  as  to  how  much 
p>ower  would  be  required  to  expand  the  straight  tapped  sockets  by 
^^^neans  of  a  mandrel  with  grooved  rollers,  similar  to  the  Dudgeon 
flue  expander,  but  we  did  not  adopt  this  method.     We  made  some 
experiments  with  a  mandrel  cut  in  sections,  which  had  the  proper 
taper  thread  on  the  outside  and  a  tapering  hole  in  the  center,  and 
we  expanded  the  sockets  by  forcing  a  taper  pin  into  the  hole  of  the 
inandrel  by  means  of  a  hydi-aulic  press.     We  found  it  took  more 
pressure  than  we  anticipated,  and  the  sockets  would  not  expand 
uniformly,  owing,  I  suppose,  to  tlie  variation  in  the  flow  of  the  iron, 
I  have  heard  that  some  Westeni  party  has  adopted  this  method  of 
expanding  now,  but  I  presume  it  is  keeping  an  inspector  busy  to 
21 
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assort  the  sockets.  The  socket  which  comes  nearest  to  what 
wanted  is  the  so-called  **  Morse  recessed  socket."  In  outside  a^ 
peai*ance  it  is  the  same  as  the  common  socket,  but  it  has  a  recess  < 
chamber  in  the  center  which  gives  room  for  the  cuttings  as 
allows  the  socket  to  be  tapped  trora  both  sides  at  the  same  tinra 
the  same  as  other  fittinga  The  recess  is  rolled  in  the  iron  a'a 
forged  in  the  socket,  and  we  use  collapsing  taps  to  save  the  backi^ 
out,  which  enables  us  to  make  them  as  cheap  as  the  common  sock  « 
that  is  for  all  sizes  from  2i"  upward.  As  the  thread  of  these  soc: 
ets  has  the  same  taper  as  the  pipe,  the  strain  is  distributed  over  t 
whole  socket  instead  on  a  few  threads  only,  and  in  fact  it  is  maki 
as  perfect  a  screw  joint  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it.  We  put  th« 
sockets  on  common  pipe,  when  so  de8ire<l,  without  extra  charge. 

As  regards  Mr.  Bond's  suggestion  about  making  a  new  standard, 
agree  with  him  that  eight  threads  per  inch  is  too  coarse  for  2  J"  and  2 
pipe,  and  the  oil  well  people  want  finer  threads  and  longer  thread 
than  the  Briggs  standard  calls  for.  A  lot  of  6"  and  8"  drive  pipi 
which  we  sent  to  the  Russian  oil  fields  recently  had  threads  4J' 
long  and  sockets  ID"  long,  but  I  consider  this  as  going  to  th< 
other  extreme.  In  order  to  accommodate  the  oil  well  people,  tb 
pipe  manufacturers  formed  an  association  and  decided  on  a  stand 
ard  for  oil  goods — in  1878,  I  think.  They  adopted  ten  threads  a 
the  standard  for  line  pipe ;  they  are  making  it  with  nine  thread 
to  the  inch  now,  but  the  change  was  made,  I  suppose,  because  som 
customers  wanted  it.  The  so-called  oil-well  casing  is  very  ligh 
pipe,  and  is  used  to  keep  the  water  out  of  the  wells.  The  pip 
manufacturers  adopted  fourteen  threads  as  a  standard  for  all  casing 
no  matter  what  diameter,  while  our  Canadian  neighbors  insist  o 
ten  threads  for  their  casing. 

In  order  to  keep  the  outside  diameter  of  the  pipe  as  near  stam 
ard  as  possible,  we  use  gauges  similar  to  the  one  illustrated  in  Fi{ 
108,  and  as  soon  as  the  first  pipe  comes  out  of  the  finishing  roll 
the  finisher  cools  one  end  off  and  tries  his  gauge,  and  if  the  pipe 
not  the  right  size,  the  rolls  are  adjusted  until  it  is  right,  and  tl 
outside  diameters  of  our  pipe  made  to-day  are  still  the  same  as  tl 
original  Pascal  Iron  Works  standard. 

Mr,  Grinnell, — I  have  been  indirectly  instrumental  in  havi|i 
this  subject  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Soaiety,  and  I  woul 
gladly  go  into  tlie  details  of  the  question,  in  the  matter  of  tl 
manufacture  of  pipe  to  standards,  but  Mr.  Stetsoji,  J  see,  is  on  tl 
list  of  gentlemen  who  are  to  speak  on  the  subject,  and  therefore 
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will  leave  all  details  and  simply  say  a  word  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Society  to  the  importance  of  this  question.     As  every  one  here 
present  knows,  the  matter  of  standards  is  entering  more  and  more 
largely  into  all  our  mechanical  work,  and  from  the  slightest  consid- 
eration you  will  all  agree  with  me  that  any  tendency  to  depart 
in    this  manufacture  of  pipe  from  a  standard  which  secures  good 
and  reliable  work  causes  loss  of  time  and  even  injury  to  life  and 
limb.     Whatever  may  be  said  in  reference  to  the  present  condition 
of  this  matter,  as  it  now  rests  with  the  manufacturers  of  pipe,  those 
of    us  who  are  using  pipe  in  large  quantities  know  by  actual  expe- 
Hence  that  there  is  a  wide  divergence  in  the  size  of  pipe,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  larger  sizes.     I  can  commend  Mr.  Bond's  paper  to 
you  most  earnestly ;  I  have  considered  the  matter  with  him  before 
the    paper  was   prepared,  and  think  he  has  covered  the  ground 
thoroughly,  or  sufficiently,  at  any  rate,  so  that  in  my  judgment 
^oine  practical  result  may  come  from  our  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject.    It  would  be  a  good  work  on  the  part  of  the  Society  to  ap- 
point a  committee  which  should  confer  with  a  committee  of  pipe 
^manufacturers  to  the  end  that  a  more  rigid  and  a  closer  condition 
^f  int^rchangeability  of  pipe  threads  and  fittings  may  be  possible 
^11  the  future.     A  good  work  has  certainly  been  done  in  bringing 
the  manufacture  of  round  rolled  iron  and  of  bolts  and   nuts  to  a 
standard,  and  I  think  this  Society  can  do  equally  good  work  in  im- 
proving the  condition  of  pipe  manufacture. 

Mr,  W.  J,  Baldwin, — Of  the  necessity  of  a  standard  for  threads 
for  wrought-iron  pipe  there  is  no  question.  Evidently,  there  may 
liave  to  be  two  standards,  one  for  the  well-tuber,  and  one  for  the 
steam,  water,  and  gas  titter.  The  steam-fitter  evidently  wants  a  finer 
thread  than  present  so-called  standards.  An  inch,  inch  and  quar- 
ter, and  an  inch  and  half  pipe,  and  probably  the  two-inch  pipe,  are 
all  Hi  threads  to  the  inch.  A  thread  as  coarse  as  Hi  cuts  too  far 
through  these  pipes ;  that  is  through  pipes  that  are  lap  welded. 
The  butt  welded  pipe  seems  to  be  a  little  thicker  as  it  comes  to  the 
User.  Consequently,  where  the  present  thread  might  suit  very  well 
on  a  thick  pipe,  at  present  it  cuts  too  far  through  the  sizes  I  have 
mentioned,  and  therefore  I  would  argue  against  the  use  of  eleven 
threads  to  the  inch,  as  it  tends  to  aggravate  a  difficulty  which  now 
exists.  Evidently  one-inch  pipe  would  want  fourteen  threads  to 
the  inch,  the  same  as  three-quarter  pipe  now  has.  I  think  that 
would  be  an  improvement  for  the  steam-titters.  One  and  one- 
quarter  inch  would  probably  want  the  same  thread.     One  reason 
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which  the  steam-fitter  finds  for  his  fittings  and  pipe  not  generalE 
coming  together,  is  that  the  manufacturers  of  fittings — some  ^ 
them,  not  all — use  a  long  straight  tap.  They  grind  it  on  tl- 
point  to  shorten  and  sharpen  it.  Thej  make  a  long  tap,  and  as 
wears  they  simply  take  it  to  the  grindstone  or  emery  wheel  aim 
shorten  it.  The  result  is,  the  internal  threads  in  fittings  are  parall  « 
at  the  top  or  point  of  the  V;  the  bottom  of  the  thread  is  no 
This  is  an  objection,  of  course.  A  great  many  manufacturers  o 
brass  goods  also  use  a  straight  tap.  They  depend  on  the  brass  fit 
tings  or  valves  spreading  and  taking  the  shape  of  the  pipe. 

Jdr.  Stetson. — I  have  not  intended  to  take  much  part  in  this  dis- 
cussion, as  it  seems  to  me  that  I  have  not  much  concern  in  this 
pipe  matter.  It  is  among  the  pipe  makers  and  not  the  tool 
makers.  We  usually  make  exactly  whatever  is  demanded.  Some 
of  the  remarks  have  called  to  my  mind  certain  facts,  and  one  is 
that  in  our  manufacture  of  the  taps  suited  for  straight  fittings,  we 
have  had  so  much  trouble  that  we  will  make  no  more  of  those  taps 
unless  the  man  sends  the  fitting,  because  the  range  of  sizes  are  so 
large  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  establish  a  standard  unless  it  is 
given  to  lis  by  the  party  ordering;  so  that  I  should  suppose  there 
was  an  opp3rtunity  for  improvement  there.  In  regard  to  the 
changes  of  the  thread,  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  changes  of  that 
kind,  and  the  Sunday  work  would  be  much  interrupted  by  the  Sat- 
urday night  profanity  when  it  was  found  that  your  new  fittings 
were  11,  and  not  11^,  or  9,  and  not  8.  I  acknowledge  that  that  in 
the  hands  of  the  ordinary  pipe-fitter  would  not  make  much  differ- 
ence. It  shows  how  we  lean  on  one  another.  I  had  thought  that 
the  service  to  which  the  pipe  of  the  water  sprinkler  was  put  was 
the  most  critical  of  any  that  came  under  my  observation,  and  we 
had  accepted  the  standards  pretty  much  as  they  gave  them  to  us, 
and  their  fittings  are  certainly  always  creditable ;  the  threads  are 
perfect  and  indicate  that  they  keep  their  tools  in  very  good  condi- 
tion. The  fittings  which  are  sent  to  us  very  frequently,  would  indi- 
cate that  discount  on  them  was  moving  up  toward  85  per  cent. 
In  regard  to  the  brass  pipe,  the  difficulty  comes  in  there  that  it  is 
drawn  with  a  great  many  thicknesses  for  the  position  into  which  it 
is  to  be  put.  Take  water-pipes  in  cities  or  in  places  where  the 
pressure  increases  and  decreases.  While  the  fitters  there,  I  sup- 
pose, have  generally  charged  for  the  heaviest  brass  pipe  which  is 
used  about  the  fitting  of  the  house  they  do  use  very  great  differ- 
ences of  thickness  of  pipe,  and  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  us  if  the 
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diameter  of  those  pipes  and  the  number  of  threads  could  be  known. 
So  that  tliere  is  a  want  of  overhauling  of  this  subject,  and  I  would 
suggest  that  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  get  at  it  as  soon  as  possible, 
as  the  English  are  thinking  of  adopting  our  system  and  we  ought 
to  set  them  a  good  example.  Their  pipe  littings  are  tapped 
straight.  Their  taps  are  strais^ht,  and  they  certainly  must  do  bet- 
ter work  than  we  do  or  they  couldn't  get  along  at  all.  We  have 
had  the  samples  from  Whitworth,  and  they  must  work  to  the  size 
of  their  pipe  better  than  we  do. 

Mr.  TT.  J.  Baldwin, — If  our  pipe  standard  agreed  with  that  of 
English  makers,  our  trade  in  wronght-iron  pipe  and  fittings  with 
South  America  and  the  Spanish  speaking  Republics  of  Central 
America  would  certainly  increase.  This  difference  of  gauges  is 
keeping  our  iron  pipe  out  of  these  markets.  These  people  com- 
menced with  English  pipe  and  English  fittings,  and  they  have  to 
purchase  English  pipe  and  fittings  to  make  their  alterations  and 
keep  up  their  standard. 

Mr.  Bond. — It  was  meant  simply  to  state  that  in  those  oil-pipe 
lines,  even  in  pipe  of  such  large  diameter,  the  thread  is  finer  than 
it  would  be  in  the  old  system  of  2J-!nch  pipe ;  so  that  it  would 
show  that  they  made  the  thread  finer  from  reasons  of  economy,  safety 
and  eflSciency,  and  it  would  seem  as  though  the  change  to  a  finer 
thread  would  be  reasonable  to  ask,  in  case  any  change  should  be  made. 
Two  pieces  of  2-inch  pipe  are  exhibited  which  were  sent  to  us 
by  the  Providence  Steam  and  Gas  Pipe  Company.  They  are  both 
nominally  intended  for  standard  2-inch  pipe.  The  variation  in 
size  is  over  ^  of  an  inch  in  the  outside  diameter,  and  nearly  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  the  inside  diameter,  and  yet  they  were  both 
threaded  with  the  same  die.  They  both  screw  in  the  gauge  nearly 
alike,  and  though  rather  larger  than  standard  in  the  thread,  each 
might  pass  for  2-inch  pipe.  They  both  came  from  the  same  man- 
ufacturer. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Baldwin. — I  used  a  large  quantity  of  2J-inch  pipe 
where  2  inch  would  be  large  enough  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
the  water  or  steam,  simply  to  escape  the  danger  from  diflSculty  with 
the  thin  size,  because  2^  inch  is  a  thick  pipe.  The  thread  is  eight  to 
an  inch,  but  there  was  suflScient  metal  left  to  prevent  a  weak 
link  in  your  chain.  The  lap- welded  2-inch  pipe  is  the  poorest  pipe 
in  the  system  ;  it  is  of  very  irregular  thickness  and  outside  gauge, 
and  is  approached  only  in  this  respect  by  the  1\  inch,  which  is  very 
irregular. 
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Mr,  Bond, — In  pipe  received  from  the  same  company  there  was 
a  difference  of^  of  an  inch. 

Mr,  Baldwin — Would  not  the  thickening  of  pipe  generally  be 
an  advantage?  With  the  present  thickness  is  wanted  a  finer  thread, 
or  else  the  pipe  shonld  be  thickened,  if  the  thread  is  unchanged. 

3Ir,  Band. — The  pipe,  of  course,  of  2^  inches  dianieter  and  over, 
has  eight  threads  per  inch,  and  that  is  very  much  coarser,  and  this 
change  to  eleven  threads,  if  it  includes  sizes  over  2^  inches  diam- 
eter,  would  evidently  materially  increase  the  number  of  threads. 

Mr,  Baldwin, — Two  inches  would  be  coarser  than  it  is  now? 

Mr.  Bond, — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Baldwin, — That  would  be  a  disadvantage  from  my  stand- 
point, because  it  would  get  tapered. 

M?\  Bond, — It  would  be  an  advantage  to  some  extent  in  doing 
away  with  fractional  threads,  but  what  the  manufacturer  wants  is 
to  keep  down  the  weight,  as  he  sells  pipe  by  the  foot.  It  is  the 
interchangcability  of  the  ordinary  pipe  thread  that  is  of  great  im- 
poitance.  If  there  are  different  kinds  of  pipe,  like  that  used  for 
oil-pipe  lines  or  the  casing  for  oil  wells,  that  should  not  interfere 
witli  tlie  other  question.  Twelve  threads  per  inch  might  be  more 
practicable. 

3Ir,  Schuhmann, — The  2"  oil  tubing  that  goes  down  the  well  is 
actually  2"  standard  pipe,  except  the  thread.  They  are  tested  with 
2,000  lbs.  pressure,  and  when  hanging  down  a  well,  say  2,000  feet 
deep,  the  weight  causes  a  tensile  strain  on  the  upper  sections  of 
over  6,000  lbs.  per  square  inch.  So  there  is  a  large  margin  for 
safety  when  used  for  ordinary  steam  fitting  of,  say  a  100  lbs.  press- 
uie,  even  if  common  pipe  shonld  be  a  little  lighter  than  the 
standard. 

Mr.  Baldwin, — The  question  with  the  fitter  is  not  so  much  the 
resisting  of  internal  pressure  by  this  thin  pipe,  but  its  standing 
the  bending  and  torsion  to  which  it  is  suV)jected.  The  likelihood 
of  breakage  close  to  the  fitting  in  use,  is  another  of  the  principle 
objections  to  it. 

Mr,  Grinnell. — I  would  like  to  say  a  word  with  reference  to  the 
practice  in  England.  I  had  occasion  some  two  years  ago  to  form  a 
connection  with  a  very  prominent  engineering  fiim  in  Manchester, 
and  the  senior  member  of  that  establishment  was  at  my  place,  and 
the  character  of  the  work  in  this  country  in  the  matter  of  steam 
fittings  was  quite  a  revelation  to  him.  And  I  would  say  that  in 
their  work  in  England,  for  a  2-inch  pipe  and  larger  they  use  a  cast 
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iron  flange  pipe  in  length  not  exceeding  seven  feet  put  up  and 
bolted  together,  and  the  use  of  a  larger  pipe  than  2  inch  of  wrought 
iron  is  very  rare.  It  seems  to  any  one  acquainted  witli  the  busi- 
ness here  that  they  are  very  far  in  our  rear  in  this  matter.  We 
are  using  pipe  there  constantly  for  steam  connection,  for  large  en- 
gines and  boilers,  of  10  and  12  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  very  much 
lighter  and  stronger,  and  less  liable  to  strain  joints  and  cause  leak- 
ages than  cast-iron  pipe.  The  result  of  this  interview  between  this 
party  and  myself  was  that  they  ordered  of  us  a  pipe -fitting  tap- 
ping machine,  and  they  are  now  trying  to  inaugurate  in  England 
the  use  of  cast  iron  fittings  in  the  place  of  their  wrought  iron 
fittings.  Their  wrought  iron  fittings  are  made  by  hand,  formed  up 
and  welded  and  then  tapped  with  a  straight  tap.  We  could  tap 
on  that  naachine,  which  we  sent  over  there,  six  times  as  many 
elbows  in  a  given  time  as  they  could  tap,  and  of  others  a  proportion- 
ate number,  and  I  state  it  as  a  matter  of  interest  to  this  Society  that 
it  is  worth  our  w^hile  to  co-operate  with  some  establishments  o^r 
there  and  see  if  a  uniform  system  of  threads  and  fittings  cannot  be 
brought  about.  It  certainly  would  be  greatly  to  their  benefit,  if 
not  to  ours,  for  they  are  in  the  dark  ages  as  to  this  matter  of  the 
use  of  wronght-iron  pipe  and  fittings. 
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These  tests  were  made  as  a  part  of  the  regular  laboratory  work 
of  the  third  and  fourth  year  classes  in  mechanical  eugineering  and 
electrical  engineering,  primarily  for  instruction.  They  were  ar- 
ranged  in  series,  a  the  conditions  of  a  series,  except  one  which 
was  chosen  for  a  variable,  being  as  nearly  constant  as  possible, 
with  the  expectation  that  each  series,  when  complete,  would 
give  definite  information  as  to  the  effect  of  changing  that 
variable.  Two  theses,  with  these  tests  for  the  subject,  have 
been  presented  by  students  in  the  classes  of  1884  and  1885,  each 
arranging  and  investigating  the  tests  so  as  to  develop  special 
points  of  interest  or  to  draw  such  inferences  as  seemed  war- 
rantable. 

The*  engines  tested  were  a  Hanis-Corliss  engine  of  eight  inches 
diameter  and  twenty-four  inches  stroke,  with  a  normal  speed  of 
sixty  revolutions  per  minute,  and  nominally  of  sixteen  horse- 
power; and  a  Porter- Allen  engine  of  ten  inches  diameter  and 
twenty  inches  stroke,  which  at  230  revolutions  per  minute,  is 
rated  at  eighty  horse-power.  The  latter  is  commonly  run  at  about 
200  revolutions  per  minute,  driving  shafting  and  the  ventilating 
fan  in  the  New  Building,  and  exerts  about  twenty  horse-power ; 
during  the  tests  additional  power  was  applied  at  a  friction  brake. 

The  Harris-Corliss  engine  was  run  at  powers  varying  from  two 
to  eighteen  horse-power,  at  different  speeds,  and  both  with  a  cut- 
off and  a  throttling  governor. 

The  steam  for  running  the  engines  during  a  test  was  drawn  from 
the  general  supply  (used  also  for  heating  the  buildings)  generated 
by  two  horizontal,  externally  fired,  tubular  flue  boilers,  of  the 
common  type.  The  steam  pressure  was  commonly  seventy-five 
pounds  to  the  square  inch,  and  the  amount  of  priming  determined 
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by  careful  tests  by  a  Barms  calorimeter  was  from  one-half  of  one 
per  cent,  to  two  per  cent.  These  determinations  were  not  made 
in  connection  with  the  engine  tests,  though  under  the  same  con- 
ditions and  during  the  course  of  the  tests,  and  therefore  give 
the  quality  of  the  steam  used. 

The  exhaust  steam  was  condensed  at  atmospheric  pressure  in 
a  surface  condenser,  and  weighed  in  a  tank.  Power  was  applied 
by  a  sensitive  friction  brake,  cooled  by  water  circulated  through 
a  coil  cast  into  the  rim  of  the  pulley,  and  driven  by  a  belt  from  a 
line  of  shafting.  The  brake  was  driven  by  either  engine  as  re- 
quired. 

The  tests  usually  lasted  from  an  hour  and  a  half  to  an  hour 
and  three-quarters,  the  time  for  the  exercise  being  two  hours,  in- 
cluding starting  and  stppping.  At  each  five  minutes  a  gong  was 
struck  at  which  the  counter  and  steam  pressure  gauge  were  read, 
indicator  cards  were  taken  at  each  end  of  the  cylinder,  and  the . 
condensed  water  was  weighed  in  the  tank.  In  the  intervals  be- 
tween observations,  the  areas  of  the  diagrams  on  the  cards  were 
measured  with  planimeters,  the  initial  pressure  was  measured, 
also  the  pressures  at  cut-oflf,  release  and  compression,  the  per 
cent,  of  cut-oflf  was  determined,  and  the  mean  eflfective  pressure, 
and  mean  back  pressure,  if  any,  were  computed.  The  release 
and  compression  of  each  engine  was  constant  during  a  test,  and 
was  assumed  at  some  convenient  per  cent,  of  the  stroke  which  in- 
sured that  the  valve  was  then  closed.  The  cut-oflf  was  so  nearly 
constant  during  a  test  with  the  throttling  governor  on  the 
Harris-Corliss  engine  that  it  was  treated  in  the  same  way ;  when 
the  variable  cut-oflf  was  used  on  that  engine,  and  when  the  Porter- 
Allen  engine  was  tested,  the  cut-oflf  was  assumed  as  nearly  as 
could  be  estimated  from  the  card,  immediately  after  the  valve 
closed. 

These  data,  together  with  the  barometric  pressure  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  engine-room,  were  recorded  on  a  printed  form  or 
log,  while  the  test  was  in  progress.  The  piston  displacement  and 
clearance  for  each  end  of  the  cylinder  were  also  given. 

From  the  data  given,  were  calculated  and  recorded  on  the  log 
the  following  results  of  the  test : 

(a)  The  revolutions  per  mdnute ;  the  water  per  revolution  and 
the  water  per  horse-power  per  hour,  given  by  the  tank  measure- 
ment ;  the  indicated  horse-power  of  each  end  of  the  cylinder,  and 
the  total  indicated  horse-power. 
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(b)  The  average  was  found,  for  all  the  cards  taken  at  each  eii( 
of  the  cylinder,  of  the  initial  pressure,  the  apparent  cut-off,  th 
pressure  at  cut-off,  release  and  compression,  the  mean  effectiT 
pressure  and  the  mean  back  pressure,  and  these  averages  wei 
assumed  to  correspond  to  an  ideal  pair  of  cards  representing  th 
entire  test. 

(c)  The  volume,  including  clearance,  which  was  filled  wit 
steam,  at  cut-off,  release  and  compression,  being  readily  dete 
mined,  together  with  the  average  indicated  pressure,  the  weigh 
of  steam  in  the  cylinder  at  those  points  were  found  by  the  aid  < 
steam  tables.  This  calculation  was  made  for  each  end  of  the  cy 
inder  separately,  and  the  sum  of  the  weights  for  the  two  ends,  i 
a  given  point  of  cut-off,  was  called  the  weight  per  revolution  f< 
that  point.  It  is  properly  double  the  average  weight  per  strok 
To  the  weight  of  water  per  revolution  given  by  the  tank  was  addt 
the  weight  of  steam  per  revolution  at  compression,  and  the  su 
was  called  the  mixture  in  the  cylinder.  The  weight  of  steam  ! 
cut-off  and  at  release  was  divided  by  the  mixture  in  the  cylinde 
and  thereby  the  per  cent,  of  the  mixture  shown  by  the  indicat< 
at  those  points,  was  found. 

Thus  the  tests  were  made  to  show  as  special  points  of  interes 
the  water  per  horse-power  per  hour  actually  used,  the  amouj 
shown  by  the  indicator,  and  the  condensation  and  re-evaporatic 
in  the  cylinder.  The  tests  here  reported  are  numbered  from  1  \ 
49  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  made.  As,  however,  thj 
order  was  chosen  for  the  convenience  of  the  work  in  the  labor] 
tory,  and  to  give  proper  variety  of  instruction  to  the  differei 
classes,  the  order  in  which  they  are  presented  is  changed ;  the 
are  grouped  in  four  series,  and  each  series  is  arranged  in  order  < 
the  horse-power.  A  few  of  the  tests  are  omitted  because  in  thei 
some  of  the  conditions  assumed  to  be  constant,  varied. 

Abstracts  of  the  several  series  are  given  in  Tables  I.,  U,  HI 
and  IV. 
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The  first  series  was  made  on  the  Harris-Corliss  engine  nt 
mal  speed,  and  controlled  by  the  automatic  cut-off  governor, 
cut-off  varied  from  -^  of  one  per  cent,  to  41  per  cent,  of 
stroke,  and  the  indicated  horse-power  varied  from  1.78  to  1 
The  notable  feature  is  the  large  amount  of  water  per  horse-p* 
per  hour  at  small  powers,  amounting  to  149.29  pounds  foi 
smallest  power.  To  show  this  effect  more  clearly  the  curve 
of  Fig.  100  has  been  drawn  with  the  pounds  of  water  per  h 
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power  per  hour  for  ordinates,  and  the  number  of  horse-pow< 
abscisssB. 

The  tests  6,  7,  and  8,  placed  at  the  bottom  of  Table  L, 
made  with  considerable  back  pressure,  applied  by  throttlin| 
exhaust  steam  between  the  engine  and  the  condenser.  So  J 
may  be,  considering  the  small  number  of  tests,  they  show  th< 
advantage  of  excessive  back  pressure. 

The  second  series  was  made  on  the  same  engine  with  the 
matic  governor,  but  at  speeds  varying,  in  different  tests,  £rc 
to  50.4  revolutions  per  minute,  the  speed  for  each  test,  ho^ 
being  nearly  constant.  These  experiments  are  representc 
the  curve  A  C,  Fig.  100,  and  show  the  curious  fact  that  slow  s] 
show  better  economy  at  small  powers  than  high  speeds, 
larger  powers  the  curves  coincide  for  some  distance.    If  the 
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Fig,  101 

Oi[diiiate8-Water  pe|r  H.  P. 


parent  cnt-off  be  chosen  for  the  abscissae,  as  in  Fig.  101,  all  the 

;ts  of  both  series  fall  very  near  the  seme  curve,  indicating  that, 

bh  this  engine,  the  ef- 

iency    increases     with 

)  length  of  cut-oflf  up 

45   per  cent,   of   the 

oke,   and    that  it   ap- 

ars  to  depend  princi- 

Uy  on  the    length    of 

>off.      It     should     be 

d,   however,    that     at 

y     slow     speeds     the 

-wheel  was  insufficient, 

3      that     the      engine 

uld  not  pass  the  dead 

iters    if  much    power 

s  applied,  consequent- 

the   tests  that  varied 

jatly  from  normal  speed 

re    all    at   very   small 

wers.     The  third  series  was  also  on  the  Harris-Corliss  engine, 

t  the  automatic  governor  was  disconnected,  the  cut-off  for  each 

test  was  fixed,  and  the 
Fig.  102 


brdlna 
the  cylidder 
▲bsclfisce 


t^8-per  ce  at  of 

8ho^  rn  by  InQlcator. 
-appare  at  cut-oi  1 


engine  was  controlled 
by  a  Huntoon  throttling 
governor.  The  series  is 
represented  by  the  curve 
D  E  in  Fig.  100,  which 
shows  that  in  this  series 
the  efficiency  was  in  all 
cases  less  than  that  given 
by  the  automatic  gov- 
ernor. The  initial  press- 
ure in  the  cylinder  was 
usually  about  ten  pounds 
less  than  the  boiler  press- 
ure, a  sufficiently  nar- 
row margin  on  which  to 
govern. 
Fhe  fourth  series  was  made  on  the  Porter-Allen  engine  while 
ing  its  usual  duty  of  driving  the  shafting  and  apparatus  in  the 
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mechanical  engineering  and  electrical  engineering  laboratories, 
and  of  ventilating  the  New  Building.  Additional  power  was  ap- 
plied at  the  friction  brake  used  in  connection  with  the  tests  on 
the  Harris-Corliss  engine,  giving  a  range  of  from  17.80  to  35.04 
indicated  horse-power.  The  water  per  horse-power  per  hour  is 
represented  by  the  curve  F  G  in  Fig.  100.  The  tests  show  the 
great  disadvantage  of  running  an  engine  at  a  fraction  of  its  proper 
power,  though  the  considerable  back  pressure  occasioned  by  ex- 
hausting into  the  heating  system  of  the  New  Building,  materially 
increases  the  amount  of  water  per  horse-power  per  hour  used. 

The  large  condensation  and  consequent  re-evaporation  in  the 
cylinder  is  shown  in  each  of  the  abstracts  of  the  tests,  by  the 


■iM 


Fig.  103 


rdlnatek-per  oei  tt  of  mixture  In 
he  cylliraer  shown  by  Inc  Icator. 
AbacisssB-appare  it  cut-of '.. 


columns  16, 17  and  18.  This  is  much  more  noticeable,  as  is  to  be 
expected,  at  the  low  powers  of  the  first  and  second  series  than  in 
the  higher  powers  of  the  same,  or  in  the  third  and  fourth  series. 
It  is  quite  remarkable  that  the  per  cent,  of  the  mixture  of  steam 
and  water  shown  by  the  indicator  at  release  is  much  less  variable 
than  that  shown  at  cut-oflf. 

To  show  this  more  clearly.  Figs. 402,  103  and  104  have  been 
prepared  with  the  mean  apparent  cut-off  for  abscissae,  and  the 
per  cent,  of  the  mixture  of  steam  and  water  shown  by  the  indi- 
cator for  ordinates.  In  each  the  lower  curve  is  for  cut-off  and 
the  upper  curve  is  for  release.  Fig.  102  represents  both  series  I. 
and  series  II.  ;  for  it  has  been  shown  that  when  the  cat-off  is 
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taken  for  a  basis  of  comparison  tliey  reduce  to  one  series.  Fig. 
103  represents  series  III.,  and  Fig.  104  series  IV.  The  near  ap- 
proach of  the  upper  curve  of  Fig.  103  to  a  horizontal  line  is  par- 
ticularly noticeable.  These  diagrams  indicate  that  the  customary 
method  of  estimating  the  real  amount  of  water  per  horse-power 
per  Lour  from  that  shown  by  the  indicator  at  release,  is  proper, 
Provided  that  the  correction  added  be  determined  for  the  type 

Fig.  104- 


Ordinat^s-per  cebt  of  mixture  In 
the  cylinder  shown  by  indicator. 
Abeclsflse-appare  at  cut-off. 


size  of  engine  in  question.  Of  course  such  an  approximate 
^^^  %hod  is  to  be  recommended  only  when  direct  methods  cannot 
^^     «ipplied. 

^  ^fhe  tests  reported  in  the  paper  are  only  the  incomplete  begin- 

^^^gof  the  work  which  may  be  expected  from  the  laboratory;  at 

tti^  present  time  we  have  nearly  as  many  more  which  we  are  not 

t^a.Hy  to  report  on,  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  course  of  several  years 

^*^e  number  of  series  may  be  increased  and  made  more  complete* 

^^11  finally  conclusions  may  be  shown  which  will  be  of  material 

'^alue.     The  suggestions  indicated  by  those   already  made  will 

probably  be  modified,  but  it  is  thought  that  we  are  on  the  right 

track  to  accomplish  something  in  addition  to  the  very  important 

^ork  of  instructing  our  students. 

22 
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ca. 

THE  COURSE  IN  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING  AT 
THE  MASSACHUSETTS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOL- 
OGY AND  THE  LABORATORIES  OF  MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING  AND  APPLIED  MECHANICS. 

BY  OAXTANO  LANZA,  B08T0H,  XAS8. 

Any  one  engaged  in  teaching  Mechanical  Engineering  must 
value  very  highly  any  opportunities  he  may  have  to  submit  his 
work  to  the  inspection  and  criticism  of  those  who  are  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  the  profession.  It  is  very  natural,  there- 
fore, that  this  visit  of  the  Society  to  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  should  be  an  occasion  of  peculiar  gratification :  and  in 
extending  to  you  a  cordial  invitation  to  visit  the  departments  of 
Mechanical  Engineering  and  Applied  Mechanics,  it  is  with  the  hope 
that  you  will  feel  free  to  inspect  and  criticise  all  our  methods. 

Two  years  and  a  half  ago,  when  the  writer  was  called  upon  to 
take  charge  of  the  Mechanical  Engineering  department,  the  erection 
of  two  new  buildings  had  just  enabled  us  to  have  the  much  needed 
space  for  a  laboratory  and  drawing  room,  which  had  been  previ- 
ously crowded  into  such  small  corners  of  the  one  Rogers  building 
as  could  be  afforded  in  view  of  the  needs  of  other  departments. 
The  task  was  then  taken  up,  with  the  aid  of  Profs.  Schwamb  and 
Peabody,  of  organizing  the  course  and  the  laboratory  in  such  a  way 
as  seemed  to  us  best  suited  to  the  requirements  of  such  an  Engi- 
neering school  as  our  own. 

Before  going  farther,  it  should  be  said  that  by  "  the  laboratory  " 
is  meant  the  laboratory  of  Mechanical  Engineering  proper,  as  dis- 
tinct, on  the  one  hand,  from  the  Mechanical  laboratories  or  work- 
shops, and,  on  the  other,  from  the  laboratory  of  Applied  Mechanics, 
which  is  a  laboratory  for  investigating  the  Strength  of  Materials, 
and  also  distinct  from  the  Electrical  Engineering  laboratory  of 
Prof.  Cross. 

The  following  are  the  principles  which  have  guided  us  in  the 
development  of  the' course  and  the  laboratory: 

1.  The  proper  function  of  such  a  department  is  to  drill  tlie  stu- 
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dent  in  the  theoretical  (especially  mathematical  and  physical) 
principles  that  underlie  his  profession,  and  to  conduct  this  drill 
in  such  a  manner  that  he  may  be  able  to  apply  them  to  the  practi- 
cal cases  that  he  will  meet  after  he  leaves  the  school  and  enters 
active  life. 

2.  If,  instead  of  this,  the  student  is  taught  to  depend  upon 
fonnulse,  hand-book  rules,  or  raleof-thumb  methods,  instead  of 
upon  his  own  power  of  applying  principles  to  the  solution  of  his 
problems,  he  has  not  been  given  the  education  that  he  has  a  right 
to  expect. 

3.  In  order  to  accomplish  the  objects  stated,  as  large  a  practical 

element  as  time  will  allow  should  be  introduced,  in  the  recitation  • 

room,  the  drawing  room,  and  the  laboratory.     This  practical  work 

sliould  always  follow  and  not  precede  the  theoretical  instruction 

I>earing  upon  it.     The  student  should  be  made  familiar  with  the 

ixiachinery  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  market  to-day,  and  the 

^inodels  used   in   instruction,  the   illustrations,  and   the  practical 

applications  of  his  theory  should  all  have  to  do  with  modern  ma- 

c*liinery  and  not  with  obsolete  or  impracticable  combinations,  and 

tilie  style,  system,  conventions,  etc.,  used  in  the  instruction  in  draw- 

X  xig  should  be  such  as  would  be  suitiible  for  use  in  a  draughting 

^^3iBce. 

In  the  laboratory  he  should  be  drilled  in  just  such  work  as  he 
"Vrill  meet  with  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  this  work,  such 
^^  boiler  tests,  engine  tests,  measurements  of  power,  etc.,  should  be 
C3arried  on  with  machinery  of  such  proportions  as  would  be  em- 
ployed by  the  engineer,  and  the  conditions  of  working  and  the 
methods  of  conducting  the  experiments  should  be  those  suitable 
:for  use  in  practice. 

He  should  be  taught  to  perform  his  experimental  work  with  th6 
care  and  accuracy  necessary  to  insure  results  of  real  value,  and  he 
should  also  be  made  to  carry  on  experimental  investigation. 

4.  Besides  this  he  should  have  a  good  course  in  shop  work;  and 
his  graduating  thesis  should  consist  of  something  which  he  has  in- 
vestigated for  himself,  the  chief  value  of  the  thesis  being,  in  my 
opinion,  the  practice  the  student  acquires  in  carrying  on  original 
investigation  on  his  own  account. 

5.  Any  attempt  or  claim  of  a  technical  school  to  give  a  student 
an  education  which  will  supersede  that  given  subsequently  by  ex- 
perience in  practice,  or  to  send  him  out  an  accomplished  engineer 
is  futile  and  impossible. 
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The  regular  work  of  the  course  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

1.  The  Mathematics,  Physics,  and  Applied  Mechanics,  which  are 
given  outside  of  the  department ;  the  last  including  the  strength  of 
materials. 

2.  The  recitation-room  work. 

3.  The  drawing-room  work. 

4.  The  shop  work. 

5.  The  laboratory  work. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  importance  of  the  first.  A 
few  words  should,  perhaps,  be  said  about  the  instruction  in  Applied 
Mechanics,  which  is  also  in  the  charge  of  the  writer,  and  which 
extends  through  the  third  and  fourth  years.  In  this  course  the 
student  is  taught  the  strength  of  materials,  both  the  theories  and 
the  experimental  results,  and  is  also  given  practice  in  testing  in 
the  laboratory  of  Applied  Mechanics.  It  is  believed  that  besides 
understanding  the  principles  of  the  strength  of  materials,  he  should 
also  be  familiar  with  the  experimental  results  obtained  by  testing, 
especially  the  more  recent  tests  on  full-sized  pieces,  and  have  prac- 
tice in  performing  the  tests  himself. 

2.  In  regard  to  the  recitation-room  work  of  the  Mechanical 
Engineering  Department  proper,  it  begins  in  the  second  year  with 
a  study  of  the  principles  of  mechanism,  construction  of  gear  teeth, 
etc.,  given  by  Prof.  Schwamb ;  and  this  is  followed,  in  the  last  part 
of  the  year,  by  two  courses :  one  on  machine  tools,  and  the  other  on 
the  mechanism  of  cotton  machinery ;  the  object  of  these  courses 
being  to  familiarize  the  student,  after  his  study  of  the  principles  of 
mechanism,  with  the  shop  and  mill  machinery  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  market  to-day,  and  to  this  end  he  is  shown,  in  addition  to  his 
recitation-room  work,  the  machinery  in  our  own  shops  and  in  other 
shops  in  the  neighborhood,  and  also  the  cotton  machinery  in  the 
laboratory,  and  is  required  to  study  their  mechanism,  the  machines 
being  run  and  stopped  at  will  for  his  instruction.  Excursions  are 
also  made  to  cotton  mills  near  by. 

In  the  third  year  he  has  a  course  on  the  slide  valve  and  link,  on 
thermodynamics,  and  the  theory  of  the  steam  engine,  and  on  steam 
boilers,  all  given  by  Prof.  Peabody,  and  in  this  course  the  pi'actical 
work  of  the  laboratory,  boiler  and  engine  testing,  etc.,  is  kept  con- 
stantly in  view,  and  the  student  is  shown  how  his  work  will  apply 
to  such  tests  as  are  made  in  the  laboratory,  or  will  have  to  be  made 
by  him  in  practice. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  year  instruction  is  given  partly  by 
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f^o/.  Peabody,  and  partly  by  the  writer  on  a  variety  of  meclianical 

^^gin  Geiiug    subjects,   as    dynamometers,    governors,    fly-wheels, 

fipriD^fl,  rotative  effect,  effect  of  reciprocating  parts,  balancing  of 

engines,  injectors,  steam-pumps,  cylinder  condensation,  hydraulics, 

etc. 

In  -the  second  half  year  a  course  on  turbines  is  given  to  all  the 
stnd^-rits,  and  an  option  is  also  given  them  during  the  second, 
and  2^  portion  of  the  first  half,  year,  between  a  course  on  Marine 
Engi  -KHieering,  Locomotive  Construction,  or  Mill  Engineering.  It  is 
prol>^=^l)le  that  ere  long  the  number  of  these  options  will  be  increased. 


DRAWING. 

Ir^       this  connection  care   is   taken  to   have  the  drawings  made 
accoxr^Jing  to  a  system  suitable  for  use  in  the  workshop;  so  that 
the  ^-fudent  shall  not,  when  he  goes  into  practice,  make  such  blun- 
ders    as  to  omit  dimensions  over  all,  or  employ  a  fanciful  variety  of 
metX^ods  of  putting  on  his  dimension  lines,  or  make  other  similar 
misti^kes.     He  is  first  taught  to  make  working  drawings  from  his 
owr^     measurements  of  the  piece,  actual  parts  of  machines  being  used 
and.    xiot  model-makers'  models.     He  has  also  to  make  the  necessary 
dra^^X'ings  in  c(5nnection  with  his  course  on  mechanism  and  gear 
coft  &truction. 

^^'t:!  the  third  year  the  class  makes  detail  drawings  of  the  different 

par*tis  of  some  machine,  as  an  engine  lathe,  a  planer,  etc.,  and  when 

th^^^  are  completed,  assembly  drawings  from  their  detail  drawings, 

80  "tliat  they  may  know  how  to  set  up  a  machine.     In  the  latter  part 

01  t:lie  third  year  they  are  required  to  make  some  mechanism  designs. 

^^^  of  last  year's  designs  was  a  set  of  cone  pulleys  for  a  lathe, 

^rira.nged  so  as  to  give  a  variation  of   speeds  changing  by  equal 

ana  uunts. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  year  a  course  is  given  by  Prof. 

Seliwamb  of  boiler  drawings  and  machine  designs.     In  these  designs 

tl*e  proper  strength  for  the  different  parts  is  taken  into  account, 

and  the  student  is  obh'ged  to  study  thoroughly  every  detail,  just  as 

lie  would  if  the  entire  responsibility  for  the  manufacture  and  the 

success  of  the  machines  designed  rested  upon  him. 

SHOP   WORK. 

The  shop  work,  which  is  in  charge  of  Prof.  Schwamb,  includes 
^I'pentry,  pattern  making,  forging,  chipping,  filing  and  machine 
tool  work.     It  begins  with  the  second  year  and  extends  through  the 
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fourth.  On  the  part  of  Prof.  Schwamb  an  invitation 'i8  extended 
to  you  to  visit  the  shops,  and  to  inspect  the  work  done  by  the  stu- 
dents. The  proper  method  of  conducting  instruction  in  shop  work 
has  been  publicly  discussed  on  a  great  many  occasions,  and  the 
methods  pursued  at  tlie  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  arc 
well  known.  It  is  with  no  desire  to  start  a  discussion  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  merely  to  express  a  personal  opinion,  tliat  we  state  onr 
view  that  this  method  works  best  with  our  classes  where  the  stu- 
dents have  a  great  many  other  duties  at  the  same  time  as  well  as 
their  shop  work. 

THE   MECHANICAL   ENGINEERING   LABORATORY, 

The  objects  to  be  accomplished  in  such  a  laboratory  are  tliree- 
fcdd. 

1.  To  give  to  the  students  practice  in  the  performance  of  boiler 
and  engine  tests,  pump  tests,  measurement  of  power,  and  other  ex- 
perimental engineering  work  that  they  are  liable  to  be  called  upon  to 
])erform  in  the  practice  of  their  profession  ;  and  this  work  should  be 
conducted  on  a  practical  scale,  the  conditions  under  which  the  tests 
are  made  being  those  of  actual  practice. 

2.  To  give  to  the  student  skill  in  making  original  investigations, 
and  in  making  them  with  such  care  and  accuracy  that  the  results 
may  be  of  real  value  to  the  engineering  community. 

3.  To  publish  the  results  of  such  investigations  from  time  to 
time,  and  thus  to  add  gradually  to  the  common  stock  of  knowl- 
edge. 

The  student  l>egins  laboratory  work  at  the  middle  of  the  third 
year,  the  last  part  of  that  year  being  devoted  to  a  drill  in  making 
steam-engine  tesls.  The  laboratory  work  is  then  continued  through 
the  fourth  year,  and  consists  partly  of  a  more  extended  drill  in  the 
usual  mechanical  engineering  tests  of  boilers,  pumps,  power,  etc., 
and  also  contains  a  large  amount  of  original  experimental  investi- 


gation. 


APPARATUS  AND  WORK  OF  THE  LABORATORY. 


The  following  partial  list  of  the  apparatus  of  the  laboratory  will 
make  it  possible  to  explain  intelligibly  the  character  of  the  work 
which  we  are  now  doing. 

The  laboratory,  of  which  a  plan  is  shown  in  Fig.  109,  contains 
as  a  portion  of  its  equipment, 
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1.  An  80  H.  p.  Porter-Allen  engine,  which  also  furnishes  power 
to  the  New  Building  and  to  the  Mining  Department. 

2.  A  16  H.  P.  Harris-Oorliss  engine,  furnished  with  a  throttle 
governor  in  addition  to  its  own  automatic  cut-off  governor,  either  of 
which  can  be  used,  the  other  being  thrown  out  of  action  for  the 
time  bdlng.  The  automatic  cut-off  governor  is  also  furnished  with 
a  lever  by  means  of  which  we  may  so  load  it  as  to  vary  the  speed 
of  the  engine  at  will. 

3.  A  surface  condenser  (in  which  the  condensing  water  passes 
outside  of  the  tubes)  arranged  so  that  it  can  be  readily  put  in  com-r 
munication  with  the  main  steam  pipe  from  the  boiler  or  with  the 
exhaust  of  the  Harris-Corliss,  the  condensed  steam  being  delivered 
into  a  tank  on  scales  where  it  can  be  weiorhed. 

4.  A  surface  condenser  (in  which  the  condensing  water  passes 
through  the  tubes),  connected  with  the  exhaust  of  the  Porter- Allen 
and  delivering  the  condensed  steam  into  a  tank  on  scales  where  it 
can  be  weighed. 

This  condenser  is  also  arranged  in  sections  so  that  the  condens- 
ing water  may  be  passed  back  and  forth  once,  twice  or  three  times, 
at  the  option  of  the  experimenter. 

5.  A  nicely  made  Prony  brake  for  the  pui'pose  of  using  up  and 
of  weighing  the  work  done  by  either  engine ;  also  the  use  of  another 
Prony  brake  in  the  Applied  Mechanics  Laboratory. 

6.  The  four  horizontal  tubular  boilers  used  for  furnishing  steam 
for  power  and  heating  purposes  to  the  Rogers  and  the  New  Building. 

7.  Steam  and  vacuum  pumps  as  follows:  one  Worthington,  two 
Blake,  one  Knowles  steam  pumps,  and  one  Deane  vacuum  pump. 

8.  One  Mack  injector. 

9.  A  machine  specially  made  for  determining  the  ratio  of  the 
tensions  on  the  tight  and  loose  side  of  a  belt  when  the  pulley  and 
belt  slide  over  each  other  with  different  speeds. 

10.  A  machine  for  determining  by  actual  weighing  the  sum  of 
the  tensions  required  to  enable  a  belt  to  carry  a  given  power  at  a 
given  speed  with  not  more  than  a  given  amount  of  slip. 

11.  A  mercury  column. 

12.  A  Swain  turbine  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  be  run 
and  experiments  can  be  made  on  the  work  done,  the  water  used, 
etc.,  under  different  gates. 

13.  A  transmission  dynamometer. 

14.  A  Wliitin  card,  an  English  drawing  frame,  a  Lowell  speeder, 
fly  frame  and  ring  frame,  a  Mason  mule. 
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Besides  these  a  good  supply  of  indicators,  thermometers,  ganges, 
aiiemoineters,  and  other  accessory  apparatus. 

We  also  make  use  for  experimental  purposes  of  a  Brown  40  H.  P. 
engine,  a  liorizontal  tubular  boiler,  a  Deane  pump,  and  Hancock  in- 
spirator and  a  number  of  looms,  which  are  in  the  mechanical  labora- 
tories on  Garrison  Street. 

This  list  of  apparatus  will  perhaps  make  it  possible  to  explain 
the  character  of  the  work  done. 

1.  In  regard  to  the  work  of  the  kind  referred  to  under  the 
firet  head  we  are  well  equipped  for  making  careful  and  complete 
boiler  tests — engine  tests  in  which  the  water  passing  through  the 
engine  is  condensed  and  weighed,  measurements  of  power,  calorim- 
eter tests,  pump  tests,  valve  setting,  etc.  For  the  power  measure- 
ments we  make  use  of  the  cotton  machinery. 

2.  In  regard  to  the  part  which  it  is  intended  that  the  laboratory 
should  fill  in  matters  of  original  investigation,  it  may  be  said  that 
it  is  perfectly  feasible  to  have  a  great  deal  of  such  work  done  at 
the  hands  of  the  students,  provided  only  the  necessary  supervision 
is  exerted  to  arrange  the  work  properly,  and  to  see  that  it  is  accu- 
rately done. 

This  is  accomplished  in  this  laboratory  both  with  tests  intended 
for  drilling  the  students  in  the  processes,  and  also  with  those  in- 
tended exclusively  for  original  investigation. 

Thus  each  engine  test  is  made  to  fill  some  place  in  a  series  of 
cut-offs,  of  speeds,  of  back  pressures,  etc.,  with  either  throttling  or 
automatic  cut-off. 

There  are  now  on  file  results  of  about  80  carefully  conducted 
tests,  which  have  been  made  the  subject  of  two  theses;  one  by  Mr. 
A.  L.  Fitch  and  one  by  Mr.  Thos.  W.  Fry,  and  an  account  of  them 
is  given  you  in  Prof.  Peabody's  paper  at  this  meeting. 

Our  boiler  tests  also  are  to  be  used  as  means  of  systematic  inves- 
tigation, on  the  value  of  different  coab,  grate  areas,  height  of 
bridge  wall,  etc.,  etc. 

We  have  also  appai*atus  for  testing  the  transmission  of  power 
by  belting,  which  is  a  problem  that  we  have  been  at  work  upon 
for  some  time. 

As  it  had  been  pointed  out  by  Prof.  Holman  of  this  Institute 
that  the  great  discrepancy  of  results  in  the  ordinary  friction  theory 
of  belting  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  different  experimenters  used 
different  speeds  of  slip,  we  made  a  large  number  of  experiments  on 
the  different  results  obtained  with  different  speeds  of  slip,  and  then 
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by  attaching  counters  to  a. series  of  shafts,  and  varj^ng  the  power 
transmitted  at  will,  we  were  able  to  ascertain  a  somewhat  average 
value  for  the  slip  of  8  and  10  inch  double  belts  transmitting  differ- 
ent powers.  Then  obtaining  our  coefficient  of  friction  by  using 
this  slip  we  found  Briggs'  and  Towne's  coefficient  of  .42  altogether 
too  liigh  and  a  coefficient  of  .27,  much  nearer  the  truth.  But  now 
we  liave  an  apparatus  in  which  we  hang  a  transmitting  shaft  by 
two  belts  to  the  driver  and  driven  shaft,  the  two  last  being  in  one 
hne,  and  through  this  combination  drive  a  brake  on  which  we  can 
vary  the  power  at  will.  Then  by  means  of  levers  we  load  the 
»>elts,  thus  ascertaining  the  least  tension  necessary  to  transmit  a 
certain  power  at  a  certain  speed,  measuring  the  corresponding  slip 
^y  eounters.  These  experiments  are  described  in  my  paper  on  belt- 
''^^S^  presented  at  this  meeting,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  work  is 
^ritirely  new. 

Tlien  with  our  condenser  we  try  a  number  of  experiments  on 
^flSc3iency  of  condensers,  etc. 

The  cotton  machinery  is  used  for  four  purposes  : 

1 .  To  teach  the  second  year  the  mechanism  of  the  machiner3\ 

2.  To  teach  the  fourth  year  how  to  operate  it,  and  to  adjust  it 
^^^  ^uit  the  different  numbers  and  qualities  of  yarn  that  it  is  desired 
^^^    rnake. 

3 .  For  power  measurements. 
-4r.  For  original  investigation. 

This  rough  outline  of  the  work  done  in  the  laboratory  will  ex- 
l^*^i»in  to  you  the  direction  in  which  we  are  working. 

LABORATORY   OF   APPLIED   MECHANICS. 

The  description  of  this  laboratory,  a  plan  of  which  is  shown  at 
^*  ^  ^  end  of  this  paper,  will  be  very  brief.  It  is  essentially  a  strength 
^^   materials  laboratory.     It  contains: 

1.  An  Olsen  50,000  lbs.  testing  machine  for  tension  and  com- 
l^t^ession. 

2.  Accessory  apparatus  devised  at  the  Institute  for  determining 
^^le  modulus  of  elasticity. 

3.  A  50,000  lbs.  transverse  testing  machine  suited  to  determine 
the  breaking  strength  and  deflection   of  full-size  beams  up  to  25 
feet  span,  under  concentrated  or  distributed  loads;  also  the  strength 
of  framing  joints,  full  size. 

4.  Arrangements  for  subjecting  a  number  of  full-size  timber 
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beams  at  once  to  a  moderate  load,  and  determining  the  effect  oi 
time,  and  also  of  seasoning  under  load  upon  their  deflection  and 
breaking  strength. 

5.  A  macliine  for  testing  the  strength  of  mortars  and  cements. 

6.  Machinery  for  determining  the  breaking  strength  of  shafting 
subjected  to  a  twist  by  actually  transmitting  power  through  it,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  a  transverse  load  con^esponding  to  the  pull  ol 
the  belt. 

Also  arrangements  for  determining  the  twist  and  deflection  of 
shafting  under  combined  twisting  and  bending  due  to  the  belt  pull, 
and  studying  the  effect  of  different  distances  of  hangers  and  posi- 
tions of  pulleys  upon  the  twist  and  deflection  of  the  shaft. 

The  object  of  this  laboratory  is  to  give  the  students  a  practical 
familiarity  with  the  behavior  of  the  materials  themselves  when 
subjected  to  such  stresses  as  occur  in  practice;  and  it  is  believed 
that  whenever  possible  the  pieces  should  be  full  size,  and  the  con- 
ditions  as  nearly  those  of  actual  practice  as  possible. 

We  have  alreadv  ascertained  a  number  of  constants  for  use  in  de 
terminiug  the  transverse  strength  of  timber,  and  we  intend  to  dc 
the  same  for  shafting,  besides  making  other  experimental  invest! 
gations  on  the  strength  of  materials. 
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TRANSMISSION  OF  POWER  BY  BELTING. 

-AN    ACCOUNT  OF  THE  WORK   DONE   UPON  THIS  SUBJECT   IN   THE 
MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING  LABORATORY  OF  THE  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY. 

BT  OAETANO  LANZA,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

It  is  well  known  to  mechanical  engineers  that  the  rules  for 
^determining  the  proper  width  of  leather  belting  to  carry  a  given 
I>ower  at  a  given  speed  differ  enormously  from  each  other.  Any 
^^e  may  readily  satisfy  himself  of  the  trutli  of  this  statement  by 
^  glance  at  the  "  Use  of  Belting,"  by  John  H.  Cooper,  where  he 
^^^^ill  find  such  a  mass  of  different  rules,  that  he  will  need  some 
farther  evidence  on  the  subject  before  he  can  decide  which  rule  is 
^*iglit,  and  which  rules  are  wrong. 

The  greater  part  of  these  rules  are  no  better  than  guesses ;  being 
^>^erely  the  practice  of  this  or  that  mechanic,  based  upon  no  ex- 
P^i'i  mental  evidence  whatever. 

-Rules  of  this  character  will  not  be  considered  in  this  paper,  and 
^iily  those  will  be  discussed  which  have  as  their  basis  some  experi- 
*^iontal  investigation,  whether  correct  or  incorrect ;  but  even  these 
differ  in  their  results,  in  some  cases,  by  as  much  as  one  hundred 
P^r  cent. 

During  the  last  two  years  we  have  been  carrying  on  a  series  of 
^^periraents  in  the  laboratory,  with  a  view  of  solving  this  problem 
^^itli  such  completeness  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the 
Correctness  of  the  results.  At  the  present  time  we  are  engaged 
^^pon  one  of  these  series,  which  we  believe  to  be  the  final  one,  and 
^^'liieh  must,  by  the  time  it  is  completed,  give  us  a  definite  answer 
^^  the  problem  which  we  set  out  to  solve.  The  work  done  upon 
^he  subject  has  formed  part  of  the  regular  laboratory  work,  and 
^^^o  the  subject  of  two  theses — one  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Purinton,  and 
^*^e  other  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Merrill. 

An  account  of  this  work,  and  a  summary  of  the  results  obtained, 
^^ill  now  be  given  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  determined ; 
^Ut  beforehand  I  will  state  briefly  what  had  already  been  done  by 
^tilers. 
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The  only  experiments  of  wbicli  the  writer  is  aware  are  the  i 
lowing : 

1°.  By  General  Morin. 

2°.  By  Henry  R.  Towne  of  the  Yale  &  Towne  Company. 

3°.  By  Edward  Saw^'er  of  Charlestown,  Mass. 

4°.  By  Professor  S.  W.  Holman  of  the  Massachusetts  Institi 
of  Technology. 

(1°)  As  to  those  of  Morin,  he  used  a  fixed  cast-iron  drum,  o^ 
which  hung  the  belt,  the  ends  hanging  vertically,  and  being 
equal  lengths ;  these  two  ends  he  loaded  with  equal  weights,  a 
then  added  weight  un  one  side  until  the  belt  slipped,  and  tl 
determined  the  two  tensions  Ji  on  the  tight  side,  and  T2  on  1 
loose  side.  He  then  determined  the  co-efficient  of  friction, y,  fr< 
the  formula 


.__  hyp  log  7;  -  hyp  log  T^ 


The  results  obtained  by  him  are  as  follows: 

Kew  belting  on  smooth  cast  iron,  dry 0.284 

'  New  belting  on  smooth  cast  iron,  wet 0.877 

New  belting  on  rough  cast  iron 0.281 

Old  belting  on  rough  cast  iron 0.277 

He  does  not  state  what  was  the  speed  wuth  which  the  belts  w 
slipping  when  he  obtained  these  results. 

(2°)  Mr.  Henry  R.  Towne   performed  his  experiments   in 
same  way,  only  that  he  allowed  his  belts  to  slip  at  a  speed 
nearly  200  feet  per  minute  as  he  could  judge  by  the  eye. 

He  obtained  as  result/ =  0.58;  but  he  and  Mr.  Robert  Bri 
recommend  for  use  two-thirds  of  this,  ovf=  0.42. 

(3°)  Mr.  Edward  Sawyer,  of  Charlestown,  used  also  a  fi; 
drum,  and  performed  the  experiments  in  the  same  way  as  the  ot 
two,  with  this  exception — that,  when  he  had  loaded  the  heavy  s 
sufficiently  to  make  the  belt  slip,  he  then  placed  additional  load 
light  side,  until  he  just  stopped  the  slipping  ;  then,  calculating 
co-efficient  of  frictions  by  the  same  formula,  he  obtained  resi 
varying  from  0.12  to  0.17.  Whichever  of  these  results  is  used, 
rule  for  finding  the  ratio  of  the  tension  on  the  tight  and  lo 
sides  of  a  belt  is  given  by  the  formula 

T 
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where  e  =  Napierian  base,  and  0  =  circular  meaeure  of  arc  of  con- 
tact between  the  belt  and  the  pulley ;  and,  having  this  ratio,  it  is 
easy  to  compute  the  width  of  belt  necessary  to  convey  a  given 
power  at  a  given  speed. 

4"^.  In  1882  Professor  S.  W.  Holman  of  the  Physical  Department 

of  the  Institute  of  Technology  undertook  a  set  of  experiments 

with    a  view  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  thfe  enormous  discrepancy 

in  the  results  of  the  different  experimenters.     He   caused   the 

pnlley  to  slide  under  the  belt,  hanging  weights  on  the  loose  side 

of  the  belt,  and  attaching  the  other  end  to  a  spring  balance. 

He  found  that,  with  a  low  speed  of  slip,  he  obtained  as  low  a 

result  as  0.12,  while  with  a  speed  of  200  feet  per  minute  he  obtained 

about  0.58  and  intermediate  values,  with  intermediate  speeds  of 

slip  ;  hence  that  the  co-efficient  of  friction  varies  with  the  speed  of 

slip. 

One  important  function  of  the  laboratory  of  mechanical  engi- 
tieei-ing  is  to  undertake  and  carry  on  original  investigations  of 
^^gineering  problems.  Recognizing,  therefore,  the  importance  of 
the    belting  problem,  we  set  out  to  determine  : 

1^.  What  is  the  average  value  for  the  speed  of  slip  which  we 
^^^lize  in  practice  under  ordinary  conditions  of  working  ? 

2^.  What  is  the  co-efficient  of  friction  which  is  obtained  with  the 
^"^^xage  speed  of  slip? 

^  S°.  How  does  the  co-efficient  of  friction  vary  with  the  different 
'^  i  ^tx  <is  of  belt  and  of  pulleys  ? 

Ihis  work  has  been  made  a  part  of  our  regular  laboratory  work, 
^^c3  was  also  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  two  theses  already 
^^"^ontioned. 

-A.  summary  of  the  results  obtained  up  to  the  end  of  the  last 
^^liool-year  will  now  be  given,  but  I  will  preface  it  by  the  following 
^*^  marks  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  procedure  and  the  nature  of  the 

The  slip  tests  were  made  entirely  on  7-inch,  8-inch,  and  10-inch 
double  belts,  by  loading  them  with  a  known  horse-power  by  means 
^f  a  nicely  made  Prony  brake  on  which  the  power  used  could  be 
"^'eiglied.     These  tests  were  made  as  follows :  Placing  a  fixed  load 
^n  the  brake,  readings  of  counters  attached   to  the  driving  and 
driven  shafts  were  taken  at  definite  intervals ;  and,  the  diameters 
^^tlie  pulleys  being  known,  the  slip  of  the  belt  was  readily  com- 
puted. 
The  slip  of  these  belts  under  ordinary  loads  was,  on  an  average, 
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about  3  feet  per  minute.  Experiments  were  then  made  upon 
machine  driven  by  power,  and  specially  designed  for  the  purpose^ 
where  a  pulley  was  caused  to  slide  under  the  belt  at  such  a  rat^ 
of  speed  as  might  be  desired ;  and  thus  the  ratio  of  the  tensions  ^ 
and  hence  the  coefficient  of  friction  under  various  speeds  of  slip-^ 
was  determined. 

The  average  value  of  this  co-efficient  under  a  speed  of  slip  o  ^ 
3  feet  per  minute  would  seem  to  be,  in  the  light  of  these  test^ 
about  0.27,  corresponding  (if  the  admissible  stress  per  inch  o^ 
width  be  taken  at  66|  pounds)  to  the  rule  that  a  belt  1  inch  wid  -1 
must  travel  1,000  feet  per  minute  to  transmit  one  horse-power. 

This,  it  will  be  seen,  requires  much  wider  belts  than  Briggs^^ 
and  Towne's  rule,  to  take  0.42  for  co-efficient  of  friction  ;  and,  a^ 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  never  realize  in  practice  while  driving,  a  sli 
anywhere  near  200  feet  per  minute,  which  was  the  slip  used  i 
Mr.  Towne's  experiments. 

I  will  next  proceed  to  give  the  summaries. 


SUMMARY  OF  TESTS  MADE  IN  188a-84. 


No.  of 
Experi- 
ments. 


1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 


Kind  of  Belt. 


Old  oak* tanned. . 

((        it 

Raw  hide 

It       tt 

<(       •< 
New  oak.tanned. 

Rubber 

New  oak-tanned. 

Raw  bide 

i(       (I 

i(       (< 
Old  oak-tanned . . 


Side  next 
Pulley. 


Hair, 

Flesh, 
Hair, 

Flesh, 
Hair, 


t  ( 


Flesh, 


Hair, 
FJesh, 
Hair, 
Flesh, 
Hair, 


(< 


Flesh, 


Maximnm 

Minimum 

Nature  of 

Co-effi- 

Co-effi- 

Pulley. 

cient  of 

cient  of 

Friction. 

Friction. 

Lagged, 

0.2700 

0.2500 

<( 

o.27ao 

0.2570 

(( 

0.2660 

0.2460 

<< 

1.0420 

0.9825 

«t 

0.5695 

0.5250 

(( 

0.8800 

0.8340 

ti 

0  2850 

0.26'iO 

ft 

0.2900 

0.2640 

«( 

0.8780 

0.3450 

Cast  iron, 

0.3860 

4< 

0.1440 

f< 

0.1710 

(( 

0.2510 

(1 

0.2650 

«t 

0.2260 

l« 

0.1560 

(( 

0.1793 

Humid- 
ity. 


0.89 
0.86 
0.49 
0.44 
0.44 
0.44 
0.38 
0.39 
0.89 
0.43 
0.48 
0.48 
0.48 
0.48 
0.55 
0.55 
0.44 


Speed  of 
blip,  in 

Feet,  per 
Minute. 


1.91 
1.91 
1.91 
1.91 
1.91 
1.91 
1.91 
1.91 
1.91 
1.72 
1.91 
1.91 
1.91 
1.91 
1.91 
1.95 
1.75 
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SUMMARY  OF  SLIP  TESTS,  1884-85. 


N-o.  of 


1 

3 

6 
6 

1 
2 
8 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 
9 

10 
11 

7 
12 

8 
13 

9 
14 
15 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 


Description  of  Belt. 


10"  double  beU. 


tt 

€t 

it 

(( 


(i 
<< 
tt 
tt 
tt 


it 
<< 
<< 
tt 
*t 


8"  double  belt. 


«• 
tt 
tt 
tt 


tt 

tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 


tt 
<( 

(( 
(( 

tt 


10"  double  belt. 


tt 

tt 


tt 
tt 


tt 
tt 


8"  double  belt. 
tt        tt        tt 


ft 
tt 

tt 
ft 
tt 
tt 


tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
ft 
tt 
tt 


tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
«f 
(( 

4< 


7"  double  belt. 
((        <«        It 


tt 
it 
it 
tt 


tt 
tt 
tt 


tt 
ti 
tt 
tt 


Speed  of 
Belt,  in 

Horse- 

power 

Peet,  per 

trans- 

Minute. 

mitted. 

1811 

14.69 

1850 

11.12 

1365 

10.23 

1385 

8.81 

1414 

5.81 

1411 

5.81 

1537 

14.69 

1586 

11.12 

1605 

10.28 

1630 

8.81 

1666 

6.81 

1664 

5.81 

1315 

8.88 

1308 

11.75 

1298 

12.66 

1597 

6.11 

1610 

8.21 

1548 

8.88 

1593 

10.15 

1536 

11.75 

1576 

12.05 

1528 

12.66 

1568 

13.99 

1517 

15.47 

1617 

6.11 

1631 

8.21 

1617 

10.15 

1600 

12.05 

1591 

13.99 

1589 

15.47 

Speed  of 
Slip,  in 

Feet,  per 
Minute. 


14.76 
9.64 
7.13 
5.75 
8  57 
8.34 

10.98 
7.49 
6.52 
4.61 
2.70 
2.14 

4.88 
5.41 
8.12 

1.53 
1.97 
3.44 
4.65 
2.20 
5.14 
4.09 
4.68 
8.71 

2.70 
4.29 
5.70 
6.90 
6.85 
7.94 


Remarks. 


Inclined  at  about 
45°  to  the  horizon. 
The  belt  was  very 
slack. 


Nearly  vertical. 
The  belt  was  very 
slack. 


The  belt  was  now 
tightened  to  about 
ordinary  tightness. 

The  belt  was  now 
tightened  to  about 
orainary  tightness. 


Horizontal  belt. 
This  belt  was  rather 
slack. 


It  will  be  seen  that,  when  the  belts  experimented  upon  were 
<^Minarily  tight,  the  speed  of  slip  of  these  belts  had  for  its  greatest 
^a]  lie  5.41  feet  per  minute,  and  that  a  rough  average  might  be 
^^ken  at  about  3  feet  per  minute. 

I  will  next  proceed  to  give  a  summary  of  the  tests  for  deter- 
^^ining  the  co-efficient  of  friction  during  1884-85,  a  part  of  which 
^cire  done  as  regular  laboratory  exercises,  and  a  part  by  Mr.  A.  L. 
■'^orrill  for  his  theses. 
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The  suminarv  is  as  follows  : 


SUMMARY  OF  FRICTION  TESTS  MADE  BY  MR.  MERRILL. 


HAIR  SIDE  NEXT  PTTLLBY. 


HAIR  BIDE  NEXT  PULLEY. 


Test  No. 

Speed  of 

in  Feet, 

per 
Minute. 

Ratio 

of 

Tensiomi. 

Co-effi- 
cient of 
Friction. 

Test  No. 

Speed  of 

Slip, 
in  Feet, 

per 
Minute. 

Ratio 

of 

Tensione. 

Co-effi- 
cient of 
Friction. 

1 

2.09 

2.22 

0.256 

21 

6.84 

2.89 

0.275 

2 

2.09 

2.28 

0.255 

22 

6.84 

2.41 

0.280 

8 

2.09 

2.22 

0.255 

28 

6.84 

2.48 

0.290 

4 

2.09 

2.28 

0.255 

24 

6.84 

2.58 

0.800 

5 

2.09 

2.28 

0.255 

25 

6.84 

2.67 

0.813 

6 

2.09 

2.08 

0.285 

26 

7.00 

2.88 

0.887 

7 

2.09 

2.02 

0.225 

27 

7.10 

2.96 

0.345 

8 

2.09 

2.08 

0.225 

28 

7.00 

2.88 

0.880 

9 

2.09 

2.02 

0.225 

29 

7.00 

2.90 

0.889 

10 

2.09 

2.08 

0.225 

30 
Average, 

7.00 

2.90 

0.389 

Average, 

2.09 

2.12 

0.240 

6.92 

2.64 

0.810 

HAIR  BIDE  NEXT  PULLEY. 


FLESH  BIDE  NEXT  PULLEY. 


11 

2.88 

2.81 

12 

2.83 

2.38 

13 

2.83 

2.38 

14 

2.83 

2.39 

15 

2.83 

2.41 

16 

2.38 

2.49 

17 

2.88 

2.49 

18 

2.38 

2.50 

19 

2.38 

2.49 

20 

2.38 

2.51 

Average, 

2.605 

2.398 

0.270 
0.275 
0.275 
0.275 
0.280 
0.290 
0.290 
0.291 
0.290 
0.294 

0.278 


31 

2.09 

1.93 

82 

2.09 

1.18 

38 

2.09 

1.92 

84 

2.09 

1.92 

85 

2.09 

1.91 

Average, 

2.09 

1.92 

86 

8.38 

2.27 

87 

8.88 

2.18 

38 

3.38 

2.16 

39 

8.88 

2.17 

40 

8.88 

2.16 

Average, 

3.38 

2.19 

41 

7.00 

8.20 

42 

7.00 

8.17 

43 

7.00 

8.11 

44 

7.00 

8.06 

45 

7.00 

8.05 

Average, 

7.00 

8.12 

0.210 
0.210 
0  210 
0.210 
0.210 

0.210 


0.260 
0.250 
0.246 
0.248 
0.246 

0.250 


0.870 
0.867 
0.861 
0.857 
0.855 

0.868 
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^o.  of 
Dient. 

Kind  of  Belt. 

Side  next 
Pulley. 

Nature  of 
Pulley. 

Co-effi- 
cient of 
Friction. 

Speed  of 
Slip,  in 

Feet,  per 
Minute. 

XS 

Oak-tanned 

Hair 

Cast  iron, 
<< 

«< 

«( 

(< 

(< 

tt 

(« 

<< 

It 

(< 

it 

(< 

4< 
« 
<( 
«< 
*t 
<< 
<« 
<< 
(< 
t* 
« 
<t 
(( 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 

0.776 

0.45 

0.82 

0.51 

0.87 

0.80 

0.88 

0.88 

0.86 

0.84 

0-42 

0.86 

0.88 

0.88 

0.45 

0.88 

0.45 

0.42 

0.52 

0.74 

0.67 

0.48 

0.87 

0.82 

0.87 

0.81 

0.82 

0.60 

0.58 

0.57 

288.0 

19 

Flesh 

238.0 

!^0 

Hair 

210.0 

21 

Flesh 

210.0 

22 

«< 

15.4 

23 

Hair 

15.4 

24 

<< 

15.0 

25 

15.0 

26 

Flesh 

15.0 

27 

WW 

Rftir 

16.9 

S8 

Flesh 

16.9 

S9 

Raw  bide 

flair 

14.9 

M 

i<      *t 

Flesh 

14.9 

31 

»(      << 

Hair 

15.1 

32 

«f       (< 

Flesh 

15.1 

88 

<(      i< 

Hair 

18.9 

84 

<<      *i 

Flesh 

18.9 

35 

<(       (« 

Hair 

14.9 

86 

•  <       (( 

Flesh 

14.9 

87 

<(       «i 

12.8 

88 

i<       (t 

<< 

12.8 

89 

Oak-tanned 

Hair 

12.7 

40 

12.7 

41 

12.7 

42 

Flesh 

12.4 

43 

<( 

12.4 

44 

i« 

12.4 

45 

Raw  hide 

<« 

12.5 

46 

t€               ti 

t( 

12.5 

47 

(i               €t 

«< 

12.5 

I  will  next  give  a  table  which  exhibits  a  comparative  view  of 
the  results  thus  far  referred  to  under  a  variety  of  aspects. 


Co-effl- 

cient  of 

Friction. 


Miorin    

^o^ne  (experiments) 

Towne  (given  to  be  used. . 

^^'wyer 

M.  E.  Lab.,  with  slip  of  8 
feet  per  minute 

23" 


0.27 


reqnired 

to 

Tt 

transmit 

corre- 

1 H.  P.  at 

spond- 

1,000  Ft. 

per 
Mlnnte, 

in  l{)8. 

in  Lbs. 

22.2 

55.2 

89.8 

6.8 

45.0 

12.0 

105  0 

72.1 

to 

to 

79.6 

46.6 

57.8 

24.8 

Ti  +  Tt 
corre- 
spond- 


in  Lbs 


% 


77.4 
45.6 
57.0 

177.0 
to 

126.2 

82.6 


required 

to 

Tt 

transmit 

corre- 

IH.P.at 

spond- 

1,600  Ft. 

iog. 
in  Lbs. 

per 
Minute, 

in  Lbs. 

86.8 

14.8 

26.2 

4.2 

30.0 

8.0 

70.0 

48.0 

to 

to 

53.0 

31.0 

88.5 

16.5 

Ti  +  Tt 
corre- 
spond- 
in  Lbs. 


51.6 
30.4 
38.0 
118.0 
to 
84.0 

55.0 
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It  would  seem  reasonable,  that  with  a  belt  travel  of  about  1,500 
feet  per  minute,  whicli  is  about  the  speed  of  the  belts  used  in 
making  the  slip  tests,  the  speed  of  slip  should  not  be  more  than 
about  three  or  four  feet  per  minute  ;  and  this  would  necessitate  a 
co-effi(jient  of  friction  of  about  0.27,  which  means  tliat  the  belt 
should  have  a  strain  of  55  pounds  per  horse-power  transmitted. 

This  is  the  value  of  the  co-efficient  of  friction  deduced  as  an  aver- 
age b}'  Mr.  Merrill  in  the  tests  which  he  made  for  his  thesis. 

It  is  also  evident,  that  if  we  use  a  higher  co-efficient,  as  0.42, 
we  must,  in  order  to  realize  it,  have  a  strain  upon  the  belt  of  only 
38  pounds  per  horse-power  transmitted ;  but  then  we  should  have 
a  speed  of  slip  much  larger  than  would  be  suitable  to  use  in  prac- 
tice: and  that,  if  we  determine  the  width  of  the  belt  on  the  basis 
of  3S  pounds,  and  then  strain  it  more,  we  are  no  longer  keeping 
within  the  limits  of  safety  intended. 

Moreover,  while  the  work  described  above  would  seem  to  throw 
a  great  deal  more  light  upon  the  problem  of  belting,  there  are  two 
objections  that  might  theoreticallj'  be  raised  to  this  form  of  exper- 
iment, which  objections  can  only  be  refuted  by  another  form  of 
experiment. 

These  objections  are  the  follow- ing  : 

1^  Is  the  ratio  of  tensions  the  same  when  the  belt  is  driving 
as  when  either  the  belt  slides  over  the  pulley,  or  the  pulley  under 
the  belt  ? 

2°.  Is  the  ordinary  friction  theory  correct  for  a  driving-belt? 

In  regard  to  this,  I  will  say,  that  the  few  experiments  we  have 
thus  far  made  this  year  show  very  conclusively  that  these  results 
are  nearly  correct.  It  will  be  observed  that  by  means  of  the 
brake  and  the  counter  we  are  able  to  determine  7\  —  Tf'y  and,  in 
order  to  determine  Ti  and  Tj,  we  must  first  have  some  other  func- 
tion of  the  tensions  besides  their  difference.  We  have  been  re- 
lying upon  the  frictional  machine  to  supply  this  want  by  giving 
us  the  ratio  of  the  tensions.  In  the  work  we  are  now  doing, 
however,  we  are  actually  weighing  the  sum  of  the  tensions,  or 
Ti  +  Tj,  and  thus  we  can  determine  I\  and  T^.  Professor  Pea- 
body,  Professor  Schwamb,  and  myself  have  all  had  a  hand  in 
getting  up  this  new  apparatus  for  the  laboratory ;  but  we  had  it 
ready  for  use  only  about  two  weeks  ago,  and  hence  our  results  are 
but  few,  and  some  of  them  are  doubtless  partially  vitiated  by  the 
inexperience  of  the  students  when  first  put  on  these  tests. 
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However,  the  results  which  we  have  point  very  clearly  to  a  con- 
firmation of  tlie  conclusions  drawn  fronn  the  preceding  results. 

The  machine  itself  I  will  not  stop  to  describe,  but  will  merely 
say  that  the  power  is  transmitted  from  the  driving-shaft  to  another 
shaft  in  the  same  line  through  an  intermediate  shaft,  which  is 
hung  from  these  by  two  belts  of  equal  length  ;  the  pulleys  being  of 
equal  diameter.  Thence  the  power  passes  to  a  brake,  where  it  is 
weighed.  Now,  the  boxes  which  contain  the  hanging-shaft  are 
attached  to  levers,  by  means  of  which  the  sum  of  the  tensions 
on  each  of  the  belts  by  which  it  is  suspended  can  be  weighed. 
Then  counters  are  attached  to  each  shaft  in  the  series,  and  also 
to  the  brake. 

Thus  we  can,  by  means  of  the  brake  and  counter  readings, 
determine  Ji  —  T^  for  any  given  case,  and  then  Ti  +  T^  by  direct 
weighing ;  hence  Ji  and  T^  are  determined  without  the  assump- 
tion of  any  friction  theory. 

This  machine  enables  us  to  answer  either  of  the  following  ques- 
tions ;  viz. : 

1°.  In  order  to  transmit  a  given  power  at  a  given  speed  of  belt, 
what  is  the  least  value  of  Ti  +T2  with  which  we  can  succeed 
to  drive  at  all,  without  having  the  belt  slip  off?  what  is  the  speed 
of  slip  we  obtain  under  these  conditions?  and  what  the  values  of 
T^and  7;? 

2°.  If  a  given  power  is  to  be  transmitted  with  a  given  speed, 
and  the  speed  of  slip  is  not  to  exceed  a  given  quantity,  what  is 
the  value  of  Ti  +  T^  required  for  the  purpose?  and  what  are  Ti 
and  7;  ? 

These  questions  can  be  definitely  answered,  and  then  the  ques- 
tion of  width  of  belt  is  to  be  determined  by  so  fixing  it  that 
it  shall  be  able  to  bear  the  required  value  of  T  without  injury 
and  without  losing  its  tightness.  And  the  amount  of  strain  which 
should  be  put  upon  it  is  determined  thus :  if  we  assume,  with 
Briggs,  a  safe-working  strength  of  66|  pounds  per  inch  of  width 
through  the  lace  holes,  we  merely  need  to  divide  Ti  by  66f  to  get 
the  width  of  belt  required. 

I  will  now  give  the  results  of  the  few  experiments  which  have 
l^een  made  thus  far : 
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It  will  be  seen  that,  in  transmitting  about  five  horse-power,  the 

least  value  of  Tx  +  T^  with  which  it  was  possible  to  run  was  150 

pounds  =  30  pounds  per  horse-power :  this  is  the  value  we  should 

obtain  by  using  0.58  for  co-efficient  of  friction,  the  value  obtained 

\yy  experiments  of  Towne ;  but  we  then  should   have  a  speed  of 

slip  of  about  50  feet  per  minute,  which  is  manifestly  very  much  in 

excess  in  what  is  either  safe  or  economical  to  allow.     On  the  other 

hand,  we  obtain  much  better  running  with  276  or  300  pounds  for 

Tx   +  T^s  250  being  rather  light ;  and  this  gives  a  speed  of  slip  of  3 

to  12  feet  per  minute.     Now,  275  pounds  for  five  horse-power  is  55 

pounds  per  horse-power,  which  is  just  what  we  should   obtain  by 

using  a  co-efficient  of  friction  of  0.27. 

"While  there  are  doubtless  some  discrepancies  in  these  few  ex- 
periments, which  will  be  eliminated  as  soon  as  we  have  a  larger 
nxxmber,  and  while  we  shall  before  long  be  able  to  make  out  a 
t^ble  showing  exactly  how  much  we  must  strain  our  belts  to 
aocjomplish  any  desired  result  as  to  transmission  and  slip,  which 
ta-tle  will  furnish  us  readily  the  proper  sizes  of  belt  to  use  for  any 
g'i'ven  case,  nevertheless  even  what  has  been  done  is  sufficient  to 
^T-iable  ns  to  say  with  certainty  that  a  co-efficient  of  friction  of 
0^-42  is  altogether  too  large,  and  is  never  realized  in  practice,  as 
^Ixe  belts  are  in  practice  strained  more  than  this  co  efficient  implies, 
*^T>d  also  that  a  co-efficient  of  0.27  is  much  nearer  the  truth,  and 
*>^^nce  that  our  rules  for  belting  if  based  upon  the  latter  would  be 
*^*^xiich  nearer  correct  than  if  based  upon  the  former. 

ADDED  SINGE  THE  MEETINa. 

Mr,  n,  R.  Towne, — Professor  Lanza's  experiments  cover  the 
'^^lost  thorough  investigation  of  the  efficiency  of  belting  as  a  means 
^^f  transmitting  power,  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  yet  been  pub- 
^ished.     The  subject  is  one  of  great  interest  and  importance,  and 
it  is  straiige  that  it  had  not  been  sooner  brought  within  the  rapidly 
enlarging  field  of  exact  determination  and  rule  based  upon  experi- 
mental investigations  conforming  so  closely  to  the  conditions  of 
actual  practice  as  to  make  sure  that  the  results  arrived  at  are  sub- 
stantially identical  with  tliose  obtaining  in  use. 

In  1S67  I  undertook  to  determine  the  co-efficient  of  friction  of 
leather  belting  on  cast-iron  pulleys  by  means  of  a  series  of  work- 
shop experiments,  made  carefully,  but  with  no  other  apparatus 
than  a  few  pulleys,  belts  and  weights.     My  experiments  and  their 
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results  were  published  fully  in  the  Journal  of  the  FranJdin  Insti 
tute  for  February,  1868,  the  preceding  number  of  wliich  contained 
a  discussion  of  the  theory  of  belt  transmission,  and  also  working 
tables  and  rules  (based  on  the  co-efficient  determined  by  me)  pre- 
pared by  my  friend  the  late  Robert  Briggs  of  Philadelphia,  at 
whose  suggestion  I  had  taken  up  the  subject  The  absence  of 
satisfactory  data,  and  the  need  of  better  information  on  this  sob 
ject  at  that  time,  was  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  results  em- 
bodied in  the  above  two  papers,  which  are  usually  referred  to  as 
"'Briggs's  and  Towne's  Experiments,"  were  subsequently  copied, 
adopted  and  referi*ed  to  by  nearly  every  writer  of  general  text- 
books on  engineering  who  treats  of  belting,  such  as  D.  K.  Clark 
and  Professor  W.  C.  Unwin,  of  London  ;  Professor  Beuleanx,  of 
Berlin,  and  numerous  American  authors.  This  general  acceptance 
of  the  results  of  those  early  experiments  is  my  excuse  for  referring 
to  tliem  now,  and  for  oflEering  the  following  brief  explanation  of 
the  difference  between  those  results  and  the  recent  work  of  Prof. 
Lanza. 

For  nearly  twenty  years  the  experiments  referred  to  above  have 
been  generally  accepted  as  offering  a  reliable  guide  to  practice  in  the 
matter  of  belting,  notwithstanding  the  crudeness  of  the  means  em- 
ployed in  making  them,  and  the  further  fact  that  the  method  of 
conducting  the  tests  had  been  fully  set  forth  in  the  original  publi- 
cation. The  period  which  has  thus  passed  has  been  one  of  great 
progress,  and  has  seen  wonderful  advances  in  all  mechanical  arts. 
It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  the  better  knowledge  thus  obtained  has 
been  applied  to  a  reinvestigation  of  a  subject  of  such  importance, 
and  that  the  results  indicated  by  the  latter  are  such,  and  are  so 
pi'esented,  as  to  afford  a  much  more  reliable  guide  than  any  data 
previously  existing.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  Professor  Lanza 
will  continue  his  investigations,  and  will  finally  reduce  his  results 
to  convenient  tabular  form  for  reference  and  use. 

The  most  prominent  point  of  difference  between  the  recent  ex- 
periments and  the  earlier  ones  is  the  fact,  now  for  the  first  time 
clearly  brought  out,  that  the  speed  of  slip  between  the  belt  and  the 
pulley  is  a  factor  of  prime  importance  in  determining  the  co-effi- 
cient of  friction.  The  earliest  experimenter,  General  Morin,  of 
Paris,  whose  investigations  of  friction  have  been  a  standard  of 
reference  for  a  generation,  in  his  report  gives  no  information  as  to 
the  speed  of  slip,  thus,  tacitly  at  least,  leaving  it  to  be  inferred 
either  that  such  speed  was  a  constant  factor,  or  else  that  it  is  an 
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unimportant  one.     The  experiments  of  the  present  writer  above 

referred  to  were  made  under  the  approximately  uniform  condition. 

of  200  feet  per  minute  slip.     This  fact  was  clearly  stated  in  the. 

original  publication,  where  it  was  also  explained  that  this  speed 

wa^s  adopted  as  the  slowest  which  permitted  of  substantial  uniform- 

ity  under  the  various  conditions  of  test  with  the  crude  apparatus. 

oix^ployed.     Professor  Lanza's  experiments,  with  his  refined  and 

a  pparently  perfect  apparatus,  show  that  in  practice  the  speed  of 

slips  never  reaches  so  high  a  figure,  and  probably,  under  proper 

oonditions,  rarely  exceeds  2  or  3  per  cent,  of  this  rate.     The  other 

e^cperiments  referred  to  in  Professor  Lanza's  paper,  those  of  Mr. 

Sawyer  and  Professor  Holman,  approximate  much  more  closely 

to  the  conditions  of  practice  in  this  regard,  the  latter  investigator 

having  discovered  the  chief  explanation  of  the  discrepancies  in 

previous  work  by  proving  that  variations  in  the  speed  of   slip 

Hroiild  cause  changes  in  the  co-efficient  of  friction  ranging  from 

.12  to  .58. 

In  view  of  the  time  when,  and  the  conditions  under  which  the 

experiments  of  the  writer  were  made,  no  apology  is  offered  for  the 

fact  that  they  must  now  be  set  aside  in  favor  of  those  arrived  at  by 

-E^rofessor  Lanza  with  his  elaborate  and  beautifully  designed  testing 

^I>X>aratus.     It  is  somewhat  consoling,  however,  to  know  that  the 

^^\7"C8tigationB  of  Professor  Holman,  and  the  recent  work  done  by 

-f^**ofessor  Lanza,  both  show  that  at  the  speed  of  slip  of  200  feet 

P^x-  minute,  a  co-efficient  of  .68  to  .82  is  developed  (the  average 

^^    four  tests  reported  by  Professor  Lanza,  with  speeds  of  slip  rang- 

i^S  from  210  to  238  feet  per  minute,  gives/ =  .639),  thus  fully 

^^^intirming  the  correctness  of  the  results  obtained  in  my  experi- 

^^^^nts  notwithstanding  the  crudeness  of  the  apparatus  employed. 

^fter  carefully  reviewing  our  experiments,  Mr.  Briggs  and  I 
^^^xisidered  it  prudent  to  reduce  our  co-efficient  of  friction  of  .68 
^y  one-third,  and  therefore  assumed  for  practice/ =  .42,  and  on 
^  *^  is  latter  value  the  tables  in  Mr.  Briggs's  paper  were  based.  In  the 
^^ght  of  Professor  Lanza's  experiments,  so  far  as  published,  I  fully 
^c^ncur  in  his  determination  of  a  co-efficient  of  .27  as  being  more 
^^arly  correct  than  .42. 

In  conclusion   I  will  express  the  hope  that  Professor  Lanza's 

Experiments  may  be  continued  and  extended  until  their  indications 

Hf^ve   settled  conclusively  all   important   points   involved    in    the 

'transmission  of  power  by  belting.     I  would  suggest,  also,  that  his 

Apparatus,  which  is  at  present  so  arranged   that  the  belts  are  verti- 
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cal,  should  ultimately  be  modified  so  as  to  place  tlie  belts  in  hori- 
zontal position,  and,  also,  that  the  experiments  should  cover  the 
ordinary  range  of  conditions  as  to  relative  sizes  of  driving  and 
driven  pulleys.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  also,  that  the  experiments  may 
throw  some  light  upon  the  question  of  very  high  belt  speeds  as 
aflEecting  the  efficiency  of  transmission  and  the  durability  of  belts, 
and,  finally,  that  the  results  arrived  at  in  all  of  these  respects  may 
be  reduced  to  such  convenient  and  simple  form  as  to  come  into 
general  acceptance  and  use. 
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ccrii. 

NOTES  ON  COMPARATIVE  VALVES  OF  METAL 
SURFACES  FOR   WARMING  AIR. 

BT  W.  J.  BALDWIN,  KBW  TOBK  CITY. 

The  experiments  reported  here  were  made  by  the  writer,  assisted 
by  Mr.  F.  W.  Wright,  of  New  York  City,  and  extended  over  a 
period  of  one  year. 

Their  prime  object  was  to  ascertain  the  best  form  to  give  what 
is  known  as  "  compound  coil-radiator  "  surface,  viewing  it  from 
the  commercial  stand-point. 

In  doing  this  some  data  and  much  general  information  were 
collected  which  may  be  of  value  to  the  members  of  this  Society ; 
incomplete  though  the  results  may  be  from  a  purely  scientific 
point  of  view.  It  must,  therefore,  be  remembered  our  investiga- 
tions were  not  in  the  interest  of  pure  science,  and  progressed  only 
in  any  one  direction,  to  the  extent  of  showing  whether  we  were  on 
the  road  to  accomplish  our  prime  object,  or  whether  we  were  mak- 
ing a  retrograde  movement,  and  were,  therefore,  often  suddenly 
interrupted  and  a  new  mode  of  procedure  adopted,  or  a  new  form 
of  coil  tried. 

It  may  be  explained  here  for  those  who  do  not  follow  the  im- 
provements in  air-heating  surfaces  that  "  compound-coil  surface" 
is  the  covering  of  the  pipes  of  an  ordinary  box-coil  with  a  spiral 
or  helically  coiled  wire,  which  is  again  wound  in  the  helical  form 
around  the  pipe  of  the  coil.  A  section  of  pipe  covered  in  this 
manner  is  shown  in  Fig.  124. 

To  warm  air  with  plain  box-coils  requires  from  six  to  twelve 
pipes  in  height,  when  set  in  rows  directly  over  each  other,  to  make 
the  air  sufficiently  hot  to  maintain  the  heat  of  rooms  in  cold 
weather  with  the  limited  supply  of  air  that  will  pass  through  flues 
and  registers  with  natural  draft  currents,  the  temperatures  vary- 
ing from  110°  to  150°  Fahr.  at  the  registers,  with  pressure  of  steam 
ranging  between  2  and  10  pounds,  and  other  conditions,  such  as 
length  of  flues,  their  position  in  outer  or  inner  walls,  etc.,  being 
factors  against  or  for  the  temperatures. 

With  cast-iron  surfaces  covered  with  tapering  prongs  and  known 
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as  "pin  sill-faces,"  a  depth  of  6j  inclies  will  give  results  eqaal  to  ft 
common  box-eoi!  ten  pipes  liigli ;  and  eliotild  the  velocities  be 
qniekened,  the  "pin^'  heater  will  pass  the  increased  quantity  of 
air  witliout  apparent  diuiinntion  of  its  temperature  and  with  an 
increased  condensation  of  water,  wliereas  the  plain  box-coil  will  at 
once  show  a  fall  of  temperature  due  to  tlie  increased  qnantity  of 
air,  and  will  show  but  a  com  pant  lively  slight  increase  of  water 
condensed. 

By  progressive  changes  in  box-coils  covered  with  this  "  second- 
ary "  surface  we  have  reduced  the  number  of  pipes  in  height  for 
coils,  until  we  find  that  with  two  pipes  in  height  and  with  about 
the  same  floor-space  occupied  by  the  "  pin  "  radiator,  we  can  con- 


dense equal  or  greater  quantities  of  water,  with  equal  or  greater 
results  in  air-warming. 

The  points,  I  think,  that  will  be  of  interest  to  the  members  will 
be  our  method  of  receiving  the  water  of  condensation  ;  the  tem- 
peratures at  wiiicli  the  air  generally  leaves  coils  or  heaters,  and  the 
average  of  the  water  condensed  for  the  different  heaters  for  a  given 
time,  with  the  progressive  forms  of  the  new  coils- 
After  making  experiments  with  different  forms  and  nnmbors  of 
pipes  in  height  of  the  new  coil — which  I  will  call  "  secondarj-Bur- 
face"  coil — and  with  "  pin-surface  "  and  other  old  forms,  we  found 
that  we  were  getting  variations  so  great  in  the  quantities  of  water 
(apparently)  condensed  that  something  must  be  wrong  witli  onr 
method. 

In  all  these  trials  we  were  taking  steam  at  about  50  pouoda  pres- 
sure from  the  boiler  and  reducing  it  through  a  "  Curtis  "  regalat- 
ing  valve  {a)  to  20  pounds,  with  slight  variations,  thence  pasung 
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it  to  a  rei'L'iving  cylinder  (S),  9  inuhes  in  dimneter  by  42  inches 
long,  as  shown  at  Fig.  125,  vvitli  a  eteam-trap  {«)  at  the  lower  end 
to  take  away  the  water  separated  or  condensed. 

From  this  separating  cylinder  We  again  rtduced  the  preBsnrta 
through  a  "  Handren  &  Robins"  regulating  valve  (d)  to  2,  5,  or 
10  pounds  pressure,  as  required  for  the  tests,  the  object  of  the 
latter  ralve  being  to  secure  a  constant  pressure  in  the  heatere  under 
test,  and  which  we  fonud  could  be  done  Within  the  limits  of  one- 
quarter  of  a  pound. 

The  steam  as  it  passed  through  the  latter  valve  was  assumed  to 
beat  maximum  density.     It  was  certainly  as  free  of  water  wlieu 
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it  expanded  through  the  regulator  as  we  can  hope  to  get  it  in  best 
practice. 

Our  first  method  of  receiving  the  water  of  condensation  was  to 
use  the  Hawes  steam-trap  on  the  return  end  of  each  coil  or  radia- 
tor, the  trap  being  used  in  the  ordinary  manner.  Difficulty  was 
found  in  adjusting  the  traps  to  pass  only  the  water  of  condensation, 
and  after  using  them  some  time,  and  comparing  the  resnlts,  it  was 
apparent  we  were  getting  that  which  would  be  of  little  practical 
use  witk  short  tests,  as  the  amounts  of  water  varied  so  greatly  for 
20-minnte  tests  for  the  same  heaters  under,  as  far  as  could  be  seen, 
similar  conditions.  It  would  appear  that  the  amount  of  water  for 
a  number  of  consecutive  tests  should  give  the  actual  average,  but 
apparently  there  was  an  element  of  uncertainty,  caused  presumably 
by  the  draft  of  steam  through  the  radiators  disturbing  water 
tliat  could  lodge  in  the  bottoms  of  bases  or  in  tlie  enlargement  of 
fittings   below   the   line  of   the  bottom  side  of  the  oatlet^pipes. 
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When  the  trap  was  "  blown  through  "  the  passing  steam  drew  the 
pockets  empty,  and  these  places  had  to  fill  before  any  considerable 
quantity  of  water  ran  off  by  the  trap.  This  water  could  not  be 
accounted  for,  and  in  the  "pin  "  radiator  of  six  sections,  on  account 
of  the  large  flat  bottoms  of  its  sections,  this  water  made  a  consider- 
able factor.  In  the  small  pipe-coil  of  only  16  1-inch  pipes,  38 
inches  long,  it  was  probably  not  one-tenth  of  the  amount.  The 
great  internal  surface  of  the  pin-sections  compared  to  the  small 
internal  surface  of  the  pipe  affected  the  results  when  agitated,  as 
all  these  surfaces  are  covered  with  beads  of  water  draining  slowly 
toward  the  outlet. 

It  might  be  well  to  remember  here  that  we  were  making  compar- 
ative trials  only  between  heaters  for  our  own  purpose,  and  that 
previous  to  this  we  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  take  into  consid- 
eration matters,  apparently  slight  in  themselves,  which  we  found 
afterward  could  not  be  neglected,  such  as  a  particular  way  of 
branching  pipes,  feeding  different  heaters  under  test  at  the  same 
time,  or  other  little  matters  which  may  appear  as  I  go  along. 

The  water,  as  it  left  the  traps,  was  received  into  iron  buckets  of 
equal  size  and  weight.  Some  vapor,  or  steam,  passed  the  traps  or 
had  to  be  allowed  to  pass  to  assure  us  we  were  not  holding  water 
back.  This  vapor  condensed  on  the  sides  of  the  buckets,  and 
would  in  itself  be  suflicient  to  destroy  the  value  of  any  but  prelimi- 
nary and  comparative  tests.  The  condensation  in  the  pipes  lead- 
ing to  the  heaters  from  the  main  also  brought  an  error  into  the 
result  which  should  be  eliminated  by  careful  tests  of  the  pipe 
alone,  and  a  constant  error  established  for  time,  but  for  our  pur- 
pose of  comparison  we  again  omitted  to  take  it  into  consideration, 
as  all  were  served  alike,  and  as  the  condensation  from  plain  direct 
surface,  as  this  would  be,  would  always  be  against  the  heater  doing 
the  greatest  duty. 

To  prevent  condensation  on  the  sides  of  the  pails  we  tried 
receiving  the  water  of  condensation  under  water  from  the  traps 
in  the  receiving  pails,  noting  the  rise  of  temperature  of  the 
water  in  the  pails  for  comparison.  As  we  had  to  contend  against 
the  cooling  of  the  water  in  the  iron  pails,  we  substituted  wooden 
ones,  our  objections  to  not  using  them  earlier  being  variations  in 
their  weights,  due  to  soakage,  and  the  inability  to  drain  them 
quickly.  We  still  found  too  great  variations  for  results  from  the 
same  heaters,  the  steam  leakage  from  the  traps  now  entering  into 
the  problem,  as  it  was  all  condensed  in  the  pails ;  the  trap  with  the 
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greatest  percentage  of  leakage  destroj'iag  the  compftriBon,  and  the 
leakage  in  anj  case  raiBing  the  qaaotity  of  water  above  that 
actudlly  condeneed  by  the  heater.  This  warranted  us  in  going  no 
further  in  tliis  direction,  and  proved  conclnaively  tliat  it  was 
impoBBible  to  get  accurate  results  as  to  the  water  (condensed  by  this 
Bt^le  of  trap,  or,  in  fact,  from  any  trap,  and  tliat  the  attempt  to 
ineasnre  the  units  of  heat  by  the  rise  in  temperature  of  water, 
wliether  discharged  through  a  trap  or  not,  could  not  be  relied  - 
upon  so  long  as  the  accuracy  of  a  trap  or  any  other  means  of 
drawing  water  from  a  heater  could  not  be  assured,  tlie  latent 
lieat  of  the  eBcaping  vapor  being  a  large  and  unknown  factor. 

^t  this. time  I  determined  to  receive  the  water  of  condensation 
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^Uder  pressure  and  by  gravity  only,  or,  in  other  words,  by  oeerflow, 
^Hd  without  traps,  receiving  only  the  water  which  wouhl  ovei-flow 
t>j  the  natural  increase  for  a  given  time.  The  arrangement  Bhowu 
**i  Fig.  126  was  then  substituted  and  used  at  the  drip-pipe  of  each 
«»  eater.  It  consisted  of  a  galvanized -iron  cylinder,  a,  8J  incheb  long 
Viy  6  inches  in  diameter,  not  including  the  bulges  of  the  heads. 
It  had  an  air  and  vent  cock  6,  a  ground  union  joint  c,  with  ^-inch 
pipe  connection  d  d,  and  valves  e  and^.  These  cylinders  were 
rnade  of  No.  22  iron,  double-seamed  and  soldered,  and  safely  bore 
90  pounds  pressure,  and  would  presumably  bear  the  full  boiler- 
pressure  with  safety. 

By  this  means  the  water  of  condensation  and  the  air  was  drawn 
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away  from  the  lieaters  before  the  tests  were  commenced,  through 
the  valve  c  and  the  pipe  d^  into  a  pail.  When  all  was  nicely 
warmed  the  valve  e  was  closed  and  the  valve  /  opened  and 
water  allowed  to  nin  into  the  cylinder  for  an  indefinite  time,  but 
sufliciently  long  to  assure  us  the  effect  of  blowing  at  the  cock  e  had 
been  overcome  by  the  filling  of  pockets  or  depressions  in  the  pipes 
or  castings,  and  that  only  water  which  overfiowed  was  being 
received.  Then  the  cocky*  was  closed  for  a  moment  and  the  cylin- 
der removed  and  another  substituted ;  the  test  commencing  from 
the  moment  of  closing^,  the  water  forming  during  the  time  of 
the  chano:e  being  held  in  the  pipe  connections  and  allowed  to  run 
into  the  cylinder  the  moment  the  union  was  screwed  tight,  air 
being  allowed  to  escape  by  the  cock  h  until  vapor  appeared. 

At  the  end  of  twenty  minutes  the  valve/*  was  closed,  signifying 
the  end  of  one  test  and  the  commencement  of  another,  and  so  on 
for  a  number  of  hours. 

The  cooling  of  the  cylinders  between  tests  and  the  steam 
necessary  to  warm  them  were  not  taken  into  consideration. 

After  adopting  this  method  we  found  the  water  of  condensa- 
tion to  be  very  much  more  uniform,  and  the  first  four  consecutive 
trials  gave  3  lbs.  14  ozs.,  3  lbs.  14  ozs.,  3  lbs.  13  ozs.,  and  3  lbs.  13^ 
ozs.,  for  an  experimental  secondary-surface  heater,  two  pipes  high, 
directly  over  each  other,  by  six  pipes  wide  and  42  inches  long  over 
bends  and  headers,  made  of  J-inch  pipe  with  18  pounds  of  No.  14 
round  wire  forming  the  secondary  surface,  the  nominal  heating- 
surface  being  30  square  feet,  the  actual  pipe-surface  being  13  square 
feet,  and  the  secondary  wire-surface  being  22.5  square  feet.  By 
"  nominal  surface  "  is  meant  the  commercial  rating. 

At  the  same  trial  six  sections  of  "  pin  "  center-connection  indi- 
rect radiators,  nominal  surface  60  square  feet,  gave  5  lbs.  8^  ozs., 
5  lbs.  7|  ozs.,  6  lbs.  7^  ozs.,  and  5  lbs.  8f  ozs.,  this  being  the  standard 
heater.  The  variations,  as  you  may  see,  were  no  greater  than  an 
ounce,  whereas  by  our  former  methods  it  often  exceeded  a  pound 
for  the  same  heater  on  20-minute  tests. 

Our  results  were  so  regular  by  this  method  that  we  went  no  fur- 
ther in  this  direction,  reasoning  that  we  were  getting  the  actual 
water  condensed,  plus  the  condensation  in  the  J"  inlet  pipe  and  valve 
and  that  formed  in  the  drip-pipes  and  cylinders  which  received  the 
water,  and  which  may  be  assumed  approximately  to  be  not  over 
six  ounces  per  square  foot  of  the  exposed  pipe  or  cylinder. 

In  all  the   comparisons   drawn   hereafter,  whenever  the  term 
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air  entering  box,  63.25°  Fahr.;  air  leaving  box,  170°  Fahr.;  velocity 
at  month  of  outlet,  244  feet  per  naiiuite.  Standard  heater — Water 
oondensed  per  sqnare  foot  (nominal),  4.725  ounces  per  hour ;  steam 
pressure,  2J  pounds;  air  entering  box,  61.5°  Fahr.;  air  leaving 
box,  157°  Fahr. ;  velocity  at  mouth  of  outlet,  266.7  feet  per  min- 
ute. 

Tliis  gave  a  higher  temperature  of  air  with  less  velocity  and 

slig^lntly  more  water  condensed  for  the  trial  heater  than  for  the 
standard. 

^Tial  2. — A  trial  heater  was  then  used  of  two  pipes  high  and 
six  pipes  wide,  with  3  pounds  of  No.  14  round  wire  per  pipe — 
or  jnst  half  the  former  trial  heater — ^and  the  results  were:  Trial 
lieater,  30  square  feet  nominally  ;  water  condensed  per  square  foot 
(noixiinal),  5.71  ounces  per  hour;  steam  pressure,  4  pounds;  air 
entoring,  69.5°  Fahr.;  air  leaving,  140°  Fahr.;  velocity  at  top  of 
outlet,  220  feet  per  minute. 

Standard  heater,  60  square  feet  nominal ;  water  condensed  per 
square  foot  (nominal),  3.91  ounces  per  hour ;  air  entering,  71.5° 
I^a.l>.r. ;  air  leaving,  157°  Fahr. ;  velocity  at  top  of  outlet,  230.5  feet 
P^i*  minute.  Figure  129  shows  cross- 
^^otion  of  this  trial  heater,  and  the  prin- 
^'p>al  point  to  be  observed  is  the  great 
^^i^ouut  of  work  done  bv  tlie  two  lower 
^'^Ws  of  tubes  of  a  heater,  even  when 
^h^  conditions  are  somewhat  unfavora- 
bly, as  indicated  by  the  slow  motion  Fio.  129. 
^^  the  air  through  the  standard  heater  compared  with  the  foregoing 
^*'ial.  The  velocities  of  the  air  entering  the  boxes  were  noted  in 
^*^^is  trial  (No.  2)  to  be  180  feet  per  minute  for  the  trial  coil  and 
-*-^0  feet  for  the  standard  heater. 

Trial  3. — With  the  same  coils,  when  the  conditions  of  air  were 
^^out  the  same,  but  with  10  pounds  of  steam,  the  condensation 
'^as  6.25  ounces  per  hour  for  the  coil  and  4.4  ounces  for  the  pin 
v^ominal  surface). 

Atmospheric  conditions  seem  to  affect  the  velocities  of  air 
through  the  heaters,  and  also  appeared  to  affect  the  amount  of 
Condensation. 

Trial  4. — This  trial  was  made  on  a  damp  day.     The  trial  heater 
Was  four  pipes  high  by  six  pipes  wide,  and  was  the  same  in  every 
respect  as  the  trial  heater  in  No.  1.     Trial  heater  gave  water  con- 
densed per  square  foot  (nominal),  3.48  ounces  per  hour,  with  10 
24 
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and  will  be  alluded  to  as  "  compound  coil,"  and  Rhoald  they  I 
plj  alluded  to  ae  "  pin  "  and  coil,  the  former  will  mean  the 
ard  heater  of  six  sections  and  the  latter  the  trial  heater  for  th 

Early  we  found  there  was  uo  necessity  for  making  the  eon: 
coil  higher  than  four  pipes. 

Trial  1. — A  trial  coil  of  componnd  form  made  of  }-inoh 
four  pipes  high  by  six  pipes  wide,  with  3  pounds  of  No,  14 
wire  in  the  helical  form  on  each  pipe,  with  an  assumed  n 
or  commercial  value  of  60  square  feet,  an  actual  plain  sur 


24.5  square  feet,  and  a  secondary  or  wire  surface  of  45  squa: 
was  then  tried  against  a  standard  heater  of  60  square  feet  oi 
nal  or  commercial  surface,  and  an  actual  snrface  of  50.22 
feet— natural  draft  only  being  used.  The  inlets  to  th 
boxes  were  each  one  square  Jvoi  in  croea-section  and  the 
tme  square,  foot  in  cross-section,  and  otherwise,  as  shown  : 
128. 

The  results  were :  Trial  heater — Water  condensed  per 
foot  (nominal),  4.8S  ounces  per  hour ;  pressure  of  steam,  2^  p 
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air  entering  box,  63.25°  Fahr.;  air  leaving  box,  170°  Fahr.;  velocity 
at  mouth  of  outlet,  244  feet  per  minute.  Standard  heater — Water 
condensed  per  square  foot  (nominal),  4.725  ounces  per  hour ;  steam 
pressure,  2 J  pounds;  air  entering  box,  61.5°  Fahr.;  air  leaving 
box,  157°  Fahr.;  velocity  at  mouth  of  outlet,  266.7  feet  per  miu- 

nte. 

This  gave  a  higher  temperature  of  air  with  less  velocity  and 

slightly  more  water  condensed  for  the  trial  heater  than  for  the 
standard. 

Trial  2. — A  trial  heater  was  then  used  of  two  pipes  high  and 
six  pipes  wide,  with  3  pounds  of  No.  14  round  wire  per  pipe — 
or  just  half  the  former  trial  heater — and  the  results  were :  Trial 
heater,  30  square  feet  nominally  ;  water  condensed  per  square  foot 
(noiTiinal),  5.71  ounces  per  hour;  steam  pressure,  4  pounds;  air 
entering,  69.5°  Fahr.;  air  leaving,  140°  Fahr.;  velocity  at  top  of 
outlet,  220  feet  per  minute. 

Standard  heater,  60  square  feet  nominal ;  water  condensed  per 

square  foot  (nominal),  3.91  ounces  per  hour ;  air  entering,  71.5° 

I^alxr. ;  air  leaving,  157°  Fahr. ;  velocity  at  top  of  outlet,  230.5  feet 

P^f  minute.     Figure  129  shows  cross- 

^^otion  of  this  trial  heater,  and  the  prin- 

^'p>al  point  to  be  observed  is  the  great 

^^i^ouut  of  work  done  by  tlie  two  lower 

^'^Ws  of  tubes  of  a  heater,  even  when 

^ho  conditions  are  somewhat  unfavora- 

^1^5   as  indicated  by  the  slow   motion  Fig.  129. 

^^   the  air  through  the  standard  heater  compared  with  the  foregoing 

^**ial.     The  velocities  of  the  air  entering  the  boxes  were  noted  in 

^l^is  trial  (No.  2)  to  be  180  feet  per  minute  for  the  trial  coil  and 

1^0  feet  for  the  standard  heater. 

Trial  3. — With  the  same  coils,  when  the  conditions  of  air  were 
^V>out  the  same,  but  with  10  pounds  of  steam,  the  condensation 
^as  6.25  ounces  per  hour  for  the  coil  and  4.4  ounces  for  the  pin 
(nominal  surface). 

Atmospheric  conditions  seem  to  affect  the  velocities  of  air 
through  the  heaters,  and  also  appeared  to  affect  the  amount  of 
Condensation. 

Tinal  4. — This  trial  was  made  on  a  damp  day.     The  trial  heater 
Was  four  pipes  high  by  six  pipes  wide,  and  was  the  same  in  every 
respect  as  the  trial  heater  in  No.  1.     Trial  heater  gave  water  con- 
densed per  square  foot  (nominal),  3.48  ounces  per  hour,  with  10 
24 
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pounds  steam  pressure ;  temperature  of  air  leaving,  168°  Fahr. ; 
temperature  of  air  entering,  71°  Fahr. ;  velocity  of  air  leaving,  172 
feet  per  minute ;  velocity  of  air  entering,  138  feet  per  minute. 
While  the  standard  heater  gave  3.83  ounces  water  per  liour  ;  tem- 
perature of  air  leaving,  169.5°  Fahr. ;  temperature  entering,  72° 
Fahr. ;  velocity  leaving,  169.5  feet  per  minute;  velocity  entering, 
127  feet  per  minute. 

In  the  foregoing  experiments  the  wire  helices  wei*e  all  of  No. 
14  round  wire,  the  external  diameter  of  which  was  0.4  of  an  inch. 
In  the  following  experiments  with  box-coils.  No.  14  square  wire 
was  used,  with  a  larger  helix,  and  the  pipes  used  in  the  coils  were 
all  one-inch  steam  pipe.  The  helix  in  this  case  was  .56  of  an  inch 
external  diameter. 

Trial  5. — The  trial  heater  in  this  case  was  a  box-coil  of  only  two 
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pipes  in  height  by  eight  pipes  wide,  42  inches  long  over  the  fittings 
and  containing  three  pounds  of  No.  14  square  wire  to  the  pipe, 
with  an  actual  pipe  measurement  of  22.5  square  feet  and  a  second- 
ary surface  of  60.8  square  feet,  the  assumed  commercial  surface 
being  60  square  feet  nominal.  The  trial  heater  gave  18  lbs. 
}  oz.  of  water  for  the  hour,  with  6  pounds  of  steam-pressure,  aud 
the  standard  heater  gave  12  lbs.  12  J  ozs.  water  for  the  hour,  which 
will  be  3.466  ozs.  per  hour  per  square  foot  for  the  trial  heater  and 
3.4  ozs.  for  the  standard  heater,  when  they  are  given  the  same 
nominal  value.  The  temperature  of  the  air  leaving  the  box  for 
the  trial  heater  was  165°,  and  for  the  standard  heater  159°.  Fig. 
130  shows  the  cross-section  of  the  pipes  of  the  trial  heater. 

T^nal  6. — This  trial  was  made  with  the  same  number  and  size  of 
pipes  in  the  box-coil,  the  only  difference  being  the  pipes  were 
staggered,  as  shown  by  Fig.  181.     Trial  heater  gave  14  lbs.  1  oz. 
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fur  tbfl  Iiour,  and  the  et&ndard  gave  13  IbB.  8  ozs.  for  the  Bame 
tiioe,  the  preBBure  of  steam  being  4  lbs.  Thie  would  be  3.75  ozs, 
pel*  honr  per  square  foot  for  the  trial  heater  and  3.6  oze.  for 
tiiG  standard,  the  tcmperatnre  of  the  air  leaving  eacli  heater  at  178° 
FaliT. 

CT/ial  7. — ^Tho  same  heaters  with  the  top  of  the  boxes  removed 
g'ave  trial  heater,  water,  14  lbs.  8  ozi  for  the  hour;  stsndard 
li^ater,  14  lbs.,  or  3.86  ozs.  and  3.73  ozb,  per  hour  respectively. 

-A.a  these  experiments  were  made  at  a  time  when  the  entering 
air  ranged  between  60°  and  75°  Fahr.,  the  question  arose  as  to 
vvli^thei-  tlie  ti-ial  heater  would  do  equal  work  with  the  standard  if 
tl»«iy  were  both  taking  air  at,  saj,  zero,  or  even  higher,  say  "+20. 
To  prove  this,  ti>  a  certain  extent  at  least,  we  tried  cooling  the  air 
witli  ice  by  passing  it  down  through  sieves  of  broken  ice.     It  was 


'^*'it]i  difficulty  that  by  this  method  wo  cooled  the  air  from  69°  to 
SO°,  and  from  it  we  obtained  no  practical  results. 

We  then  reeolved  to  force  the  air  through  the  heaters  with  a  fan, 
*^a8oning  that  itconid  make  little  difference  whether  the  Jieat  was 
taken  from  the  heaters  by  extremely  cold  air  at  natural-current 
"Velocities  or  moderately  cold  air  with  forced  currents,  wiiere  we 
liad  it  in  our  power  to  pass  tJiree  or  fonr  times  the  air  that  would 
pass  by  natural  currents.  The  remainder  of  the  experiments  on 
iridirect  heaters  were  conducted  with  tlie  staggered  coil,  just 
before  described  and  shown  in  Fig.  131,  the  dift'erence  being  in 
the  amount  of  air  passed  or  in  the  hoxing  and  aii'-openiiigs. 

Trial  8.— Trial  heater  with  staggered  pipes  (Fig.  131),  fan  run- 
ning, inlet  and  outlet  for  air  each  one  square  foot:  Water  con- 
densed for  an  hour,  32  lbs.  4  ozs.;  team-pressure,  5  lbs.;  water 
condensed  (nominal  square  foot)  per  honr,  8.6  ozs. ;  air  entering, 
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pounds  steam  pressure ;  temperature  of  air  leaving,  168®  Fahr. ; 
temperature  of  air  entering,  71°  Fahr. ;  velocity  of  air  leaving,  172 
feet  per  minute ;  velocity  of  air  entering,  138  feet  per  minute. 
While  the  standard  heater  gave  3.83  ounces  water  per  hour ;  tem- 
perature of  air  leaving,  169.5°  Fahr. ;  temperature  entering,  72° 
Fahr. ;  velocity  leaving,  169.5  feet  per  minute  ;  velocity  entering, 
127  feet  per  minute. 

In  the  foregoing  experiments  the  wire  helices  were  all  of  No. 
14  round  wire,  the  external  diameter  of  which  was  0.4  of  an  inch. 
In  the  following  experiments  with  box-coils,  No.  14  square  wire 
was  used,  with  a  larger  helix,  and  the  pipes  used  in  the  coils  were 
all  one-inch  steam  pipe.  The  helix  in  this  case  was  .56  of  an  inch 
external  diameter. 

Trial  5. — The  trial  heater  in  this  case  was  a  box-coil  of  only  two 
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pipes  in  height  by  eight  pipes  wide,  42  inches  long  over  the  fittings 
and  containing  three  pounds  of  No.  14  square  wire  to  the  pipe, 
with  an  actual  pipe  measurement  of  22.5  square  feet  and  a  second- 
ary surface  of  60.8  square  feet,  the  assumed  commercial  surface 
being  60  square  feet  nominal.  The  trial  heater  gave  18  lbs. 
J  oz.  of  water  for  the  hour,  with  6  pounds  of  steam-pressure,  and 
the  standard  heater  gave  12  lbs.  12 J  ozs.  water  for  the  hour,  which 
will  be  3.466  ozs.  per  hour  per  square  foot  for  the  trial  heater  and 
3.4  ozs.  for  the  standard  heater,  when  they  are  given  the  same 
nominal  value.  The  temperature  of  the  air  leaving  the  box  for 
the  trial  heater  was  165°,  and  for  the  standard  heater  159°.  Fig. 
130  shows  the  cross-section  of  the  pipes  of  the  trial  heater. 

Trial  6. — This  trial  was  made  with  the  same  number  and  size  of 
pipes  in  the  box-coil,  the  only  difference  being  the  pipes  were 
staggered,  as  shown  by  Fig.  181.     Trial  heater  gave  14  lbs.  1  osb. 
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ft*r  t.lie  lionr,  and  the  standard  gave  13  lbs.  8  ozb.  for  the  same 
ttioe,  the  pressure  of  steam  being  4  lbs.  This  would  be  3.75  oze. 
per  hour  per  square  foot  for  the  trial  heater  and  3.6  ozs.  for 
the  standard,  the  temperature  of  the  air  leaving  eacti  beater  at  178° 
FaliT. 

^^iial  7. — The  same  heaters  with  the  top  of  the  boxes  removed 
gA^TG  trial  heater,  water,  14  lbs.  8  oz&  for  the  hour;  standard 
lieater,  14  lbs.,  or  3.86  oza.  and  3.73  ozs.  per  hoar  respectively. 

^^H  these  experiineiits  were  made  at  a  time  when  the  entering 
air  ranged  between  60°  and  75°  Fahr.,  the  question  arose  as  to 
^li^ther  the  trial  heater  would  do  equal  worl;  with  the  standard  if 
tli«337  were  both  taking  air  at,  say,  zero,  or  even  higher,  say  °+30. 
To  y)rove  this,  tit  a  certain  extent  at  least,  we  tried  cooling  the  air 
^^vitli  ice  by  passing  it  down  through  sieves  of  broken  ice.     It  was 


\ 


"'^ith  diificulty  that  by  this  method  we  cooled  the  air  from  69°  to 
SO°,  and  from  it  we  obtained  no  practical  results. 

AVe  then  resolved  to  force  the  air  through  the  heaters  with  a  fan, 
*^a3oning  that  it  could  make  little  difference  whether  the  heat  was 
*^aken  from  tlie  heaters  by  extremely  cold  air  at  natural-current 
'*eloeities  or  moderately  cold  air  with  forced  currents,  where  we 
*iad  it  in  our  power  to  pass  tiiree  or  four  times  the  air  that  would 
t>as8  by  natural  currents.  The  remainder  of  the  experiments  on 
indirect  heaters  were  conducted  with  tlic  staggered  coil,  just 
before  described  and  siiown  in  Fig.  131,  the  difference  being  in 
the  amount  of  air  passed  or  in  the  boxing  and  air-openings. 

Trial  8.— Trial  heater  with  staggered  pipes  (Fig.  131),  fan  run- 
ning, inlet  and  outlet  for  air  eacli  one  square  foot;  Water  con- 
densed for  an  hour,  32  lbs.  4  ozs.;  team-pressure,  5  lbs.;  water 
(xindcnsed  (nonnnal  square  foot)  per  hour,  8.6  ozs.;  air  entering. 
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pounds  steam  pressure ;  temperature  of  air  leaving,  168®  Fahr. ; 
temperature  of  air  entering,  71°  Fahr. ;  velocity  of  air  leaving,  172 
feet  per  minute ;  velocity  of  air  entering,  138  feet  per  minute. 
While  the  standard  heater  gave  3.83  ounces  water  per  hour  ;  tem- 
perature of  air  leaving,  169.5°  Fahr. ;  temperature  entering,  72° 
Fahr. ;  velocity  leaving,  169.5  feet  per  minute ;  velocity  entering, 
127  feet  per  minute. 

In  the  foregoing  experiments  the  wire  helices  wei*e  all  of  No. 
14  round  wire,  the  external  diameter  of  which  was  0.4  of  an  inch. 
In  the  following  experiments  with  box-coils,  No.  14  square  wire 
was  used,  with  a  larger  helix,  and  the  pipes  used  in  the  coils  were 
all  one-inch  steam  pipe.  The  helix  in  this  case  was  .56  of  an  inch 
external  diameter. 

Trial  5. — The  trial  heater  in  this  case  was  a  box-coil  of  only  two 
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Pig.  180. 

pipes  in  height  by  eight  pipes  wide,  42  inches  long  over  the  fittings 
and  containing  three  pounds  of  No.  14  square  wii*e  to  the  pipe, 
with  an  actual  pipe  measurement  of  22.5  square  feet  and  a  second- 
ary surface  of  60.8  square  feet,  the  assumed  commercial  surface 
being  60  square  feet  nominal.  The  trial  heater  gave  18  lbs, 
}  oz.  of  water  for  the  hour,  with  6  pounds  of  steam-pressure,  and 
the  standard  heater  gave  12  lbs.  12  J  ozs.  water  for  the  hour,  which 
will  be  3.466  ozs.  per  hour  per  square  foot  for  the  trial  heater  and 
3.4  ozs.  for  the  standard  heater,  when  they  are  given  the  same 
nominal  value.  The  temperature  of  the  air  leaving  the  box  for 
the  trial  heater  was  165°,  and  for  the  standard  heater  159**.  Fig. 
130  shows  the  cross-section  of  the  pipes  of  the  trial  heater. 

T^nal  6. — This  trial  was  made  with  the  same  number  and  size  of 
pipes  in  the  box-coil,  the  only  difference  being  the  pipes  were 
staggered,  as  shown  by  Fig.  181.     Trial  heater  gave  14  lbs.  1  oz. 
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for  tho  bour,  and  the  etandard  gxve  13  Ibe.  8  ozs.  for  the  same 
time,  the  pressure  of  steam  being  4  Iba.  This  would  be  3.75  ozs. 
per  hour  per  square  foot  for  the  trial  heater  and  3.6  ozs.  for 
the  Btandard,  the  temperatnre  of  the  air  leaving  eacli  heater  at  178° 

Z£.'nal  7. — ^Thc  same  heaters  with  the  top  of  the  boxes  removed 
^ave  trial  heater,  water,  14  lbs.  8  oz&  f or  the  hour;  standard 
heater,  14  lbs.,  or  3.86  ozs.  and  3.73  ozs.  per  hour  respectively. 

^A.3  these  experiments  were  made  at  a  time  when  the  entering 
aic  ranged  between  60°  and  75°  Fahr.,  the  question  arose  as  to 
^li^ther  the  trial  beater  would  do  equal  work  with  the  standard  if 
tliciy  were  botli  taking  air  at,  say,  zero,  or  even  higher,  say  °+20. 
To  prove  this,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  we  tried  cooling  the  air 
^vitli  ice  by  passing  it  down  through  sieves  of  broken  ice.     It  was 


"^^ith  difficulty  that  by  this  method  we  cooled  the  air  from  69°  to 
^0°,  and  from  it  we  obtained  no  practical  results. 

We  then  resolved  to  force  the  air  through  the  heaters  with  a  fan, 
Reasoning  that  it  conld  make  little  difference  whether  tlie  heat  was 
taken  from  the  heaters  by  extremely  cold  air  at  natural-current 
Velocities  or  moderately  cold  air  with  forced  currents,  where  we 
'>ad  it  in  our  power  to  pass  three  or  four  times  the  air  that  would 
pass  by  natural  currents.  The  remainder  of  the  experiments  on 
indirect  lieatera  were  conducted  with  the  staggered  coil,  just 
before  described  and  shown  in  Fig.  131,  the  difference  being  in 
the  amonnt  of  air  passed  or  in  the  boxing  and  air-openings. 

Trial  8. — Trial  heater  with  staggered  pipes  (Fig.  131),  fan  run- 
ning, inlet  and  outlet  for  air  each  one  square  foot:  Water  con- 
densed for  an  lioiir,  32  lbs,  4  ozs. ;  ■  team-pressnre,  5  lbs. ;  water 
eondcnsed  (nominal  square  foot)  per  honr,  8.6  ozs. ;  air  entering, 
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pounds  steam  pressure ;  temperature  of  air  leaving,  168**  Fahr. ; 
temperature  of  air  entering,  71°  Fahr. ;  velocity  of  air  leaving,  172 
feet  per  minute ;  velocity  of  air  entering,  138  feet  per  minute. 
While  the  standard  heater  gave  3.83  ounces  water  per  liour ;  tem- 
perature of  air  leaving,  169.5°  Fahr. ;  temperature  entering,  72° 
Fahr. ;  velocity  leaving,  169.5  feet  per  minute ;  velocity  entering, 
127  feet  per  minute. 

In  the  foregoing  experiments  the  wire  helices  wei*e  all  of  No. 
14  round  wire,  the  external  diameter  of  which  was  0.4  of  an  inch. 
In  the  following  experiments  with  box-coils,  Ko.  14  square  wire 
was  used,  with  a  larger  helix,  and  the  pipes  used  in  the  coils  were 
all  em^-inch  steam  pipe.  The  helix  in  this  case  was  .56  of  an  inch 
external  diameter. 

Trial  5. — The  trial  heater  in  this  case  was  a  box-eoil  of  only  two 
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Fig.  130. 

pipes  in  height  by  eight  pipes  wide,  42  inches  long  over  the  fittings 
and  containing  three  pounds  of  No.  14  square  wire  to  the  pipe, 
with  an  actual  pipe  measurement  of  22.5  square  feet  and  a  second- 
ary surface  of  60.8  square  feet,  the  assumed  commercial  Bnrface 
being  60  square  feet  nominal.  The  trial  heater  gave  18  lbs, 
\  oz.  of  water  for  the  hour,  with  6  pounds  of  steam-pressure,  and 
the  standard  heater  gave  12  lbs.  12}  ozs.  water  for  the  hour,  which 
will  be  3.466  ozs.  per  hour  per  square  foot  for  the  trial  heater  and 
3.4  ozs.  for  the  standard  heater,  when  they  are  given  the  same 
nmninal  value.  The  temperature  of  the  air  leaving  the  box  for 
the  trial  heater  was  165°,  and  for  the  standard  heater  159°.  Fig. 
130  shows  the  cross-section  of  the  pipes  of  the  trial  heater. 

Trial  6. — This  trial  was  made  with  the  same  number  and  size  of 
pipes  in  the  box-coil,  the  only  difference  being  the  pipes  were 
staggered,  as  shown  by  Fig.  181.     Trial  heater  gave  14  lbs.  1  oz. 
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for  the  Loar,  and  tlie  standard  gave  13  IbB.  8  ozb.  for  the  eame 
4^31116,  the  pressure  of  ateam  being  4  lbs.  This  would  be  3.75  oza. 
"jpet  hour  per  square  foot  for  the  trial  heater  and  3.6  ozs.  for 
't  he  standard,  the  temperature  of  the  air  leaving  each  heater  at  178° 
J'alir. 

Trial  7. — The  same  heaters  with  the  top  of  the  boxes  removed 
^ave  trial  heater,  water,  14  lbs.  8  ozs.  for  the  hour ;  stnudard 
lieater,  14  lbs.,  or  3.86  ozs.  and  3.73  ozs.  per  hour  respective!}'. 

As  these  experiments  were  made  at  a  time  when  the  entering 
air  ranged  between  60°  and  75°  Fahr.,  the  question  arose  as  to 
-whether  the  ti-ial  heater  would  do  equal  work  witli  the  standard  if 
tlicy  were  botli  taking  air  at,  say,  zero,  or  even  higher,  say  "+20. 
To  prove  this,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  we  tried  cooling  the  air 
-with  ice  by  passing  it  down  through  sieves  of  broken  ice.     It  was 


with  difficulty  that  by  this  method  we  cooled  the  air  from  69°  to 
50°,  and  from  it  we  obtained  no  practical  results. 

We  then  resolved  to  force  the  air  through  the  heaters  with  a  fan, 
reasoning  that  it  could  make  little  difference  whether  the  heat  was 
taken  from  tlie  heaters  by  extremely  cold  air  at  natural-current 
velocities  or  moderately  cold  air  with  forced  currents,  where  we 
lifld  it  in  our  power  to  pass  tliree  or  four  times  tlie  air  that  would 
pass  by  natural  currents.  The  remainder  of  the  experiments  on 
indirect  lieatera  were  conducted  with  the  staggered  coil,  just 
before  deecribed  and  shown  in  Fig.  131,  the  diflerenee  being  in 
the  amount  of  air  passed  or  in  the  boxing  and  air-openings. 

Trial  8.— Trial  heater  with  staggered  pipes  {Fig.  131),  fan  run- 
ning, inlet  and  outlet  for  air  eacli  one  square  foot:  Water  con- 
densed for  an  lioiir,  32  lbs.  4  ozs.;  team-pressure,  5  lbs.;  water 
condensed  (nominal  square  foot)  per  hour,  8.6  ozs. ;  air  entering. 
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72°  Fahr. ;  air  leaving,  141.2°  Fahr. ;  velocity,  685  feet  per  minute 
at  the  outlet  (or  685  cubic  feet  of  air  at  141.2°  Fahr.). 

Standard  heater  gave :  Water  for  the  hour,  34  lbs.  12  ozs. ; 
water  condensed  per  (nominal)  square  foot  per  hour,  9.26  ozs. ;  air 
entering,  72°  Fahr. ;  air  leaving,  141.6°  Fahr. ;  velocity,  602  feet 
per  minute  at  outlet  (or  602  cubic  feet  of  air  at  141.6°  Fahr.). 

It  will  be  noticed  in  this  trial  that  the  trial  heater  gave  the 
smallest  condensation  and  gave  the  greatest  number  of  units  of 
heat  to  the  air.  This  is  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  the 
direct  radiation  from  the  standard  heater  is  very  much  greater  than 
from  the  trial  heater,  on  account  of  the  very  sinall  primary  surface 
of  the  box-coil,  as  compared  with  the  primary  surface  of  the  pin- 
radiator,  and  also  that  the  secondary  surface  on  the  box-coil  inter- 
cepts the  radiant  heat  very  largely,  and  communicates  it  to  the  air 
by  contact,  the  same  as  it  does  tlie  heat  it  conducts  by  actual  con- 
tact with  the  primary  surface.  Something  like  this  goes  on  be- 
tween the  pins  as  well,  as  they  radiate  one  to  the  other  and  rera- 
diate,  but  as  the  conducting  power  of  the  pin  is  sufficiently  great  to 
supply  all  the  heat  the  air  can  take  away,  the  result  is  diflEerent, 
and  in  any  case  the  flat  outsides  of  the  castings  and  top  and  bottom 
lo6e  heat  that  is  not  communicated  to  the  air.  The  heat  lost  by 
radiation  in  both  cases  is  very  apparent,  at  the  low  velocities,  as 
the  condensation  is  very  much  greater  for  the  units  of  heat  added 
to  the  air  than  with  the  high  or  forced  velocities,  the  times  being 
the  same.  This,  of  course,  is  to  be  expected,  as  the  heat  lost  by 
radiation  is  directly  as  the  time,  while  that  given  to  the  air  must 
be  in  a  ratio  nearly  equal  to  the  amount  of  air  passed. 

Trial  9. — Same  heaters  as  before.  Trial  heater — Water  for  the 
hour,  31  lbs.  8  ozs. ;  steam  pressure,  5  lbs. ;  water  per  square  foot 
per  hour,  8.4  ozs. ;  temperature  entering,  70°  Fahr. ;  temperature 
leaving,  135°  Fahr. ;  cubic  feet  of  air  passed  per  minute,  655. 

Standard  heater — Water  for  the  hour,  33  lbs.  8  ozs. ;  water  per 
square  foot  per  hour,  8.93  ozs. ;  air  entering,  70  Fahr. ;  air  leaving, 
137°  Fahr. ;  cubic  feet  of  air  passed  per  minute,  560. 

Trial  10. — The  same  heaters  were  used  with  a  decreased  quan- 
tity of  air.  Water  per  hour,  31  lbs. ;  water  per  square  foot  per 
hour,  8.16  ozs. ;  air  entering,  82°  Fahr. ;  air  leaving,  149.6*^  Fahr. ; 
cubic  feet  of  air  passed  per  minute,  484. 

Standard  heater — Water  per  hour,  31  lbs.  (same  as  trial  heater); 
water  per  square  foot  per  hour,  8.16  ozs. ;  air  entering,  82.5°  Fahr. ; 
air  leaving,  152.3°  Fahr. ;  cubic  feet  of  air  passed  in  a  minute,  413. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  with  Trial  8  the  temperature  of  the 
escaping  air  agreed,  and  that  with  this  last  trial  (10)  the  quantity 
of  water  condensed  was  just  equal.  These  three  experiments  also 
show  a  rapid  decrease  of  air  passed  without  a  corresponding 
decrease  in  water  condensed,  which  goes  to  substantiate  the  con- 
stant loss  of  heat  by  direct  radiation. 

In  these  trials  with  fan-pressure,  the  air  being  supplied  from  a 


^^fl^i^ 


Fig.  132. 

^^^>rimon  source,  and  consequently  equal  pressure,  every  precaution 
^^i  ng  taken  to  give  the  heaters  equal  conditions,  it  will  be  noticed 
^^^  coil  passed  the  greatest  quantity  of  air.  This  is  only  what  might 
"^^^tiirally  be  expected  to  follow,  as  the  passage  for  air  between  the 
t^^F^es  and  secondary  coils  is  much  greater-than  in  the  pin-radiator, 
^^<i  the  resistance  consequently  less. 

^rial  11. — This  trial  was  made  with  four  pounds  of  secondary 

^ife  surface  on  each  pipe,  and  gave  36  Ibe.  12  ozs.  water  for  the 

^^xar,  against  32  lbs.  12  ozs.  for  the  standard  lieater,  the  pressure 

^^     steam  being  five  pounds.     This  trial  was  made  with  the  fan 

**^^tming,  passing  about  600  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  through 

^H.c-h  coil. 

Trial  12. — The  «ame  coil  was  tested  against  a  standard  heater, 
^^tural  currents,  with  the  whole  bottom  of  the  box  removed  in 
^^ch   case.      The  condensation    for  an  hour  was :   Trial  coil,  16 
^*^e.  6  ozs  ;  standard  heater,  14  lbs.  14  ozs. ;  steam  pressure,  5  lbs. 
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72°  Falir. ;  air  leaving,  141.2°  Fahr. ;  velocity,  685  feet  per  minute 
at  the  outlet  (or  685  cubic  feet  of  air  at  141.2°  Fahr.). 

Standard  heater  gave :  Water  for  the  liour,  34  lbs.  12  ozs. ; 
water  condensed  per  (nominal)  square  foot  per  hour,  9.26  ozs. ;  air 
entering,  72°  Fahr. ;  air  leaving,  141.6°  Fahr. ;  velocity,  602  feet 
per  minute  at  outlet  (or  602  cubic  feet  of  air  at  141.6°  Fahr.). 

It  will  be  noticed  in  this  trial  that  the  trial  heater  gave  the 
smallest  condensation  and  gave  the  greatest  number  of  units  of 
heat  to  the  air.  This  is  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  the 
direct  radiation  from  the  standard  heater  is  very  much  greater  than 
from  the  trial  heater,  on  account  of  the  very  small  primary  surface 
of  the  box-coil,  as  compared  with  the  primary  surface  of  the  pin- 
radiator,  and  also  that  the  secondary  surface  on  the  box-coil  inter- 
cepts the  radiant  heat  very  largely,  and  communicates  it  to  the  air 
by  contact,  the  same  as  it  does  the  heat  it  conducts  by  actual  con- 
tact with  the  primary  surface.  Something  like  this  goes  on  be- 
tween the  pins  as  well,  as  they  radiate  one  to  the  other  and  rera- 
diate,  but  as  the  conducting  power  of  the  pin  is  sufficiently  great  to 
supply  all  the  heat  the  air  can  take  away,  the  result  is  diflEerent, 
and  in  any  case  the  flat  outsides  of  the  castings  and  top  and  bottom 
lo6e  heat  that  is  not  communicated  to  the  air.  The  heat  lost  by 
radiation  in  both  cases  is  very  apparent,  at  the  low  velocities,  as 
the  condensation  is  very  much  greater  for  the  units  of  heat  added 
to  the  air  than  with  the  high  or  forced  velocities,  the  times  being 
the  same.  This,  of  course,  is  to  be  expected,  as  the  heat  lost  by 
radiation  is  directly  as  the  time,  while  that  given  to  the  air  must 
be  in  a  ratio  nearly  equal  to  the  amount  of  air  passed. 

Trial  9. — Same  heaters  as  before.  Trial  heater — Water  for  the 
hour,  31  lbs.  8  ozs. ;  steam  pressure,  5  lbs. ;  water  per  square  foot 
per  hour,  8.4  ozs. ;  temperature  entering,  70°  Fahr. ;  temperature 
leaving,  135°  Fahr. ;  cubic  feet  of  air  passed  per  minute,  665. 

Standard  heater — Water  for  the  hour,  33  lbs.  8  ozs. ;  water  per 
square  foot  per  hour,  8.93  ozs. ;  air  entering,  70  Fahr. ;  air  leaving, 
137°  Fahr. ;  cubic  feet  of  air  passed  per  minute,  660. 

Trial  10. — The  same  heaters  were  used  with  a  decreased  quan- 
tity of  air.  Water  per  hour,  31  lbs. ;  water  per  square  foot  per 
hour,  8.16  ozs. ;  air  entering,  82*^  Fahr. ;  air  leaving,  149.6*^  Fahr. ; 
cubic  feet  of  air  passed  per  minute,  484. 

Standard  heater — Water  per  hour,  31  lbs.  (same  as  trial  heater); 
water  per  square  foot  per  hour,  8.16  ozs. ;  air  entering,  82.6°  Fahr. ; 
air  leaving,  152.3°  Fahr. ;  cubic  feet  of  air  passed  in  a  minute,  413. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  with  Trial  8  the  temperature  of  the 
escaping  air  agreed,  and  that  with  this  last  trial  (10)  the  quantity 
of  water  condensed  was  jnst  equal.  These  three  experiments  also 
chow  a  rapid  decrease  of  air  passed  without  a  corresponding 
decrease  in  water  condensed,  which  goes  to  substantiate  the  con* 
ctant  loss  of  heat  by  direct  radiation. 

In  these  trials  with  fan-pressure,  the  air  being  supplied  from  a 


Fig.  132. 

Common  source,  and  consequently  equal  pressure,  every  precaution 
eing  taken  to  give  the  heaters  equal  conditions,  it  will  be  noticed 
Tie  coil  passed  the  greatest  quantity  of  air.  Tin's  is  only  what  might 
aturally  be  expected  to  follow,  as  the  passage  for  air  between  the 
^^ipes  and  secondary  coils  is  much  greater  than  in  the  pin-radiator, 
^nd  the  resistance  consequently  less. 

Trial  11. — This  trial  was  made  with  four  pounds  of  secondary 

^^vire  surface  on  each  pipe,  and  gave  36  Ibe.  12  ozs.  water  for  the 

^our,  against  32  lbs.  12  ozs.  for  the  standard  heater,  the  pressure 

of  steam  being  five  pounds.     Tliis  trial  was  made  with  the  fan 

Tunning,  passing  about  600  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  through 

each  coil. 

Trial  12. — The  «ame  coil  was  tested  against  a  standard  heater, 
natural  currents,  with  the  whole  bottom  of  the  box  removed  in 
each  case.  The  condensation  for  an  hour  was :  Trial  coil,  16 
lbs.  6  ozs  ;  standard  heater,  14  lbs.  14  ozs. ;  steam  pressure,  5  lbs. 
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Trial  13. — Same  coils,  whole  top  and  bottom  of  coil-boxes 
removed,  allowing  all  the  air  that  could  possibly  pass  the  coils  or 
radiators,  with  natural  currents  to  go  by:  condensation  per  hour, 
trial  heater,  20  lbs.  13  ozs.,  and  for  standard  heater,  16  lbs.  14^  ozs. ; 
steam  pressure,  5  lbs. 

Fig.  132  shows  how  tests  were  made  with  a  plain  and  a  wire- 
covered  1-inch  pipe.  Each  pipe  was  9'  Z"  between  centers  of 
elbows  and  nine  inches  from  center  of  elbows  to  center  of  tee — 
being,  say,  10  feet  lineal  of  oneAxiQh  steam-pipe.  In  the  one  case 
it  was  plain  ;  in  the  other  the  pipe  was  covered  with  the  wire 
helix,  nine  pounds  of  No  14  square  wire  being  used. 

In  the  plain  pipe  the  condensation  per  lineal  foot  for  an  hour 
was  1  lb.  15J  ozs.,  and  in  the  pipe  with  the  secondary  surface  on  it, 
it  was  3  lbs.  61^  ozs.     The  pressure  of  steam  was  10  lbs. 

This  last  trial  was  made  to  establish  the  value  of  the  secondary 
surface  for  wall  coils,  where  the  air  is  unconfined  and  not  forced  to 
pass  between  the  loops  of  the  coil. 

Where  a  board  was  used  at  each  side  of  the  coil  to  confine  the 
air  very  much  more  water  was  condensed,  but  the  results  were 
not  accurately  recorded.  This  will  account  for  the  coils  doing  a 
greater  dut}^  per  lineal  foot  in  most  cases. 

If  we  now  consider  the  surface  of  the  receiving  cylinders  to 
have  the  same  condensing  value  as  the  plain  pipe  surface,  we  will 
have  a  little  under  two  ounces  of  water  condensed  per  hour  per 
lineal  foot  of  the  plain  inch  pipe,  and  if  we  divide  the  increased 
condensation  due  to  the  secondary  surface  by  the  length  of  pipe 
actually  covered,  we  have  2.65  ounces  per  lineal  foot  as  the  increase, 
and  the  total  value  per  lineal  foot  4.65  ounces  for  the  compound 
surface. 

More  experiments  will  be  made  during  the  coming  cold  weather 
which  I  hope  to  be  able  to  give  to  the  Society  at  a  future  meeting, 
when,  if  possible,  I  will  have  the  matter  tabulated  and  the  results 
reduced  to  some  common  standard  of  comparison. 
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The  velocities  of  the  air  through  the  twelve-inch  square  hot-air 
liues,  as  measured  by  the  anemometer,  are  assumed  in  the  paper  to 
represent  the  cubic  teetof  air  passed  for  the  same  time.  This  assump- 
"tion  is  undovhtedl/y  incorrect^  as  the  units  of  heat  found  in  the  air, 
on  such  a  supposition,  exceed  those  in  the  steam  condensed  by 
«bout  33  per  cent.     This  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  a 
large  anemometer  was  used  (nearly  seven    inches   in    diameter), 
Avhich,  when  introduced  into  the  flue  throngli  a  trap  and  kept  mov- 
ing by  the  muffled  hand  and  arm  of  the  operator,  reduced  the  area 
of  the  flue  suflSciently  to  give  a  greater  lineal  velocity  through  the 
reduced  part  than  through  the  remainder  of  the  square  flue.     The 
corners  of  the  flue,  also,  must  have  had  a  slower  movement  of  the 
air  than  that  near  the  center,  and  as  the  aneujometer  was  large,  it 
did  not  go  sufficiently  into  the  corners,  and  was  probably  held  near 
the  center  of  the  current  for  too  much  of  the  time  ;  therefore  the 
units  of  fie-at  in  the  steam  condensed  are  the  real  and  only  reliable 
measure  of  comparative  efficiency  of  these  surfaces. 
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Trial  13. — Same  coils,  whole  top  and  bottom  of  coil-boxes 
removed,  allowing  all  the  air  that  could  possibly  pass  the  coils  or 
radiators,  with  natural  currents  to  go  by:  condensation  per  honr, 
trial  heater,  20  lbs.  13  ozs.,  and  for  standard  heater,  16  lbs.  14^  ozs. ; 
steam  pressure,  5  lbs. 

Fig.  132  shows  how  tests  were  made  with  a  plain  and  a  wire- 
covered  1-inch  pipe.  Each  pipe  was  9'  3''  between  centers  of 
elbows  and  nine  inches  from  center  of  elbows  to  center  of  tee — 
being,  say,  10  feet  lineal  of  tm^-inch  steam-pipe.  In  the  one  ease 
it  was  plain  ;  in  the  other  the  pipe  was  covered  with  the  wire 
helix,  nine  pounds  of  No  14  square  wire  being  used. 

In  the  plain  pipe  the  condensation  per  lineal  foot  for  an  hour 
was  1  lb.  15J  ozs.,  and  in  the  pipe  with  the  secondary  surface  on  it, 
it  was  3  lbs.  61^  ozs.     The  pressure  of  steam  was  10  lbs. 

This  last  trial  was  made  to  establish  the  value  of  the  secondary 
surface  for  wall  coils,  where  the  air  is  unconfined  and  not  forced  to 
pass  between  the  loops  of  the  coil. 

Where  a  board  was  used  at  each  side  of  the  coil  to  confine  the 
air  very  much  more  water  was  condensed,  but  the  results  were 
not  accurately  recorded.  This  will  account  for  the  coils  doing  a 
greater  dut}^  per  lineal  foot  in  most  cases. 

If  we  now  consider  the  surface  of  the  receiving  cylinders  to 
have  the  same  condensing  value  as  the  plain  pipe  surface,  we  will 
have  a  little  under  two  ounces  of  water  condensed  per  hour  per 
lineal  foot  of  the  plain  inch  pipe,  and  if  we  divide  the  increased 
condensation  due  to  the  secondary  surface  by  the  length  of  pipe 
actually  covered,  we  have  2.65  ounces  per  lineal  foot  as  the  increase, 
and  the  total  value  per  lineal  foot  4.65  ounces  for  the  compound 
surface. 

More  experiments  will  be  made  during  the  coming  cold  weather 
wliich  I  hope  to  be  able  to  give  to  the  Society  at  a  future  meeting, 
when,  if  possible,  I  will  have  the  matter  tabulated  and  the  results 
reduced  to  some  common  standard  of  comparison. 
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XlItU  Meeting. 

« 

No.  204.— 8. 

Can  condensation  be  diminished  in  the  cylinder  of  a  steam 
engine  by  the  nse  of  a  non-conducting  lining  of  glass,  porcelain  or 
other  similar  material  ? 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr,  Chas,  E.  Emery, — During  the  years  1864-8  I  was  an 
Assistant  Engineer  in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  detailed  as  one  of  the  En- 
gineer Corps  making  experiments  on  the  expansion  of  steam  at 
the  expense  of  the  government  at  the  Novelty  Iron  Works,  New 
York,  under  the  general  directions  of  Horatio  Allen,  Esq.,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Novelty  Iron  Works,  and  Chief-Engineer  Ish.erwood, 
at  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering,  U.  S.  Navy. 
These  experiments  covered  a  wide  range.  The  principal  feature 
was  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  useful  work  which  could  be  obtained 
with  a  given  quantity  of  steam  used  with  different  measures  of 
expansion,  to  determine  which,  required  the  use  of  a  number  of 
cylinders  of  different  sizes.  The  results  of  these  experiments  are 
published  in  Appleton's  Encyclopwdia,  but  in  so  condensed  a  form 
as  to  be  of  little  or  no  service  to  the  profession.  To  make  them  use- 
ful, some  party  connected  with  them  should  publish,  in  connection 
with  the  results,  a  statement  of  all  the  conditions,  thereby  explain- 
ing many  seeming  discrepancies.  As  these  experiments  progressed, 
I  was  much  interested  in  the  general  subject,  and  finally,  in  1866, 
tested  the  question  of  the  quantity  of  steam  which  could  be  meas- 
ured out  of  three  small  cylinders,  one  of  iron,  another  of  iron 
enameled,  and  a  third  of  glass.  The  two  first  named  were  simply 
pieces  of  l^inch  gas  pipe  about  18  inches  long.  The  three  cylinders 
were  made  of  exactly  the  same  capacity,  as  measured  with  water, 
by  means  of  displacement  screws  in  the  iron  ones.    Each  cylinder 
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Trial  13. — Same  coils,  whole  top  and  bottom  of  coil-boxes 
removed,  allowing  all  the  air  that  conld  possibly  pass  the  coils  or 
radiators,  with  natural  currents  to  go  by:  condensation  per  honr, 
trial  heater,  20  lbs.  13  ozs.,  and  for  standard  heater,  16  lbs.  14^  ozs. ; 
steam  pressure,  5  lbs. 

Fig.  132  shows  how  tests  were  made  with  a  plain  and  a  wire- 
covered  1-inch  pipe.  Each  pipe  was  9'  3''  between  centers  of 
elbows  and  nine  inches  from  center  of  elbows  to  center  of  tee — 
being,  say,  10  feet  lineal  of  ^m^-inch  steam-pipe.  In  the  one  ease 
it  was  plain  ;  in  the  other  the  pipe  was  covered  with  the  wire 
helix,  nine  pounds  of  No  14  square  wire  being  used. 

In  the  plain  pipe  the  condensation  per  lineal  foot  for  an  hour 
was  1  lb.  15J  ozs.,  and  in  the  pipe  with  the  secondary  surface  on  it, 
it  was  3  lbs.  61^  ozs.     The  pressure  of  steam  was  10  lbs. 

This  last  trial  was  made  to  establish  the  value  of  the  secondary 
surface  for  wall  coils,  where  the  air  is  unconfined  and  not  forced  to 
pass  between  the  loops  of  the  coil. 

Where  a  board  was  used  at  each  side  of  the  coil  to  confine  the 
air  very  much  more  water  was  condensed,  but  the  results  were 
not  accurately  recorded.  This  will  account  for  the  coils  doing  a 
greater  dut}^  per  lineal  foot  in  most  cases. 

If  we  now  consider  the  surface  of  the  receiving  cylinders  to 
have  the  same  condensing  value  as  the  plain  pipe  surface,  we  will 
have  a  little  under  two  ounces  of  water  condensed  per  hour  per 
lineal  foot  of  the  plain  inch  pipe,  and  if  we  divide  the  increased 
condensation  due  to  the  secondary  surface  by  the  length  of  pipe 
actually  covered,  we  have  2.65  ounces  per  lineal  foot  as  the  increase, 
and  the  total  value  per  lineal  foot  4.65  ounces  for  the  compound 
surface. 

More  experiments  will  be  made  during  the  coming  cold  weather 
which  I  hope  to  be  able  to  give  to  the  Society  at  a  future  meoting, 
when,  if  possible,  I  will  have  the  matter  tabulated  and  the  results 
reduced  to  some  common  standard  of  comparison. 
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Mr.  Chas,  E.  Emery. — During  the  years  1864-8  I  was  an 
Assistant  Engineer  in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  detailed  as  one  of  the  En- 
gineer Corps  making  experiments  on  the  expansion  of  steam  at 
the  expense  of  the  government  at  the  Novelty  Iron  Works,  New 
York,  under  the  general  directions  of  Horatio  Allen,  Esq.,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Novelty  Iron  Works,  and  Chief-Engineer  Ish.erwood, 
at  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering,  U.  S.  Navy. 
These  experiments  covered  a  wide  range.  The  principal  feature 
was  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  useful  work  which  could  be  obtained 
with  a  given  quantity  of  steam  used  with  different  measures  of 
expansion,  to  determine  which,  required  the  use  of  a  number  of 
cylinders  of  different  sizes.  The  results  of  these  experiments  are 
published  in  Appleton's  Encyclopcedia^  but  in  so  condensed  a  form 
as  to  be  of  little  or  no  service  to  the  profession.  To  make  them  use- 
ful, some  party  connected  with  them  should  publish,  in  connection 
with  the  results,  a  statement  of  all  the  conditions,  thereby  explain- 
ing many  seeming  discrepancies.  As  these  experiments  progressed, 
I  was  much  interested  in  the  general  subject,  and  finally,  in  1866, 
tested  the  question  of  the  quantity  of  steam  which  could  be  meas- 
ured out  of  three  small  cylinders,  one  of  iron,  another  of  iron 
enameled,  and  a  third  of  glass.  The  two  first  named  were  simply 
pieces  of  l^inch  gas  pipe  about  18  inches  long.  The  three  cylinders 
were  made  of  exactly  the  same  capacity,  as  measured  with  water, 
by  means  of  displacement  screws  in  the  iron  ones.    Each  cvlinder 
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Trial  13. — Same  coils,  whole  top  and  bottom  of  coil-boxes 
removed,  allowing  all  the  air  that  could  possibly  pass  the  coils  or 
radiators,  with  natural  currents  to  go  by:  condensation  per  hour, 
trial  heater,  20  lbs.  13  ozs.,  and  for  standard  heater,  16  lbs.  14|^  ozs, ; 
steam  pressure,  6  lbs. 

Fig.  132  shows  how  tests  were  made  with  a  plain  and  a  wire- 
covered  1-inch  pipe.  Each  pipe  was  9'  Z"  between  centers  of 
elbows  and  nine  inches  from  center  of  elbows  to  center  of  tee — 
being,  say,  10  feet  lineal  of  OTi^inch  steam-pipe.  In  the  one  case 
it  was  plain  ;  in  the  other  the  pipe  was  covered  with  the  wire 
helix,  nine  pounds  of  No  14  square  wire  being  used. 

In  the  plain  pipe  the  condensation  per  lineal  foot  for  an  hour 
was  1  lb.  15J  ozs.,  and  in  the  pipe  with  the  secondary  surface  on  it, 
it  was  3  lbs.  61^  ozs.     The  pressure  of  steam  was  10  lbs. 

This  last  trial  was  made  to  establish  the  value  of  the  secondary 
surface  for  wall  coils,  where  the  air  is  unconfined  and  not  forced  to 
pass  between  the  loops  of  the  coil. 

Where  a  board  was  used  at  each  side  of  the  coil  to  confine  the 
air  very  much  more  water  was  condensed,  but  the  results  were 
not  accurately  recorded.  This  will  account  for  the  coils  doing  a 
greater  dut}'  per  lineal  foot  in  most  cases. 

If  we  now  consider  the  surface  of  the  receiving  cylinders  to 
have  the  same  condensing  value  as  the  plain  pipe  surface,  we  will 
have  a  little  under  two  ounces  of  water  condensed  per  hour  per 
lineal  foot  of  the  plain  inch  pipe,  and  if  we  divide  the  increased 
condensation  due  to  the  secondary  surface  by  the  length  of  pipe 
actually  covered,  we  have  2.65  ounces  per  lineal  foot  as  the  increase, 
and  the  total  value  per  lineal  foot  4.65  ounces  for  the  compound 
surface. 

More  experiments  will  be  made  during  the  coming  cold  weather 
which  I  hope  to  be  able  to  give  to  the  Society  at  a  future  meeting, 
when,  if  possible,  I  will  have  the  matter  tabulated  and  the  results 
reduced  to  some  common  standard  of  comparison. 
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he  velocities  of  the  air  through  the  twelve-inch  square  hot-air 

8,  as  measured  by  the  anemometer,  are  assumed  in  the  paper  to 

resent  the  cubic  feet  of  air  passed  for  the  same  time.  This  assump- 

1  is  vmdovhtedVy  incorrect^  as  the  units  of  heat  found  in  the  air, 

such  a  supposition,  exceed  those  in  the  steam  condensed  by 

<out  33  per  cent.     This  is  partly  accounted  for  hy  the  fact  that  a 

^e  anemometer  was  used  (nearly  seven    inches   in    diameter), 

^  xich,  when  introduced  into  the  flue  through  a  trap  and  kept  mov- 

^  ^^  »  by  the  muffled  hand  and  arm  of  the  operator,  reduced  the  area 

the  flue  suflSciently  to  give  a  greater  lineal  velocity  through  the 

uced  part  than  through  the  remainder  of  the  square  flue.     The 

^ners  of  the  flue,  also,  must  have  had  a  slower  movement  of  the 

^^^1^*  than  that  near  the  center,  and  as  the  anemometer  was  large,  it 

^  i  <1  not  go  sufficiently  into  the  corners,  and  was  probably  held  near 

^^>.^  center  of  the  current  for  too  much  of  the  time  ;  therefore  the 

^■^^^%it8  of  heat  in  the  steam  condensed  are  the  real  and  only  reliable 

^^^<5Hsure  of  comparative  efficiency  of  these  surfaces. 
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Mr.  Chas,  E.  Emery, — During  the  years  1864-8  I  was  an 
Assistant  Engineer  in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  detailed  as  one  of  the  En- 
gineer Corps  making  experiments  on  the  expansion  of  steam  at 
the  expense  of  the  government  at  the  Novelty  Iron  Works,  New 
York,  under  the  general  directions  of  Horatio  Allen,  Esq.,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Novelty  Iron  Works,  and  Chief-Engineer  Isherwood, 
at  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering,  U.  S.  Navy. 
These  experiments  covered  a  wide  range.  The  principal  feature 
was  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  useful  work  which  could  be  obtained 
with  a  given  quantity  of  steam  used  with  different  measures  of 
expansion,  to  determine  which,  required  the  use  of  a  number  of 
cylinders  of  different  sizes.  The  results  of  these  experiments  are 
published  in  Appletcm'a  Encyclopedia^  but  in  so  condensed  a  form 
as  to  be  of  little  or  no  service  to  the  profession.  To  make  them  use- 
ful, some  party  connected  with  them  should  publish,  in  connection 
with  the  results,  a  statement  of  all  the  conditions,  thereby  explain- 
ing many  seeming  discrepancies.  As  these  experiments  progressed, 
I  was  much  interested  in  the  general  subject,  and  finally,  in  1866, 
tested  the  question  of  the  quantity  of  steam  which  could  be  meas- 
ured out  of  three  small  cylinders,  one  of  iron,  another  of  iron 
enameled,  and  a  third  of  glass.  The  two  first  named  were  simply 
pieces  of  If-inch  gas  pipe  about  18  inches  long.  The  three  cylinders 
were  made  of  exactly  the  same  capacity,  as  measured  with  water, 
by  means  of  displacement  screws  in  the  iron  ones.     Each  cylinder 
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Trial  13. — Same  coils,  whole  top  and  bottom  of  coil-boxes 
removed,  allowing  all  the  air  that  conld  possibly  pass  the  coils  or 
radiators,  with  natural  currents  to  go  by:  condensation  per  hour, 
trial  heater,  20  lbs.  13  ozs.,  and  for  standard  heater,  16  Ibe.  14^  ozs. ; 
steam  pressure,  5  lbs. 

Fig.  132  shows  how  tests  were  made  with  a  plain  and  a  wire- 
covered  1-inch  pipe.  Each  pipe  was  9'  3''  between  centers  of 
elbows  and  nine  inches  from  center  of  elbows  to  center  of  tee — 
being,  say,  10  feet  lineal  of  on^-inch  steam-pipe.  In  the  one  case 
it  was  plain  ;  in  the  other  the  pipe  was  covered  with  the  wire 
helix,  nine  pounds  of  No  14  square  wire  being  used. 

In  the  plain  pipe  the  condensation  per  lineal  foot  for  an  hour 
was  1  lb.  15f  ozs.,  and  in  the  pipe  with  the  secondary  surface  on  it, 
it  was  3  lbs.  6 J  ozs.     The  pressure  of  steam  was  10  lbs. 

This  last  trial  was  made  to  establish  the  value  of  the  secondary 
surface  for  wall  coils,  where  the  air  is  unconfined  and  not  forced  to 
pass  between  the  loops  of  the  coil. 

Where  a  board  was  used  at  each  side  of  the  coil  to  confine  the 
air  very  much  more  water  was  condensed,  but  the  results  were 
not  accurately  recorded.  This  will  account  for  the  coils  doing  a 
greater  duty  per  lineal  foot  in  most  cases. 

If  we  now  consider  the  surface  of  the  receiving  cylinders  to 
have  the  same  condensing  value  as  the  plain  pipe  surface,  we  will 
have  a  little  under  two  ounces  of  water  condensed  per  hour  per 
lineal  foot  of  the  plain  inch  pipe,  and  if  we  divide  the  increased 
condensation  due  to  the  secondary  surface  by  the  length  of  pipe 
actually  covered,  we  have  2.65  ounces  per  lineal  foot  as  the  increase, 
and  the  total  value  per  lineal  foot  4.65  ounces  for  the  compound 
surface. 

More  experiments  will  be  made  during  the  coming  cold  weather 
which  I  hope  to  be  able  to  give  to  the  Society  at  a  future  meeting, 
when,  if  possible,  I  will  have  the  matter  tabulated  and  the  results 
reduced  to  some  common  standard  of  comparison. 
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The  velocities  of  the  air  through  the  twelve-inch  square  hot-air 
ues,  as  measured  by  the  anemometer,  are  assumed  in  the  paper  to 
r-epresent  the  cubic  feet  of  air  passed  for  the  same  time.  This  assump- 
tion is  undovhtedly  incorrect^  as  the  units  of  heat  found  in  the  air, 
on  such  a  supposition,  exceed  those  in   the  steam  condensed  by 
5^bout  33  per  cent.     This  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  a 
large  anemometer  was  used  (nearly  seven    inches   in   diameter), 
"which,  when  introduced  into  the  flue  through  a  trap  and  kept  mov- 
ing by  the  muflied  hand  and  arm  of  the  operator,  reduced  the  area 
of  the  flue  sufficiently  to  give  a  greater  lineal  velocity  through  the 
reduced  part  than  through  the  remainder  of  the  square  flue.     The 
corners  of  the  flue,  also,  must  have  had  a  slower  movement  of  the 
air  than  that  near  the  center,  and  as  the  aneujometer  was  large,  it 
did  not  go  sufficiently  into  the  corners,  and  was  probably  held  near 
the  center  of  the  current  for  too  much  of  the  time  ;  therefore  the 
urviU  of  he<xt  in  the  steam  condensed  are  the  real  and  only  reliable 
measure  of  comparative  efficiency  of  these  surfaces. 
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other  similar  material  \ 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Chas.  K  Emery. — ^Daring  the  years  1864-8  I  was  an 
Assistant  Engineer  in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  detailed  as  one  of  the  En- 
gineer Corps  making  experiments  on  the  expansion  of  steam  at 
the  expense  of  the  government  at  the  Novelty  Iron  Works,  New 
York,  under  the  general  directions  of  Horatio  Allen,  Esq.,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Novelty  Iron  Works,  and  Chief-Engineer  Isherwood, 
at  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering,  U.  S.  Navy. 
These  experiments  covered  a  wide  range.  The  principal  feature 
was  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  useful  work  which  could  be  obtained 
with  a  given  quantity  of  steam  used  with  different  measures  of 
expansion,  to  determine  which,  required  the  use  of  a  number  of 
cylinders  of  different  sizes.  The  results  of  these  experiments  are 
published  in  Appletcm's  EncyclojXBdia^  but  in  so  condensed  a  form 
as  to  be  of  little  or  no  service  to  the  profession.  To  make  them  use- 
ful, some  party  connected  with  them  should  publish,  in  connection 
with  the  results,  a  statement  of  all  the  conditions,  thereby  explain- 
ing many  seeming  discrepancies.  As  these  experiments  progressed, 
I  was  much  interested  in  the  general  subject,  and  finally,  in  1866, 
tested  the  question  of  the  quantity  of  steam  which  could  be  meas- 
ured out  of  three  small  cylinders,  one  of  iron,  another  of  iron 
enameled,  and  a  third  of  glass.  The  two  first  named  were  simply 
pieces  of  IJ-inch  gas  pipe  about  18  inches  long.  The  three  cylinders 
were  made  of  exactly  the  same  capacity,  as  measured  with  water, 
by  means  of  displacement  screws  in  the  iron  ones.    Each  cylinder 
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was  in  turn  connected  with  a  valve  which  admitted  eteam  from 
a  boiler  and  exhausted  it  into  a  condensing  coil  from  which  tlie 
water  of  condensation  was  collected  into  a  bottle.  The  exhaust 
port  of  the  valve  was  contracted  where  it  first  opened,  so  as  to  let 
the  steam  escape  slowly  at  first,  and  then  more  rapidly,  thereby 
imitating  in  the  cylinders  the  range  of  temperature  in  the  cylinder 
of  a  steam  engine,  but  of  course  without  the  performance  of  work, 
as  there  was  no  piston  in  either  cylinder.  As  each  cylinder  was 
tested,  it  was  covered  witli  hair-felt  so  as  to  eliminate  the  influ- 
ence of  external  temperatures.  Witli  22J  lbs.  of  steam,  the  en- 
ameled tube,  for  a  given  number  of  movements  of  valve,  measured 
off  26  per  cent,  less  steam  than  the  iron  tube,  and  the  glass  tube 
52  per  cent,  less;  that  is,  a  glass  tube  of  the  same  actual  capacity 
as  an  iron  one,  apparently  held  less  than  half  as  much  steam,  the 
fact  being,  of  course,  that  the  surfaces  of  the  iron  tube  were  cooled 
by  the  lower  temperature  of  the  exhaust,  and  required  first  to  be 
heated  by  the  incoming  steam  before  the  pressure  rose  to  maintain 
the  temperature,  and  it  required  a  little  more  steam  to  do  the  re- 
heating than  to  fill  the  cylinder.  Further  experiments  were  made 
with  20  lbs.  of  steam,  dried  by  passing  it  through  a  pipe  jacketed 
with  75  lbs.  of  steam,  when  the  enameled  tube  saved  30  per  cent. 
and  the  glass  tube  60  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  iron. 

These  comparatively  simple  experiments  were  apparently  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  the  construction  of  an  experimental  engine  to  test 
the  same  principles  doing  actual  work.  A  box-shaped  surface  con- 
denser was  constructed  with  two  independent  compartments  con- 
necting severally  to  the  two  ends  of  a  double-acting  air  pump, 
and  upon  the  condenser  were  erected  two  cylinders,  each  8  inches 
in  diameter  by  8  inches  stroke,  with  piston  rods  connected  to  a  cross 
head  between  the  two,  giving  motion  through  side  connecting 
rods  to  external  cranks  on  a  main  shaft  at  the  end  of  the  frame. 
Each  cylinder  was  provided  with  a  main  slide  valve  and  sliding  ad- 
justable cut-off,  the  latter  as  well  as  the  air  pump  being  operated 
from  the  main  cross  head.  One  cylinder  was  simply  well  con- 
structed in  the  ordinary  way,  the  other,  located  at  the  end  of  the 
frame  opposite  the  crank  shaft,  was  varied  as  required  to  compare 
with  that  first  named.  The  first  experimental  cylinder  constructed 
had  the  valve  seat  separate  from  the  cylinder,  but  bolted  to  it  along 
the  center  line  of  the  cylinder  ports.  The  cylinder  and  the  half 
ports  connected  with  it,  and  the  half  ports  connected  with  the 
valve  seat,  also  the  piston  heads  and  the  interior  of  the  cylinder 
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was  in  turn  connected  with  a  valve  which  admitted  steam  from 
a  boiler  and  exhausted  it  into  a  condensing  coil  from  which  tlie 
water  of  condensation  was  collected  into  a  bottle.  The  exhaust 
port  of  the  valve  was  contracted  where  it  first  opened,  so  as  to  let 
the  steam  escape  slowly  at  first,  and  then  more  rapidly,  thereby 
imitating  in  the  cylinders  the  range  of  temperature  in  the  cylinder 
of  a  steam  engine,  but  of  course  without  the  performance  of  work, 
as  there  was  no  piston  in  either  cylinder.  As  each  cylinder  was 
tested,  it  was  covered  with  hair-felt  so  as  to  eliminate  the  influ- 
ence of  external  temperatures.  Witli  22J  lbs.  of  steam,  the  en- 
ameled tube,  for  a  given  number  of  movements  of  valve,  measured 
off  26  per  cent,  less  steam  than  the  iron  tube,  and  the  glass  tube 
52  per  cent,  less;  that  is,  a  glass  tube  of  the  same  actual  capacity 
as  an  iron  one,  apparently  held  less  than  half  as  much  steam,  the 
fact  being,  of  course,  that  the  surfaces  of  the  iron  tube  were  cooled 
by  the  lower  temperature  of  the  exhaust,  and  required  first  to  be 
heated  by  the  incoming  steam  before  the  pressure  rose  to  maintain 
the  temperature,  and  it  required  a  little  more  steam  to  do  the  re- 
heating than  to  fill  the  cylinder.  Further  experiments  were  made 
with  20  lbs.  of  steam,  dried  by  passing  it  through  a  pipe  jacketed 
with  75  lbs.  of  steam,  when  the  enameled  tube  saved  30  per  cent, 
and  the  glass  tube  60  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  iron. 

These  comparatively  simple  experiments  were  apparently  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  the  construction  of  an  experimental  engine  to  test 
the  same  principles  doing  actual  work.  A  box-shaped  surface  con- 
denser was  constructed  with  two  independent  compartments  con- 
necting severally  to  the  two  ends  of  a  double-acting  air  pump, 
and  upon  the  condenser  were  erected  two  cylinders,  each  8  inches 
in  diameter  by  8  inches  stroke,  with  piston  rods  connected  to  a  cross 
head  between  the  two,  giving  moticm  through  side  connecting 
rods  to  external  cranks  on  a  main  shaft  at  the  end  of  the  frame. 
Each  cylinder  was  provided  with  a  main  slide  valve  and  sliding  ad- 
justable cut-off,  the  latter  as  well  as  the  air  pump  being  operated 
from  the  main  cross  head.  One  cylinder  was  simply  well  con- 
structed in  the  ordinary  way,  the  other,  located  at  the  end  of  the 
frame  opposite  the  crank  shaft,  was  varied  as  required  to  compare 
with  that  first  named.  The  first  experimental  cylinder  epngtmcted 
had  the  valve  seat  separate  from  the  cylinder,  but  bolted  to  it  along 
the  center  line  of  the  cylinder  ports.  The  cylinder  and  the  half 
ports  connected  with  it,  and  the  half  ports  connected  with  the 
valve  seat,  also  the  piston  heads  and  the  interior  of  the  cylinder 
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heads,   were  carefully  euunielcd.     The  process  distorted  the  cast- 
ings  very  mnch,  but  the  separate  seat  was  scraped   down   onto 
the  cylinder  so  as  to  make  a  steam-tight  joint,  and  the  cylinder 
itself  ground  out  by  special  machinery  so  as  to  be  approximately 
true  ;  several  of  the  cylinder  being  spoiled  in  getting  one  that 
was  satisfactory,  and  the  one  employed  was  sufficiently  untrue  to 
require  grinding  down  to  the  iron  for  a  little  distance  at  one  point 
to     make  it  possible  to  run  a  piston  in  it.     The  piston  was  neces- 
sarily packed  with  hemp  carefully  plaited  and  set  up,  notwith- 
standing which,   great  difficulty   was  found  in   keeping   it  tight. 
W lien  experimenting,   both  cylinders  could  be  operated   at   the 
same  time,  using  steam  at  the  same  pressure  from  the  same  boiler, 
bixt    exhausting  into  separate  condensers  with  the  water  of  con- 
dexieation  delivered  to  separate  hot-wells  and  tanks,  where  it  was 
carefully  weighed  separately.     The  resistance  of  the  engine  was 
f  ixi-iaished  by  a  large  Dimpfel  blower,  driven  at  high  speed,  the 
^isoharge  orifices  being  closed  by  a  slide  when  it  was  desired  to 
doorcase  the  power.     The  largest  saving  was  27  per  cent.,  which 
obtained  when  using  steam  at  75  lbs.  pressure,  cut  off  at  .03 
t:he  stroke,  but  I  find  notes  stating  that  the  average  result  of 
eriments  considered  most  reliable  was  about  17  per  cent.     1 
^^:>ct  took  advantage  of  the  loose  seat  on  the  lined  cylinder  to  put 
^*^    ^hat  I  called  a  Cornish  valve,  by  means  of  which  the  steam 
^^^*^«  admitted  to  one  end  of  the  cylinder  only,  and  transmitted  to 
^^^  other  end  before  being  exhausted  to  the  condenser.     Mean- 
^^"liile  a  large  steam  drum  had  been  added  to  the  boiler,  and  other 
l^^^^cautions  taken  to  ensure  dry  steam.     The  result  was  that  the 
^^^€t  of  the  power  was  reduced   in  both  engines.     In  later  experi- 
«nts  the  steam  pressure  was  not  allowed  to  exceed  40  lbs.,  on 
count  of  the  difficulty  with  the  pistons  referred  to,  but  with  this 
essure,  cut  oflE  at  .1§,  the  cost  of  the  power  in  the  common  cylin- 
^^r  was  31.991  lbs.  of  water  per  horse-power  per  hour,  and  in  the 
*^iiied  cylinder  23.12,  a  saving  in  the  latter  of  about  27  per  cent.     In 
^Tiother  case  with  steam  at  25  lbs.  pressure,  cut  off  at  .36  of  the 
stroke,  the  cost  with  the  common  cylinder  was  39.8,  and  with  the 
lined,  27.1,  a  saving  of  over  30  per  cent.     No  practical  work  could, 
liowever,  be  done  with  the  lined  cylinder,  on  account  of  the  difficul- 
ties with  the  piston — so  finally  that  cylinder  was  bored  out  to  the 
iron,  and  packed  with  rings  in  that  ordinary  way,  the  larger  portion 
of  the  enamel  remaining  on  the  cylinder  and  piston  heads  and  in 
the  passages.     The  result  was  to  reduce  the  saving  to  from  12  per 
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cent,  to  18  per  cent.  Other  experiments  were  made  with  thh 
cylinder,  testing  different  degrees  of  cushioning  and  various  othei 
changes  and  conditions,  which  I  cannot  take  time  to  enumerate. 
In  the  final  experiment  with  non-conducting  materials  there  wafi 
constructed  a  cylinder  with  trunk  piston  working  through  rings  at 
the  middle  of  the  cylinder  with  spaces  in  cylinder  on  either  side  ol 
the  rings  lined  with  glass  plates  ^  inch  thick.  Plates  of  same 
thickness  were  also  applied  on  the  cylinder  covers  and  piston  heads. 
The  wearing  surface  of  the  piston  was  of  iron,  but  the  glass  being 
ground  approximately  true,  the  iron  surface  was  not  exposed  to 
direct  radiation  from  the  body  of  steam  in  the  cylinder.  The 
cylinder  ports  passed  out  through  the  cylinder  heads  and  were  en- 
ameled up  to  the  valve  faces.  This  construction  was  very  exf)en- 
sive,  but  it  was  made  to  move  perfectly  without  steam  on.  On 
heating  up  the  combination,  however,  with  the  greatest  care  in 
starting  the  engine,  crunching  noises  immediately  commenced, 
necessitating  a  stop  to  remove  the  pieces  of  broken  glass.  Anothei 
trial  resulted  in  the  same  way,  and  still  another,  until  a  very  large 
percentage  of  the  glass  was  displaced,  and  finally  the  engine  was  got 
to  run  well  enough,  but  in  no  condition  for  tests,  so  the  experiment 
was  abandoned.  In  this  case  the  glass  for  the  interior  of  the  cylin- 
der was  moulded  in  segments  accurately  ground  to  each  other  at  the 
edges.  The  glass  on  the  cylinder  and  piston  heads  was  moulded 
into  a  casting  provided  with  dovetail  recesses,  the  projectiong 
extending  only  about  half  way  through  the  thickness  of  the  glass, 
The  glass  in  practice  flaked  off  down  to  the  projections,  and  cracked 
in  all  directions,  though  occasionally  some  pieces  of  large  size 
remained.  Great  care  had  been  taken  in  the  annealing  of  the 
glass,  in  fact,  the  cylinder  piston  heads  were  necessarily  annealed 
with  the  iron  plates  into  which  they  were  moulded. 

Finally,  years  afterward,  through  the  liberality  of  Capt.  O.  P. 
Patterson,  Superintendent  of  the  Coast  Survey,  new  cylinders  were 
made  of  different  sizes,  and  connected  to  form  a  compound  engine, 
when  the  whole  apparatus  was  erected  at  the  Metropolitan  Mills, 
owned  by  Messrs.  Hecker  &  Bros.,  of  New  York.  This  firm  fur- 
nished steam  and  facilities  for  the  experiments.  The  results  of  the 
trial  are  not  accessible  at  the  moment,  but  the  experiment  showed 
that  the  greater  portion  of  the  economy  due  to  the  use  of  non- 
conducting material  in  steam  cylinders  could  be  secured  by  corn- 
pounding  the  engines. 

I  will  only  add,  in  conclusion,  that  within  a  year  Mr.  6eorg6 
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Westinghonee,  Jr.,  called  upon  me  to  learn  my  experience  with 
noii-condueting  materials,  and  in  the  end  fitted  up  one  of  his  en- 
gines with  enameled  plates  on  the  cylinder  heads  and  piston.  The 
results,  as  reported  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  Society  to  Mr. 
Westinghouse,  showed  no  economy  by  this  change.  I  attribute 
this  to  the  speed  at  which  the  engine  was  run,  the  alternations  of 
temperature  being  so  rapid  that  the  moisture  on  the  surface  had 
more  influence  than  the  quality  of  the  material. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  state  further  in  this  connection  that  one 
of  a  series  of  experiments  made  was  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  varia- 
tion in  speed  of  revolution  with  constant  steam  pressure  vacuum 
and  cut-oflE.    The  results  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

TABLE. 

Steam  pressure 80  lbs. 

Vacanm 24  inches. 

Cut-off 28  inches. 

Berohitions  per  minate.  Water  per  1  H.  P.  per  hour. 

80.51  40.25  lbs. 

44.96  87.86 

58.34  84.56 

60.28  84.50 

80.21  31.60 

105.61  29.38 


.« 

(< 
<< 
(I 


The  quantity  of  water  required  is  considerably  less  than  will  be 
Und  necessary  in  other  small  engines,  even  though  provided  with 
^^tomatic  cut-off  gear,  for  the  reason  that  these  particular  experi- 
^^^nts  were  made  with  the  cylinder  which  had  remaining  on  its 
^^a-ds  and  in  the  ports  large  portions  of  the  enamel  used  in  the 
^^periments  above  referred  to. 

It  would  naturally  be  supposed  that  a  portion  of  the  better 
^^^ults  was  due  to  the  vacuum,  but  other  experiments  showed  that 
^^  these  small  engines  there  was  no  gain  by  having  a  vacuum  when 
^*^^  steam  pressure  was  80  lbs.  or  upward. 

Mr.  Church,  —  As  to  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Westinghouse 
^^luded  to,  it  was  impracticable  to  enamel  more  than  the  cylinder 
^^^ads  and  the  piston  heads.  If  the  entire  surface  had  been  en- 
^^iieled  better  results  might  have  been  obtained. 
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No.  204.— 9. 

What  J8  the  best  method  of  detenniniug  approximately  the 
economic  efficiency  of  small  steam  engines,  without  expensive  ap- 
pliances and  preparation  ? 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr,  Towne. — If  I  understand  the  purport  of  this  inquiry,  it  is 
whether  there  is  any  method  by  which  small  engines  can  be  tested 
as  to  their  efficiency  and  some  reasonable  determination  arrived  at 
without  expensive  preparation  and  special  appliances.  If  any 
member  present  can  give  any  information  on  that  point,  it  will  be 
very  interesting,  I  think.  We  all  know  that  it  can  be  done  in  an 
expensive  way.  The  question  is  whether  there  is  any  approximate 
way  of  getting  at  it  with  only  moderate  expense. 

Prof,  Lama, — It  seems  to  me  that  the  feasibility  of  making  such 
tests  cheaply  must  depend  upon  the  possibility  of  obtaining  some 
cheap  and  portable  form  of  condenser  to  use  in  addition  to  the 
indicators.  This  condenser  should  be  sufficiently  large  to  condense 
all  the  exhaust  steam  of  the  engine. 

Mr.  Towne. — Of  course  it  is  assumed  that  an  indicator  might  be 
made  use  of.  I  understand  Prof.  Lanza's  suggestion  to  be  that 
that  be  supplemented  by  a  condenser. 

Prof.  Lanza. — If  such  a  portable  condenser,  preferably  a 
surface  condenser,  could  be  devised,  we  could  carry  it  around 
along  with  the  indicators.  Then  we  could  attach  it  to  the  exhaust 
pipe  of  the  engine,  and  thus,  condensing  all  the  exhaust  steam,  we 
could  weigh  the  condensed  water  by  delivering  it  into  a  tank  on 
scales,  which  could  be  easily  obtained  anywhere.  We  could  thus 
determine  the  water  per  horse-power  per  hour,  the  condensation 
and  re-evaporation  during  the  stroke,  and  all  other  quantities  needed 
in  such  a  test.  Perhaps  such  a  condenser  could  be  made  of  small 
brass  tubes  and  iron  pipes. 

Mr.  Towne. — That  leaves  open,  however,  the  question  of  the 
amount  of  moisture. 

Mr.  Church. — I  have  been  accustomed  in  instances  of  that  kind 
to  carry  a  very  low  water  line  in  the  boiler,  even  whore  it  might 
be  said  to  be  dangerously  low,  securing  thereby  exceeding  dryness 
of  steam.  I  would  judge  of  this  dryness  only  by  the  color  of  the 
steam.  Then  with  the  Prony  brake,  a  very  efficient  and  eheapkind 
of  which  we  are  using  daily  in  our  test  room,  we  oen  amve  at 
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wbafc  is  called  for  here  ;  namely,  an  apjproximate  method  of  deter- 
niiningthe  eflSciency  of  small  engines.  This  has  been  with  me 
an  ex:c5eedingly  satisfactory  method,  and  gives  a  remarkably  accu- 
rate ci  ^termination  of  water  consumption. 

JT-^^.  Durfee, — It  has  occurred  to  me  since  Prof.  Lanza  proposed 
the  condenser,  that  a  cheap  form  of  condenser  might  be  devised  by 
proloxiging  the  exhaust  pipe  into  the  reservoir,  and  tlien  injecting 
into  "trlnat  pipe,  by  means  of  a  fan  or  other  method,  a  blast  of  cold  air 
wWcVt  would  condense  the  steam.  I  think  that  some  such  con- 
struction could  be  made  for  a  small  engine  sufficiently  portable, 
inex'pensive  and  efficient. 


"••♦- 


No.  201.— 10. 

What  is  the  best  kind  of  stuffing  boxes  and  packing  for  pneu- 
"^atic  pressure,  for  moving  parts  (reciprocating  or  rotary)  and  for 
joints? 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Towne. — I  may  state  that  on  making  this  inquiry  of 
*  firm  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  pneumatic  appliances,  par- 
ticularly pumps  and  presses,  I  was  told  that  the  cup-leather  is  the 
t>est  method  of  packing  stuffing  boxes.     But  I  believe  also  that 
hemp  gaskets  plaited  in   the  usual  manner  are  sometimes  used. 
The  objection   apparently  to  cup-leather  in  a  case  of  this  kind 
'Wonld  be  the  absolute  dryness,  which  would  seem  liable  in  time 
80  to  dry  the  leather  as  to  make  it  very  brittle  and  incompetent  to 
^o  its  work.     I  am  in  hopes  that  some  one  present  will  be  able  to 
shed  some  light  on  the  subject. 

-3/r.  BancrofL — There  was  a  packing  used  in  France  made  by 
Mr.  GiflEard  which  was  stated  to  give  extraordinary  results  for  this 
Purpose.  As  he  constructed  it,  it  was  made  of  vulcanized  rubber, 
^"e  side  next  to  the  moving  part  being  vulcanized  considerably 
li^rder  than  the  other  side,  and  this  ring  of  rubber  was  placed  in  a 
^at  made  with  curved  sides  so  that  the  air  pressure  pushed  it  for- 
^'ard  and  packed  it  against  the  reciprocating  parts,  very  much  as 
"^e  cup-leather  acts,  but  without  its  disadvantages. 

The  President. — Was  there  any  wearing  of  the  rubber  by  attri- 
tion? 

Mr.  Bancroft — A  slight  wear ;  but  the  pressure  of  the  air  packs 
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No.  204.— 9. 

What  is  the  best  method  of  determining  approximately  the 
economic  eflSciency  of  small  steam  engines,  without  expensive  ap- 
pliances and  preparation  ? 

DISCUSSION. 

Mi\  Towne, — If  I  understand  the  purport  of  this  inquiry,  it  is 
whether  there  is  any  method  by  which  small  engines  can  be  tested 
as  to  their  efficiency  and  some  reasonable  determination  arrived  at 
without  expensive  preparation  and  special  appliances.  If  any 
member  present  can  give  any  information  on  that  point,  it  will  be 
very  interesting,  I  think.  We  all  know  that  it  can  be  done  in  an 
expensive  way.  The  question  is  whether  there  is  any  approximate 
way  of  getting  at  it  with  only  moderate  expense. 

Prof,  Lanza, — It  seems  to  me  that  the  feasibility  of  making  such 
tests  cheaply  must  depend  upon  the  possibility  of  obtaining  some 
cheap  and  portable  form  of  condenser  to  use  in  addition  to  the 
indicators.  This  condenser  should  be  sufficiently  large  to  condense 
all  the  exhaust  steam  of  the  engine. 

Mr,  Towne, — Of  course  it  is  assumed  that  an  indicator  might  be 
made  use  of.  I  understand  Prof.  Lanza's  suggestion  to  be  that 
that  be  supplemented  by  a  condenser. 

Prof.  Lanza, — If  such  a  portable  condenser,  preferably  a 
surface  condenser,  could  be  devised,  we  could  carry  it  around 
along  with  the  indicators.  Then  we  could  attach  it  to  the  exhaust 
pipe  of  the  engine,  and  thus,  condensing  all  the  exhaust  steam,  we 
could  weigh  the  condensed  water  by  delivering  it  into  a  tank  on 
scales,  which  could  be  easily  obtained  anywhere.  We  could  thus 
determine  the  water  per  hoi*se-power  per  hour,  the  condensation 
and  re-evaporation  during  the  stroke,  and  all  other  quantities  needed 
in  such  a  test.  Perhaps  such  a  condenser  could  be  made  of  small 
brass  tubes  and  iron  pipes. 

Mr.  Tovme, — That  leaves  open,  however,  the  question  of  the 
amount  of  moisture. 

Mr.  Church, — I  have  been  accustomed  in  instances  of  that  kind 
to  carry  a  very  low  water  line  in  the  boiler,  even  where  it  might 
be  said  to  be  dangerously  low,  securing  thereby  exceeding  dryness 
of  steam.  I  would  judge  of  this  dryness  only  by  the  color  of  the 
steam.  Then  with  the  Prony  brake,  a  very  efficient  and  cheap  kind 
of  which  we  are  using  daily  in  our  test  room,  we  oan  airive  at 
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what  is  called  for  here  ;  namely,  an  approximate  method  of  deter- 
mining the  eflScieney  of  small  engines.  This  has  been  with  me 
an  exceedingly  satisfactory  method,  and  gives  a  remarkably  accu- 
rate determination  of  water  consumption. 

Mr,  Durfee. — It  has  occurred  to  me  since  Prof.  Lanza  proposed 
the  condenser,  that  a  cheap  form  of  condenser  might  be  devised  by 
prolonging  the  exhaust  pipe  into  the  reservoir,  and  then  injecting 
into  that  pipe,  by  means  of  a  fan  or  other  method,  a  blast  of  cold  air 
which  would  condense  the  steam.  I  think  that  some  such  con- 
struction could  be  made  for  a  small  engine  suflSciently  portable, 
inexpensive  and  eflScient. 


-■•••- 


No.  201.-10. 

What  is  the  best  kind  of  stuflBrig  boxes  and  packing  for  pneu- 
matic pressure,  for  moving  parts  (reciprocating  or  rotary)  and  for 
joints? 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  H,  R.  Towne. — I  may  state  that  on  making  thife  inquiry  of 
a  firm  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  pneumatic  appliances,  par- 
ticularly pumps  and  presses,  I  was  told  that  the  cup-leather  is  the 
best  method  of  packing  stuffing  boxes.  But  I  believe  also  that 
hemp  gaskets  plaited  in  the  usual  manner  are  sometimes  nsed. 
The  objection  apparently  to  cup-leather  in  a  case  of  this  kind 
Would  be  the  absolute  dryness,  which  would  seem  liable  in  time 
80  to  dry  the  leather  as  to  make  it  very  brittle  and  incompetent  to 
do  its  work.  I  am  in  hopes  that  some  one  present  will  be  able  to 
shed  some  light  on  the  subject. 

Mr,  Bancroft, — There  was  a  packing  used  in  France  made  by 
Mr.  Giflfard  which  was  stated  to  give  extraordinary  results  for  this 
purpose.  As  he  constructed  it,  it  was  made  of  vulcanized  rubber, 
the  side  next  to  the  moving  part  being  vulcanized  considerably 
harder  than  the  other  side,  and  this  ring  of  mbber  was  placed  in  a 
seat  made  with  curved  sides  so  that  the  air  pressure  pushed  it  for- 
ward and  packed  it  against  the  reciprocating  parts,  very  much  as 
the  cup-leather  acts,  but  without  its  disadvantages. 

The  President, — Was  there  any  wearing  of  the  rubber  by  attri- 
tion ? 
Mr.  Bancroft, — A  slight  wear ;  but  the  pressure  of  the  air  packs 
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it  forwai-J  and  takes  up  tlie  wear.     We  liave  used  tliis  same  form 
of  packing  for  hydraulic  work  very  successfully,  using  a  leather 
ring  instead   of  rubber,  t)ie   seat  being 
tbrmed  as  8ho\<-n  in  Fig,  116. 

The  Preeident. — Are  there  any  gen- 
tlemen here  who  have  bad  experience 
with  the  Bessemer  procesg  t  In  tlie  Bes- 
semer process  of  coui-se  packing  is  re- 
quired very  much.  Can  Mr.  Dnrfee  tell 
UB  anything  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Durfee.  —  I  have  constructed 
packing  rings  fur  the  piston's  high  press- 
ure blowing  cylinders  in  this  way :  The 
piston  is  made  with  an  ordinary  "junk 
ring,"  tlie  same  as  would  be  made  for 
a  three-ring  metallic  packing,  but  with 
more  space  between  the  inside  of  the  cylinders  and  the  outside  of 
the  junk  ring.  That  space  was  packed  with  segments  of  leather, 
breaking  joints  with  each  other,  laid  in  loose  and  with  their  ends 
pretty  close  together,  and  the  tbilower  screwed  down  tight,  and  the 
whole  thing  turned  off.  That  made  a  very  satisfactory  packing,  in- 
deed. Fig.  117  shows  its  ar- 
rangement, together  with  the 
method  of  setting  it  out  by  a 
central  adjusting  screw,  A, 
whose  conical  end  acts  upon 
the  inner  ends  of  five  radial 
rods  (one  of  wliicli  is  shown  at 
B).  The  outer  ends  of  these 
rods  abut  against  the  middle 
of  curved  blade  springs  hav- 
ing their  extremities  bearing  ^ 
against   the  inside   cireumfer-  Fiq.  117, 

ence  of  the  junk  ring  at  points 

equi-distant  from  each  other ;  thus  by  turning  the  adjnetiog  screw, 
A,  the  junk  ring  is  acted  upon  at  ten  points  of  its  circainference. 
Obviously  this  arrangement  is  not  well  suited  for  horizoutal 
cylinders. 

I  used  the  above  described  ai'raugement  for  the  fii'st  time  twenty 
years  ago,  and  I  think  that  the  leather  segments  for  the  packing 
of  the  pistons  of  blowing  cylindora  are  now  quite  generally  ased. 
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TTfir  hjdraoHc  packing,  cnp-leatliers  are  very  generally  need,  and 
mEk-Ki;  perEODB  find  fault  with  them,  saying  they  are  good  for  noth- 
ing- ;  but,  for  ciip-Ieathere  as  for  every  other  mechanical  detail, 
tli^re  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  way  of  construction.  We  will  sup- 
pose Fig.  118  to  repreeeat  a  ver- 
tic^^l  section  of  one  side  of  » 
hydraulic  cylinder  having  cnp- 
leather  packing  on  the  end  of  its 
piston  or  "i-ain;" — now  if  the 
cup-leather  is  turned  down  at  the 
corner  A,  and  left  nnsnpported 
on  its  convex  side,  it  will  last  but 
a  comparatively  short  tin>e,  as  Flg.ll8 
the  pressnre  will  crowd  the  cor- 
ner of  the  leather  into  the  angle  made  by  the  bottom  of  the  ram 
with  the  aide  of  the  cylinder,  causing  cracking  and  faiinre  at  that 
point.  I  know  of  one  instance  in  whicli  the  freqnency  of  sneh 
failure,  and  the  conseqnent  annoyance  and  expense,  caused  the 
abandonmentof  the  mannfactareof  a  hydraniic  organ  blower  which 
had  been  largely  introduced,  and  whicli  in  every  other  respect 
^ve  entire  aatisfaction.  Now  if  the  construction  is  slightly 
changed,  and  a  metallic  support  is  provided  for  the  rounded  cor- 
ner of  the  cup,  its  life  will  be  very  much  longer  than  if  this 
*^orner  was  left  unsupported.  For  the  support  of  these  cup  leathers 
I  have  usually  used  a  hard  brass 
ring  let  into  the  piston  (as  shown 
at  B,  Fig.  119)  and  turned  to  a  thin 
edge  behind  the  leathere,  in  such 
way  that  the  leather  before  pres- 
sure is  applied  is  in  close  contact 
tliorcwith  over  the  whole  exterior 
Bui-face  of  its  rounded  corner. 

Mr.  Bancroft. — With  i-et'eiencc 
to  that  same  supporting  corner 
that  Mr.  Durfee  speaks  of,  we 
bad  a  cnrions  experience  some 
years  ago  with  a  differential  ac- 
cumulator, in  which  we  had  a  stem 
Fio  120  ruTining  up  through  the  accumu- 

lator with  two  ditierent  diameters,  the  difference  in  the  area  raising 
the  weight.    This  accumulator  should  have  lifted  with  2,500  pounds 
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perhaps,  then  passed  through  a  large  horizontal  flue  wliich  com- 
municated with  a  central  descending  flue,  and  from  this  descend- 
ing flue  they  passed  by  a  horizontal  underground  flue  to  the  chim- 
ney'. In  some  cases  these  horizontal  flues  have  been  of  very  great 
length.  I  have  in  mind  one  mill  where  the  chimney  was  150 
feet  high  and  the  gases  from  twenty-four  furnaces  were  run  into  it, 
and  the  flue  to  the  chimney  was,  I  think,  15  feet  in  diameter. 

Mr.  TF.  J,  Baldwin. — In  a  building  in  New  York  (the  Hotel 
Dam)  the  boilers  are  under  the  sidewalk  and  the  chimney  is  in  the 
rear  of  the  building.  The  architect  provided  a  flue  from  the  front 
wall  of  the  building  to  the  chimney.  We  found  the  water  came 
up  and  filled  this  duct.  A  cast-iron  box  21  inches  square,  and  water- 
tight, was  placed  in  the  flue  at  its  lowest  point,  its  length  being 
about  20  feet.  The  whole  length  of  the  underground  flue  was  over 
60  feet.  From  the  boilers  the  flue  went  down  perpendicularly, 
presumably  10  feet.  The  uptake  of  the  chimney  was  between  90 
and  100  feet,  and  probably  two-thirds  of  the  area  of  the  box  and 
underground  flue.  To  start  the  tire  the  first  time,  we  did  as  Mr. 
Durfee  proposed — lit  a  fire  at  the  base  of  the  perpendicular  chim- 
ney. Much  moisture  was  found  to  form  in  this  flue  at  first,  due 
presumably  to  damp  brick-work,  etc.  You  must  remember  the  cast- 
iron  flue  was  practically  in  the  water.  After  a  few  weeks'  firing 
we  found  the  dew-point  was  not  foimed  within  the  flue.  From 
then  until  now  that  flue  has  been  in  operation  and  is  giving  good 
satisfaction.  The  conditions  were:  about  10  feet  downward,  60 
feet  horizontally,  and  100  feet  up.  It  was  a  cast-iron  box  in  water. 
In  time  the  earth  i)resumably  became  dry  behind  it,  but  for  three 
weeks  fully  there  was  a  dew-point  in  the  box,  although  since  that 
there  is  not. 

Such  conditions,  of  course,  are  not  desirable,  and  I  only  cite  this 
to  show  an  extreme  case. 

Mr.  Church. — I  mention  the  fact  that  the  question  originated 
with  me  in  order  to  call  attention  to  the  large  value  of  these  topical 
discussions  to  the  Society.  I  have  in  hand  now  a  client  who  de- 
sires very  much  to  carry  a  descending  flue  about  10  feet  vertically 
downward,  underneath  the  floor,  and  about  70  feet  horizontally  to 
the  base  of  a  stack.  But  about  the  middle  of  the  length  he  desires 
to  expand  the  flue  out  so  as  to  make  it  serve  as  the  floor  area  of  a 
drying-room,  and  he  desires  to  put  baflle  plates  in  the  expanded 
flue.  This  form  of  construction  is  made  desirable,  in  his  judg- 
ment, not  only  for  the  sake  of  his  drying-room,  but  by  the  construe- 
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CCIV. 

TOPICAL   DISCUSSIONS   AND    INTERCHANGE    OF 

DATA. 

Xlltli  Meeting. 

No.  204.— 8. 

Can  condensation  be  diminished  in  the  cylinder  of  a  steam 
engine  by  the  use  of  a  non-conducting  lining  of  glass,  porcelain  or 
other  similar  material  ? 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Chas.  E.  Emery. — ^During  the  years  1864r-8  I  was  an 
Assistant  Engineer  in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  detailed  as  one  of  tlie  En- 
gineer Corps  making  experiments  on  the  expansion  of  steam  at 
the  expense  of  the  government  at  the  Novelty  Iron  Works,  New 
York,  under  the  general  directions  of  Horatio  Allen,  Esq.,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Novelty  Iron  Works,  and  Chief-Engineer  Isherwood, 
at  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering,  U.  S.  Navy. 
These  experiments  covered  a  wide  range.  The  principal  feature 
was  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  useful  work  which  could  be  obtained 
with  a  given  quantity  of  steam  used  with  different  measures  of 
expansion,  to  determine  which,  required  the  use  of  a  number  of 
cylinders  of  different  sizes.  The  results  of  these  experiments  are 
published  in  AppleUm's  Encyclopcedia^  but  in  so  condensed  a  form 
as  to  be  of  little  or  no  service  to  the  profession.  To  make  them  use- 
ful, some  party  connected  with  them  should  publish,  in  connection 
with  the  results,  a  statement  of  all  the  conditions,  thereby  explain- 
ing many  seeming  discrepancies.  As  these  experiments  progressed, 
I  was  much  interested  in  the  general  subject,  and  finally,  in  1866, 
tested  the  question  of  the  quantity  of  steam  which  could  be  meas- 
ured out  of  three  small  cylinders,  one  of  iron,  another  of  iron 
enameled,  and  a  third  of  glass.  The  two  first  named  were  simply 
pieces  of  l^inch  gas  pipe  about  18  inches  long.  The  three  cylinders 
were  made  of  exactly  the  same  capacity,  as  measured  with  water, 
by  means  of  displacement  screws  in  the  iron  ones.    Each  cvlinder 
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draught.  I  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  put  an  exhaust  fan  in 
the  chimney  which  could  be  worked  by  boy-power  before  the 
engine  was  started  and  afterward  by  the  engine. 

Mr,  Church, — I  wish  to  disclaim  entirely  any  responsibility  for 
that  plan.     I  could  not  submit  for  a  moment  to  these  baffle  plates. 

Mr.  Towne, — The  question  under  discussion  seems  a  settled  one 
in  this  respect,  that  the  draught  in  the  chimney  is  of  course  directly 
the  result  of  the  difference  in  temperature  and  gravity  between 
the  gases  in  the  chimney  and  the  air  outside.  The  draught  is  di- 
minished, on  the  other  hand,  by  the  friction  it  encounters  in  pass- 
ing from  the  boiler  to  the  top  of  the  stack.  Anything  that  tends 
to  diminish  the  difference  in  temperature,  by  lowering  the  tem- 
perature of  the  gases,  so  far  diminishes  the  draught.  Anything 
that  tends  to  increase  the  friction  between  the  grate  and  the  top  of 
the  stack  diminishes  it  also. 

With  regard  to  the  dropping  of  the  flue,  I  have  always  considered 
tliat  it  is  simply  equivalent  to  cutting  off  so  much  from  the  top  of 
the  chimney,  and  that  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  flue  drops  or 
not,  provided  you  add  an  equal  amount  to  the  top  of  your  chimney. 

So  also  in  regard  to  baffling  plates.  If  it  is  desirable  to  cause  the 
gases  to  traverse  a  tortuous  passage,  it  may  be  done  if  the  friction 
thereby  created  is  compensated  for  by  an  increased  draught  obtained 
either  by  heightening  the  chimney  or  by  introducing  artificial 
draught  in  any  way. 

With  this  view  of  it,  I  think  there  is  no  objection  whatever  to 
the  use  of  a  down-take  in  a  smoke  flue  if  the  question  of  cost  is 
properly  considered.  If  it  is  worth  the  cost  of  adding  a  proper 
amount  to  the  height  of  your  chimney,  then  there  is  no  objection 
to  making  the  down-take  or  to  using  baffling  plates. 


-•••- 


No.   204.— 14. 

What  is  the  best  method  for  burning  anthracite  culm  of  poor 
quality. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr,  Durfee, — I  presume  the  simplest  method  for  burning  anthra- 
cite culm  is  the  adoption  of  a  very  large  grate  area  and  a  very 
slow  combustion  at  any  particular  point  of  that  area.  This  simple 
method  is  carried  out,  I  believe,  with  entire  success  in  some  loco- 
motives of  the  Heading  Kailroad  which  have  been  in  use  eight  or  ten 
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years,  and  I  believe  they  are  changing  all  tlieir  old  locomotives  to 
this  form.     Some  of  the  locomotives  in  use  on  the  Reading  Rail- 
road have  a  grate  area  of  4  by  16  feet,  and  the  combustion  at  any 
one  point  is  very  slow.     If  the  combustion  was  rapid,  there  would 
be  a  formation  of  clinkers,  and  the  draught  would  be  impaired.     I 
have  used  with  success  anthracite  culm  with  quite  a  percentage  of 
dirt  in  it,  in  the  proportion  of  25  per  cent,  of  the  whole  fuel  used 
(the  balance  of  the  fuel  was  bituminous  coal)  in  gas  producers  in 
(3onnection  with  a  Siemens  furnace.    Anthracite  culm  alone  can  be 
used  with  success  with  a  blast  under  the  producers,  but  the  pro- 
ducer capacity  must  be  large,  so  that  the  combustion  therein   is 
quite  slow,  in  order  to  avoid  the  formation  of  clinkers. 

JbT/*.  £ent, — I  have  been  asked  this  same  question  several  times 
in  the  past  year  or  two,  and  my  answer  has  generally  been,  "  Go 
to  Scranton  and  find  out."  And  if  there  are  any  gentlemen  here 
from  Scranton  perhaps  tliey  can  tell  us  something  about  it.  In 
Scranton,  the  Lackawanna  Coal  and  Iron  Company  are  using  an- 
thracite culm  to  a  large  extent,  and  there  are  two  inventors  in 
Scranton  who  have  invented  and  patented  shaking  grates,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  cut  away  the  clinker  from  the  bottom  of  the  grate, 
and  I  believe  they  are  succeeding  very  Iiandsomely. 

Mr.  Durfee  speaks  of  the  advisability  of  having  a  large  grate 
surface  and  slow  combustion.  I  think  in  Scranton  they  are  using 
just  the  opposite.  But  the  conditions  in  which  they  use  rapid 
combustion,  are  that  they  have  some  means  of  cleaning  away  the 
clinker  rapidly.  The  cuhn  is  generally  burned  with  forced  blast 
by  steam  jet,  and  my  own  opinion,  which  is  subject  to  revision 
after  studying  the  subject  n)ore  carefully,  is  that  the  steam  jet  by 
itself  should  not  be  used,  but  that  you  should  have  an  additional 
air  blast  as  from  a  fan,  for  the  reason  that  the  steam  jet  carries  in 
too  much  moisture.  If  you  can  carry  in  dry  air  enough  to  support 
combustion,  and  steam  enough  to  cool  the  coal  at  the  grate  bars, 
then  you  will  have  the  best  conditions.  You  want  cool  grate  bars, 
*^d  the  cooling  can  be  produced  by  steam. 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  some  Scranton  gentlemen  on  the 
s^^bject. 

^^r.  George  Sc/iuh7ria7i7i.^I  would  like  to  confirm  what  Mr.  Durfee 

^^i<i  about  the  locomotives  on  the  Reading  road  ;  they  have  the  so- 

^'^lled  Wootten  tire-box,  which  has  a  very  large  grate  surface,  about 

'0  square  feet,  and  the  combustion  is  slow.     The  draught  has  been 

lessened  by  enlarging  the  exhaust  nozzle,  which  also  reduces  the 
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pressure  per  square  inch,  with  no  allowance  for  friction.  The 
packing  was  arranged  as  shown  in  Fig.  120,  the  ring  B  being  con- 
cave, as  shown  where  it  supported  the  leather  forming  two  sup- 
porting corners.  Now  I  put  3,500  pounds  pressure  on  it  and  it 
didn't  move,  and  I  concluded  of  course  that  something  was  stuck 
fast  about  it.  I  examined  it  and  found  nothing  whatever  the 
matter ;  put  it  together  again,  and  the  same  result  followed.  Then 
I  concluded  I  would  take  that  packing  out.  I  removed  the 
ring  A,  took  the  ring  B  out  and  put  the  pressure  on,  expecting  to 
blow  the  packing  out.  I  put  2,000  pounds  pressure  on  and  it  didn't 
move.  There  was  nothing  whatever  to  hold  it  except  the  friction. 
I  then,  without  removing  the  leather  packing,  put  back  the  ring  B 
reversed  so  that  its  straight  side  came  against  the  leather,  and  that 
accumulator  went  up  with  2,650  pounds  pressure,  and  fell  when  the 
pressure  was  reduced  to  2,350  lbs. 

Mr.  Tawne. — What  is  your  explanation  of  that,  Mr.  Bancroft. 

Mr,  Bancroft, — I  presume  it  was  simply  that  the  pressure  of  the 
water  made  the  packing  tight  at  the  edge  of  the  leather,  and  that 
we  had  the  friction  due  to  the  pressure  over  the  whole  length  of 
the  packing.  I  repeated  that  experiment  several  times  with  the 
same  result,  but  we  have  abandoned  that  comer  in  consequence 
of  that  experiment. 


-#♦♦- 


No.  204.— 11. 

What  metal  or  alloy  can  be  substituted  for  steel  in  springs  for 
watches,  cars,  wagons,  etc.?      Is  aluminum,  or  aluminum  bronze 

available  ? 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr,  Bond. — I  have  had  no  experience  in  springs,  excepting  in 
regard  to  those  which  we  used  for  the  railroad  oil-testing  machines, 
made  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Thui'ston ;  we  tried  only  one 
material,  and  that  was  the  steel  used  for  car  springs.  We  never 
have  had  occasion  to  use  an  alloy  as  a  substitute  for  that  purpose* 
The  steel  springs  furnished  by  the  A.  French  Spring  Company 
(Limited),  of  Pittsburgh,  seem  to  answer  very  well  for  this  pur- 
pose. Tests  which  were  made  of  these  springs  at  the  Stevens 
Institute  under  the  conditions  of  a  Fairbanks  transverse  testing 
machine  showed  no  further  permanent  set  after  a  dozen  compres- 
sions, and  the  amount  of  deflection  was  uniform  for  constant  incre* 
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iv^^ntB  of  load  of  500  poands  each.  The  springs  used  on  our 
in»chme  gun  of  coarse  are  of  a  good  deal  lighter  weight,  but  tliey 
l:ia.ve  always  been  made  of  steel  so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Stetson. — I  do  not  know  that  I  have  had  any  experience 

t:liat  would  be  of  any  value  in  this  line  of  springs.     I  had  occasion 

once  to  make  some  very  strong  ammunition  for  cartridges,  and  we 

vised  aluminum  mixed  with  copper.     It  was  diflScult  to  roll,  and  in 

its  manufacture  it  formed  a  spring  very  quick  by  drawing.     The 

mper  seemed  to  draw  into  it  so  that  the  spring  could  be  very 

iBily  produced,  and  it  was  necessary  to  anneal  thi^  metal  very 

f  j'equently,  and  by  the  common  methods  employed  in  copper  it  was 

reduced  to  ductility.     One  or  two  drawing  processes  would  get  a 

"v-cry  fine  spring  temper  in  it.    I  should  think  that  such  metal  might 

t>c  valuable  in  a  watch  spring,  for  example,  but  I  do  not  think  it 

"^v-onld  be  available  for  larger  work,  as  it  is  too  expensive. 

Mr.  Bond, — There  is  one  case  in  point  which  I  did  not  think  of 
>*%rhen  I  was  speaking  before.     Several  years  since  1  found  that  the 
-ase  spring  of  my  watch  was  broken,  and  I  sent  it  back  to  the 
'victory  at  Waltham  for  repairs.     Mr.  Van  Woerd,  at  that  time 
uperintendent,  said  that  he  would  like  to  try  anew  material  for  the 
<:::ase  spring,  and  said  they  were  making  experiments  with  an  alloy 
^:3alled  *'  magnesium  bronze ;  "  he  said  he  would  put  that  kind  of  a 
Spring  in  the  watch,  and  have  me  try  it  and  see  how  it  would  work. 
3t  has  now  been  in  use  for  three  years,  and  I  will  venture  to  say 
ihat  there  is  no  steel  spring  in  any  watch,  at  least  in  any  I  have 
ever  seen,  used  the  same  length  of  time,  that  has  the  same  elasticity. 
I  lianded  the  watch  to  Mr.  Benedict,  of  New  York,  the  other  day, 
and  asked   if   he  could   see  any  difference   in  the   elasticity;  he 
thought  there  was  possibly  a  little  loss  of  action  at  the  open  limit 
only.     The  spring  seems  to  still  have  an  equal  tension  in  all  posi- 
tions.    I  lately  had  occasion  to  have  the  watch  repaired,  and  the 
jeweler  wanted  to  know  what  I  was  doing  with  a  brass  case  spring. 
He  thought  it  was  brass,  as  it  had  that  color,  but  it  was  the  alloy 
called  by  Mr.  Van  Woerd  "  magnesium  bronze." 

Mr,  Powel, — I  know  an  instance  of  a  small  spring  that  was  used 
in  a  machine  for  making  a  special  cut  on  sewing  machine  work, 
in  which  a  steel  spring,  necessarily  small,  on  account  of  limited 
space,  and  of  considerable  stiffness,  caused  great  trouble  b}^  break- 
ing. The  life  of  a  steel  spring,  was  from  a  few  days  to  probably  a 
month.  From  the  construction  of  the  machine  it  would  have  been 
diflScult  to  change  its  size,  and  experiments  were  made  in  substitut- 
25 
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ins:  different  materials.  We  found  tliat  Gei-man  silver  would  last 
for  a  year  or  longer  where  a  steel  spring  would  last  only  a  few  days, 
the  size  of  the  springs  being  the  same. 

Mr.  Bond, — I  might  say,  to  supplement  my  former  remarks, 
that  the  reason  for  using  a  bronze  spring  was  that  Mr.  Van  Woerd 
thouglit  that  a  spring  of  this  kind  would  thus  be  non-magnetizable. 

Mr,  Tmime, — I  may  mention  that  in  the  construction  of  the  large 
Emery  pressure  gauges,  for  very  high  pressures,  a  small  hair-spring 
is  required,  and  we  have  found  a  steel  spring,  gold  plated,  very 
satisfactory, .the  gold  plating  protecting  the  steel  thoroughly  against 
rust  even  under  pretty  severe  conditions.  Of  cour-e  this  is  only 
available  where  expense  is  not  very  important. 


•♦• 


No.   204.— 12. 
What  is  the  best  place  for  the  dome  on  a  locomotive  boiler. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr,  Soule, — The  best  location  of  the  steam  dome  of  a  locomotive 
boiler  seems  to  be  purely  a  matter  of  judgment  The  prevailing 
custom  seems  to  be  to  put  the  dome  of  a  wagon-top  boiler  on  the 
wagon  top,  manifestly  so  that  the  throttle- valve  shall  be  as  high  as 
possible  above  the  surface  of  ebullition  in  order  to  secure  dry  steam. 
In  the  straight-top  type  of  boiler  the  dome  is  generally  placed  for- 
ward in  order  to  avoid  passing  wet  steam,  which  would  probably 
result  if  the  dome  were  placed  over  the  crown  sheet.  The  al- 
most universal  English  practice  is  to  use  the  straight-top  type  of 
boiler.  I  have  seen  straight-top  boilers  with  the  dome  over  the 
crown  sheet,  but  have  generally  learned  that  the  arrangement  re- 
sulted in  a  considerable  amount  of  water  getting  into  the  cylinders. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  have  seen  American  locomotives  with  straight- 
top  boilers  having  two  domes,  one  placed  over  the  crown  sheet  and 
the  other  on  the  barrel  forward  near  the  stack.  In  such  engines 
the  throttle-box  is  invariably  placed  in  the  forwaixi  doi.ne ;  in  that 
way  dry  steam  is  secured.  But  there  is  one  discrepancy  between 
theory  and  practice  which  confronts  us  in  this  connection,  and  that 
is,  that  while  the  high  dome  on  a  wagon-top  engine  is  supposed  to 
be  so  arranged  in  order  to  secure  dry  steam  on  account  of  the  great 
distance  between  the  surface  of   ebullition  and  the  throttle-box, 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Durfee. — Many  years  ago  I  liad  occasion  to  drill  a  number 
of  Iioles  through  glass.     The  holes  were  -^  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
and  the  plates  were   perhaps  \  of  an  inch   thick.     The  method 
adopted  was  that  of  using  an  ordinary  bow  drill  with  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine as  a  lubricant.     The  hole  was  drilled  from  one  side  until 
tlie   point  of  the  drill   just   punctured   the   opposite   side   of  the 
glass.     Then  the  glass  was  turned  over  and  the  hole  finished  by 
drilling  from  the  opposite  side.     I  do  not  remember  that  I  cracked 
a.  single  glass  in  that  work.     That  drilling  operation  is  a  very  good 
one  for  a  hole  of  moderate  size. 

JMr.  Oherlin  Smith. — ^I  used  to  drill  holes  in  plate  glass  years 
ago,  and  I  always  had  pretty  good  success  with  a  very  hard  drill 
lubricated  with  turpentine,  as  Mr.  Durfee  has  mentioned;  but  I 
did  not  turn  over  and  drill  through  the  other  side,  because  the  drill 
would  be  apt  to  run  sideways  somewhat  I  used  to  put  a  piece  of 
pei-fectly  flat  cast  iron  under  the  glass,  with  a  little  piece  of  paper 
between,  clamping  all  firmly  tog^her,  of  course  seeing  that  the 
iron  fitted  the  glass  at  that  place.  By  letting  the  drill  puncture 
tK^  iron  a  little  it  went  clear  through  and  did  not  bi'eak  the  bot- 
toxTi  side  of  the  glass,  except  the  corner  which  would  crack  oflf  a 
lit- tie — perhaps  a  sixty-fourth  to  a  thirty-second  of  an  inch.  It 
^^5A8  not  more  than  that,  I  think,  and  some  of  the  holes  I  worked 
^'^^re  as  large  as  half  an  inch  in  diameter  in  plates  perhaps  J  of 
^i^  inch  thick. 

Mr.  Ashworth, — Those   who   are  not  familiar   with   glass  can 

^Ciarcely  realize  how  stubbornlj  it  refuses  to  yield  itself  to  the  hands 

^f  the  operator.     The  Hemingray  Glass  Company  with  which  I 

^^as  connected  did  considerable  of  this  drilling.     The  drills  used  by 

^^xat  company  were  built  up  of  lead  reduced  to  a  conical  form, 

*^^avingno  cutting  edges  whatever,  saturated  with  turpentine  and 

Winery.     There  was  no  drilling  from  the  other  side.     This  produced 

^  countersunk  hole,  and  it  was  drilled  out  afterward  with  a  straight 

^od  and  emery.     A  system  of  doing  it  efficiently  was  desired,  and 

tliat  sj^stem  was  the  sand  blast  steam  jet.     By  that  means  100  holes 

c^ould  be  drilled  for  one  by  the  old  method  not  only  accurately  but 

rapidly  ;  a  clear  straight  hole  and  with  perfect  success,  without 

breaking.   The  breakage  is  very  small  in  plate  glass.   When  we  enter 

into  colored  glass  the  fractures  are  very  numerous.     The  subject  of 

glass,  I  think,  is  one  which  will  probably  occupy  our  time  in  the 
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back  pressure  in  the  cylinders.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  these 
locomotives  myself,  bnt  I  see  them  pass  every  day  and  sometimes 
make  inquiries  about  their  working,  and  they  seem  to  give  general 
satisfaction.  All  the  new  locomotives  which  they  are  building  have 
these  large  fire-boxes,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  the  officials  of 
the  Reading  road  at  least  have  satisfied  themselves  that  large  grate 
surface  and  comparatively  slow  combustion  is  the  best  method  of 
burning  anthracite  culm.  They  burn  what  is  known  as  buckwheat 
coal,  which  I  believe  is  screened  culm. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Dean. — I  have  had  opportunities  to  observe  culm  burn- 
ing at  Scranton  as  referred  to  by  Mr.  Kent,  and  would  say  that  the 
tendency  is  quite  the  opposite  of  that  stated  by  him,  and  grate  area 
is  being  increased  very  mnch.  Recent  boilers  of  the  locomotive  type 
have  had  as  much  as  64  sqnare  feet  of  grate  area,  the  diameter  of 
shell  being  some  60  inches.  The  results  are  stated  to  be  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  designer.  In  another  instance  boilers  having  a 
somewhat  smaller  grate,  but  still  a  very  large  one,  are  doing  good 
service.  Mr.  Kent  is  correct  in  saying  that  the  blast  is  of  the 
steam  jet  type.  Probably  no  culm-burning  boiler  in  or  near  Scran- 
ton is  without  this.  It  generally  blows  air  into  the  ash-pit, 
although  in  some  cases  jets  are  very  successfully  introduced  into 
the  chimney  near  the  top. 

Fire-boxes,  16  feet  long  by  4  feet  wide,  have  not  recently  been 
built  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad,  the  tendency 
now  being  toward  boxes  square  in  plan.  Some  recent  vel'y  heavy 
passenger  locomotives  have  grates  9'  6"  long  by  8'  0"  wide,  g  ving 
76  sqnare  feet  of  grate  area. 

After  an  extensive  observation  I  cannot  see  that  these  locomo- 
tives should  be  said  to  burn  culm  in  any  proper  sense.  They  bum 
clean  coal  of  all  small  sizes  from  pea  to  stove  size. 

In  regard  to  culm  burning  under  stationary  boilers,  I  have  often 
heard  doubts  expressed  of  the  efficacy  of  combustion  chambers.  I 
should  think  that  possibly  a  judicious  application  of  a  mass  of  fire- 
brick might  be  beneficial  to  combustion. 


•♦• 


No.  204.— 15. 

What  is  the  best  method  for  drilling  holes  in  plate  glass  ?  Is 
there  anything^  better  for  true  holes  than  a  copper  tnbe  and 
emery  ? 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Dv/rfee. — Many  years  ago  I  liad  occasion  to  drill  a  number 
1'  holes  through  glass.     The  holes  were  -^  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
lid  the  plates  were   perhaps  \  of  an  inch   thick.     The  method 
<lopted  was  that  of  using  an  ordinary  bow  drill  with  spirits  of  tur- 
entine  as  a  lubricant.     The  hole  was  drilled  from  one  side  until 
lie  point  of  the  drill   just  punctured   the   opposite   side   of  the 
lass.     Then  the  glass  was  turned  over  and  the  hole  finished  by 
rilling  from  the  opposite  side.     I  do  not  remember  that  I  cracked 
single  glass  in  that  work.     That  drilling  operation  is  a  very  good 
ne  for  a  hole  of  moderate  size. 

Mr.  Oberlin  Smith. — ^I  used  to  drill  holes  in  plate  glass  years 
go,  and  I  always  had  pretty  good  success  with  a  very  hard  drill 
nbricated  with  turpentine,  as  Mr.  Durfee  has  mentioned ;  but  I 
id  not  turn  over  and  drill  through  the  other  side,  because  the  drill 
ould  be  apt  to  run  sideways  somewhat     I  used  to  put  a  piece  of 
X^erfectly  flat  cast  iron  under  the  glass,  with  a  little  piece  of  paper 
Toetween,  clamping  all  firmly  tog^her,  of  course  seeing  that  the 
iron  fitted  the  glass  at  that  place.     By  letting  the  drill  puncture 
the  iron  a  little  it  went  clear  through  and  did  not  break  the  bot- 
tom side  of  the  glass,  except  the  comer  which  would  crack  oflf  a 
little — perhaps  a  sixty-fourth  to  a  thirty-second  of  an  inch.     It 
was  not  more  than  that,  I  think,  and  some  of  the  holes  I  worked 
were  as  large  as  half  an   inch  in  diameter  in  plates  perhaps  \  of 
an  inch  thick. 

Mr.  Ashworth. — Those  who  are  not  familiar  with  glass  can 
scarcely  realize  how  stubbornly  it  refuses  to  yield  itself  to  the  hands 
of  the  operator.  The  Heiningray  Glass  Company  with  which  I 
was  connected  did  considerable  of  this  drilling.  The  drills  used  by 
that  company  were  built  up  of  lead  reduced  to  a  conical  form, 
having  no  cutting  edges  whatever,  saturated  with  turpentine  and 
emery.  There  was  no  drilling  from  the  other  side.  This  produced 
a  countersunk  hole,  and  it  was  drilled  out  afterward  with  a  straight 
rod  and  emery.  A  system  of  doing  it  efficiently  was  desired,  and 
that  system  was  the  sand  blast  steam  jet.  By  that  means  100  holes 
could  be  drilled  for  one  by  the  old  method  not  only  accurately  but 
rapidly ;  a  clear  straight  hole  and  with  perfect  success,  without 
breaking.  The  breakage  is  very  small  in  plate  glass.  When  we  enter 
into  colored  glass  the  fractures  are  very  numerous.  The  subject  of 
glass,  I  think,  is  one  which  will  probably  occupy  our  time  in  the 
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back  pressure  in  the  cylinders.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  these 
locomotives  myself,  but  I  see  them  pass  every  day  and  sometimes 
make  inquiries  about  their  working,  and  they  seem  to  give  general 
satisfaction.  All  the  new  locomotives  which  they  are  building  have 
these  large  fire-boxes,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  the  officials  of 
the  Reading  road  at  least  have  satisfied  themselves  that  large  grate 
surface  and  comparatively  slow  combustion  is  the  best  method  of 
burning  anthracite  culm.  They  burn  what  is  known  as  buckwheat 
coal,  which  I  believe  is  screened  culm. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Dean, — I  have  had  opportunities  to  observe  culm  burn- 
ing at  Scranton  as  referred  to  by  Mr.  Kent,  and  would  say  that  the 
tendency  is  quite  the  opposite  of  that  stated  by  him,  and  grate  area 
is  being  increased  very  much.  Recent  boilers  of  the  locomotive  type 
have  had  as  much  as  64  square  feet  of  grate  area,  the  diameter  of 
shell  being  some  60  inches.  Tlie  results  are  stated  to  be  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  designer.  In  another  instance  boilers  having  a 
somewhat  smaller  grate,  but  still  a  very  large  one,  are  doing  good 
service.  Mr.  Kent  is  correct  in  saying  that  the  blast  is  of  the 
steam  jet  type.  Probably  no  culm-burning  boiler  in  or  near  Scran- 
ton is  without  this.  It  generally  blows  air  into  the  ash-pit, 
although  in  some  cases  jets  are  very  successfully  introduced  into 
the  chimney  near  the  top. 

Fire-boxes,  16  feet  long  by  4  feet  wide,  have  not  recently  been 
built  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad,  the  tendency 
now  l>eing  toward  boxes  square  in  plan.  Some  recent  very  heavy 
passenger  locomotives  have  grates  9'  6"  long  by  8'  0"  wide,  g  ving 
76  square  feet  of  grate  area. 

After  an  extensive  observation  I  cannot  see  that  these  locomo- 
tives should  be  said  to  burn  culm  in  any  proper  sense.  They  bum 
clean  coal  of  all  small  sizes  from  pea  to  stove  size. 

In  regard  to  culm  burning  under  stationary  boilers,  I  have  often 
heard  doubts  expressed  of  the  efficacy  of  combustion  chambers.  I 
should  think  that  possibly  a  judicious  application  of  a  mass  of  fire- 
brick might  be  beneficial  to  combustion. 


•♦• 


No.  204.— 15. 


What  is  the  best  method  for  drilling  holes  in  plate  glass  !    Is 
there  anything^   better  for   true  holes  than   a  copper  tube  and 


emerv  ? 
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DI80U88ION. 

Mr.  Dv/rfee. — Many  years  ago  I  liad  occasion  to  drill  a  number 
of  holes  through  glass.  The  holes  were  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
and  the  plates  were  perhaps  ^  of  an  inch  thick.  The  method 
adopted  was  that  of  using  an  ordinary  bow  drill  with  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine as  a  lubricant.  The  hole  was  drilled  from  one  side  until 
the  point  of  the  drill  just  punctured  the  opposite  side  of  the 
glass.  Then  the  glass  was  turned  over  and  the  hole  finished  by 
drilling  from  the  opposite  side.  I  do  not  remember  that  I  cracked 
a  single  glass  in  that  work.  That  drilling  operation  is  a  very  good 
one  for  a  hole  of  moderate  size. 

Mr.  Oherlin  Smith, — ^I  used  to  drill  holes  in  plate  glass  years 
ago,  and  I  always  had  pretty  good  success  with  a  very  hard  drill 
lubricated  with  turpentine,  as  Mr.  Durfee  has  mentioned ;  but  I 
did  not  turn  over  and  drill  through  the  other  side,  because  the  drill 
would  be  apt  to  run  sideways  somewhat  I  used  to  put  a  piece  of 
perfectly  flat  cast  iron  under  the  glass,  with  a  little  piece  of  paper 
between,  clamping  all  firmly  tog^her,  of  course  seeing  that  the 
iron  fitted  the  glass  at  that  place.  By  letting  the  drill  puncture 
the  iron  a  little  it  went  clear  through  and  did  not  break  the  bot- 
tom side  of  the  glass,  except  the  corner  which  would  crack  off  a 
little — perhaps  a  sixty-fourth  to  a  thirty-second  of  an  inch.  It 
was  not  more  than  that,  I  think,  and  some  of  the  holes  I  worked 
were  as  large  as  half  an  inch  in  diameter  in  plates  perhaps  \  of 
an  inch  thick. 

M7\  Ashworth, — Those  who  are  not  familiar  with  glass  can 
scarcely  realize  how  stubbornly  it  refuses  to  yield  itself  to  the  hands 
of  the  operator.  The  Hemingray  Glass  Company  with  which  1 
was  connected  did  considerable  of  this  drilling.  The  drills  used  by 
that  company  were  built  up  of  lead  reduced  to  a  conical  form, 
having  no  cutting  edges  whatever,  saturated  with  turpentine  and 
emery.  There  was  no  drilling  from  the  other  side.  This  produced 
a  countersunk  hole,  and  it  was  drilled  out  afterward  with  a  straight 
rod  and  emery.  A  system  of  doing  it  efficiently  was  desired,  and 
that  system  was  the  sand  blast  steam  jet.  By  that  means  100  holes 
could  be  drilled  for  one  by  the  old  method  not  only  accurately  but 
rapidly  ;  a  clear  straight  hole  and  with  perfect  success,  without 
breaking.  The  breakage  is  very  small  in  plate  glass.  When  we  enter 
into  colored  glass  the  fractures  are  very  numerous.  The  subject  of 
glass,  I  think,  is  one  which  will  probably  occupy  our  time  in  the 
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future  to  a  great  extent.  As  mechanical  engineers,  applying  our- 
selves to  the  other  branches  and  to  work  in  metals,  we  are  apt  to 
form  the  idea  that  we  can  form,  mould  and  drill  glass  with  impu- 
nity ;  but  such  is  not  the  case.  Even  the  tubes  which  to  the  ordi- 
nary eye  seem  to  have  been  bored  and  turned  and  polished  have 
been  only  blown  and  drawn  out,  and  though  they,  result  marvel- 
ously  in  their  diameters  so  far  as  accuracy  is  attainable  by  that 
process,  yet  they  are  not  accurate  enough  for  the  operations  of  a 
piston. 

Mr.  Durfee, — Mr.  Campbell  has  just  reminded  me  that  in  a  cer- 
tain place  in  Bridgeport  glass  is  drilled  in  large  quantities  by  means 
of  a  black  diamond.  The  plates  are  perhaps  ^  of  an  inch  thick, 
and  the  drill  is  lubricated  with  oil  and  spirits  of  turpentine,  and 
when  the  hole  is  nearly  through  the  glass  is  reversed.  The  plate 
to  be  drilled  is  held  in  a  mechanical  holder  so  that  it  can  be 
reversed  perfectly. 

Mr.  Kent, — Some  time  ago  I  had  occasion  to  want  some  plate 
glass  drilled  and  in  considerable  quantity,  and  I  thought  the  best 
])lace  to  go  to  have  it  done  was  at  the  plate-glass  maker's.  I  wrote 
to  one  who  said  he  could  do  anything  of  the  kind,  and  I  got  a  price 
from  him  which  w^as  almost  prohibitory.  I  was  in  somewhat  of  a 
quandary,  when  somebody  told  me  of  the  sand-blast  process.  I  got 
a  price  from  a  party  using  it  which  was  low  enough  to  allow  of  the 
order  being  given.  I  believe  the  plates  are  now  being  drilled  by 
the  sand-blast  process,  but  I  have  not  seen  them  yet  and  do  uot 
know  what  they  will  be  like.  But  I  am  obliged  to  Mr.  Ashworth 
for  what  he  has  told  us. 

Mr.  Towne. — Undoubtedly  the  sand  blast  is  the  best  method  of 
cutting  glass  that  we  know  of  where  the  work  is  to  be  done  in 
large  quantities  and  can  be  sent  out  to  be  done. 

It  happened  that  in  the  Yale  &  Towne  works  this  question  came 
up  some  time  ago,  and  noting  this  inquiry  on  our  list  I  wrote  to 
the  gentleman  who  had  the  work  in  charge,  and  obtained  the  fol- 
lowing data  in  regard  to  it,  which  may  be  of  .interest  to  persons 
who  want  to  do  this  work  in  small  quantities  and  in  their  own 
establishments  instead  of  sending  it  away  to  be  done.  The  holes 
which  we  had  to  drill  are  -j^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  work  has 
been  done  for  more  than  ten  years,  and  very  satisfactorily  and  eco- 
nomically. The  cost  is  a  small  fraction  of  what  it  was  done  for 
originally  by  some  of  the  plate  glass  people.  The  best  tool  for  tho 
work  has  been  found  to  be  a  brass  tube  j|^  of  an  inch  thick.     The 
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catting  agent  is  emery,  number  5  H,  and  the  lubricant  simply  water, 
which  has  been  found  as  efficient  as  oil  or  turpentine  and  much  less 
troublesome.  Tlie  glass  is  ^  of  an  inch  thick,  and  the  workman 
is  able  to  drill  30  to  40  holes  per  hour.  The  drill  is  run  at  2,000 
revolutions  per  minute,  and  the  drilling  of  40  holes  through  the 
^-inch  glass  uses  up  about  one  inch  of  the  tube.  It  is  important  to 
keep  the  emery  well  washed  and  cleaned,  that  is,  with  the  dust 
removed  from  it  which  results  from  the  abrasion  of  the  glass.  In 
our  case,  as  the  holes  are  required  to  be  all  in  one  position,  the 
glass  is  put  into  a  steel  jig,  and  the  drilling  tube  is  run  through  a 
steel  bushing.  The  hole  produced  is  exceedingly  smooth  and  true, 
and  is  carried  straight  through  without  the  need  of  drilling  back 
from  the  other  side  It  seems  to  me  that  the  hollow  tube  drill 
must  be  a  better  method  than  the  solid  drill,  because  the  amount 
of  glass  cut  is  only  that  covered  by  the  area  of  the  annular  edge 
of  the  drill,  instead  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  hole. 

Mr.  Oberlin  Smith. — How  much  larger  are  the  holes  than  the 
original  diameter  of  the  tube  ?  I  suppose  some  emery  must  get  in 
alongside  of  the  tube  after  it  is  partly  through  the  glass,  and  there 
must  be  an  appreciable  difference  ?  And  are  the  holes  tapering, 
being  larger  at  the  top  where  that  loose  emery  runs  along,  than  at 
the  bottom  ? 

Mr.  Towne. — There  is  a  slight  difference  between  the  diameter 
of  the  hole  and  that  of  the  drill.  The  tapering  effect  I  have  not 
noticed.  I  doubt  if  it  is  apparent.  The  emery  is  kept  packed 
around  the  drill  during  the  process  so  as  to  cause  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  work  down  through  the  hole. 

Mr.  Oberlin  Stnith. — Is  there  any  of  the  emery  put  inside 
through  the  tube? 

Mr.  Towne. — No  ;  merely  packed  around  it. 

Mr.  Stetson. — I  suggest  that  the  difference  in  size  of  the  hole 
would  necessitate  a  difference  of  method.  In  corroboration  of  one 
of  the  statements  made,  I  would  say  that  I  watched  the  drilling  of 
a  part  of  a  sewing  macliine  with  a  diamond  drill,  and  it  Was  really 
comfortable  to  hear  the  little  "zip"  that  finished  the  work.  It  was 
so  satisfactory  that  it  made  the  contractor  who  discovered  the  pro- 
cess quite  comfortably  off'  in  this  world.  The  suggestion  came  to 
him  of  a  diamond  instead  of  a  copper  rod  and  emery.  I  cannot 
see  what  could  be  better  than  this  diamond  drill  in  small  holes. 


-♦-•♦■ 
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future  to  a  great  extent.  As  mechanical  engineers,  applying  our- 
selves to  the  other  branches  and  to  work  in  metals,  we  are  apt  to 
form  the  idea  that  we  can  form,  mould  and  drill  glass  with  impu- 
nity ;  but  such  is  uot  the  case.  Even  the  tubes  which  to  the  ordi- 
nary eye  seem  to  have  been  bored  and  turned  and  polished  have 
been  only  blown  and  drawn  out,  and  though  they,  result  marvel- 
ously  in  their  diameters  so  far  as  accuracy  is  attainable  by  tliat 
process,  yet  they  are  not  accurate  enough  for  the  operations  of  a 
piston. 

Mr.  Durfee. — Mr.  Campbell  has  just  reminded  me  that  in  a  cer- 
tain place  in  Bridgeport  glass  is  drilled  in  large  quantities  by  means 
of  a  black  diamond.  The  plates  are  perhaps  ^  of  an  inch  thick, 
and  the  drill  is  lubricated  with  oil  and  spirits  of  turpentine,  and 
when  the  hole  is  nearly  through  the  glass  is  reversed.  The  plate 
to  be  drilled  is  held  in  a  mechanical  holder  so  that  it  can  be 
reversed  perfectly. 

Mr,  Kent, — Some  time  ago  I  had  occasion  to  want  some  plate 
glass  drilled  and  in  considerable  quantity,  and  I  thought  the  best 
I)lace  to  go  to  have  it  done  was  at  the  plate-glass  maker's.  I  wrote 
to  one  who  said  he  could  do  anything  of  the  kind,  and  I  got  a  price 
from  him  which  was  almost  prohibitory.  I  was  in  somewhat  of  a 
quandary,  when  somebody  told  me  of  the  sand-blast  process.  I  got 
a  price  from  a  party  using  it  which  was  low  enough  to  allow  of  tlie 
order  being  given.  I  believe  the  plates  are  now  being  drilled  by 
the  sand-blast  process,  but  I  have  not  seen  them  yet  and  do  uot 
know  what  they  will  be  like.  But  I  am  obliged  to  Mr.  Ashworth 
for  what  he  has  told  us. 

Mr,  Towne, — Undoubtedly  the  sand  blast  is  the  best  method  of 
cutting  glass  that  we  know  of  where  the  work  is  to  be  done  in 
large  quantities  and  can  be  sent  out  to  be  done. 

It  happened  that  in  the  Yale  &  Towne  works  this  question  came 
up  some  time  ago,  and  noting  this  inquiry  on  our  list  I  wrote  to 
the  gentleman  who  had  the  work  in  charge,  and  obtained  the  fol- 
lowing data  in  regard  to  it,  which  may  be  of  .interest  to  persons 
who  want  to  do  this  work  in  small  quantities  and  in  their  own 
establishments  instead  of  sending  it  away  to  be  done.  The  holes 
which  we  had  to  drill  are  -j^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  work  has 
been  done  for  more  than  ten  years,  and  very  satisfactorily  and  eco- 
nomically. The  cost  is  a  small  fraction  of  what  it  was  done  for 
originally  by  some  of  the  plate  glass  people.  The  best  tool  for  tho 
work  has  been  found  to  be  a  brass  tube  -j^^  of  an  inch  thick*     The 
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catting  agent  is  emery,  number  5  H,  and  the  lubricant  simply  water, 
which  has  been  found  as  efficient  as  oil  or  turpentine  and  much  less 
troublesome.  Tlie  glass  is  |  of  an  inch  thick,  and  the  workman 
is  able  to  drill  30  to  40  holes  per  hour.  The  drill  is  run  at  2,000 
revolutions  per  minute,  and  the  drilling  of  40  holes  through  the 
^-inch  glass  uses  up  about  one  inch  of  the  tube.  It  is  important  to 
keep  the  emery  well  washed  and  cleaned,  that  is,  with  the  dust 
removed  from  it  which  results  from  the  abrasion  of  the  glass.  In 
our  case,  as  the  holes  are  required  to  be  all  in  one  position,  the 
glass  is  put  into  a  steel  jig,  and  the  drilling  tube  is  run  through  a 
steel  bushing.  The  hole  produced  is  exceedingly  smooth  and  true, 
and  is  carried  straight  through  widiout  the  need  of  drilling  back 
from  the  other  side  It  seems  to  me  that  the  hollow  tube  drill 
must  be  a  better  method  than  the  solid  drill,  because  the  amount 
of  glass  cut  is  only  that  covered  by  the  area  of  the  annular  edge 
of  the  drill,  instead  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  hole. 

Mr.  Oberlin  Smith, — How  much  larger  are  the  holes  than  the 
original  diameter  of  the  tube  ?  I  suppose  some  emery  must  get  in 
alongside  of  the  tube  after  it  is  partly  through  the  glass,  and  there 
must  be  an  appreciable  difference  ?  And  are  the  holes  tapering, 
being  larger  at  the  top  where  that  loose  emery  runs  along,  than  at 
the  bottom  ? 

Mr,  Toxjone, — There  is  a  slight  difference  between  the  diameter 
of  the  hole  and  that  of  tlie  drill.  The  tapering  effect  I  have  not 
noticed.  I  doubt  if  it  is  apparent.  The  emery  is  kept  packed 
around  the  drill  during  the  process  so  as  to  cause  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  work  down  through  the  hole. 

Mr.  Oberlin  Sfnith. — Is  there  any  of  the  emery  put  inside 
through  the  tube? 

Mr,  Towne, — No  ;  merely  packed  around  it. 

Mr.  Stetson. — I  suggest  that  the  difference  in  size  of  the  hole 
would  necessitate  a  difference  of  method.  In  corroboration  of  one 
of  the  statements  made,  I  would  say  that  1  watched  the  drilling  of 
a  part  of  a  sewing  macliine  with  a  diamond  drill,  and  it  Was  really 
comfortable  to  hear  the  little  "zip"  that  finished  the  work.  It  was 
so  satisfactory  that  it  made  the  contractor  who  discovered  the  pro- 
cess quite  comfortably  off'  in  this  world.  The  suggestion  came  to 
him  of  a  diamond  instead  of  a  copper  rod  and  emery.  I  cannot 
see  what  could  be  better  than  this  diamond  drill  in  small  holes. 
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future  to  a  great  extent.  As  mechanical  engineers,  applying  our- 
selves to  the  other  branches  and  to  work  in  metals,  we  are  apt  to 
form  the  idea  that  we  can  form,  mould  and  drill  glass  with  impu- 
nity ;  but  such  is  not  the  case.  Even  the  tubes  which  to  the  ordi- 
nary eye  seem  to  have  been  bored  and  turned  and  polished  have 
been  only  blown  and  drawn  out,  and  though  they,  result  marvel- 
onsly  in  their  diameters  so  far  as  accuracy  is  attainable  by  that 
process,  yet  they  are  not  accurate  enough  for  the  operations  of  a 
piston. 

Mr.  Durfee. — Mr.  Campbell  has  just  reminded  me  that  in  a  cer- 
tain place  in  Bridgeport  glass  is  drilled  in  large  quantities  by  means 
of  a  black  diamond.  The  plates  are  perhaps  ^  of  an  inch  thick, 
and  the  drill  is  lubricated  with  oil  and  spirits  of  turpentine,  and 
when  the  hole  is  nearly  through  the  glass  is  reversed.  The  plate 
to  be  drilled  is  held  in  a  mechanical  holder  so  that  it  can  be 
reversed  perfectly. 

Mr.  Kent. — Some  time  ago  I  had  occasion  to  want  some  plate 
glass  drilled  and  in  considerable  quantity,  and  I  thought  the  best 
place  to  go  to  have  it  done  was  at  the  plate-glass  maker's.  I  wrote 
to  one  who  said  he  could  do  anything  of  the  kind,  and  1  got  a  price 
from  him  which  was  almost  prohibitory.  1  was  in  somewhat  of  a 
quandary,  when  somebody  told  me  of  the  sand-blast  process.  I  got 
a  price  from  a  party  using  it  which  was  low  enough  to  allow  of  tlie 
order  being  given.  I  believe  the  plates  are  now  being  drilled  by 
the  sand-blast  process,  but  I  have  not  seen  them  yet  and  do  uot 
know  what  they  will  be  like.  But  I  am  obliged  to  Mr.  Ashworth 
for  what  he  has  told  us. 

Mr.  Towne. — Undoubtedly  the  sand  blast  is  the  best  method  of 
cutting  glass  that  we  know  of  where  the  work  is  to  be  done  in 
large  quantities  and  can  be  sent  out  to  be  done. 

It  happened  that  in  the  Yale  &  Towne  works  this  question  came 
up  some  time  ago,  and  noting  this  inquiry  on  our  list  I  wrote  to 
the  gentleman  who  had  the  work  in  charge,  and  obtained  the  fol- 
lowing data  in  regard  to  it,  which  may  be  of  .interest  to  persons 
who  want  to  do  this  work  in  small  quantities  and  in  their  own 
establishments  instead  of  sending  it  away  to  be  done.  The  holes 
which  we  had  to  drill  are  -j^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  work  has 
been  done  for  more  than  ten  years,  and  very  satisfactorily  and  eco- 
nomically. The  cost  is  a  small  fraction  of  what  it  was  done  for 
originally  by  some  of  the  plate  glass  people.  The  best  tool  for  tho 
work  has  been  found  to  be  a  brass  tube  j|^  of  an  inch  thick.    The 
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cutting  agent  is  emery,  number  5  H,  and  the  lubricant  simply  water, 

which  has  been  found  as  efficient  as  oil  or  turpentine  and  much  less 

troublesome.     Tlie  glass  is  ^  of  an  inch  thick,  and  the  workman 

18  able  to  drill  30  to  40  holes  per  hour.     The  drill  is  run  at  2,000 

revolutions  per  minute,  and  the  drilling  of  40  holes  through  the 

{-inch  glass  uses  up  about  one  inch  of  the  tube.     It  is  important  to 

keep  the  emery  well  washed  and  cleaned,  that  is,  with  the  dust 

removed  from  it  which  results  from  the  abrasion  of  the  glass.     In 

our  case,  as  the  holes  are  required  to  be  all  in   one  position,  the 

glass  is  put  into  a  steel  jig,  and  the  drilling  tube  is  run  through  a 

steel  bushing.     The  hole  produced  is  exceedingly  smooth  and  true, 

and  is  carried  straight  through  without  the  need  of  drilling  back 

from  the  other  side      It  seems  to  me  that  the  hollow  tube  drill 

must  be  a  better  method  than  the  solid  drill,  because  the  amount 

of  glass  cut  is  only  that  covered  by  the  area  of  the  annular  edge 

of  the  drill,  instead  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  hole. 

Mr.  Oberlin  Smith, — How  much  larger  are  the  holes  than  the 
original  diameter  of  the  tube  ?  I  suppose  some  emery  must  get  in 
alongside  of  the  tube  after  it  is  partly  through  the  glass,  and  there 
must  be  an  appreciable  difference  ?  And  are  the  holes  tapering, 
being  larger  at  the  top  where  that  loose  emery  runs  along,  than  at 
the  bottom  ? 

Mr.  Towne. — There  is  a  slight  difference  between  the  diameter 
of  the  hole  and  that  of  the  drill.  The  tapering  effect  I  have  not 
noticed.  I  doubt  if  it  is  apparent.  The  emery  is  kept  packed 
around  the  drill  during  the  process  so  as  to  cause  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  work  down  through  the  hole. 

Mr.  Oherlin  Stnith. — Is  there  any  of  the  emery  put  inside 
through  the  tube? 

Mr.  Towne. — No  ;  merely  packed  around  it. 

Mr.  Stetson. — I  suggest  that  the  difference  in  size  of  the  hole 
would  necessitate  a  difference  of  method.  In  corroboration  of  one 
of  the  statements  made,  I  would  say  that  I  watched  the  drilling  of 
a  part  of  a  sewing  macliine  with  a  diamond  drill,  and  it  "was  really 
comfortable  to  hear  the  little  "zip"  that  finished  the  work.  It  was 
60  satisfactory  that  it  made  the  contractor  who  discovered  the  pro- 
cess quite  comfortably  off'  in  this  world.  The  suggestion  came  to 
him  of  a  diamond  instead  of  a  copper  rod  and  emery.  I  cannot 
6ee  what  could  be  better  than  this  diamond  drill  in  small  holes. 
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No.  204.— 16. 

Standard  tapers  for  bolts  in  locomotive  work  ;— also  for  dowels 
and  pins. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Bond, — The  question  of  a  standard  taper  for  reamers  for 
locomotive  work  includes  an  important  class  of  work  in  which  it 
is  desirable  to  have  uniformity.  The  taper  used  by  railroad  people 
in  quite  a  number  of  instances  is  practically  the  same.  The  taper 
of  yV  of  an  inch  to  the  foot  is  now  used  on  quite  a  number  of  the 
roads,  though  in  some  cases,  whether  intentionally  or  not,  the  stand- 
ard is  slightly  different.  In  some  cases  I  have  known  it  to  be  a 
taper  of  only  -^  of  an  inch  to  the  foot.  Others  have  ^,  and  I  know 
of  one  case  in  whicli  the  intention  was  to  have  the  taper  -^  of 
an  inch  to  the  foot,  but  by  some  mistake  the  taper  of  the  first  set 
of  gauges  for  reamers,  instead  of  being  ^  to  the  foot,  was  ■^.  I 
think  that  y\  of  an  inch  taper  to  the  foot,  so  far  as  we  know  from 
practice,  is  a  good  angle  of  taper  for  bolts  which  are  required  to  hold 
together  frames  for  locomotives,  or,  in  fact,  any  such  work.  Mr. 
Coleman  Sellers,  in  an  address  delivered  before  the  Master  Mechan- 
ics' Association  in  Chicago,  June,  1883,  considered  that  the  grinding 
of  reamers,  and  the  preservation  of  standard  sizes  in  reamed  holes  for 
frame  bolts,  using  gauges  for  the  purpose,  was  made  a  much  more 
simple  operation  by  having  a  taper  rather  tban  a  straight  fit.  The 
bolts  are  easily  removed,  and  they  certainly  can  be  made  to  fit  the  en- 
tire length  as  well  as  if  they  were  straight.  In  dowel  pins  the  amount 
of  taper  per  foot  might  be  increased,  and  an  angle  represented  by 
a  taper  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  the  foot  might  be  better  for  this 
purpose. 

Mr,  Towne. — I  may  mention,  in  connection  witli  this  question, 
that  the  subject  to  which  this  relates  has  been  very  fully  discussed 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Master  Car  Builders,  and  a  reference  to 
their  papers  would  shed  a  good  deal  of  light  on  it. 
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The  effect  of  internal  strain  in  hardened  steel. 
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DI8CFS8ION. 

Mr.  Kent, — I  do  not  know  what  is  covered  by  this  question,  but 
I  tnow  of  one  instance  of  the  effect  of  strain  in  liardened  steel, 
which  it  might  be  well  for  members  to  know.     One  of  the  members 
of  this  Society,  Mr.  Gill,  then  of  Pittsburgh,  had  occasion  to  make 
a  knife  edge  for  a  testing  machine.    He  took  a  piece  of  steel  10 
inches  long  and  2  inches  in  diameter,  formed  it  in  proper  shape, 
then  cut  it  and  tempered  it,  then  ground  it,  and  put  it  away  on  a 
shelf  until  he  wanted  to  use  it.     In  six  weeks  it  broke  in  half,  with 
a  report  like  a  pistol  shot.     That  was  the  effect  of  strain  in  hard- 
ened steel.     What  caused  it  to  wait  six  weeks  before  breaking  I 
<io   not  know. 

JUr,  Stetson. — It  is  not  a  phenomenal  case  to  find  a  tool  that  shall 

have  stood  well  for  a  number  of  days,  broken.     We  frequently  ship 

^ools  that  are  returned  broken  in  halves,  although  they  left  our 

'^J^Tids  perfectly  sound.     I  frequently  find  in  the  case  of  larger  tools 

t;lia.t  there  is  an  air  bubble,  or  some  want  of  the  steel  being  entirely 

<^oiTipact — some  little  defect  of  that  kind,  and  quite  generally,  when 

til  ere  is  a  break,  this  defect  is  apparent.     The  hardest  thing,  per- 

liJtps,  to  harden  is  a  large  solid  mass  of  steel.     It  is  not  a  matter  of 

^Huch  surprise  to  find  a  hardened  and  solid  arbor,  for  instance, 

l>reak  the  second  day,  and  frequently,  as  I  have  suggested,  this  is 

due  to  some  little  defect  in  the  steel.     It  seems  as  though  there  was 

^  gas  in  there  that  has  unlimited  power.     I  have  noticed,  generally, 

Some  slight  defect  of  that  kind,  and  the  effect  of  this  internal  strain 

• 

1  n  steel  is  to  decrease  our  respect  for  steel  somewhat.     We  think 

^"hen  we  have  got  a*hardened  steel  we  have  got  something,  as  is 

^a.miliarly  said,  that  we  can  tie  up  to  ;  but  that  is  not  a  fact.     You 

t^te  a  hardened  and  ground  gauge  and  it  is  changing.     It  will  be 

^ound  in  course  of  time  that  a  change  has  taken  place  and  that 

^Ije  gauges  won't  go  together.     Sometimes  that  leads  to  breaking 

"tliat  gauge  and  finding  some  defect  in  the  steel,  and  in  other  ways 

tlie  behavior  of  steel  is  singular.     I  used  to  laugh  at  the  old  idea  of 

^n  old  razor  being  laid  away  and  growing  better  by  the  rest.    I  really 

V>elieve  tliat  might  be  so,  and  I  think  there  is  a  constant  motion  of 

^teel.     The  magnetic  influences  might  be  something,  but  there  are 

c^ertainly  strains  that  take  place  that  are  entirely  unaccountable, 

and  until  we  get  to  be  finer  in  our  methods  of  investigation,  they 

must  remain  entirely  beyond  our  reach. 

Mr,  Oherlin  Smith, — I  hardly  agree  with  the  gentleman  that 
there  is  anything  ''  electrical "  about  it.     It  seems  to  me  natural 
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Mr,  Boiul. — I  might  say  in  corroboration  of  what  Mr.  Stetson  has 
just  said,  referring  to  what  was  mentioned  in  the  discnssion  of  Pro- 
fessor Sweet's  paper  on  "  The  Unexpected  which  often  Happens,"* 
that  this  internal  strain,  being  relieved  under  rupture,  manifested 
itself  by  changing  the  size  of  the  parts  not  disturbed  by  the  sudden 
giving  way,  causing  an  increase  of  their  diameter.  It  may  be  said 
that  under  this  condition  of  strain  a  hardened  gauge  which  does  not 
break  in  course  of  time,  would  change  in  size  and  become  smaller, 
because  the  inner  part  becoming  gradually  incapable  of  resisting  the 
strain  from  hardening,  would  linally  accommodate  itself  to  the  new 
condition  of  things.  Now  this  need  not  affect  the  interchangeability 
of  these  gauges,  for  while  there  is  a  change  in  the  diameter  after 
hardening,  which  has  been  shown  to  be  the  case,  still  I  think  under 
certain  treatment  in  hardening  this  change  can  be  overcome.  I 
know  we  find  it  so,  and  have  had  no  trouble  during  the  last  two 
years  in  preventing  it,  whereas  before,  in  two  or  three  weeks'  time, 
hardened  rings  would  change  perceptibly  in  size.  This  perma- 
nency of  size  could  bo  brought  about,  1  think,  by  not  allowing 
the  hardening  to  take  place  entirely  throughout  the  mass,  i-etaining 
the  center  soft.  Now,  in  hardeninor  anv  mass  of  steel — a  Sellers 
hob,  for  example — 4  inches  in  diameter,  and  which  would  probably 
be  about  18  inches  long,  we  had  at  first  considerable  trouble  in 
getting  the  steel  to  harden  without  cracking,  but  we  found  that  by 
simply  drilling  a  J-inch  hole  centrally  through  the  entire  length 
this  tendency  to  break  was  obviated.  It  seems  to  give  a  chance 
for  the  strains  to  adjust  themselves  around  some  central  cavity, 
and  I  do  not  know  of  but  one  case  in  which  hardened  work  has 
broken  where  this  "  safety"  hole  has  been  put  through,  and  in  this 
instance  the  hole  was  not  drilled  centrally  the  entire  length. 

*  Page  158.     Vol.  VJI.  Transactions  A.  S.  M.  E. 
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CI?OMmTTKE  OF  Akrajuqbmbjut  :— N.  C.  Bassett,  M.  C.  Bullock.  W  .F.  Dono- 
:,  C.  F.  Elmes,  W.  D.  Ewart,  R.  Fobstth,  W.  Forsyth,  C.  C.  Hill,  J.  S. 
TB,  A.  F.  Naole,  G.  E.  Palmbb.  J.  A.  Roche,  A.  Sinclair,  H.  S.  Smith, 
H  ,   3.  Stone,  J.  N.  Warrington,  H.  Webster. 

Tlie  Xllltli  meeting  of  tlie  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  was  held  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  beginning  Tuesday, 
^Ms^y  25th.  The  head-qnarters  of  the  Society  were  in  Rooms  1  and 
^    CDf  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel. 

The  opening  session  was  held  in  the  club-room,  No  4,  in  the 
^^  x*and  Pacific  Hotel.  The  session  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  J.  A. 
I^oche  of  the  Local  Commitee,  who  delivered  a  brief  address  of 
"^^"^Icome  to  the  Society.  Mr.  Henry  R.  Towne  of  Stamford,  Conn., 

ice-President  of  the  Society,  responded  to  the  address  in  the  ab- 

nce  of  the  President,  Mr.  Coleman  Sellers  of  Philadelphia.  In 
^^le  course  of  the  meeting,  the  following  letter  from  the  latter  was 
^"^ad  to  the  members : 

8301  Baring  Street. 

Philaublphia,  May  24,  1886. 

-^r.  President,  and  Mciribzrs  of  the  American  Society 

of  Mechanical  Engineers. 
Gentlemen  : 

It  is  a  bitter  disappointment  to  me  to  find  myself  unable  to  attend  the  meeting 
^  Chicago,  and  to  perform  my  duties  as  presiding  officer  of  a  Society  in  which  I 
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feel  so  deep  an  interest.  A  lonor  and  tedious  illness  lias  confined  me  to  the  boase 
since  the  beginning  of  last  DectMuber,  and  for  many  weeks  to  my  bed ;  as  yet  I 
am  unable  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  a  long  journey.  I  have  asked  the  Secretary  to 
explain  my  enforced  absence  from  this  meeting;  but  I  feel  called  upon  to  say  a 
few  words  more  directly  to  you,  and,  in  this  lame  way,  to  thank  you  for  the  honor 
you  have  conferred  on  me  in  selecting  me  as  your  presiding  officer.  I  have  for  a 
long  time  been  hoping  against  hope,  that  I  could  meet  you  in  person  and  come 
to  know  those  members  with  whom  I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting,  as 
well  as  of  greeting  once  more  many  who  have  been  endeared  to  me  through  long 
years  of  pleasant  intercourse,  and  the  attraction  of  kindred  interests. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  active  conduct  of  societies  such  as  this,  rests  more  with 
the  Secretary  than  with  the  President.  The  former,  if  wisely  selected,  acting 
from  year  to  year,  identifies  himself  with  the  Society  nnd  learns  its  wants  and  the 
best  means  of  promoting  its  advancement.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  feel  that  the 
present  incumbent  of  the  office  of  secretary  is  so  thoroughly  competent. 

The  part  played  in  the  progress  of  the  world's  industries  by  the  interests  repre- 
sented in  this  Society,  may  be  well  illustrated  in  the  operation  of  a  kindred  so- 
ciety in  another  country.  One  of  the  oldest  associations  for  the  consideration  o1 
engineering  subjects  is  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  25  Great  George  Street 
Westminster,  London.  The  name  of  this  society  suggests  a  special  interest  in  i 
single  branch  of  engineering,  generally  considered  distinct  from  that  of  th< 
mechanical  engineer,  but  an  examination  into  the  proceedings  of  this  older  nnd 
highly  honored  society  will  show  that  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  matters 
brought  prominently  before  it,  belong  solely  to  the  province  of  the  mechanica 
engineer,  who  is  the  engineer  in  the  broadest  acceptation  of  the  term.  The  lect 
ures  delivered  in  the  winter  course  in  Great  George  Street  are  mo.-^tlyon  subjects 
connected  with  dynamical  engineering,  aud  the  great  mechanical  engineers  oi 
England  have  been  in  turn  the  honored  Presidents  of  the  Society. 

As  we  look  back  over  the  few  years  that  span  the  life  history  of  engineering 
as  a  distinct  profession,  we  see  the  names  of  great  mechanical  engineers  loom  xi\ 
as  the  pioneers  in  all  those  great  movements  which  have  rendered  modern  civili 
zfttion  po.ssible.  The  education  of  the  engineer  has  already  engaged  your  atten 
tion,  and  I  have  much  that  I  would  like  to  say  to  you  on  that  subject,  as  thi 
Society  must  play  a  very  considerable  part  in  the  educawion  of  the  future;  but  m; 
present  condition  compels  me  to  put  off  until  a  later  day  this  task.  I  hope  in  m; 
annual  address  next  autumn,  to  review  this  subject,  and  also,  without  steppinj 
outside  of  matter  germane  to  this  Society,  to  touch  on  the  subject  of  the  employe 
aud  the  employee,  in  mechanical  industries,  and  in  general  to  review  those  point 
which  bear  on  the  progress  of  mechanic  arts,  and  to  suggest  methods  by  whicl 
the  mechanic  arts  may  be  developed  with  the  least  loss  in  unnecessary  esperi 
nients — to  point  out  the  work  which  can  be  done  by  our  Society  in  educating  th 
community  to  a  just  appreciation  of  the  value  of  competent  engineering  assist 
ance  in  carrying  out  important  enterprises. 

Carefully  conducted  original  Investigations  into  all  subjects  connected  witl 
mechanics,  should  be  encouraged  by  us  and  find  a  place  of  record  in  the  proceed 
ings  of  this  Society  ;  and  the  value  of  such  papers  should  be  attested  by  well  con 
sidered  awaids  to  their  writers,  not  awards  of  high  money  value,  but  made  o 
greater  moment  by  their  well  placed  disposal. 

In  conclusion,  to  you  Mr.  Vice-President,  I  tender  my  thanks  for  your  perform 
anco  of  my  duties,  and  at  the  same  lime  desire  to  express  my  satisfaction  in  hav 
inga  substitute  so  thoroughly  able  and  well  fitted  for  the  task.     Earnestly  pray 
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lag  for  tlie  continued  prosperity  of  our  Society  and  hoping  in  future  to  be  able  to 
do  my  full  share  in  its  active  work,  I  am, 

Very  truly  and  respectfully, 

Coleman  Sellers, 

Premdent. 

Mr.  Towne  acted  as  President  throughout  tlie  sessions. 

The  professional  business  of  the  evening  was  the  discussion  of 
Topical  Queries.  Messrs.  Sinchxir  and  Ileminwa}^  discussed  the 
question  :  "  Are  there  any  grave  objections  to  cam  motions  for  mov- 
ing the  valves  of  higli-speed  engines:  what  is  a  limiting  speed  for 
cams  ? '' 

Messrs.  Lewis,  Sinclair  and  Oberlin  Smith  took  part  in  answer 
to  the  query :  What  is  the  maximum  safe  load  for  steel  tires  on 
steel  rails:  can  this  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  crushing  strength 
of  the  tire  and  rail,  and  per  inch  of  width  for  different  diameters  of 
tire  ? 

The  next  question  .was  as  to  the  present  status  in  Chicago  of 
smoke-preventing  furnaces  under  steam  boilers.  Messrs.  Pahiierj 
Cole,  Babcock,  Durfee,  Carpenter,  Hawkins,  Underwood,  King, 
Harding,  Minotand  Walker  spoke  upon  it. 

The  last  query  was:  "How  do  yon  make  successful  foundations 
for  structures  upon  yielding  earth  ?  '*  Mr.  W.  L.  B.  Jenney,  one  of 
the  leading  architects  of  Chicago,  was  present  as  invited  guest  of 
the  Society,  and  spoke  in  detail  of  the  special  problems  which  are 
met  in  securing  foundations  in  that  city.  Messrs.  Palmer,  Oberlin 
Smith,  Durfee  and  Cole  continued  the  discussion. 

The  Chair,  under  the  rules,  announced  the  Committee  of  the 
Society  to  nominate  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  consisting  of 
Messis. 

J.  F.  Holloway, Cleveland,  O. 

J.   M.  Dodge, Philadelphia,  Pa. 

J.  E.  Sweet, Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

W.  E.  Parker, Lawrence,  Mass. 

W.  F.  Donovan, Chicago,  111. 

The  Society  then  adjourned  to  a  supper  tendered  by  the  Local 
Committee,  and  a  pleasant  social  reunion  was  enjoyed  to  a  late 
hour. 

Second  Day,  May  26th. 

The  second  session  was  called  to  order  by  the  Chair  at  ten 
o'clock  A.M.,  in  the  large  hall  in  the  Methodist  Church  Block,  cor- 
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iier  of  Clark  and  Wasliington  streets.     The  Secretary's  Eegistei 
showed  tlie  following  membei'S  in  attendance  : 

Anen,  James  M Hartford,  Conn. 

Anderson,  John  W South  Bend,  Tnd. 

Arnold,  Bishop Auburn,  N .  Y. 

Babcock,  George  H New  York  City. 

Bamaby,  Charles  W Salem,  O. 

Barnes,  W.  F Rockford,  111. 

Barrus,  George  H Boston,  Mass. 

Bassett,  N.  C Chicago,  111. 

Bauer,  Charles  A Springfield,  O. 

Bennett,  F.  M Chicago,  HI. 

Binsse,  H.  L New  York  City. 

Bond,  George  M Hartford,  Conn. 

Borden,  Thomas  J Fall  River,  Mass. 

Briggs,  John  G Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Brown,  C.  H Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Bullock,  M.  C Chicago,  lU. 

BushneU,  R.  W Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

Carpenter,  R.  C Lansing,  Mich. 

Cartwright,  Robert Stamford,  Conn. 

Clements,  W.  L Bay  City,  Mich. 

Cobb,  E.  S Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Cole,  J.  W Columbus,  O. 

Collins,  C.  M South  Bend,  Ind. 

Colweli,  A.  W New  York  City. 

Crane,  T.  S Newark,  N.  J. 

Dingee,  W.  W  Racine,  Wis. 

Doane,  W.  H Cincinnati,  O. 

Dodge,  J.  M : Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Drummond,  W.  W Louisville,  Ky. 

Durfee,  W.  F Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Elmes,  C.  F Chicago,  HI. 

Ewart,  W.  D Chicago,  HI. 

Fawcett,  Ezra Alliance,  O. 

Fingal,  Charles Cliicago,  T\. 

Forsyth,  William Aurora,  Ul. 

Foster,  C.  H Chicago,  111. 

Fowler,  John Louisville,  Ky. 

Eraser,  D.  R Chicago,  HI. 

Fraser,  N.  D Chicago,  111. 

Galloupe,  P.  E Boston,  Mass. 

Giddings,  CM Massillon,  O. 

Gobeille,  J.  L Cleveland,  O. 

Goss,  W.  F.  M Lafayette,  Ind. 

Hamilton,  Homer Youngstown,  O. 

Hammer,  A.  E Branford,  Conn. 

Hand,  S.  A Toughkenamon,  Pa. 

Hawkins,  J.  T Taunton,  Mass. 

Heminway,  F.  F New  York  diy. 
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Higgins,  S Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

HiU.  C.  C Chicago,  111. 

Soilings  worth,  S Boston,  Mass. 

Holloway,  J.  F Cleveland,  O. 

Howard,  C.  P Hartford,  Conn. 

Hntton,  F.  R.,  Secretary New  York  City. 

Ide,  A.  L Springfield,  111. 

Jenkins,  John Milton,  Pa. 

Jenkins,  W.  R Bellefonte,  Pa. 

Jones,  R.  R Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Kempsmith,  F Cleveland,  O. 

Kent,  William New  York  City. 

Kimball,  H Cleveland,  O. 

King,  C.  I Madison,  Wis. 

Kirkevaag,  P Youngstown,  O. 

Lane,  J.  S Chicago,  111. 

Lewis,  W Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Lipe,  Charles  E Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Mackinney,  W.  C Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Magruder,  W.  T Taunton,  Mass. 

Metcalfe.  H Troy,  N.  Y. 

MiUer,  W Cleveland,  O. 

Minot,  H.  P Columbus,  O. 

Mohr,  L Chicago,  111. 

Morava,  W Chicago,  111. 

Morgan,  T.  R.,  Sr Alliance,  O. 

Murray,  S.  W Milton,  Pa. 

Nagle,  A.  F Chicago,  111. 

Palmer,  G.  E Chicago,  III. 

Parker,  W.  E Laurence,  Mass. 

Parks,  E.  H Providence,  R.  1. 

Pitkin,  J .  H Canton,  O. 

Pond,  F.  H St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Prindle,  E.  T Aurora.  111. 

Robinson,  A .  W .St.  Catharine,  Out. 

Robinson,  J .  M New  York  City. 

Robinson,  S .  W Columbus,  O . 

Roche,  J .  A Chicago,  lU . 

Rumely ,  W .  N Laporte,  Ind . 

Scheffler,  F.  A Erie,  Pa. 

Schuhmann,  George Reading,  Pa. 

See,  H Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Sellers,  M Chicago,  III. 

Sharpe,  J Salem,  O . 

Sinclair,  A Chicago,  111 . 

Smith,  G .  H Providence,  R .  I. 

Smith,  H .  S Joliet,  HI . 

Smith,  J.  M Detroit,  Mich. 

Smith,  Oberlin Bridgeton,  N.J. 

Snell,  H .  I Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Sprague,  W.  W Lake,  111 . 
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Stahl.  A.  W Lafayette,  Ind. 

Stone,  H.  B Chicago,  111. 

Sweeney,  J .  M Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Sweet,  J.  E Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Tallman,  F.  G Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

Taylor,  F.  W Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Thompson,  E.  B Chicago,  III. 

Towne,  H.  R.,  Acting  President Stamford,  Conn. 

Uehling,  E.  A Sharpsville,  Pa. 

Underwood,  F.  H Tolland,  Conn . 

Walker,  John Cleveland,  O. 

W^allis,  P Aurora,  111. 

Warren,  B.  H Boston,  Mass. 

Warrington,  J.  N Chicago,  111. 

Webster,  H Chicago,  111. 

West,  F.  D Cleveland,  O. 

Whitney,  B.  D Winchendon,  Mass. 

Whitney,  W.  M Winchendon,  Mass. 

Wiley,  W.  H New  York  aty. 

Wood,  W Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Woods,  A.  T Champaign,  lU. 

Woodward,  CM St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  following  report  from  the  Council  was  presented  and  or- 
dered upon  the  records : 

REPORT  FROM  THE  COUNCIL. 

The  Council  would  resi)ectf  ully  report  to  the  Society  the  deaths 
of 

Messrs.  Wm.  Cleveland  Hicks,  member,  of  New  York. 

Frederic  E.  Butterfield,        **        of  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 
David  S.  Hine?,  "        of  New  York. 

Emile  Fr.  Loiseau,  **        of  Belgium. 

They  would  further  report  that  a  Committee  of  the  Council  was 
appointed  to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  regulation  and  encouragement 
of  discussion  upon  the  papers  presented  to  the  Society,  who  offered 
the  following  report,  which  was  adopted. 

RULES  FOR  DEBATE. 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Council  to  prepare  and  suggest 
a  plan  for  regulating  the  presentation  of  papers  and  the  discussion 
thereon  at  the  meetings  of  the  Society,  so  as  to  promote  the  orderly 
conduct  of  business  and  to  apportion  the  time  of  the  meetings 
equitably  among  the  members  presenting  papers  or  participating  in 
their  debate,  beg  leave,  respectfully,  to  submit  the  following  plan  : 
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I.  Papers  to  be  presented  at  any  meeting  mnst  be  placed  in  the 

Secretary's  hands  not  less  than  nine  (9)  weeks  in^  advance  of  the 

date  of  the  meeting,  in  order  that  all  such  papers  may  be  printed 

and   ready  for  distribution  not  later  than  three  weeks  before  the 

date  of  the  meeting.    Papers  not  received  prior  to  the  time  named 

'^ill  not  be  entitled  to  presentation  at  that  meeting. 

XX.  Preliminary  notice  of  date  and  place  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Society  shall  be  issaed  to  the  membership  by  the  Secretary  at  least 
^>^lit  (8)  weeks  in  advance  of  each  meeting,  and  there  shall  be  in- 
dosed  with  such  notice  a  blank  form  by  which  the  members  may 
^^^■^■^ify  to  the  Secretary  their  intention  of  attending  the  meeting. 
X  JI.  Copies  of  all  papers  to  be  presented  at  each  meeting  shall  be 
t;  by  the  Secretary  three  weeks  in  advance  of  each  meeting  to 
sTy  member  who  has  previously  signified  his  intention  to  attend, 
^mpanied  by  a  blank  by  which  a  member  intending  to  discuss 
_    of  the  papers  to  be  presented  may  give  notice  of  such  intention 
^^^     properly  filling  in  and  returning  the  blank  to  the  Secretary ; 
T^^^S  ority  in  debate  on  each  paper  shall  be  given  to  the  members  so 
^^i^nifying  their  intentions,  in  the  order  in  which  such  notifications 
^^^*^  received. 

H  V.  At  each  meeting,  papers  entitled  to  be  presented  shall  be  read 
^^^^  abstract  only  (unless  so  short  as  to  permit  of  thdir  being  read  in 
^^^  ^  time  limit),  and  preferably  by  the  Secretary ;  not  more  than  five 
^^^^  minutes  to  be  occupied  in  the  presentation  of  any  paper. 

V.  Members  who  have  given  previous  notice  of  their  intention 
discuss  any  paper  shall  be  entitled  to  priority  in  its  discussion  as 

►ove  provided  for ;  a  member  who  has  reduced  his  remarks  to 

riting  may  occupy  not  exceeding  ten  (10)  minutes  for  its  presen- 

-tion  (eitlier  in  full  or  in  abstract) ;  extemporaneous  discussion  by 

^y  member,  shall  be  limited  to  a  time  not  exceeding  five  (5)  min- 

tes  at  one  time, 

VI.  Any  member  having  once  had  the  privilege  of  the  floor  in 
debate  on  any  paper  shall  not  be  again  entitled  to  it  until  all  other 
>>aembers  desiring  to  speak  in  the. discussion  of  each  paper  shall 
1  lave  had  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

VII.  Members  unable  to  attend  a  meeting  may  request  copies  of 
^ny  papers  to  be  presented  thereat,  and  may  tliereupon  forward  to 
the  Secretary  their  written  discussion  of  such  papers.     Written  dis- 
cussions so  received  by  the  Secretary,  not  less  than  three  days  prior 
to  the  date  of  the  meeting,  will  be  entitled  to  be  presented  in  the 
same  manner  as  oral  remarks  (in  full  or  in  abstract)  by  the  Secretary. 
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Stahl,  A.  W Lafayette,  Ind. 

Stone,  11.  B Chicago,  111 . 

Sweeney,  J.  M Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Sweet,  J.  E Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Tallman,  F.  G Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

Taylor,  F .  W Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Thompson,  E.  B Chicago,  111. 

Towne,  H.  R.,  Acting  Prmdmt Stamford,  Conn. 

Uehling,  E.  A Sharpsville.  Pa. 

Underwood,  F.  H Tolland,  Conn . 

Walker,  John. Cleveland,  O. 

Wallis,  P Aurora,  111. 

Warren,  B.  H Boston,  Mass. 

Warrington,  J.  N Chicago,  IlL 

Webster,  H Chicago,  111. 

West,  F.  D Cleveland,  O. 

Whitney,  B.  D Winchendon,  Mass. 

Whitney,  W.  M Winchendon,  Mass. 

Wiley,  W.  H New  York  aty. 

Wood,  W Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Woods,  A.  T Champaign,  111. 

Woodward,  CM St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  following  report  from  the  Council  was  presented  and  or- 
dered upon  the  records : 

REPORT  FROM  THE  COUNCIL. 

The  Council  would  respectfully  report  to  the  Society  the  deaths 
of 

Messrs.  Wm.  Cleveland  Hicks,  member,  of  New  York. 

Frederic  E.  Butterfield,         **        of  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 
David  S.  Hine^,  "        of  New  Yofk. 

Emile  Fr.  Loiseau,  "        of  Belgium. 

They  would  further  report  that  a  Committee  of  the  Council  was 
appointed  to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  regulation  and  encouragement 
of  discussion  upon  the  papers  presented  to  the  Society,  who  offered 
the  following  report,  which  was  adopted. 

RULES  FOR  DEBATE. 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Council  to  prepare  and  suggest 
a  plan  for  regulating  the  presentation  of  papers  and  the  discussion 
thereon  at  the  meetings  of  the  Society,  so  as  to  promote  the  orderly 
conduct  of  business  and  to  apportion  the  time  of  the  meetings 
equitably  among  the  members  presenting  papers  or  participating  in 
their  debate,  beg  leave,  respectfully,  to  submit  the  following  plan  : 
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I.  Papers  to  be  presented  at  any  meeting  mnst  be  placed  in  the 
Secretary's  hands  not  less  tliaii  nine  (9)  weeks  m  advance  of  the 
date  of  the  meeting,  in  order  that  all  such  papers  may  be  printed 
and  ready  for  distribution  not  later  than  three  weeks  before  the 
date  of  the  meeting.  Papers  not  received  prior  to  the  time  named 
will  not  be  entitled  to  presentation  at  that  meeting. 

II.  Preliminary  notice  of  date  and  place  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Society  shall  be  issued  to  the  membership  by  the  Secretary  at  least 
eight  (S)  weeks  in  advance  of  each  meeting,  and  there  sliall  be  in- 
closed with  such  notice  a  blank  form  by  which  the  members  may 
signify  to  the  Secretary  their  intention  of  attending  the  meeting. 

III.  Copies  of  all  papers  to  be  presented  at  each  meeting  shall  be 
sent  by  the  Secretary  three  weeks  in  advance  of  each  meeting  to 
every  member  who  has  previously  signified  his  intention  to  attend, 
accompanied  by  a  blank  by  which  a  member  intending  to  discuss 
any  of  the  papers  to  be  presented  may  give  notice  of  such  intention 
by  properly  filling  in  and  returning  the  blank  to  the  Secretary ; 
priority  in  debate  on  each  paper  shall  be  given  to  the  members  so 
signifying  their  intentions,  in  the  order  in  which  such  notifications 
are  received. 

IV.  At  each  meeting,  papers  entitled  to  be  presented  shall  be  read 
by  abstract  only  (unless  so  short  as  to  permit  of  th^ir  being  read  in 
the  time  limit),  and  preferably  by  the  Secretary;  not  more  than  five 
(5)  minutes  to  be  occupied  in  the  presentation  of  any  paper. 

V.  Members  who  have  given  previous  notice  of  their  intention 
to  discuss  any  paper  shall  be  entitled  to  priority  in  its  discussion  as 
above  provided  for ;  a  member  who  has  reduced  his  remarks  to 
writing  may  occupy  not  exceeding  ten  (10)  minutes  for  its  presen- 
tation (either  in  full  or  in  abstract);  extemporaneous  discussion  by 
any  member,  sliall  be  limited  to  a  time  not  exceeding  five  (5)  min- 
utes at  one  time. 

VI.  Any  member  having  once  had  the  privilege  of  the  floor  in 
debate  on  any  paper  shall  not  be  again  entitled  to  it  until  all  other 
members  desiring  to  speak  in  the  discussion  of  each  paper  shall 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

VII.  Members  unable  to  attend  a  meeting  may  request  copies  of 
any  papers  to  be  presented  thereat,  and  may  thereupon  forward  to 
the  Secretary  their  written  discussion  of  such  papers.  Written  dis- 
cussions so  received  by  the  Secretary,  not  less  than  three  days  prior 
to  the  date  of  the  meeting,  will  be  entitled  to  be  presented  in  the 
same  manner  as  oral  remarks  (in  full  or  in  abstract)  by  the  Secretary. 
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Butterwortli,  James Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Cavanagh,  Joseph Pbiladelphia,  Pa. 

Clarke,  Alfred Cleveland,  O. 

Clements,  Wm.  L Bay  City,  Mich. 

Cobb,  Edward  S Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Collier,  R.  B Columbus,  O. 

Collins,  Chas.  M South  Bend,  Ind. 

Crane,  Thomas  S Newark,  N.  J. 

Daniels,  Fred  H Worcester,  MasF. 

Dingee,  W.  W Racine,  Wis. 

Downe,  Henry  S Fiichburg,  Mass. 

Falkenau,  Arihur Scranton,  Pa. 

Fiugal,  Ciias.  A Chicago,  111. 

Fitt,  James Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Forbes,  W.  D Bridgeport,  Coun. 

Foster,  C.  H Chicago  III. 

Fowler,  George  L New  York  City. 

Francis,  James Lowell,  Mass. 

Fraser,  David  R Chicago,  111. 

Fraser,  Norman  D Chicago,  111. 

Gobeille,  Joseph  Leon Cleveland,  O. 

Goss,  W.  F.  M Lafayette.  Ind. 

Gowing,  E.  H Boston,  Mass. 

Hamilton,  Alex.,  Jr Johnstown,  Pa. 

Holland,  John Dover,  N.  H. 

Howe,  Henry  M Boston,  Mass. 

Jones,  William  H Cincinnati,  O. 

Kempamith,  Frank ? ClWeland,  O. 

Kerr,  Walter  C New  York  City. 

Kimball,  Hiram Cleveland,  O. 

Kirkevaag,  Peter Youugstown,  O. 

Lane,  Harry  M Cincinnati,  O. 

Lieb,  John  W.,  Jr Milan,  Italy. 

Mason,  J.  A Chicago,  111. 

Metcalfe,  Henry Troy,  N.  Y. 

Middleion,  Harvey .Louisville  Ky. 

Miller,  Walter Cleveland,  O. 

Minot,  H.  P Columbus,  O. 

Mohr,  Louis Chicago,  III. 

Monaghau,  Wm.  F New  York  City. 

Moore,  John  M Newton,  Mass. 

Moore  E.  L Boston,  Mass. 

Morava,  W Chicago,  111. 

Morrison,  W.  A Lowell,  Mass. 

Mullen,  John Sbamokin,  Pa. 

Parker,  Charles  D Worcester,  Mass. 

Pease,  Charles  S New  York  City. 

Post,  John,  Jr Boston  Mass. 

Prentice,  Leon  H Chicago,  111. 

Prindle,  Edward  T Aurora,  111. 

Rood,  Vernon  H JeaneBvilie,  Pa. 
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Sargent,  John  W Scranton,  Pa. 

Saunderp,  Wm.  L New  York  City. 

Sellers,  Morris Chicago,  111. 

Simp,  Gardiner  C Providence,  R.  I. 

Smith,  T.  Carpenter Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Taylor,  Stevenson New  York  City. 

Taylor,  Fred.  W Nicetown,  Pa. 

Thompson,  E.  B Chicago,  III. 

Wnllis,  Philip Aurora,  111. 

Warren,  John  E Cumberland  Mills,  Me. 

Watson,  William Boston,  MnR.«». 

Whitehill,  Robert Newburgh,  X.  Y. 

Whitney,  Baxter  D Wiuchendon,  Mass. 

Wliittier,  Charles Boston  Mass. 

Williams,  J.  Newton Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Winter,  Herman New  York  City. 

Woodward,  Calvin  M St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Woolson,  Oropco  C Stamford,  Conn. 

Worsvvick,  Thomas Guelph,  Ont. 

Wyman,  Horace  W Worcester  Mass. 

ASSOCIATES. 

Clark,  Frank  M Boston  Mass. 

Low,  Fred.  R Boston  Mass. 

Russell  C.  M Massillon,  O. 

Wain  wright,  CD Boston,  Mass. 

Whitney,  Wm.  M Winchendon,  Mass. 

JUNIORS. 

Iliggins,  George  F Manchester,  N.  II. 

Moran,  Daniel  E Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Stevens.  Wm.  N Brooklyn. 

Stone,  Wilbur  M Hartford,  Conn. 

Respectfully  submitted  by  the  Council. 

Mw  Oberlin  Smith  presented  a  brief  report  as  follows,  on  behalf 
of  tlie  Committee  on  the  Appointment  of  a  United  States  Test 
Commission. 

M/\  Oherlin  Smith. — With  regard  to  the  Test  Commission  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  .am  a  member,  I  would  say  that  we  have  no 
written  report.  I  have  not  seen  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
Prof.  Egleston,  lately,  although  I  corresponded  with  him  about 
tlie  matter  not  long  since.  We  have  sent  out  a  good  many  circu- 
larji,  and  have  written  to  quite  a  number  of  members  of  Congress, 
and  to  business  men  throughout  the  country,  urging  the  latter 
to  write  to  their  representatives  in  Congress  upon  this  subject. 
The  bill  will  come  up  during  the  present  session  and  is  likely  to  be 
reached.     If  it  is  reached,  there  is  little  doubt  about  its  passing. 
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The  great  difficulty  will  be  that  it  may  be  crowded  out  by  press  of 
other  business. 

Mr.  Towne  reported  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Uniformity 
in  Test  Specimens  and  Methods  of  Test  as  follows  : 

Mr,  II,  H,  Towne. — I  happen  to  be  a  member  of  this  Committee, 
although  not  its  chairman,  and  in  Prof.  Egleston's  absence  I  would 
report  informally  that  some  progress  has  been  made  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  test  specimens,  test  blanks  for  reports,  and  in  arrange- 
ments with  makers  and  users  of  testing  machines  for  making  a 
series  of  tests  of  the  specimens  provided.  I  think  that  the  work 
which  the  Committee  has  projected  will  be  of  great  interest  and 
great  value.  It  is  a  somewhat  novel  line  of  investigation,  and  will 
bring  out,  I  believe,  a  great  deal  that  will  he  useful.  It  will, 
however,  occupy,  necessarily,  a  good  deal  of  time  to  complete, 
and  probably  no  full  report  can  be  looked  for  earlier  than  the 
next  meeting,  and  perhaps  not  until  the  meeting  following. 

Mr.  Geo.  M.  Bond,  Secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Uniform 
Standards  in  Pipe  and  Pipe  Threads,  reported  on  behalf  of  the 
Committee  as  follows: 

Mr,  Bond, — In  the  absence  of  our  Chairman,  Mr.  Frederick 
Grinnell,  I  can  say  that  we  have  been  in  communication  with  the 
wrought  iron  pipe  manufacturers  individually,  also  with  nearly  all 
the  fittings  manufacturers,  both  brass  and  iron,  and  have  received 
many  favorable  replies  to  the  individual  letters  so  addressed. 
When  in  New  York  last  week  I  was  informed  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Flagler, 
general  manager  of  the  National  Tube  Works  Company,  that  a 
Committee  was  appointed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Pipe  Manufacturers' 
Association,  held  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  12th  inst.,  to  confer  with 
our  Committee. 

A  communication  has  just  been  received  from  Mr.  Jas.  H.  Mur- 
dock.  Secretary  of  the  Manufacturers  of  Wraught  Iron  Pipe  and 
Boiler  Tubes  in  the  United  States^  stating  that  at  a  meeting  of 
their  Association  held  at  the  Continental  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  May 
12, 1886,  a  Committee  to  confer  with  our  Committee  was  appointed, 
the  meml)ers  of  which  Committee  are 

Mr.  L.  W.  Shallcross,  chairman,  representing  Morris^  Tasker  <6 
Co,,  Zi?nited. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Flagler,  representing  77ie  National  Tube  Works  Go, 

Mr.  L.  J.  Piers,  representing  The  Allison  Manufacturing  Co,j  and 

Mr.  Jas.  H.  Murdock,  Secretary  to  the  Committee. 

A  communication  was  also  received  from  Mr.  S.  L.  Morrieon, 
secretary  of  the  Manufacturers'  Association  of  Brass  and  Iron, 
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Steam,  Gas  and  Water  Works  of  the  United  States,  stating  that  at 
a  meeting  of  this  Association  held  at  Pittsburgh  on  the  11th,  12th, 
and  13th  inst.,  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  passed : 

**  Besotted,  That  this  As-sociation  favors  tlie  establishment  of  a  universal 
wrought  iron  pipe  gauge,  to  be  used  as  a  standard  througbout  the  United  States, 
and  that  any  action  taken  by  the  manufacturers  of  wrought  iron  pipe  to  accom- 
plish this  object  shall  have  our  hearty  co-operation." 

There  was  also  received  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Douglas,  Correspond- 
ing Secretary  Cast  Iron  Fittings  Association,  a  letter  advising  our 
Committee  of  the  following  action  taken  by  them : 

''  At  a  meeting  of  tlie  Cast  Iron  Fittings  Association,  held  in  New  York,  May  19, 
the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  : 

"  *  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  (5)  be  appointed  to  take  into  consideiation 
the  matter  of  a  standard  gauge  or  thread.' 

"  The  following  gentlemen  were  named  as  such  committee  : 

"Mr.  R.  T.  Crane,  Pres't  Crane  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

"Mr.  C.  C.  Walworth,  Pres't  Walworth  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston,  Maes. 

"Mr.  E.  G.  Burnham.  Vice-Pres't  The  Eaton,  Cole  &  Burnham  Co.,  Bridgeport, 

Conn. 
**  Mr.  Charles  Jarecki,  Pres't  Jarecki  Mfg.  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 
"  Mr.  Carleton  W.  Nason,  Pres't  Nason  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York  City." 

The  latter  Committee  will  confer  with  the  Committee  of  Pipe 
Manufacturers  as  to  the  best  means  of  bringing  about  the  desired 
result. 

A  conference  with  the  Committee  of  Pipe  Manufacturers  is  ex- 
pected soon  by  our  Committee,  and  everything  seems  now  ready  for 
final,  definite  action. 

Our  Committee  would  ask  for  further  time,  as  we  hope  to  have 
something  even  more  definite  to  report  at  the  next  meeting. 

The  Chairman, — It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  the  Commit- 
tee is  continued,  in  view  of  the  promising  condition  of  its  work. 

Letters  of  invitation  were  read  from  Messrs.  H.  H,  Belfield,  Di- 
rector of  the  Chicago  Manual  Training  School,  and  L.  P.  More- 
house, inviting  the  Society  to  visit  the  school  and  to  join  an 
excursion  to  Pullman,  respectively.  The  engagements  of  the 
Society  prevented  the  acceptance  of  these  invitations,  and  the 
Secretary  was  directed  to  send  a  note  of  thanks  to  these  gentlemen 
for  their  courtesy. 

The  first  paper  presented  was  by  Mr.  Wilfred  Lewis,  of  Phila- 
delphia, entitled  ''Experiments  on  the  Transmission  of  Power  by 
Belting."  The  chairman  introduced  the  reading  of  the  papers, 
by  the  following  remarks  : 
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The  Chairman, — Before  commencing  the  reading  of  papers,  I 
wish  to  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  members  in  regard  to  the  new 
rules  in  the  matter  of  their  presentation  and  discussion  referred  to 
in  the  report  of  the  Council.  They  are  new  and  different  from 
anything  we  have  ever  attempted  before,  and  at  first  may  cause  a 
little  friction,  like  other  new  machinery ;  but  I  believe  that  in  the 
end  it  will  be  found  that  they  will  do  a  great  deal  to  improve  the 
quality  of  our  work  as  well  as  the  amount  of  it  which  can  be  got 
through,  and  in  addition  to  that,  they  will  certainly  provide,  if  prop- 
erly carried  out,  for  a  fair  distribution  of  our  time  among  the 
papers  presented.  In  one  case  which  f  recall,  decidedly  the  best 
paper  which  was  entered  at  the  meeting  was  left  until  so  late  and 
the  time  left  was  so  short  that  the  paper  had  to  be  read  in  a  very 
hurried  manner,  and  no  debate  whatever  followed.  Under  the 
new  rules  each  paper  will  have  its  fair  share  of  time  whether  first 
or  last  on  the  list,  and,  in  addition  to  that,  the  time  available  for 
debate  will  be  so  much  greater  than  heretofore  that  the  total  time 
devoted  to  each  paper  will  be  much  larger  and  should  be  made 
more  valuable.  It  will  soon  be  apparent  whether  the  rules  work 
satisfactorily,  or  whether  they  need  to  be  modified  or  improved. 

Mr  Lewis's  paper  received  discussion  by  Messrs.  Hawkins,  Ober- 
lin  Smith,  Towne,  Underwood,  Walker,  Taylor,  Doane,  Babcock, 
Morgan,  and  Kent. 

Mr.  Wm.  O.  Webber's  paper,  entitled  "  Relative  Efficiency  of 
Centrifugal  and  Reciprocating  Pumps,"  was  discussed  by  Mr. 
Borden.  Mr.  See's  paper,  "Production  of  True  Crank  Shafts 
and  Bearings,"  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Kent,  Taylor,  Cole,  Hol- 
loway.  Walker,  See,  Babcock,  Sweet,  Minot,  Nagle,  Schuhmann, 
and  Oberlin  Smith.  Mr.  Babcock's  paper  on  "Substitutes  for 
Steam  "  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Crane,  Schuhmann,  Durfee,  Kent, 
and  Walker. 

The  Society  took  a  recess  until  the  afternoon  at  this  point. 

Afternoon  Session,  Wednesday,  May  26th. 

The  session  was  called  to  order  at  2.30  p.m.  The  first  paper  was 
by  Chas.  W.  Barnaby,  of  Salem,  O.,  entitled  a  "  New  Steam  Engine 
Indicator."  This  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Porter  and  Walker. 
Following  this  the  set  of  three  papers  on  the  topic  of  shop  manage- 
ment and  shop  account  were  presented  and  discussed  together. 
These  papers  were  "  The  Engineer  as  an  Economist,"  by  H.  R. 
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Tovrne  of  Stamford ;  "  The  Shop  Order  System  of  Accounts,"  by 

flenrj  Metcalfe  of  Troy,  and  "Inventory  Valuation  of  Machinery 

Piant,"  by  Oberlin  Smith,  of  Bridgeton.     These  were  discussed  by 

-SfessB's.  Partridge,  Fitch,  Anderson,  Hand,  Taylor,  Diirfee,  Ober- 

lin  S  mith,  Metcalfe,  Hawkins. 

A^t  the  close  of  the  debate,  in  view  of  the  general  interest  of  the 
topi<3s  of  this  group,  it  was  moved  that  the  preparation  and  reading 
ofp^^yers  on  these  and  cognate  subjects  be  encouraged  for  discussion 
in  tfci.  ^  general  sessions  of  the  Society. 

It  was  tlien  resolved  tliat  the  session  previously  ordered  for  Fri- 
duy^     evening  be  held  on  Thursday  evening. 

T7  1  le  paper  of  Thomas  D.  West  of  Cleveland  was  entitled  :  "  Irreg- 

ulat^xties  in  Contraction  of  Duplicate  Castings,"  and  was  discussed 

by  ^E^rofessor  Sweet;  and  that  of  Mr.  Frederick  G.  Coggin,  was 

call  ^d,  "  A  Novel  Chimney  Staging."     The  latter  was  discussed  by 

Metiers.  Borden  and  Durfee.     Mr.  Thomas   S.  Crane's  paper  on 

"  ^^^^  ater  Purification  for  Manufacturing  and  Domestic  Purposes," 

was    discussed  by  Messrs.  Kent  and  Durfee.     Tlie  paper  by  Mr. 

Fr^ci.  W.  Taylor  on  the  value  of  water-gas  and  gas  from  Siemen's 

Pi'cxiucers  for  melting  in  open  hearth  furnaces  was  discussed  by 

Messrs.  Kent  and  Schuhmann. 

-A.  special  committee  had  been  appointed  to  acknowledge  the 
letter  of  the  absent  President  of  the  Society,  Mr  Coleman  Sellers. 
Tlxat  committee  presented  its  report  in  the  form  of  a  telo^ram,  as 
follows : 

^^.  Coleman  Sellers,  President  : 

1*he  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  now  in  session  sincerely  regret 
.    tn^a^t  illuess  prevents  you  from  being  with  us  on  this  occasion.     We  tender  you 
^^»*   warmest  sympathy  and   unite   in  wishing  you  an  early  and  complete   re- 
coxr^ry. 

W.  H.  Doane,  ) 

J.  F.  Hollo  WAY,      >€ommittee, 

F.  R.  Hdtton,         ) 

The  receipt  of  this  telegram  was  acknowledged  by  letter  from 

^l^^  President,  but  too  late  to  be  presented  to  tlie  meeting. 

The  paper  by  Mr.  John  H.  Cooper,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  was 

^^ad  by  the  Secretary,  entitled :  **  Grain  Handling  in  California,-' 

^^d  discussion  by  Mr.  Hugo  had  been  sent  in  in  manuscript. 

The  session  then  adjourned. 

In  the  evening  a  banquet  was  tendered  to  the  Society  by  the 

Local  Committee  in  the  dining-room  of  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel. 
27 
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Over  three  hundred  persons  were  in  attendance,  and  the  Schubert 
Quartette  Club,  of  Chicago,  rendered  several  selections  during  the 
evening. 

Third  Day,  Thursday,  May   27th. 

The  day  was  devoted  to  an  excursion.  A  special  train  was  tendered 
by  the  C.  B.  «fe  Q.  R.R.,  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Henry  B. 
Stone,  general  manager,  and  member  of  the  Society.  It  took  the 
party  first  to  the  stock-yards,  where  a  visit  was  made  to  the  est-ab- 
lishment  of  Armour  &  Co. ;  thence  the  train  was  taken  and  a  visit 
of  two  hours  was  paid  to  the  City  of  Pulbnan,  111.,  IuikjU  being 
served  on  the  train.  Returning,  the  train  stopped  at  the  North 
Chicago  Rolling  Mill,  at  South  Chicago,  and  a  visit  was  paid  to  the 
docks,  blast  furnaces,  converting  house  and  rail  mill. 

In  the  evening  an  extra  session  was  held  for  special  discussion  of 
Topical  Queries.  Messrs.  Walker,  Jesse  Smith,  Durfee,  Babcoek 
and  Hawkins  discussed  the  question,  *'  Would  the  use  of  an  an- 
nular jet  in  an  ejecter  indues  a  greater  current  of  the  fluid  to  be 
moved  than  if  a  solid  jet  was  used  of  the  same  area  ?  " 

Messrs.  Hawkins,  West,  King,  Walker,  Babcoek  and  Magruder 
discussed  the  question  :  "  What  are  the  best  conditions  covering  the 
molding,  mixing,  melting  and  casting  of  iron  for  the  successful 
production  of  molds  for  printing-press  ink  rolls?" 

The  next  (juery  was  as  to  the  effect  of  mechanical  circulation  in 
steam  boilers  as  a  means  of  preventing  scale.  Messrs.  Kent  and 
Durfee  spoke  to  it. 

The  discussion  on  the  query,  "  What  is  the  best  device  to  catch 
the  water  of  condensation  in  the  exhaust  pipe  of  a  high-pressure 
steam  engine;  and  would  any  economy  result  from  entrapping  the 
water  and  pumping  it  back  to  boiler  ? "  was  by  Messrs.  King, 
Schefflcr,  Giddings,  Kent,  Durfee,  Babcoek,  and  Schuhmann. 

Messrs.  Snell,  Towne  and  Robinson  gave  facts  as  to  the  power 
required  to  drive  a  blower. 

After  a  brief  reference  to  the  date  of  the  autumn  meeting  of 
the  Society,  the  session  adjourned. 

Fourth  Day,  Friday  JIay  28th. 

The  session  was  called  to  order  at  ten  o'clock.  The  paper  by 
W.  P.  Trowbridge,  "On  the  Relative  Economy  of  Ventilation  by 
Heated  Chimneys  and  by  Fans,"  was  discussed  by  Mr.  Babcoek. 
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The  paper  of  C.  M.  Giddings,  of  Massillon,  O.,  was  entitled  : 
escription  of  a  Valve  Dynamometer  for  measuring  the  power 
roc^nired  to  move  a  slide  valve  at  different  speeds  and  pressures." 
It  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Porter,  Babcock,  Schuhmann,  Kent, 
wis,  Holloway,  Jesse  Smith,  Barnaby,  Hawkins,  Sweet,  and 
<Dwne. 
The  paper  by  Prot  C.  M.  Woodward  on  ^*  The  Training  of  a 
jrnaraic  Engineer  at  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.," 
^8  discussed  by  Messrs.  Thurston,  Kent,  Hawkins,  Oberlin  Smith, 
«ylor,  Sinclair,  Dodge,  Robinson,  Durfee,  Webster,  and  King. 

At  the  close  of  the  discussion  the  following  resolutions  were 
:i7esented  and  passed  with  acclamation : 


Whereas,  The  yisiting  members  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
^ers  desire  to  express  their  appreciation  of  the  kind  and  unremitting  attention 
^tended  to'  them  by  oar  committee  of  arrangements,  therefore 
Resolved,  That  we  hereby  tender  our  sincere  thanks  to  Messrs.  Wm.  F. 
novan,  J.  A.  Koche,  Geo.  E.  Palmer,  Chasr.  F.  Elmes,  M.  C.  BuUock,  N.  C 
*:^ssett,  W.  D.  Ewart,  Robert  Forsyth.  William  Forsyth,  C.  C.  Hill.  J.  S.  Lane, 
.  F.  Nagle,  Angus  Sinclair,  H.  S.  Smith,  H.  B.  Stone,  Jas.  N.  Warrington, 
Hosea  VVebster,  whose  untiring  efforts  and  generous  hospitality  have  made 
is  our  Xlllth  semi-annual  meeting  oue  of  the  most  enjoyable  meetings  ever 
beld  by  this  Society. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 
V>e  tendered  to  the  citizens  of  Chicago  for  the  courtesy  and  attention  extended  to 
^Dur  Society  during  this  its  Xlllth  meeting,  held  in  the  City  of  Chicago,  May, 
:1886. 

We  would  especially  thank  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  K.R.,  and  its 
general  manager,  Mr.  H.  B.  Stone,  Mr.  M.  Cudahy  for  Armour  &  Co.,  Messrs. 
O.  W.  Potter,  president,  and  John  Parkes,  manager  of  the  North  Chicago  Rolling 
^111  Company,  and  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Co.,  for  the  favors  and  attentions 
received  at  their  hands,  which  have  contributed  so  much  to  our  enjoyment  and 
information. 

Mr.  Bahcock, — I  wish  to  offer  a  resolution.  I  think  all  who 
have  noticed  the  amount  of  work  which  we  have  got  through  with 
at  this  session,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  has  been  done,  will  agree 
with  me  that  the  rules  which  have  been  made  by-  the  Council  for 
that  purpose  are  salutary,  and  that  they  have  worked  well,  so  far  as 
they  have  been  applied.  The  only  regret  might  be  that  they  have 
not  been  applied  with  still  more  strictness.  I  want  to  offer  this 
resolution  : 

Resolced,  Tliat  we  heartily  approve  of  the  new  rules  established" by  the  Council 
for  conducting  the  business  of  these  meetings,  and  that,  we  favor. tlieir  applioa- 
tioQ  in  our  future  meetings. 
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Over  three  liundred  persons  were  in  attendance,  and  the  Schubert 
Quartette  Club,  of  Cliicago,  rendered  several  selections  during  the 
evening. 

Third  Day,  Thursday,  May   27th. 

The  day  was  devoted  to  an  excursion.  A  special  train  was  tendered 
by  the  C.  B.  &  Q.  RR.,  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Henry  B. 
Stone,  general  manager,  and  member  of  the  Society.  It  took  the 
party  first  to  the  stock-yards,  where  a  visit  was  made  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  Armour  &  Co.  ;  thence  the  train  was  taken  and  a  visit 
of  two  hours  was  paid  to  the  City  of  PuUman,  111.,  luiKjh  being 
served  on  the  train.  Returning,  the  train  stopped  at  the  North 
Chicago  Rolling  Mill,  at  South  Chicago,  and  a  visit  was  paid  to  tlie 
docks,  blast  furnaces,  converting  house  and  rail  mill. 

In  the  evening  an  extra  session  was  held  for  special  discussion  of 
Topical  Queries.  Messrs.  Walker,  Jesse  Smith,  Durfee,  Babcoek 
and  Hawkins  discussed  the  question,  "  Would  the  use  of  an  an- 
nular jet  in  an  ejecter  induc3  a  greater  current  of  the  fluid  to  be 
moved  than  if  a  solid  jet  was  used  of  the  same  area  ?  " 

Messrs.  Hawkins,  West,  King,  Walker,  Babcoek  and  Magruder 
discussed  the  question:  "  What  are  the  best  conditions  covering  the 
molding,  mixing,  melting  and  casting  of  iron  for  the  successful 
production  of  molds  for  printing-press  ink  rolls  ? " 

The  next  (juery  was  as  to  the  effect  of  mechanical  circulation  in 
steam  boilers  as  a  means  of  preventing  scale.  Messrs.  Kent  and 
Durfee  spoke  to  it. 

The  discussion  on  the  query,  "  What  is  the  best  device  to  catch 
the  water  of  condensation  in  the  exhaust  pipe  of  a  high-pressure 
steam  engine;  and  would  any  economy  result  from  entrapping  the 
water  and  pumping  it  back  to  boiler  ? "  was  by  Messrs.  King, 
Scheffler,  Giddings,  Kent,  Durfee,  Babcoek,  and  Schuhmann. 

Messrs.  Snell,  Towne  and  Robinson  gave  facts  as  to  the  power 
required  to  drive  a  blower. 

After  a  brief  reference  to  the  date  of  the  autumn  meeting  of 
the  Society,  the  session  adjourned. 

Fourth  Day,  Friday  May  28th. 

The  session  was  called  to  order  at  ten  o'clock.  The  paper  by 
W.  P.  Trowbridge,  "On  the  Relative  Economy  of  Ventilation  by 
Heated  Chimneys  and  by  Fans,"  was  discussed  by  Mr.  Babcoek. 
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The  paper  of  0.  M.  Giddings,  of  Massillon,  O.,  was  entitled  : 
escription  of  a  Valve  Dynamometer  for  measuring  the  power 
roc^nired  to  move  a  slide  valve  at  different  speeds  and  pressures." 
It  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Porter, .  Babcock,  Schuhmann,  Kent, 
wis,  Holloway,  Jesse  Smith,  Barnaby,  Hawkins,  Sweet,  and 
<Dwne. 
The  paper  by  Prot  C.  M.  Woodward  on  ^*  The  Training  of  a 
jrnaraic  Engineer  at  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.," 
aas  discussed  by  Messrs.  Thurston,  Kent,  Hawkins,  Oberlin  Smith, 
»ylor,  Sinclair,  Dodge,  Robinson,  Durfee,  Webster,  and  King. 

At  the  close  of  the  discussion  the  following  resolutions  were 
:i7e8ented  and  passed  with  acclamation : 


Wherais^  The  yisiting  members  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
^ers  desire  to  express  tbeir  appreciation  of  the  kind  and  unremitting  attention 
tended  to'  them  by  oar  committee  of  arrangements,  therefore 
Besohed,  That  we  hereby  tender  our  sincere  thanks  to  Messrs.  Wm.  F. 
novan,  J.  A.  Koche,  Geo.  E.  Palmer,  Chas.  F.  Elmes,  M.  C.  Bullock,  N.  C 
*:^ssett,  W.  D.  Ewart.  Robert  Forsyth.  William  Forsyth,  C.  C.  Hill.  J.  S.  Lane, 
.  F.  Nagle,  Angus  Sinclair,  H.  S.  Smith,  H.  B.  Stone,  Jas.  N.  Warrington, 
nd  Hosea  VVebster,  whose  untiring  efforts  and  generous  hospitality  have  made 
is  our  Xlllth  semi-annual  meeting  oue  of  the  most  enjoyable  meetings  ever 
beld  by  this  Society. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 
V>e  tendered  to  the  citizens  of  Chicago  for  the  courtesy  and  attention  extended  to 
^Dur  Society  during  this  its  Xlllth  meeting,  held  in  the  City  of  Chicago,  May, 
:1886. 

We  would  especially  thank  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  K.R.,  and  its 
general  manager,  Mr.  H.  B.  Stone,  Mr.  M.  Cudahy  for  Armour  &  Co.,  Messrs. 
O.  W.  Potter,  president,  and  John  Parkes,  manager  of  the  North  C'hicago  Rolling 
^ill  Company,  and  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Co.,  for  the  favors  and  attentions 
received  at  their  hands,  which  have  contributed  so  much  to  our  enjoyment  and 
information. 

Mr.  Baicock. — I  wish  to  offer  a  resolution.  I  think  all  who 
have  noticed  the  amount  of  work  which  we  have  got  through  witli 
at  this  session,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  has  been  done,  will  agree 
with  me  that  the  rules  which  have  been  made  by-  the  Council  for 
that  purpose  are  salutary,  and  that  they  have  worked  well,  so  far  as 
they  have  been  applied.  The  only  regret  might  be  that  tliey  have 
not  been  applied  with  still  more  strictness.  I  want  to  offer  this 
resolution  : 

Resolced^  That  we  heartily  approve  of  the  new  rules  established" by  the  Council 
for  conducting  the  business  of  these  meetings,  and  that  we  favor,  tlieir  npplioa- 
tion  in  our  future  meetings. 
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Mr,  Oherlin  Smitli. — I  wish  to  make  an  amendment,  if  it  is  in 
order — that  the  time  for  the  reading  of  a  paper  be  ten,  instead. of 
five  minutes.  If  an  abstract  contains  all  the  ideas,  of  a  paper,  that 
ought  to  be  the  paper  itself.  If  it  does  not  contain  them  all,  it 
ought  not  to  be  read  in  the  meeting,  as  presenting  that  paper. 

The  Chairman. — Before  putting  the  motion  on  the  amendment 
which  Mr.  Smith  offers,  as  one  of  the  committee  which  prepared 
these  rules,  I  cannot  forbear  expressing  the  hope  that  the  rules  will 
be  allowed  to  stand  for  at  least  one  more  trial.  We  have  had 
twelve  papers  read  at  this  meeting,  and  with  th^  exception  of  two 
or,  perhaps,  three  of  those  papers,  they  have  all  been  very  clearly 
presented  by  abstract  in  from  two  to  five  minutes,  and  I  think  that 
after  a  little  more  experience  with  the  new  rules  the  member^  will 
all  find  no  difficulty  in  condensing  their  papers,  so  as  to  give  a  fair 
abstract  of  what  they  are  within  the  five-minutes  limit.  As  the 
papers  are  all  in  print,  and  are  distributed  long  in  advance  of  the 
meeting  to  all  who  expect  to  attend,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
members  should  not  make  themselves  familiar  with  them. 

Mr,  Kent, — I  would  make  a  point  of  order  that  these  rules  are 
estiiblished  hv  the  Council,  and  that  we  cannot  amend  them. 

The  Chairman, — The  amendment  is  simply  to  the  resolution  of 
Mr.  Babcock,  expressing  the  sense  of  the  meeting  as  to  the  rules. 

Mr,  Oherlin  Sinith. — I  think  that  five  minutes  added  to  each 
paper  would  add  ver}-  little  to  the  length  of  the  session. 

The  Chainnan, — It  would  have  added  one  hour  to  this  meeting. 
We  should  be  one  hour  behind  time  now. 

The  question  being  then  put  upon  Mr.  Smith's  amendment,  it 
was  lost. 

Mr.  Babcock's  motion  was  then  carried,  as  read. 

Mr,  Kent. — I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  members  to  the  fact 
that  the  American  Association  for  the  advancement  of  Science 
meets  at  Buffalo  on  the  18th  of  August.  That  Association  has  a 
section  of  mechanical  science  and  engineering,  and  some  of  the  sub- 
jects which  are  to  be  presented  at  that  meeting  will  be  of  especial 
interest  to  members  of  this  Society.  One  is  the  question  of  the 
education  of  an  engineer.  Another  is  the  relation  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  engineers  in  civil  life.  A  paper  has  been  promised  on 
that  subject,  and  a  very  earnest  discussion  is  expected.  There  has 
been  a  convention  of  civil  engineers  held  in  Cleveland  recently, 
to  bring  about  some  reform  in  the  Government's  relation  to  civil 
engineers.     I  think  mechanical  engineers  have  not  taken  the  inter- 
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est  in  this  subject  they  should  have  taken  in  it.  Another  question 
is  ^JEndowment  for  Scientific  Research,  and  the  Co-ordination  of  the 
S^^^eral  Engineering  Societies  of  this  Country.  1  hope  those  who 
c^^n  make  it  convenient  to  go  to  Buffalo,  will  do  so.  The  meeting, 
I  suppose,  will  have  from  eight  hundred  to  a  thousand  members 
f>  mr^csent. 

The  Chairman. — It  is  now  one  o'clock.  Our  business  is  ended, 
t^'^-imt  there  remains  a  paper  by  Professor  Robinson,  entitled  "Ex- 
p^m^^riments  on  the  Flow  of  Gas  from  Wells."  This  came  to  the 
cretary  several  weeks  after  the  time  at  which,  under  the  rules, 
e  list  is  closed.  Will  the  members  have  that  paper  presented 
d  read,  or  will  they  adjourn  ? 

Professor  Sweet, — I  move  that  the  paper  be  laid  over  to  our  next 
seion  in  the  fall. 

The  Chairman, — I  presume  there  will  be  no  objection  to  read- 

^:ig  the  paper  by  title  at  this  meeting  and  placing  it  on  the  min- 

tes.    What  is  Professor  Robinson's  preference  ? 

Professor  BoUnson, — I  would  leave  the  matter  wholly  to  the 

ociety.    The  circumstances  connected  with  it,  I  think,  will  neces- 

itate  the  withdrawal  of  the  paper  unless  it  is  presented  at  this 

tueeting. 

The    Chairman. — You   are   satisfied   with   its   presentation    by 
title  ? 

Professor  Bolnnson. — I  am  not  particular  in  regard  to  that. 
The  Chairman. — If  there  is  no  objection,  then,  the  paper  will 
be  considered  as  part  of  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting,  and  will 
be  read  by  title. 

In  closing  this  Thirteenth  Semi-annual  Session  of  the  Society,  I 
wish  to  add  my  own  tribute  of  thanks  to  the  resolutions  which  have 
been  passed  in  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  Local  Committee. 
We  have  never  had  a  meeting  of  more  interest,  or  where  we  have 
had  a  warmer  reception,  than  here  in  Chicago.  I  wish  also  to 
express  the  regret  which,  in  common  with  all  of  you,  I  feel  at  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Sellers,  our  President,  and  to  thank  all  of  the  mem- 
bers here  for  their  kindness  and  forbearance  to  me  while  occup}'- 
ing  the  chair  during  the  session.     The  meeting  is  adjourned. 
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CCVI. 

IRREGULARITY  IN  THE    CONTRACTION    OF  DUPLI- 
CATE IRON  CASTINGS. 

BT  THOMAS  D.  WEST,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

Many  have  been  at  a  loss  to  know  why  foundries  are  so  unsuccess- 
ful in  producing  equality  of  contraction  in  duplicate  castings.  Col- 
umns, for  example,  ranging  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  long  when  cast 
are  generally  found  to  vary  in  length  from  ^  to  J  an  inch.  A 
similar  variation  in  contraction  often  perplexes  the  designer  and 
engineer  in  such  castings  as  half  fly  wheels,  pulleys,  and  in  castings 
for  machines  where  uniformity  in  contraction  is  desired  and  fig- 
ured for. 

The  main  cause  of  all  this  variation  in  the  contraction  of  dupli- 
cate castings  is  simply  that  the  mixture  of  iron  in  them  is  not  ex- 
dctly  the  same.  The  difference  in  contraction  which  will  be  caused 
by  the  slightest  change  in  the  mixture  of  iron  is  often  surprising. 
Why  mixtures  are  not  produced  exactly  alike  is  a  question  which 
m^ny  will  be  interested  in  having  answered. 

To  obtain  exactness  in  mixtures  of  iron  melted  in  a  cupola  calls 
for  conditions  over  which  even  when  known  foundrymen  can  often 
have  little  or  no  control.  Tiiese  conditions  are:  First,  that  the 
iron  used  shall  be  of  uniform  chemical  composition.  Second,  that 
the  fuel  with  which  the  iron  is  melted  be  also  uniform  in  chemical 
composition.  Third,  that  the  foundry  foreman  and  melter  be  men 
possessing  good  judgment  and  knowledge  of  iron  and  management 
of  cupolas.  Fourth,  that  the  character  of  the  work  moulded  will 
admit  of  uniformity  in  heats  and  charges  of  iron. 

The  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  meeting  the  first  condition 
will  be  easily  realized  by  those  familiar  with  iron.  The  greatest 
element  of  uncertainty  in  obtaining  like  mixtures  in  the  selection  of 
iron  is  caused  by  the  use  of  scrap. 

With  pig  all  graded  from  one  cast,  a  uniform  mixture  can  generally 
be  relied  on  so  far  as  that  material  is  concerned,  but  upon  scrap 
such  reliance  cannot  be  placed,  for  the  reason  that  under  tlie  most 
favorable  circumstances  there  can  be  no  certainty  of  its  being  all  alike 
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in  composition.     In  a  large  pile  of  scrap  composed  of  one  kind  of 
carStings,  although  the  iron  may  appear  even  in  grade,  yet  it  is  cer- 
tain  that  there  must  exist  a  dissimilarity  in  its  chemical  composi- 
tion, from  the  fact  of  the  scrap  having  been  collected  from  castings 
in  ^de  from  different  heats  and  from  different  irons.     If  from  a  scrap 
li^ajD  all  of  one  kind  this  difficulty  arises,  what  is  to  be  expected  of 
soi-^i,p  piles  of  such  variable  character  as  are  generally  found  in 
fonndry  yards. 

The  evil  tendency  of  variable  fuel  to  cause  iiregularity  in  the  mixt- 
tii'^s  of  iron  cannot  but  be  foreseen  when  the  variable  percentage  in 
<^^^i:"lDon  and  sulphur  is  considered  which  new  shipments  of  fuel  are  lia- 
t>l^  "to  contain.  This  point  may  be  said  to  be  a  delicate  one,  but,  never- 
^^^^less,  it  requires  attention,  as  sulphur  and  carbon  in  fuel  are  very 


^^•^^ctive  elements  for  changing  the  character  of  iron  melted  in  a 


*^^^^»^ola.     It  will  of  course  be  evident  from  the  manipulations  re- 
red  for  melting  cast  iron  in  "  air  furnaces,"  where  the  iron  is  not 
ped  out  until  it  all  is  melted,  and  where  the  fuel  and  iron  are 
larated,  that  under  good  management  the  chances  are  greatly  in 
'^-^or  of  greater  uniformity  in  the  mixtures  of  iron,  at  any  rate  for 
^  heat,  when  melted  in  that  class  of  furnace. 
The  importance  of  the  third  condition  will  be  evident  to  all,  from 
"perusal  of  the  points  here  treated. 

The  fourth  suggestion  presented  is  practically  the  one  which 
uses  most  variations  in  the  contraction  of  duplicate  castings  from 
'^  ^^hbing  foundries,  etc.,  and  is  one  to  which  the  jobbing  foundry  fore- 
an,  even  if  fully  posted,  is  often  forced  to  submit.     In  a  jobbing 
machine  foundry  two  heats  can  seldom  be  arranged  alike,  and% 
^^gain,  in  one  heat  there  may  have  to  be  several  different  grades  of 
^^^astings  made,  and  therefore  of  iron  melted.     Under  such  a  state  of 
^^aii*s,  could  the  foreman  have  all  the  fuel  and  iron  evenly  graded 
^or  some  special  line  of  castings,  it  would  be  seldom  that  he  could 
Arrange  his  work  economically,  so  as  to  insure  uniformity  in  the 
Ciontraction  in  some  special  line  of  castings. 

There  are  several  plans  of  melting  by  which  uniformity  in  the 
mixture  of  iron  for  castings  may  be  obtained.  Some  of  these  are 
more  expensive  than  the  ordinary  and  every-day  practice  will  ad- 
mit, and  so  they  are  little  used  or  known.  Yet,  as  it  may  be  found 
necessary  to  resort  to  these  plans  in  some  cases,  on  account  of  the 
variable  character  of  the  line  of  work  in  a  shop,  or  because  some 
specially  fine  measurements  are  to  be  desired  or  obtained,  it  will  be 
well  to  notice  them. 
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The  first  plan  is  simply  to  make  a  special  lieat  of  the  kind  of 
mixture  desired,  and  large  enough  to  give  all  the  iron  for  the  num- 
ber of  castings  desired.  Tiiis  iron  as  it  comes  down  should  be  col- 
lected in  a  ladle  large  enough  to  hold  it  all,  after  which  it  is  then 
poured  out  into  a  pig  bed.  The  pigs  thus  obtained,  free  from  any 
other  mixture,  are  remelted  and  used  for  pouring  off  the  moulds  or 
castings  desired,  which  may,  on  account  of  the  facilities  for  mould- 
ing, require  more  than  one  heat.  The  expense  of  this  plan,  and  the 
limit  to  the  amount  of  iron  which  can  be  obtained  for  it,  and  also 
its  frequent  impracticability,  would  be  forcibly  impressed  upon  any 
who  might  desire  to  get  a  foundry  man  to  practice  it. 

The  second  plan  is  to  collect  suflScient  pig  and  scrap  all  of  the 
same  class  to  make  the  number  of  castings  desired.  Then  let  the 
same  be  charged  and  melted  down  in  heats  entirely  free  from  any 
other  mixture.  This  plan  would  resemble  the  former  in  cases 
where  the  shop  cupolas  were  in  constant  daily  use  melting  iron  for- 
eign to  the  special  mixture  desired,  or  where  the  melting  capacity  of 
the  cupola  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  weight  necessary  for  the  spe- 
cial mixture,  in  presenting  disadvantages,  practically  as  well  as 
economically. 

The  third  ))lan  is  to  charge  the  special  graded  iron  at  the  first  of 
a  heat,  and  then,  after  the  charges  are  all  melted  down,  to  shut  off 
the  blast  and  renew  the  bed  with  fresh  fuel,  and  charge  on  whatever 
other  mixtures  are  desired  till  the  cupola  is  full.  When  this  is 
done  the  blast  is  again  started,  and  the  balance  of  the  heat  is  run  off 
in  the  ordinary  manner.  The  length  of  time  which  may  elapse  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  blow  can  range  from  the  earliest  moment 
up  to  three  hours  or  more,  but  the  sooner  the  second  blow  is  started 
the  better  are  the  chances  for  procuring  hot  iron.  Again,  if  the  first 
blow  was  to  exceed  one-quarter  of  the  melting  capacity  of  the  cu- 
pola, it  may  be  necessary  for  the  breast  to  be  knocked  out  and  to 
have  the  dirt  and  slag  cleaned  out.  All  details  necessary  to  be 
followed  in  manipulating  this  third  plan  have  been  given  elsewhere 
by  the  writer,  so  that  no  further  reference  need  here  be  given.* 
However,  it  might  be  well  to  state  here  that  this  third  plan  is  more 
economical  and  often  more  practical  than  the  first  two  plans  given. 

The  fourth  and  last  plan  which  will  now  be  noticed  is  one  which  can 
be  practically  applied  by  almost  all  foundries,  although  it  is  not  nearly 
so  reliable  as  any  of  the  other  three  given  above.     By  it  fly-wheels, 

*  American  Foundry  Practice, 
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sixteen  feet  in  diameter,  weighing  over  fifteen  tons,  east  separately 
in  halves,  are  often  made  under  tlie  supervision  of  the  writer,  and 
when  put  together  no  difference  is  discernible  in  their  diameter  or 
contraction.     Before  commencing  to  cast  a  batch  of  wheels,  enough 
iron  of  the  same  character  is  gathered  on  hand  to  run  off  the  num- 
ber of  wheels  wanted.     In  justice  to  foundry  men  it  should  be  said 
that  one  thing  which  also  greatly  favors  the  results  obtained  is  the 
Jarge  quantity  of  iron  which  has  to  be  charged.     If  the  quantity 
was  small  the  same  success  could  not  be  expected.     It  is  to  be  un- 
derstood that  other  mixtures  are  run  through  the  cupola  at  the 
same  heat,  and  to  prevent  their  getting  mixed  with  the  fly-wheel 
iron  more  of  the  fly-wheel  iron  is  charged  than  is  wanted,  and  to 
vise  it  up,  some  piece  is  made  to  follow  the  fly-wheel  pouring,  for 
^%^hich  nothing  definite  in  mixture  is  required. 

It  will  of  course  appear  from  the  remarks  upon  fuel  in  the  pre- 
^'ious  part  of  this  paper,  that  in  all  of  the  above  four  plans  care 
xnust  also  bo  taken  to  see  that  the  character  of  the  fuel  is  as  uni- 
:f  orm  as  possible,  as  well  as  that  of  the  iron. 

Another  point  which  has  a  bearing  upon  the  question  here  at 
issue  is  the  temperature  of  the  metal  when  poured.  This  affects  it 
"by  reason  of  the  difference  which  exists  in  the  contraction  of  hot 
and  dull-poured  metal ;  also  by  the  power  of  liquid  irun  to  strain 
a  mould  or  to  fuse  its  surface  sand,  by  which  a  scale  may  be  formed 
upon  the  surface  of  the  casting,  in  massive  work  from  -^  to  \  of 
an  inch  deep.  Tlie  hotter  the  metal  is  when  poured,  the  more  it 
can  increase  strainage,  and  fuse  the  surface  of  the  mould  and  affect 
the  finished  size.  With  reference  to  the  difference  in  contraction 
of  hot  and  dull-poured  metal,  as  far  as  its  own  elements  are  con- 
cerned, several  trials  which  have  lately  been  made,  using  bars  5  feet 
long  by  1^  inches  square,  cast  horizontal  and  carefully  moulded  by 
the  writer,  have  showed  that  hot-poured  metal  will  c&ntra^t  more 
than  duUpoured^  as  the  hot-poured  bars  contracted  on  an  average 
about  3*2"  more  than  the  dull-poured  bars.  The  bars  when  being 
moulded  had  the  sand  dug  away  from  the  ends  of  the  patterns 
wlien  the  nowel  was  rolled  over,  and  iron  plates  one-quarter  of  an 
inch  thick  by  two  inches  square  were  rammed  up  hard  and  tight 
against  them.  Tlie  pattern  before  being  drawn  would  not  be 
rapped  at  all  endwise.  By  these  two  means  and  by  drawing  up  the 
pattern  square,  the  moulds  were  all  made  of  exactly  the  same 
length,  a  thing  to  accomplish  which  too  much  caution  cannot  be 
taken  by  any  who  might  desire  to  give  the  matter  a  test.     The  bars 
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were  poured  by  means  of  a  ladle  hcldiug  about  100  pounds  of  metal. 
The  metal  in  the  ladle,  after  pouring  one  bar,  was  allowed  to  cool 
down  naturally  until  it  was  as  dull  as  could  be  safely  used  for  giving 
a  good  full- run  bar.  The  gates  for  both  bai's,  it  might  be  well  to  say, 
were  cut  large  so  that  the  moulds  could  be  quickly  filled.  From 
the  above  three  facts,  it  will  appear  evident  to  all  that  duplicate 
castings  should  be  poured  with  metal  of  like  temperature. 

This  whole  paper  is  of  course  based  upon  the  supposition  that 
the  setting  of  sweeps,  mouldings,  and  rapping  of  patterns,  etc.,  are 
always  performed  alike  by  the  moulder,  but  it  is  not  intended  that 
any  one  shall  turn  upon  the  author  with  the  question — Do  theyI 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr,  John  E,  Sweet. — One  caupe  of  unequal  shrinkage  in  castings 
not  mentioned  in  Mr.  West's  paper  was  met  with  in  our  experience, 
and  owing  to  the  attending  circumstances,  it  proved  to  be  of  an 
interesting  character.     An  account  of  it  may  be  of  some  value. 

In  brief,  we  were  casting  a  lot  of  flange-pipe  8  feet  2  inches  long, 
and  with  others,  six  lengths  of  5  inch  pipe  each  day.  As  the  pipe 
were  cast  with  chilled  ends,  we  were  in  the  habit  of  testing  them 
for  length,  and  to  our  surprise  we  found  that  they  varied  from  f 
inch  to  f  inch  ;  although  cast  from  the  same  pattern  and  same  ladle 
of  metal,  half  were  too  long  and  half  of  the  required  length.  As  a 
second  peculiarity,  we  noticed  that  about  one-half  were  usually 
sound  and  one-half  unusually  poor.  It  was  with  this  lot  of  pipe 
also  that  we  discovered  that  the  core  bars  grew  shorter  by  use,  and, 
too,  that  one-half  changed  more  than  the  other  half.  With  the 
above  combined  facts  before  us,  it  only  needed  the  further  fact, 
that  one-half  of  the  core  bars  were  larger  than  the  other  half,  to 
lead  to  a  satisfactory  and  probably  correct  solution  of  the  whole 
trouble.  Three  of  the  core  bars  were  of  3^  inch  gas  pipe  and  three 
of  them  3  inch  gas  pipe  perforated  for  vent. 

My  tlieory  is,  that  when  the  melted  metal  first  set,  it  bound  firmly 
on  the  sand  core  and  large  core  bars  which  resisted  end  shrinkage, 
and  while  this  was  taking  place,  the  metal  of  the  castings  was 
partly  torn  asunder  and  rendered  porous  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  center  of  a  mass  is  torn  or  made  porous  by  the  outside  cooling 
first.  By  the  time  the  castings  had  cooled  down  and  become  rigid, 
the  core  bars  had  been  raised  to  a  red  heat  and  become  soft,  so  that 
the  final  cooling  and  shrinking  of  the  pipe-casting  actually  npset 
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the  core  bars  from  day  to  day  by  its  frietional  grip  upon  them. 
Tliese  actions  did  not  take  place  in  the  case  of  the  small  core  bars, 
or  at  least  not  to  so  great  an  extent,  but  if  to  any  extent,  may  we 
not  look  to  the  core  bars,  and  flasks  even,  to  account  for  unequal 
shrinkage  and  in  some  cases  unsoundness  of  castings?  In  the  case 
of  steel  castings  it  is  a  well-known  trouble,  that  pieces  of  certain 
shapes  pull  themselves  apart  before  the  mould  can  be  broken  out 
of  the  way  to  permit  shrinkage. 

While  it  is  not  strictly  within  the  scope  of  this  discussion,  as  a 
useful  fact  it  may  be  well  to  explain  one  successful  method  of  ar- 
ranging the  dry  sand  mould  to  allow  for  this  rapid  contraction  in 
steel  castings.     Take  for  example  the  casting  for  a  connecting  rod, 
where  there  is  an  enlargement  at  each  end.     In  addition  to  the 
|->attern  itself,  there  is  moulded  in  at  the  same  time  patterns  in  the 
form  of  what  is  known  as  "  horn  sprues,"  just  inside  of  the  projec- 
tions  of  the  enlarged  ends,  but  not  quite  in  contact  with  the  con- 
:iiecting  rod  pattern.     After  the  pattern  and  the  patterns  of  the 
^Hiorn  sprues"  are  withdrawn  and  the  mould  dried  and  closed,  it 
"^vill  be  understood  that  as  no  metal  is  admitted  into  the  horn  sprue 
cavities,  the  mould  is  weak  and  the  contracting  metal  can  crush  it 
at  these  points. 

Mr,  Thomas  D.  West  J* — From  a  study  of  Prof.  Sweet's  com- 
ments  upon  the  irregularity  of  contraction  in  his  flange  pipes,  I 
cannot  full}'  agree  with  the  theoi-y  which  he  advances.     As  far  as  I 
can  judge  from  the  remarks  presented  in  his  discussion,  the  trouble 
would  seem  to  be  largely  due  to  the  variation  in  the  soundness  of 
the  castings,  to  which   he  calls  attention  when  he  says  that  "one- 
half  were  usually  sound  and  one-half  unusually  poor."     Under  such 
a  state  of  affairs  there  could  not  exist  a  uniformity  in  contraction, 
Jet  the  metal  be  never  so  uniform  in  mixture.     The  elements  called 
out  by  Prof.  Sweet's  discussion  are  all  good  and  have  their  effect  to 
some  degree,  but  such  a  difference  in  the  contraction  of  the  casting 
wliich  he  cites,  was  mostly  caused,  in  my  judgment,  by  the  differ- 
ence in  the  soundness  of  the  metal. 

♦Contributed  since  adjournment,  under  the  rules. 
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CCVII. 

THE  ENGINEER  AS  AN  ECONOMIST, 

BY  HENRY  R.    TOWNB,  STAMFORD,  CONK. 

The  monogram  of  our  national  initials,  which  is  the  symbol  for 
our  monetary  unit,  the  dollar,  is  almost  as  frequently  conjoined  to 
the  figures  of  an  engineer's  calculations  as  are  the  symbols  indicat- 
ing feet,  minutes,  pounds,  or  gallons.  The  final  issue  of  his  work, 
in  probably  a  majority  of  cases,  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of 
dollars  and  cents,  of  relative  or  absolute  values.  This  statement, 
while  true  in  regard  to  the  work  of  all  engineei*s,  applies  partic- 
ularly to  that  of  the  mechanical  engineer,  for  the  reason  that  his 
functions,  more  frequently  than  in  the  case  of  others,  include  the 
executive  duties  of  organizing  and  superintending  the  operations 
of  industrial  establishments,  and  of  directing  the  labor  of  the  arti- 
sans whose  organized  efforts  yield  the  fruition  of  his  work. 

To  insure  the  best  results,  the  organization  of  productive  labor 
must  be  directed  and  controlled  by  persons  having  not  only  good 
executive  ability,  and  possessing  the  practical  familiarity  of  a  me- 
chanic or  engineer  with  the  goods  produced  and  the  processes 
employed,  but  having  also,  and  equally,  a  practical  knowledge  of 
how  to  observe,  record,  analyze  and  compare  essential  facts  in  rela- 
tion to  wages,  supplies,  expense  accounts,  and  all  else  that  enters 
into  or  affects  the  economy  of  production  and  the  cost  of  the  prod- 
uct. There  are  many  good  mechanical  engineers ; — there  are  also 
many  good  "  business  men  ;" — but  the  two  are  rarely  combined  in 
one  person.  But  this  combination  of  qualities,  together  with  at 
least  some  skill  as  an  accountant,  either  in  one  person  or  more,  is 
essential  to  the  successful  management  of  industrial  works,  and  has 
its  highest  effectiveness  if  united  in  one  person,  who  is  thus  qual- 
ified to  supervise,  either  personally  or  through  assistants,  the  oper- 
ations of  all  departments  of  a  business,  and  to  subordinate  each  to 
the  harmonious  development  of  the  whole. 

Engineering  has  long  been  conceded  a  place  as  one  of  the  modem 
arts,  and  has  become  a  well-defined  science,  with  a  large  and  grow- 
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iri  ^  literature  of  its  own,  and  of  late  years  has  subdivided  itself  into 

lixxmerons  and  distinct  divisions,  one  of  which  is  that  of  mechanical 

er^gineering.    It  will  probably  not  be  disputed  that  the  matter  of 

sYiop  management  is  of  equal  importance  with  that  of  engineering, 

a-s  affecting  the  successful  conduct  of  most,  if  not  all,  of  our  great 

ix^dustrial  establishments,  and  that  the  management  of  works  ]\?(^ 

fc>^come  a  matter  of  such  great  and  far-reaching  importance  as  per- 

l^aps  to  justify  its  classification  also  as  one  of  the  modern  arts.    The 

one  is  a  well-defined  science,  with  a  distinct  literature,  with  numer- 

c>\i8  journals  and  with  many  associations  for  the  interchange  of 

experience ;  the  other  is  unorganized,  is  almost  without  literature, 

lias  no  organ  or  medium  for  the  interchange  of  experience,  and  is 

^vithout  association  or  organization  of  any  kind.    A  vast  amount  of 

accumulated  experience  in  the  art  of  workshop  management  already 

exists,  but  there  is  no  record  of  it  available  to  the  world  in  general, 

sind  each  old  enterprise  is  managed  more  or  less  in  its  own  way, 

r-eceiving  little  benefit  from  the  parallel  experience  of  other  similar 

enterprises,  and  imparting  as  little  of  its  own  to  them ;  while  each 

new  enterprise,  starting  de  novo  and  with  much  labor,  and  usually 

«t  much  cost   for  experience,  gradually  develops  a  more  or  less 

'perfect  system  of  its  own,  according  to,  the  ability  of  its  managers, 

receiving  little  benefit  or  aid  from  all  that  may  have  been  done 

previously  by  others  in  precisely  the  same  field  of  work. 

Surely  this  condition  of  things  is  wrong  and  should  be  remedied. 
But  the  remedy  must  not  be  looked  for  from  those  who  are  "  busi- 
ness men  "  or  clerks  and  accountants  only ;  it  should  come  from 
those  whose  training  and  experience  has  given  them  an  under- 
standing of  both  sides  (viz. :  the  mechanical  and  the  clerical)  of 
the  important  questions  involved.  It  should  originate,  theref6re, 
from  those  who  are  also  engineers,  and,  for  the  reasons  above  indi- 
cated, particularly  from  mechanical  engineers.  Granting  this,  why 
should  it  not  originate  from,  and  be  promoted  by  The  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  ? 

To  consider  this  proposition  more  definitely,  let  us  state  the  work 
which  requires  to  be  done.  The  questions  to  be  considered,  and 
which  need  recording  and  publication  as  conducing  to  discussion 
and  the  dissemination  of  useful  knowledge  in  this  specialty,  group 
themselves  under  two  principal  heads,  namely:  Shop  Management, 
and  Shop  Accounting.  A  third  head  may  be  named  which  is  sub- 
ordinate to,  and  partly  included  in  each  of  these,  namely:  Shop 
Forms  and  Blanks.    Under  the  head  of  Shop  Management  fall  the 
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questions  of  organization,  responsibility,  reports,  systems  of  con- 
tract and  piece  work,  and  all  that  relates  to  the  executive  man- 
agement of  works,  mills  and  factories.  Under  the  head  of  Shop 
Accounting  fall  the  questions  of  time  and  wages  systems,  determi- 
nation of  costs,  whether  by  piece  or  day-work,  the  distribution  of 
the  various  expense  accounts,  the  ascertainment  of  profits,  methods 
of  book-keeping,  and  all  that  enters  into  the  system  of  accounts 
which  relates  to  the  manufacturing  departments  of  a  business,  and 
to  the  detennination  and  record  of  its  results. 

There  already  exists  an  enormous  fnud  of  information  relating 
to  such  matters,  based  upon  actual  and  most  extensive  experience. 
What  is  now  needed  is  a  medium  for  the  interchange  of  this  expe- 
rience among  those  whom  it  interests  and  concerns.  Probably  no 
better  way  for  this  exists  than  that  obtaining  in  other  instances, 
namely,  by  the  publication  of  papers  and  reports,  and  by  meetings 
for  the  discussion  of  papers  and  interchange  of  opinions. 

The  subject  thus  outlined,  however  distinct  and  apart  from  the 
primary  fuiictioTis  of  this  society,  is,  nevertheleQ3,  germane  to  the 
interests  of  most,  if  not  all,  of  its  members.  Conceding  this,  why 
should  not  the  functions  of  the  society  be  so  enlarged  as  to  era- 
brace  this  new  Held  of  usefulness  ?  This  woi'k,  if  undertaken,  may 
be  kept  separate  and  distinct  from  the  present  work  of  the  society 
by  organizing  a  new  "section"  (which  might  be  designated  the 
'*  Economic  Section"),  the  scope  of  which  would  embrace  all  papers 
and  discussions  relating  to  the  topics  lierein  referred  to.  The  meet- 
ings of  this  section  could  be  held  either  separately  from,  or  imme- 
diately following  the  regular  meetings  of  the  society,  and  its  papers 
could  appear  as  a  supplement  to  the  regular  transactions.  In  this 
way  all  interference  would  be  avoided  with  the  primary  and  chief 
business  of  the  society,  and  the  attendance  at  the  meetings  of  the 
new  section  would  naturally  resolve  itself  into  such  portion  of  the 
membership  as  is  interested  in  the  objects  for  which  it  would  be 
orfi^anized. 

As  a  single  illustration  of  the  class  of  subjects  to  be  covered  by 
the  discussions  and  papers  of  the  proposed  new  section,  and  of  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  therefrom,  there  may  be  cited  the  case  of  a 
manufacturing  establishment  in  which  there  is  now  in  use,  in  con- 
nection with  the  manufacturing  accounts  and  exclusive  of  the 
ordinary  commercial  accounts,  some  twenty  various  forms  of  spe- 
cial record  and  account  books,  and  more  than  one  liundred  printed 
forms  and  blanks.     The  primary  object  to  which  all  of  these  con- 
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tribute  is  the  aystematic  recording  of  the  operations  of  the  different 
depai-traents  of  the  works,  and  tlie  computatioD  tiierefroni  of  such 
statistics!  information  as  is  essential  to  tlie  efficient  management  of 
the  businesa,  and  especially  to  increased  economy  of  prodnction. 
All  of  tliese  special  books  and  forms  have  been  the  outgrowth  of 
experience  extending  over  many  years,  and  represent  a  large  amount 
of  tlioTightful  planning  and  intelligont  effort  at  constant  develop- 
ment and  improvement.     The  metiiods  thus  arrived  at  would  un- 
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donbtediy  be  of  great  value  to  others  engaged  in  similar  operations, 
and  particularly  to  persons  engaged  in  organizing  and  starting  new 
enterprises.  It  is  probable  that  much,  if  not  all,  of  the  informa- 
tion and  experience  referred  to  would  be  willingly  made  public 
through  such  a  channel  as  is  herein  suggested,  particularly  if  such 
Hction  on  the  part  of  one  firm  or  corporation  would  be  responded 
to  in  like  manner  by  others,  so  that  eacli  member  could  reasonably 
expect  to  receive  some  equivalent  for  his  contributions  by  the  ben- 
efit which  he  wonld  derive  from  the  experience  of  others. 
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In  the  case  of  the  establishment  above  referred  to,  a  special  sys- 
tem of  contract  and  piece-work  has  been  in  operation  for  some  fif- 
teen years,  the  results  from  which,  in  reducing  the  labor  cost  on 
certain  products  without  encroaching  upon  the  earnings  of  the 
men  engaged,  have  been  quite  striking.  A  few  of  these  results, 
selected  at  random,  are  indicated  by  the  accompanying  diagram 
(Fig.  191),  the  diagonal  lines  on  which  represent  the  fluctuations  in 
the  labor  cost  of  certain  special  products  during  the  time  covered 
by  the  table,  the  vertical  scale  representing  values. 

Undoubtedly  a  portion  of  the  reductions  thus  indicated  resulted 
from  improved  appliances,  larger  product,  and  increased  experience, 
but  after  making  due  allowance  for  all  of  these,  there  remains  a 
large  portion  of  the  reduction  which,  to  the  writer's  knowledge,  is 
fairly  attributable  to  the  operations  of  the  peculiar  piece-work  sys- 
tem adopted.  The  details  and  operations  of  this  system  would 
probably  be  placed  before  the  society,  in  due  time,  through  the 
channel  of  the  proposed  new  section,  should  the  latter  take  definite 
form.  Other,  and  probably  much  more  valuable,  information  and 
experience  relating  to  systems  of  contract  and  piece-work  would 
doubtless  be  contributed  by  other  members,  and  in  the  aggregate  a 
great  amount  of  information  of  a  most  valuable  character  would 
thus  be  made  available  to  the  whole  membership  of  the  society. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  suggested  that  if  the  plan  herein  proposed 
commends  itself  favorably  to  the  members  present  at  the  meeting 
at  which  it  is  presented,  the  subject  had  best  be  referred  to  a  spe- 
cial committee,  by  whom  it  can  be  carefully  considered,  and  by 
whom,  if  it  seems  expedient  to  proceed  further,  the  whole  matter 
can  be  matured  and  formulated  in  an  orderly  manner,  and  thus  be 
so  presented  at  a  future  meeting  as  to  enable  the  society  then  intel- 
ligently to  act  upon  the  question,  and  to  decide  whether  or  not  to 
adopt  the  recommendations  made  by  such  committee. 

{This  paper  received  dUcusHon  in  connection  wUh  two  others  on  germane  topics. 
The  discussion  is  printed  at  the  end  of  the  paper  on  "  The  Shop^Order  System  of 
Accounts,**) 
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lyVENTORY  VALUATION  OF  MACHINERY  PLANT. 


BY  OBERLIN   SMITH,  BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 


The  keeping  of  ca9^  and  valuation  accounts  in  connection  with 
machinery  has  never  been  brought  into  so  perfect  a  system  as  has 
ordinary  commercial  book-keeping.     Recently,  however,  there  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  interest  taken  in  the  subject,  and  new  light  ha& 
been  thrown  u])on  keeping  cost  accounts  by  such  valuable  books  as 
those  of  Captain  Metcalfe  and  others.     The  matter  of  inventory 
valuations,  however,  with  which  it  is  proposed  briefly  to  deal  in  this 
paper,  is,  to  say  the  least,  in  a  very  mixed  up  condition,  and  al- 
though  with   some  machinery  owners   it  has   received  consider- 
able attention,  the  average  method  contains  a  good  deal  of  guess- 
-work. 

It  is  evident  that  at  the  very  base  of  all  account-keeping  is  the 
iinding  out  the  true  value  of  the  property  kept  account  of ;  and  that 
without  this  being  correct,  all  else  ie  useless. 

Probably  the  most  popular  and  frequently  used  method  of  doing 
this  is  by  pure  guessing.  Another  system  is  that  of  taking  original 
cost  at  iirst,  and  then  depreciating  a  given  percentage  each  year, 
regardless  of  the  several  modifying  conditions  which  will  be  men- 
tioned later  on.  One  large  manufacturer,  known  to  the  writer,  used 
to  work  upon  this  system  with  his  machine  tools,  depreciating  their 
value  10  per  cent,  each  jear.  Although  acknowledging  that  it 
brought  the  figures  rather  too  low,  he  said  that  it  kept  him  upon  the 
safe  side,  in  not  letting  his  assets  appear  of  greater  value  than  they 
really  were.  However  safe  this  method  may  be,  it  is  worthless  if 
the  object  is  to  show  the  real  value  of  the  property.  This  will  be 
apparent  if  reference  is  made  to  the  second  line  of  the  following 
table,  wherein  $100  is  shown  decreased  at  the  end  of  each  year  10 
per  cent,  from  the  remainder  belonging  to  the  year  previous  : 


Year. 


0 


2 


3 


5 


C 


1^1,  off. 
T)-?  off. 


$ 

100.00 

100.00 


a 


s 


s      s 


9 


s 


10 


15 


20 


s 


90.00    81.00   ?2.}K)'  65.61;  59.051  53.15'  47.831  43.05!  88.74   34.87   20.59 
95.00   90.25   85.74!  81.451  77. 88^  73.51 '  69.83!  66  34'  63.(«,  59.88    46.33 


% 

12.16 

35.85 


28 
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It  will  be  noticed  thaf  at  the  end  of  10  vears  the  amonnt  is  onlv 
about  35  dollars,  at  the  end  of  15  years  20J  dollars,  and  at  the  end 
of  20  years  about  12  dollars.  In  the  third  h'ne  is  shown  the 
respective  amounts  for  $100  as  depreciated  5  per  cent,  each  year  in- 
stead of  10.  This  gives  about  8^0,  $46,  and  836  respectively,  as 
the  amounts  at  the  end  of  10,  15,  and  20  years,  and  it  is  much  more 
rea6ona])le,  for  the  valuation  of  machine  tools,  than  is  the  first 
mentioned  discount,  if  a  system  of  this  kind,  with  a  constant  ratio, 
is  to  be  employed  at  all.  The  absurdity  is,  however,  apparent,  of 
using  a  tool  costing  8100  when  in  such  bad  condition  as  to  be 
worth  but  812,  or  even  $36.  Such  practice  would  be  suicidal ;  and 
yet  many  tools  need  not  be  thrown  away  in  20  years. 

Another  method  is  to  estimate  the  probable  price  which  an  ar- 
ticle would  bring  at  auction.  This  is  a  very  indefinite  way,  as  it  is 
well  known  that  there  are  auctions  and  auctions.  In  some  of  these 
the  property  brings  more  than  it  is  really  worth,  while  in  others, 
where  the  ))roper  bidders  do  not  happen  to  be  present,  or  where  an 
article  is  bought  for  a  purpose  for  which  it  is  unfit,  the  prices  are 
sometimes  almost  nU, 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  variable  values  which  may  be  at- 
tached to  a  let  of  plant  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  average  in- 
surance value  and  the  average  taxation  value,  the  latter  being  usually 
a  very  different  thing  from  the  former,  and  the  difference  being 
something  that  frequently  sadly  puzzles  the  conscience  of  the 
owner  to  adjust,  as  it  is  a  soothing  balm  to  his  pocket-book.  The 
system  now  used  of  taxing  machine-shop  plant  is  very  variable,  and 
the  average  tax-assessor  is  often  at  his  wits'  end  to  know  what  value 
to  put  upon  such  articles  as  patterns  and  special  tools,  even  if  he 
arrives  at  any  fair  conclusion  regarding  the  standard  machinery. 
The  result  is  usuall}^  a  compromise  between  the  high  guesses  of  the 
assessor  and  the  low  guesses  of  the  owner. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  in  this  paper  to  dwell  upon  the  best 
methods  of  finding  the  cost  of  machinery  or  its  productions,  but 
taking  it  for  granted  that  a  machine  shop's  accountants  have  a  com- 
plete record  of  the  cost  of  all  its  plant,  whether  it  shall  have  been 
purchased  or  made  upon  the  premises,  and  supposing  further  that 
said  plant  is  new  and  not  deteriorated  by  wear,  the  question  arises 
what  is  its  value  ?  The  first  and  most  important  thing  to  do  is  for 
everybody  concerned  to  get  it  out  of  their  heads  that  value  is  neces- 
sarily dependent  upon  cost.  There  are  many  modifying  conditions 
wliich  prevent  this  being  true.     First  among  these  variable  coudi- 
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tions  18  commercial  fluctuation  of  value,  and  this  applies  perhaps 
more  to  purchased  articles,  such  as  standard  machine  tools  bought 
in  open  market,  than  to  patterns  and  other  special  tools,  etc.,  made 
upon  the  premises  ;  although  the  latter  classes  have  of  course  cer- 
tain fluctuations  in  cost,  dependent  upon  the  labor  market  and  the 
current  price  of  materials.  Thus,  if  an  engine  lathe  should  have 
been  purchased  a  year  ago  for  $1,000,  and  remaining  unused, 
should  now  be  assessed,  its  value,  of  course,  would  depend  upon  the 
present  price  charged  by  its  maker.  A  second  factor  in  variation 
of  values  is  locality.  For  instance,  if  the  lathe  above  spoken  of 
was  to  be  used  in  a  mountainous  region  away  from  railroads,  it 
would  be  fair  to  add  to  its  value  at  that  place  the  freight  and  other 
expenses  (perhaps  also  custom  duties)  paid  to  get  it  there,  provid- 
ing an  equally  good  and  cheap  lathe  could  not  be  bought  nearer  at 
hand,  where  the  freight  would  be  less  in  amount.  An  appraiser 
must,  however,  be  careful  not  to  follow  the  inile  of  adding  freight 
and  custom  charges  to  the  cost  of  a  machine,  without  proper  dis- 
crimination  as  to  whether  it  was  necessary  to  bring  the  tool  from 
a  great  distance  or  from  a  foreign  country,  instead  of  buying  some- 
thing nearer  at  hand.  If  the  latter  could  have  been  done,  the 
wliole  of  such  charges  should  of  course  not  be  added. 

A  third  variable  pertaining  to  values  is  obsoleteness^  for  it  is  evi- 
dent that  our  hypothetical  $1,000  lathe,  even  if  it  has  been  bought 
at  the  lowest  market  price,  which  has  not  yet  fallen ;  and  near  at 
hand,  where  no  freight  of  much  amount  was  to  be  added  ;  and  is 
new  and  in  perfect  condition,  is  not  worth  $1,000  if  a  lathe  can 
be  bought  for  the  same  price  which  is  of  such  superior  design  that 
twice  as  much  work  can  be  done  with  it  in  a  given  time.  In  this 
case,  the  first-mentioned  latlie  is  practically  obsolete,  and  its  value 
might  be  less  than  nothing.  This  supposable  case  is,  of  course,  an 
extreme  one,  but  the  fact  is  that  in  these  days  of  intense  inventive 
activity,  machinery  is  constantly  becoming  more  or  less  obsolete. 
In  many  cases,  this  is  so  only  to  a  slight  degree,  especially  in  cases 
of  machine  tools,  such  as  lathes,  planers,  drill-presses,  etc.  This  fact 
is  not  much  to  the  credit  of  mechanical  engineers,  but  it  is  never- 
theless a  fact,  that  far  less  original  design  has  been  put  into  this 
class  of  tools  than  into  many  others  outside  of  machine  shops. 

A  fourth,  and  the  most  obvious  cause  of  depreciation  in  machin- 
ery plant,  is  wear  and  ieai\  and  there  is  perhaps  more  good  judg- 
ment necessary  in  determining  the  exact  amount  of  this  deprecia- 
tion than  in  any  other  part  of  the  appraiser's  work. 
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The  grand  principle  which  lies  at  the  root  of  correct  valuation, 
and  which  should  govern  the  appraiser  throughout  all  his  work,  is, 
that  any  article  is  worth  not  what  it  did  cost,  but  what  it  would  cost 
to  repl^ice  it  t<xlai/^  providing  it  is  so  useful  that  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  so  replace  it  were  it  destrojed.  Thus,  if  a  shop  has  a  lot 
of  machine  tools  which  are  built  so  near  to  the  best  modem  prac- 
tice that  it  would  be  desirable  to  duplicate  them  were  they  de- 
stroyed, they  are  worth  exactly  what  said  duplicates  would  now  cost 
delivered  and  set  up  in  the  shop,  less  the  depreciation  due  to  the 
wear  and  tear.  This  rule  also  applies  to  boilers,  engines,  shafting, 
belting,  shop  fixtures,  and  small  tools — anything,  in  fact,  which  can 
be  bought  in  open  market  (and,  for  that  matter,  it  can  be  applied  also 
to  buildings  and  ground,  as  well  as  plant).  In  the  case  of  working 
drawings,  patterns  for  castings,  and  other  special  tools,  such  as  jigs, 
etc.,  all  of  which  are  usually  made  upon  the  premise?,  and  whose 
chief  cost  consists  in  the  items  of  labor  and  general  expenses,  to- 
gether with  a  small  amount  for  material,  tl>e  method  of  obtaining 
the  true  value  is  of  course  somewhat  more  complicated.  This  is  for 
the  reason  that  the  amount  w^hich  such  an  article  did  cost  is  a  verv 
poor  index  of  what  it  would  cost  to  build  a  second  one,  it  being 
usually  the  case  that  but  one  of  a  kind  is  needed,  and  no  duplicate 
has  been  made.  There  must  necessarily  be  some  guess-work  in 
getting  the  value  of  these  articles,  but  it  is  usually  from  10  to  30 
per  cent,  less  than  the  original  cost  spoken  of — that  is,  if  in  full  use. 
With  this  class  of  tools,  the  variation  of  market-price,  locality,  and 
wear  and  tear,  do  not  occur  to  so  great  an  extent  as  with  machine 
tools  proper,  but  the  variation  due  to  obsoleteness  occurs  in  a  very 
much  greater  degree  than  with  almost  any  other  class  of  property. 
It  will  be  noticed  above  that  working  drawings  and  patterns  are 
classed  with  jigs,  as  ''  special  tools."  They  are  not  always  regarded 
as  such,  but  undoubtedly  should  be,  as  they  have  exactly  the  same 
general  conditions  governing  their  usa  It  may  be  here  said  that  a 
marked  distinction  should  always  be  made  between  an  original 
drawing  and  a  working  drawing.  One  of  the  former  class  may  cost 
^1,000  to  make,  on  account  of  the  designing  which  is  incorporated 
with  it,  but  as  a  drawing  it  is  not  worth  more  than  $10,  if  it  can  be 
duplicated  by  an  ordinary  journeyman  draughtsman  for  that 
amount.  Whatever  value  the  designing  spoken  of  has  in  itself, 
must  1)6  found  in  some  other  part  of  the  inventory,  under  the  head 
of  "'patent  rights,"  "good  will,"  or  something  of  that  kind,  rather 
than  in  the  class  "drawings."     A  working  drawing,  therefore,  is 
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(and  the  same  way  with  a  jig)  worth  exactly  what  it  would  cost  for 
a  draughtsman  to  copy  it  off,  plus  the  paper  on  which  it  is  drawn. 
A  pattern  is  worth  exactly  what  the  wages  and  general  expenses 
would  be  for  a  pattern  maker  to  duplicate  it,  plus  cost  of  the  wood, 
glue,  varnish,  or  other  material.  The  true  value  of  a  jig  or  tem- 
plet may  obviously  he  found  in  the  same  manner,  always  assuming 
that  said  articles  are  needed  for  frequent  use  in  the  regular  pro- 
duction of  the  goods  manufactured  by  the  shop  in  question.  It  is 
evident  that  the  value  of  all  these  classes  of  special  tools  depreciates 
enormously  if  said  production  is  permanently  decreased  from  regu- 
lar and  standard  to  occasional,  or  if  the  articles  made  are  going  out 
of  fashion  in  the  market,  or  are  not  able  to  compete  in  price  with 
others  of  a  similar  nature.  If  they  have  become  entirely  unsalable 
from  the  above  causes,  or  from  having  been  superseded  by  improved 
articles  of  some  other  kind,  then  the  value  of  the  drawings,  pat- 
terns, and  other  special  tools  with  which  they  were  produced  is  of 
course  reduced  to  nothing.  Great  care  should  always  be  taken  in 
appraising  to  rate  such  articles  low  enough  so  as  not  to  show  de- 
ceptively high  assets,  but  at  the  same  time,  in  justice  to  all  con- 
cerned in  the  ownership  of  the  property,  they  should  not  be  put  at 
a  foolishly  low  figure,  as  were  the  patterns  of  a  large  manufactur- 
ing concern  known  to  the  writer,  whose  policy  was  to  gradually  de- 
preciate all  their  patterns,  until  their  value  stood  at  "  nothing " 
upon  their  books.  This  of  course  made  them  safe  against  showing 
false  profits,  and  also  had  the  merit  of  making  their  inventory 
worthless  for  this  particular  class  of  tools,  as  far  as  the  legitimate 
functions  of  an  inventory  are  concerned.  The  simplicity  and  in- 
genuity of  this  plan  was  more  conspicuous  than  its  common  sense, 
especially  after  some  time  had  elapsed,  and  the  figures  had  gotten 
down  very  low.  Of  course  if  the  system  was  right  at  this  time,  it 
must  have  been  wrong  at  first,  and  to  carry  it  out  logically  the 
patterns  should  all  have  been  counted  as  worth  nothing  when  they 
were  first  made. 

In  all  jobbing  machine  shops,  which  do  repairing  and  odd  work 
rather  than  limiting  themselves  to  standard  manufacturing,  there 
is  a  large  accumulation  of  drawings  and  patterns  (not  usually,  how- 
ever, many  jigs),  which  belong  to  what  may  be  called  ''transient'' 
jobs,  and  which  will  probably  never  be  used  again,  or  at  any  rate 
only  occasionally.  These  should  be  valued  at  a  very  low  figure, 
usually  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  what  they  cost,  the  amount  of  this 
percentage  depending  upon  the  probabilities  of  their  future  use. 
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In  estimating  the  depreciation  due  to  wear  and  tear  in  engines, 
shaftin*^,  belting  and  machine  tools,  duQ  regard  should  be  had  to 
the  general  system  upon  which  they  are  run — whether  they  are  al- 
lowed to  wear  themselves  almost  entirely  out  and  are  then  replaced 
by  new  ones,  of  which  a  new  inventory  is  taken,  or  whether  they 
are  kept  up  to  a  certain  standard  of  goodness  by  the  replacing  of 
worn  parts,  etc.  The  latter  is  the  system  practiced  by  the  writer 
for  many  years  past,  and  is,  in  his  opinion,  undoubtedly  the  best 
one.  Leaving  out  the  question  of  ofjsoletenesSj  there  is  no  reason  why 
a  lathe  or  a  planer  should  not  be  run  for  twenty  or  thirty  years  and 
kept  up  to  the  standard  (by  frequent  repairs  and  replacement  of 
parts)  to  which  it  has  attained  in  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  its  age. 
Shafting  and  pulleys  can  be  regarded  in  the  same  way,  but  can 
probably  be  kept  nearer  to  a  new  standard,  as  they  do  not  wear  out 
so  fast.  Belting  also  can  be  treated  upon  the  same  principle,  but 
kept  at  a  lower  standard,  the  average  condition  of  a  lot  of  belting 
throughout  a  shop  usually  being  probably  nearly  half  worn-out. 
The  writer  intends,  for  his  own  use,  to  establish  for  these  classes  of 
machinery,  and  also  for  small  tools,  such  as  twist  drills,  reamers, 
etc.,  a  standard  percentage  of  "  worn-outness " — if  such  a  word 
may  be  coined  for  the  occasion.  He  has  not  yet  made  an  accurate 
estimate  of  the  proper  percentage  to  be  employed  in  each  case,  but 
probably  a  fair  allowance  for  the  percentage  of  present  new  value 
in  a  well  equipped  and  properly  taken  care  of  machine  shop  (leav- 
ing out,  as  before  intimated,  the  question  of  obsoleteness),  would 
be,  for  shafting,  etc.,  80  to  90  per  cent.,  engines  and  machine  tools, 
70  to  80  per  cent.,  boilers  and  belting,  60  to  70  per  cent.,  and  small 
tools  (which  are  constanly  being  ground  away),  50  to  60  per  cent. 
This  estimate  is,  of  course,  only  approximate,  and  its  correctness 
would  vary  with  the  standard  of  condition  which  was  adopted  and 
the  consequent  thoroughness  and  frequency  of  repairs. 

A  properly  kept  inventory  of  the  class  of  articles  just  mentioned 
would  put  them  at  new  value  the  first  year,  and  depreciate  them 
from  5  to  10  per  cent,  annually,  until  the  standard  constant  was 
reached,  after  which  they  would  remain  at  about  the  same  price 
each  year,  except  as  affected  by  violent  fluctuations  in  the  market, 
and  by  obsoleteness  of  design. 

With  regard  to  the  special  tools  before  mentioned,  the  depre- 
ciation for  wear  and  tear  need  be  but  very  little,  as  if  they  serve 
their  purpose  at  all.  they  must  be  kept  in  such  repair  as  to  serve  it 
perfectly ;  and  they  are  not  a  marketable  article  in  which  a  slight 
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deterioration  in  appearance  would  largely  affect  their  value,  as 
would  be  the  case  with  standard  articles.  In  the  case  of  working- 
drawings,  which  are  usually  of  trifling  value,  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  take  account  of  the  wear  and  tear,  as  when  worn  too  much  for 
use  they  can  be  wholly  replaced  with  duplicates,  and  the  valuation 
can  be  kept,  for  convenience,  at  the  same  rate. 

An  excellent  mental  aid  to  an  appraiser,  in  considering  the  value 
of  doubtful  articles,  is  to  estimate  what  he  would  be  willing  to  bid 
at  auction  for  a  duplicate,  were  the  article  destroyed.  This  amount, 
if  correctly  guessed  at,  is  certainly  a  true  index  of  the  real  value. 

The  writer  has  for  several  years  past  paid  considerable  attention 
to  keeping  a  systematic  inventory,  in  which  all  the  property  of  the 
machine  works  with  which  he  is  connected  is  classiiied  into  "  class- 
es" and  "sub-classes,"  so  entered  in  tabular  form  that  the  names 
need  not  be  re-written  yearly  except  in  case  of  additional  articles 
entered.  In  this  book  there  is  a  set  of  columns  provided  for  each 
year,  for  a  term  of  years  to  come,  so  that  the  value  merely  need  be 
entered,  together  with  the  amount  of  depreciation  since  the  last 
year.  There  are  proper  columns  provided  for  cost,  variation 
therefrom  to  obtain  actual  new  value,  subsequent  depreciation  for 
the  various  causes  that  have  been  mentioned  in  this  paper,  etc.,  etc. 
He  will  not,  however,  occupy  the  time  of  the  Society  now  to  de- 
scribe this  book  in  detail,  though  it  may  possibly  furnish  a  theme 
for  some  future  occasion.  The  object  of  this  paper  will  be  attained 
if  it  shall  haply  influence  even  a  few  among  many  engineers  to 
us  more  systematic  methods  in  estimating  the  true  value  of  the 
property  in  their  charge. 

As  a  recapitulation  of  the  foregoing,  the  rules  governing  an 
appraiser  may  be  tersely  stated  thus:  Rate  all  property  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  reproduce,  were  it  destroyed  to-day,  at  the 
net  cost  of  such  reproduction,  in  its  existing  locality,  minus  its  esti- 
mated damage  by  wear  and  tear.  Kate  partially  obsolete  articles 
the  same  way,  but  minus  also  a  percentage  of  their  apparent  value 
equal  to  their  estimated  percentage  of  obsoleteness  or  of  improba- 
bility of  usefulnesa     Rate  wholly  obsolete  articles  at  nothing. 

{This  paper  was  read  in  connection  itith  the  paper  on  "  The  tihop-Order  System 
Iff  Accounts,''  and  th^  discusm*)n  i^ printed  at  the  close  of  the  latter.) 
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CCIX. 

THE  SHOP-ORDER  SYSTEM  OF  ACCOUXTS, 

BY    HEXltY   METCALFE,    WATERVI.IET   AIl^iENAL,   TROY,    X.    Y. 

I. 

Let  us  imagine  the  art  of  music  before  its  notation  was  devised. 
Think  of  the  strains  which  might  have  been  immortal,  but  which 
died  as  voices  die,  and  were  lost.  Imagine  the  energy  wasted  in 
repetition :  the  effort  beginning  afresh  with  each  new  learner  of 
each  new  tune,  enlarging  his  own  experience  merely  and  leaving 
no  vestige  to  guide  another's  way. 

Look  forward,  on  the  other  hand,  and  imagine  it  possible  to  catch 
and  fix  the  vibrations  of  an  untrammeled  voice  seeking  expression 
in  speech  or  song.  Is  not  this  the  ideal  toward  which  stenography 
and  phonography  are  but  instinctive  and  feeble  approaches? 

Now,  administration  without  records  is  like  music  without  notes 
— by  ear.  Good  as  far  as  it  goes — which  is  but  a  little  way — it 
bequeathes  nothing  to  the  future.  Except  in  the  very  rudest  in- 
dustries, carried  on  as  if  from  hand  to  mouth,  all  recognize  that  the 
present  must  prepare  for  the  demands  of  the  future,  and  hence 
records,  more  or  less  elaborate,  are  kept.  Their  elaboration  de- 
pends on  what  their  results  are  worth. 

I  used  to  think  that  only  government  workshops  suflEered  from 
circumlocution,  and  took  it  for  granted  that  private  establishments 
had  simple  and  direct  methods  of  procuring  supplies,  of  keeping 
track  of  work  in  progress  and  of  determining  its  cost  when  done. 
I  knew,  of  course,  that  no  shop  running  to  make  money  conld 
afford  to  wait,  as  I  have  had  to  do,  for  the  most  necessary  material, 
and  assumed  that  in  other  respects  their  management  was  gener- 
ally on  a  par  with  their  facility  in  procuring  supplies. 

But  in  seeking  better  methods  where  the  permanent  personal 
responsibility  of  profit  tends  to  whittle  off  excrescences  of  admin- 
i8trati<^n   which  lead  to  wasteful  delay,  I  found    that  much   had 
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been  sacrificed  to  immediate  advantage ;  that  records  were  too 
often  kept  by  memory,  so  that  as  the  manager  of  an  establishment 
employing  1,400  men  once  told  me,  "  The  trouble  is,  not  in  fore- 
seeing necessities,  nor  in  starting  the  work  to  meet  them ;  bnt  in 
constantly  running  over  the  back  track  to  see  that  nothing  ordered 
has  been  overlooked,  and  in  settling  disputes  as  to  whether  such  and 
snch  an  order  was  or  was  not  actually  given  and  received.  Super- 
intendence," said  he,  "would  be  very  diflEerent  work  if  I  were  sure 
that  an  order  once  given  would  go  of  itself  through  the  works,  leav- 
ing a  permanent  trail  by  which  I  could  follow  it  and  decide  posi- 
tively where  and  by  whom  it  was  stopped.  As  it  is,  I  spend  so 
much  of  my  time  in  'shooing'  along  my  orders  like  a  flock  of 
sheep,  that  I  have  but  little  left  for  the  serious  duties  of  my  posi- 
tion." 

These  were  familiar  words,  and  when  I  went  further  down,  and 
saw  how  much  foremen's  time  and  memories  were  taxed  for  means 
of  attending  at  once  and  finally  to  their  daily  wants,  I  became  con- 
vinced that  the  government  methods,  though  bad  enough,  were  not 
tlie  only  ones  to  be  criticised. 

In  the  matter  of  costs,  too,  I  found  great  uncertainty :  I  found 
one  business  which  had  been  exposed  to  expensive  litigation,  in- 
volving $6,000,000,  to  determine  what  was  the  true  cost  of  ma- 
(^hinery  sold  by  its  agents  at  a  commission  based  upon  its  cost  of 
production.  I  found  another  entire  trade  based  upon  costs  deter- 
mined, as  one  of  its  members  writes  me,  by  "thumb-sailing:" 
large  establishments  suffering  from  the  competition  of  ignorant 
free  lances,  who  in  ruining  themselves  also  injured  their  neighbors. 

II. 

The  proposed  system  of  shop  accounts  is  based  on  two  compen- 
sating principles. 

1.  The  radiating  from  a  central  source,  let  us  say  the  office,  of 
all  authorit}^  for  expenditure  of  labor  or  material.  These  being, 
however  they  may  be  disguised,  the  elemental  forms  of  all  internal 
expenditure. 

2.  The  converging  toward  the  office  from  all  circumferential 
points,  of  independent  records  of  work  done  and  expenses  made  by 
virtue  of  that  authority. 

Upon  the  free  play  of  the  forces  thus  defined  there  is  but  one 
essential  restriction  ;  that  every  right  to  the  means  for  executing 
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an  order  shall  be  qualified  by  a  responsibility,  which  shall  be 
recorded  in  as  great  particularity  of  detail  as  the  scheme  of  man- 
agement adopted  may  require.  This  leads  to  a  comparison  of 
managements  depending  upon  the  automatic  record  of  their  results. 
The  following  discussion  will  show  how  easily  and  cheaply  this  end 
may  be  attained. 

In  a  broad  sense  a  manufactory  may  be  considered  as  an  engine 
for  transforming  material,  and  its  efficiency,  like  the  duty  of  a 
pump,  may  bo  measured  by  the  ratio  of  the  effort  exerted  to  the 
effect  produced. 

It  will  not  be  disputed  that  this  ratio  is  best  expressed  by  the 
true  costs  of  its  products,  and  that  managements  may  be  compared 
by  their  costs. 

The  object  of  the  proposed  S3^8tem  of  accounts  is  to  provide 
automatic,  and  therefore  impartial  means  for  determining  the  most 
probable  cost  of  manufactures  in  gross,  or  in  such  detail  as  the 
expense  of  its  determination  may  permit.  This  is  no  new  neces- 
sity. It  enters  into  the  imnn'nent  questions  of  what  we  can  afford 
to  make  at  market  prices ;  of  what  is  the  lowest  selling  price ;  and 
also  into  estimates  relating  to  the  differences  caused  by  the  addition 
or  removal  of  parts  and  the  substitution  of  processes. 

The  difficulty  of  analyzing  the  usual  gross  account  of  expendi- 
tures, the  uncertainty  of  this  analysis  when  made  by  clerks  un- 
familiar with  the  processes  analyzed,  and  the  evident  objections  to 
so  employing  the  time  of  foremen,  have  generally  led  to  more  or 
less  exact? accurate  estimates  of  cost  by  those  whose  management 
was  more  or  less  in  question.  I  do  not  exclude  the  self-deception 
of  absolute  proprietors.  These  objections  are  increased  as  the 
product  of  an  establishment  is  diversified,  so  that  the  more  miscel- 
laneous is  the  product,  and  hence  the  more  necessary  the  knowledge 
of  its  difference  in  cost,  the  more  difficult  is  this  knowledge  to 
obtain.  A  system  which  might  serve  a  blast  furnace  would  utterly 
fail  in  a  repair  shop,  yet  are  not  the  accounts  of  repair  shops  often 
kept  on  blast-furnace  principles^ 

It  would  seem  that  the  practice  of  estimating  costs  would  not  be 
followed  if  a  more  positive  method  were  available  at  a  reasonable 
price. 

The  world  has  been  working  too  long  with  existing  methods  for 
any  one  to  hope  .to  improve  them ;  the  change  must  be  one  of 
methods.  I  propose  to  replace  the  ordinary  ex  'post  facto  analysis 
of  expenses  by  a  preliminary  analysis  of  objects  of  expense  to  be 
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followed  by  a  synthesis  of  items  of  expense,  made  mechanically  by 
sorting  cards  on  which  the  objects  of  expense  liave  been  indicated 
at  the  time  of  expenditure,  by  the  persons  who  most  probably  knew 
til  em  best,  in  symbols  significant   to  the  least  experienced  com- 
piler. 

By  thus  defining  every  charge  for  labor  and  material,  our  accounts 
a,i*c3,  80  to  speak,  balanced  in  advance,  and  it  only  remains  to  dis- 
ti  iiguish  between  specific  and  general  expenses  and  properly  to 
a. apportion  the  general  expenses  among  the  specific,  in  order  to 
ol^tain  the  most  probable  cost  of  any  specific  object. 

III. 

A  manufactory  may  be  functionally  divided  into  two  main  por- 
tions, the  workshops  and  the  ofiice. 

In  the  shops  are  performed  the  processes  with  the  records  of 
'^^liich  the  ofiice  is  principally  concerned ;  on  one  side  stands  the 
foreman  expending  labor  in  transforming  material ;  on  the  other 
^J  ta  the  clerk  recording  the  results  of  the  other's  acts.  Taking  these 
t^vo  as  typical  figures,  I  propose : 

X.  To  require  the  highest  local  authority  to  define  the  objects  on 
^"liich  its  resources  are  to  be  expended.  In  other  words,  what 
^oeounts  are  to  be  opened. 

2.  To  require  the  foreman  to  define  the  object  most  probably 
"^^nefiting  by  the  expenditure  which  he  directs,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
^^t>le  at  the  time  that  the  expenditure  is  made. 

5.  To  require  a  clerk,  independent  of  the  foreman,  to  compile 
t^^e  record  of  the  foreman's  i*cts. 

4.  To  provide  a  simple  symbolic  language,  common  to  both 
ofiice  and  workshop,  by  which  the  same  object  of  expenditure, 
"^^^hether  it  be  a  product,  a  component  or  an  operation  of  manu- 
^*icture,  shall  always  be  called  by  the  same  name  and  by  which  the 
foreman's  symbols  shall  suffice  the  clerk,  without  requiring  of  either 
^  knowledge  of  the  other's  work. 

o.  To  make  each  act  of  record  an  independent  unit  by  entering 
^t  on  a  separate  card,  certified  by  significant  punch-marks. 

6.  To  save  clerk's  work  in  combining  similar  entries  by  assort- 
ing mechanically  cards  containing  similar  symbols,  only  trans- 
scribing  the  summation  of  the  charges  they  contain. 

7.  To  provide  that  no  claim  for  labor  shall  be  allowed,  nor  any 
material  put  in  the  way  of  expenditure  unless  charged  to  its  most 
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probable  object;  so  that  to  every  riglit  there  shall  attach  a  respon- 
sibility of  record. 

8.  To  provide   for   the   transfer  between   general  and   specific 
expenses,  of  charges  more  probably  belonging  to  either. 

9.  While  allowing  free  play  to  the  foreman,  to  increase  corre- 
spondingly his  responsibility  as  measured  by — 

1.  The  cost  of  specific  work. 

2.  The  ratio  of  his  general  expenses  to  the  causes  of  such 
expenses.* 

10.  To  eschew  the  use  of  books,  except  for  final  records,  be- 
cause of — 

1.  Their  infiexibility  ;  they  can  be  used  by  but  one  person  at  a 
time. 

2.  The  labor  of  combining  similar  entries  made  in  them  at  dif- 
ferent times  and  places. 

3.  The  certainty  that  when  used  for  memoranda,  the  effete 
matter  will  soon  obscure  the  important,  so  that  the  longer  an  entry 
has  escaped  attention,  the  more  certainly  will  it  be  neglected. 

11.  To  prefer  natural  methods  to  arbitrary,  so  tliat  those  who 
may  use  the  system  shall  of  themselves  tend  to  conserve  it. 

IV. 

THE    SHOP-ORDER    SYSTEM. 

The  system  has  three  principal  objects  in  view  : 

1.  The  prompt  performance  of  work  by  the  prominence  given  to 
unfinished  orders. 

2.  The  determination  of  the  most  probable  cost  of  work  and  of 
management. 

3.  The  keeping  of  an  account  of  stock,  in  units  of  material  as  dis- 
tinguished from  their  values. 

It  attains  these  objects  by  using  three  forms  of  cards,  viz. : 

1.  Shop-order  tickets,  or  warrants  of  expense,  and  records  of 
expense  reported  on  ♦ 

2.  Service  cards. 

3.  Material  cards. 


*  It  will  be  seen  that  relieving  himself  under  one  head  increases  his  respon- 
sibility under  the  other,  so  that  the  line  of  least  resistance  will  be  the  truth.  The 
same  result  is  reached  by  requiring  daily  records,  the  immediate  bearing  of  which 
on  ultimate  costs  can  hardly  be  appreciated  at  the  time. 
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Taking  the  above  objects  in  the  order  of  their  importance  we 
have — 

1.  Orders  for  work :  shop-orders. 
These  are  of  two  kinds,  viz. : 

1.  Special  orders,  requiring  tlie  pertbrmance  of  specific  work. 

2.  Standing  orders,  requiring  the  maintenance  of  certain  facili- 
ties for  the  execution  of  the  special  orders. 

These  facilities  may  be  either  in  charge  of  certain  foremen,  the 
costs  of  whose  management  we  wish  to  compare,  or  may  be  too  gen- 
eral in  their  nature  to  be  assigned  to  any  one  department 

The  first  are  called  departmental,  and  the  second,  general,  stand- 
ing orders. 

DeslgnatUm : 

The  special  orders  are  designated  by  serial  numbers,  beginning 
at  100,  according  to  their  sequence  in  the  shop-order  book. 

Each  department  of  the  manufactory  is  known  by  a  number,  pref- 
erably in  the  order  of  work,  and  the  standing  order  relating  to  its 
maintenance  has  the  same  number  as  the  department  The  num- 
bers below  100  may  be  reserved  for  these  orders;  e.g,^  1.  for  the 
pattern-shop.     2.  for  the  foundry,  etc. 

General  standing  orders  may  run  from  50  to  100.  In  deciding 
ho\V  many  and  what  they  shall  be,  we  must  remember  that  our  first 
analysis  may  safely  be  detailed  because  details  may  always  be  com- 
bined by  neglecting  their  differences,  and  it  is  easier  so  to  combine 
them  than  to  analyze  results  too  grossly  stated  into  their  component 
parts.  The  more  complete  is  our  preliminary  analysis,  the  more 
stable  will  be  our  synthesis.  The  history  of  chemistry  and  of 
mathematics  teaches  this.  In  another  sense  we  say  "  we  divide  that 
we  mav  rule." 

The  following  general  standing  orders  are  suggested : 

51.  Office  expenses  relating  to  factory. 

52.  Office  expenses  relating  to  sales. 

58.  Office,  and  other  expenses  which  cannot  be  classified. 

54.  Power. 

55.  Heat. 

56.  Light. 

57.  Transportation,  in  and  about  factory. 

58.  Repairs  of  buildings,  not  departmental. 

59.  Superintendence,  general. 
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Fur  rent,  insurance,  taxes  and  the  subdivision  of  general  ex- 
penses, see  Cost  of  Work,  page  454. 

Authority  to  Vfsue  orders. 

The  authority  for  all  orders  is  vested  in  the  office ;  but,  as  is  cus- 
tomary, is  more  or  less  extended  to  include  transactions  between 
foremen.  With  the  free  exercise  of  this  right  is  combined  the  in- 
cidental responsil)ility  of  a  written  record,  retained  by  the  recipient, 
who  is  in  turn  restrained  by  the  automatic  record  of  the  cost  of  his 
work.  Both  records  coming  finally  to  the  office,  one  foreman  is 
accountable  for  the  necessity  of  the  order  and  the  other  for  the 
cost  of  executing  it.  This  principle  of  liberty  qualified  by  respon- 
sibility runs  throughout  the  plan. 

Furin  of  order. 

The  shop-order  book  provides  a  place  for  the  record  of  every 
order  originating  in  the  office.  A  special  order  here  receives  its 
serial  number,  and  work  of  a  general  nature  worth  special  entry 
takes  the  number  of  its  proper  standing  order. 

To  distribute  orders,  and  for  other  purposes,  the  order  ticket  is 
devised.  See  duplicate  form  separated  by  a  perforated  line,  page 
447.  A  punch-mark  of  special  design  in  the  "authority"  space,  in- 
dicates the  giver. 

Standing  orders  and  their  numbers  are  circulated  in  lists  which 
are  soon  memorized. 

Course  of  tickets. 

I  shall  describe  the  simplest  case  first,  as  its  principles  apply  in 
all  others. 

1.  For  short  jobs  on  which  only  one  kind  of  work  is  done  at  a 
time,  single  tickets  serve. 

Tliey  are  displayed  in  a  rack  in  each  foreman's  oflice,  while  the 
work  is  in  his  shop.  When  the  work  is  done  he  punches  out  his 
number^  in  the  marginal  line  headed  "  completion"  and  passes  the 
work  and  the  ticket  with  it  to  the  next  foreman  in  order.  This  is 
continued  until  the  ticket  reaches  the  office,  where  the  date  of  its 
completion  may  be  entered  in  the  shop-order  book. 

2.  When  work  is  to  begin  or  continue  in  more  than  one  depart- 

*  Men  are  known  by  the  numbers  of  their  shops  or  of  the  departments  in 
which  they  work.  In  each  department  they  are  ranged  by  invariable  numbers 
according  to  their  importance,  seniority,  etc.  Thus  of  shop,  or  department  8, 
the  foreman  is  No.  301,  the  next  man  302,  and  so  on.  This  allows  for  100  men  in 
each  department.  If  tliis  number  should  be  exceeded,  many  exx>edieDts  of  cor- 
rection are  possible.  M.A.  below  signifies  Master  Armorer  in  arsenals  ;  in  pri- 
vate shops  S.  might  be  used  for  Superintendent. 
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at  a  time,  separate  tickets  must  be  made  out  for  each  depart- 
These  issue  directly  from,  and  are  returnable  directly  to, 
ffice,  as  soon  as  each  department's  work  on  the  job  is  done. 
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3.  Subordinate  orders. 

Foremen  requiring  the  co-operation  of  others  may  originate  tick- 
ets specifying  the  work  to  be  done,  by  indicating  the  number  of  the 
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original  order  authorizing  tlie  work  and  punching  the  authority 
space  with  their  special  punches.  The  tickets  are  returned  to  the 
office  by  the  recipient.  They  may  well  be  white  to  distinguish 
them  from  office  tickets,  w^iich  may  be  of  two  or  three  different 
colors  to  indicate  the  relative  urgency  of  the  work  they  authorize. 

Thus  S-0.  789.     Build  6  doiiUe  axle  lathes, 

might  be  on  a  yellow  ticket,  indicating  a  staple  manufacture,  and — 

S-0.  2,  P.     Cut  door,  north  side  pattern-shop 

on  a  blue  ticket,  to  indicate  local  work  of  an  important  nature. 
Such  tickets  emanating  from  the  office  would  be  in  ink,  and  would 
refer  to  drawings,  specifications,  etc. ;  but  a  merely  local  order  or 
foreman's  request,  such  as 

55,  TV,  Stop  leak  in  steam  coil, 

sent,  say,  by  the  master  carpenter  to  the  master  machinist,  might  be 
in  pencil  on  a  white  ticket. 

It  is  desirable,  but  not  essential,  that  subordinate  orders  be  in 
writing.  The  advantage  in  definiteness,  in  responsibility,  in  the 
certainty  of  execution,  and  in  the  accuracy  of  the  record  which  fol- 
low from  writing  them  are  so  great  as  to  outweigh  the  slight  loss 
of  time  taken  to  fill  them  up  and  punch  them.  A  package  of  tick- 
ets, a  lead  pencil  and  a  ticket  punch  are  all  that  a  foreman  needs 
for  attending  finally  to  an}^  order  which  he  is  competent  to  give. 

In  complicated  operations,  where  it  is  desirable  to  take  heed  of 
the  receipt  of  orders  on  their  delivery,  duplicate  tickets,  such  as 
shown  in  full,  may  be  used  to  advantage.  The  duplicate  ticket  is 
also  intended  for  a  complete  exhibit,  say  in  the  racks  of  the  super- 
intendent's office  of  unfinished  work  ordered  by  him  or  by  his 
superiors.  As  the  completed  tickets  come  in  from  the  foremen, 
he  takes  down  his  retained  copy  from  the  proper  rack,  punches 
it,  and  returns  it  to  the  main  office,  keeping  that  which  he  has  re- 
ceived. 

Advantages  of  order  tickets. 

Each  foreman's  unfinished  work  is  always  displayed  before  him, 
relieving  his  memory  and  permitting  him  to  apply  all  his  energy 
to  active  work.  This  applies  in  even  greater  measure  to  the  super- 
intendent. 

For  the  orders  in  question  the  ticket  represents  both  the  work 
and  the  authority  for  doing  it ;  and  as  no  foreman  receives  work 
without  its  warrant,  each  one  checks  the  other  and  prevents  the  loss 
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or  n^cglect  of  either.  The  loss  of  a  ticket,  at  the  worst,  would  cor- 
res j>ond  only  to  an  order  forgotten  under  common  methods;  in 
pracitice  they  are  never  lost. 
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The  tickets  in  the  racks  may  be  classified  as  work  in  hand  or  as 

not  in  hand,  by  departments,  and  in  many  other  convenient  ways. 

When  returned  to  the  office   after  completion,  thev  mav  be  re- 
29 
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1.  Services. 


sorted  according  to  objects  worked  on,  forming  an  indefinitely  ex- 
pansible index  to  the  order  book. 

VI. 

RECORDS   OF    EXPENDITURE. 

Having  shown  how  an  order,  started  from  the  heart  of  the  ad- 
ministration or  from  one  of  its  intermediate  jDoints,  finds  its  way 
out  to  the  circumference  and  along  it ;  and  how,  its  work  accom- 
plished, it  is  by  natural  means  brought  back  to  its  source,  it  remains 
to  show  how  the  records  of  the  expense  it  has  involved  are  similarly 
directed  in  their  centripetal  course. 

The  expenses  of  a  workshop  may  be  classified  under  two  heads: 

(  Internal. 

(  External. 
2.  Material. 

1.    SERVICES. 

Labor  may  be  performed  either  within  the  establishment  or  with- 
out it.  To  both  kinds  of  labor  the  name  service  is  given,  and  their 
record  is  kept  on  uniform  service  cards.  For  internal  services  these 
are  roughly  bound  into  little  books  like  check  books,  each  page  con- 
taining one  card  detachable  like  a  bank  check,  and  having  a  mem- 
orandum stub  for  the  workman's  private  use.  All  cards  are  printed 
on  one  side  of  brown  manilla  paper. 

Employinent  of  service  cards. 

One  of  these  cards,  designed  for  arsenal  use,  and  such  as,  with 
the  addition  of  a  space  for  "  machine  time,"  is  used  by  one  of  our 
large  locomotive  factories,  is  reproduced  full  size  on  page  10. 


R.  G.  &  SON. 

ISTo- 

235. 


APR  2  1886 
Lannigan,       0.25. 


Order  No. 


Piece. 


Work. 


Hours. 


7^(j       Sffundle^,    Man&i.   \        iO 


The  above  is  a  full  size  cut  of  a  similar  card  in  simpler  form, 
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designed  for  day  work  in  an  establishment  where  no  piece  work  is 
done.  If  greater  simplicity  were  required,  the  two  middle  spaces 
might  be  omitted. 

When  a  man  is  hired  he  receives  a  book  in  which,  on  each  card 
his  name  and  rate  of  wages  are  stamped.  This  certifies  his  employ- 
ment to  his  foreman.  He  gets  his  book  from  his  foreman  in  the 
morning  and  returns  it  at  night  with  one  page  filled  for  every  order 
on  which  he  has  worked  during  the  day.  U-^ 

If  he  has  worked  all  day  on  but  one  order,  his  writing  may  con- 
sist of  its  number  and  the  number  of  time  units  in  a  working  da}-. 
Thus,  if  the  hour  is  taken  as  the  time  unit,  he  might  write — 

S-0.  789  Time  units,  10 

If  time  is  kept  by  the  half-hour  it  would  read — 

S-0.  789  Time  uiiitp,  20  and  so  on. 

The  foreman  looks  over  the  books  when  handed  in  ;  if  correct, 
stamps  them  with  his  dating  stamp,  tears  out  the  leaves  filled,  and 
sends  them  to  the  office.  The  next  morning  he  returns  the  books 
to  the  men. 

The  book  serves  a  double  purpose  :  it  affords  the  workman  an 
opportunity  for  making  a  definite  charge  for  his  labor,  and  it  gives 
liim  the  only  opportunity  of  doing  so.  This  makes  certain  a  record 
of  his  employment  during  the  time  for  which  he  is  paid,  and  also 
affords  original  evidence  from  an  impartial  source  as  to  the  object 
on  which  that  labor  has  been  spent. 

It  takes  the  place  of  a  roll  call  or  time  check.  Early  comers  get 
their  books  at  once  and  can  go  to  work.  Late  comers  are  so  marked 
on  their  own  books.  Those  who  leave  early  have  their  books  veri- 
tied  at  the  time. 

If  a  man  has  worked  on  several  orders  during  the  day  he  fills  out 
a  separate  leaf  for  each  order,  the  sum  of  the  times  equalling  the 
total  time,  as  before. 

Piece  work  is  similarly  entered,  the  leaf  being  punched  by  the 
inspector.  The  time  and  piece  records  are  independent  of  each 
other,  so  that  if  a  batch  of  piece  work  should  last  a  man  for  several 
days,  he  still  makes  his  time  record  for  those  days  at  no  price. 

When  the  cards  reach  the  office,  daily,  they  are  sorted,  if  need 
be,  by  names  and  the  total  time,  pieces  or  wages  entered  in  the  time 
book.     They  are  then  re-sorted  by  orders  and  distributed  in  pigeon 
holes  corresponding  to  the  orders, 
2.   External  services. 
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Outside  services  embrace  freiglit,  insurance,  rent,  taxes,  telegraph- 
ing, attorney  fees,  etc.,  pertaining  to  factory.  These  cards,  when 
approved,  are  filed  like  those  first  described. 

Payment  for  such  service  must  be  similarl}^  distributed  among 
the  shop  orders  benefiting  by  the  expense.  It  is  optional  whether 
this  shall  be  done  for  each  bill  before  payment,  or  whether  such 
charges  shall  be  consolidated  from  the  books  monthly  or  oftener. 

2.    MATERIAL. 

Material  card. 

This  card,  which  is  freely  distributed  in  blank  to  the  foremen, 
permits  every  transaction  with  material  to  be  recorded.    The  accom- 


'^^ 

^^ 

^— "* 

^■■^ 

^^^ 

"^^^^ 

J 

TVr  A  TE 

1 

lI?,TATi    CJAT^.TD. 

APR  3  1886       1 

QUANTITY. 

1 

1 

NAME. 

ASSUMED. 
ACTIAL. 

UNIT. 

N.  B,     Make  but  one  entry  on  each  card. 

1 

wande^Aon   meet  -,  x  /-, 
aioid  ^   it.  iona. 

Price 
1  per 
;  I  nit. 

1 

1  ^i^p^^ 

Dolle. 

Cts. 

CHARGE   TO 

CREDIT   TO 

AMOUNT.         1 

S-O.        C. 

O. 

N. 

1 

! 

S-O. 

C.       O. 

1 

N. 

DOLLARS. 

CENTS. 

^m 

W 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

Ordered  from 

^Oir 

ima  P  (qo,                                           J 

Required     ^ 
BY              ^ 

Certified        ^ 
BY                  ^ 

pan ying  form  is  devised  especially  for  private  shops.  If  a  foreman 
wants  some  steel  he  fills  the  card  as  shown,  charging  it  to  the  order 
for  which  most  probably  needed.  He  makes  a  direct  charge  to  a 
special  order  if  possible;   if  not,  then  preferably  to  his  depart- 
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mental  standing  order.     The  foreman  makes  his  entry  in  pencil, 
entries  of  price  and  amount  being  added  by  clerks. 

Punching  out  "  required  by  "  he  throws  the  card  into  his  messenger 
box  and  concerns  himself  no  more  about  it.  Without  awaiting  a 
special  time  or  opportunity  for  making  known  his  wants;  without 
awaiting  the  return  from  the  office  of  his  "  requisition  book,"  he 
has,  at  the  very  moment  that  the  need  of  the  steel  presented  itself, 
asked  definitely  and  finally  for  what  he  wanted.  He  has  set  rolling 
a  ball  which  will  be  in  somebody's  way  until  it  is  finally  disposed 
of.  At  the  office  it  may  be  approved  or  sent  back  for  explanation, 
or  simply  suspended,  without  interfering  with  immediate  action  on 
other  articles  asked  for  at  the  same  time.  A  long  list  is  like  a  large 
bank-note,  easy  to  carry,  but  hard  to  change. 

Suppose  that  the  requisition  is  approved  by  the  superintendent's 
also  punching  "  required  by,"  the  card  is  sorted  with  other  cards  of 
the  same  kind,  sav  for  hardware,  the  name  of  the  dealer  from 
whom  the  material  is  to  be  ordered  attached,  or  not,  at  pleasure,  and 
the  card  sent  with  others  to  the  foreman  or  storekeeper  who  is  to 
receive  it  on  arrival.  If  to  the  foreman,  he  knows  what  to  expect. 
When  the  steel  has  come  the  quantity  actually  received  is  filled 
ill,  the  receiver  punches  ** certified  by"  or  "  received  by,"  or  what- 
ever special  form  of  acknowledgment  may  be  required  by  the  man- 
agement, and  sends  the  card  to  the  bill  clerk,  who,  after  comparing 
it  with  the  bill,  and  ma}' be  adding  prices  or  amount,  sends  it  to  the 
cost  clerk  for  filing  in  the  proper  pigeon-hole. 

Let  us  suppose  again  that  the  foreman,  having  no  immediate  use 
for  the  steel,  has  charged  his  departmental  standing  order  with 
it.  By  and  by  he  finds  that  he  wants  10  lbs.  of  it  for  a  special  job, 
lie  makes  out  another  card,  charging  it  to  the  special  job  and 
crediting  himself  accordingly  on  the  same  card  and  punches  "  cer- 
tified by"  as  before.  The  converse  is  possible  if  he  finds  that  he 
lias  charged  too  much  to  the  special  order  first  mentioned. 

If  he  lets  another  foreman  have  steel  he  charges  and  credits  ap- 
propriately between  departmental  orders,  certifies  the  entry,  and 
gets  the  other  foreman  to  do  so  before  he  gives  up  the  steel.  The 
issuer  keeps  the  punched  card  as  his  equivalent  and  sends  it  to  the 
office  for  entry. 

The  card  may  also  be  used  for  reporting  each  batch  of  work 
packed  or  shipped  or  sent  to  the  store-room  or  warehouse,  as  the 
custom  of  the  place  may  require.  Such  cards  contain  a  credit  to 
the  order  under  which  the  material  has  been  made.     They  take 
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theplace  of  all  memoranda  re-copied  into  lists  for  office  use.  Each 
card  may  start  independently  of  the  rest  at  the  very  time  that  the 
batch  is  done  or  inspected,  so  that  there  may  be  any  number  coming 
into  the  office  during  the  day.  Like  the  other  cards  they  are  mov- 
able memoranda,  written  once  and  for  all  by  those  responsible  for 
their  accuracy. 

These  are  the  simplest  of  many  possible  cases ;  I  have  so  far  been 
unable  to  imagine  one  in  which  the  card  fails  to  tell  its  story  in 
the  easiest  and  plainest  way. 

VII. 

THE   COST   OF   WORK. 

This,  second  division  of  our  subject,  involves  two  elements : 

1.  The  work  done. 

2.  The  cost  of  doinij:  it. 

The  second  of  these  divided  by  the  first  gives  the  price. 

1.  The  work  done. 

An  order  having  been  completed,  we  may  simply  wish  to  know 
what  it  has  produced. 

This  may  be  determined  in  any  customary  manner,  subject  to 
this  precaution,  that  it  is  not  always  safe  to  assume  that  the  exact 
number  of  articles  ordered  by  the  tickets  has  been  made.  The 
means  described,  page  14,  are  probably  as  easy  and  expeditious  as 
any  that  can  be  devised. 

The  gross  product  is  therefore  easily  determined,  but,  except  in 
the  crudest  industries,  this  will  hardly  satisfy  those  in  charge.  There 
is  scarcely  any  work  which  does  not  require  some  preparatory 
expense  in  the  way  of  drawings,  patterns,  tools,  etc.,  which  may  1)6 
useful  for  future  work  of  the  same  kind. 

We  shall  generally,  therefore,  require  separate  information  as  to — 

1.  What  must  be  done  again  every  time  that  such  an  order  is 
repeated  :  what  is  made  for  sale. 

2.  What  has  been  done  in  prepai'ation,  having,  when  the  order 
is  completed,  a  permanent  value  for  future  work  of  the  same  kind : 
what  is  made  for  the  establishment. 

In  anticipation  of  such  inquiries  we  provide  in  advance  that  all 
expenditures,  besides  being  reported  under  the  order  anthorizing 
them,  shall  be  referred,  under  that  order,  either — 

1.  To  "  Work,"  symbol  W.,  or 

2.  To  "  Plant,- '  svmbol  P. 

''  AVork  '■  has  been  sufficiently  defined  above. 
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"  Plant"  includes  drawings,  patterns,  machinery  and  special  tools 
and  tixtnres  not  apt  to  be  consumed  during  the  execution  of  the 
order.  Buildings,  etc.,  are  plant  of  standing  orders,  their  exten- 
sive repairs  and  improvements  are  charged  to  P.;  current  repairs 
toW. 

The  simple  analysis  given  suffices  for  miscellaneous  products; 
but  for  the  staple  objects  of  manufacture  for  which  a  factory  may 
be  specially  designed,  such  as  guns,  sewing,  or  other  machines  and 
appliances  made  on  a  large  scale,  we  may  also  wish  to  be  prepared 
to  collect  information  relating  to —  (x 

3.  Their  component  parts. 

4.  The  operations  of  manufacture  through  which  these  parts  have 
passed. 

These  comprise  all  possible  questions  involving  cost,  which,  to  be 
truly  answered,  must  be  prepared  for  before  the  work  to  be  analyzed 
is  beo:un. 

Therefore,  although  it  is  essential  that  only  the  number  of  the 
shop  order  appear  on  every  record  of  expense,  yet,  for  a  full  devel- 
opment of  the  system,  it  is  desirable  that  every  such  record  have 
room  for  four  symbols,  viz. : 

S-0.  The  number  of  the  order  authorizing  the  expense. 

C.  The  cfiaracier  (P.  or  TV.)  of  the  expense. 

0.  The  component  part  or  object^  profiting  by  the  expense. 

X.  The  symbolic  number  of  the  mechanical  operation  performed 
on  the  object  in  question. 

Room  is  therefore  made  for  the  symbols  S-0. ;  C. ;  O. ;  and  N. 
on  the  service  and  material  cards  already  described.  Only  so  many 
of  these  symbols  need  be  used  as  the  scheme  of  administration  may 
require:  some  will  be  satisfied  with  gross  costs,  and  will  need  only 
the  first  symbol ;  others  will  require  plant  to  be  separated  from 
work ;  and  others  still,  for  staple  manufactures,  will  want  to  know 
the  cost  of  components  and  of  the  operations  upon  them.  Such 
demands  must  be  anticipated  at  a  cost  proportional  to  the  benefit 
expected :  as  we  would  reap,  so  must  we  sow. 

2.  The  cost  of  doinor  work. 

The  net  cost  consists  of — 

1.  The  specific  expenses  for  labor. 

2.  The  specific  expenses  for  material. 

These  are  also  called  the  direct  expenses,  or  those  which  can  be 
charged  directly  to  any  particular  job.     Added  to — 
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3.  A  proper  proportion  of  the  general  annual,  or  indirect  expenses, 
they  make  the  gross  cost. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  compute  net  costs  by  an^^  of  the  usual 
methods.  Their  exactness  depends  upon  the  scale  of  trouble 
adopted,  and,  excepting  errors  of  omission  arising  from  unbalanced 
data,  they  may  be  assumed  to  be  fairly  accurate. 

The  main  diflBculty  lies  in  apportioning  those  general  or  indirect 
expenses  which  cannot  be  referred  to  any  special  product.  I  there- 
fore give  special  attention  to  this  subject,  as  follows : 

Apportioning  the  indirect  expenses. 

Factories  are  established  for  the  profitable  transfonnation  of  ma- 
terial by  the  organized  employment  of  labor.  How  shall  the  indi- 
rect expenses  be  distributed?  in  ratio  to  the  material  or  the  labor? 
by  quantity,  or  by  value  ? 

I  believe  that  the  incidental  expenses  are  incurred  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  labor  more  effective,  and  that  the  more  material 
enters  as  their  divisor,  the  more  does  it  vitiate  the  probability  of 
the  result. 

For  the  more  material  costs,  the  more  labor  it  has  already  had 
spent  upon  it;  and  the  less,  and  not  the  more,  does  it  need  the 
facilities  provided  by  the  incidental  expenses.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  more  men  are  employed,  irrespective  of  their  cost,  the  greater 
is  the  wear  and  tear,  the  waste,  the  cost  for  room  light,  heat  and 
attendance,  etc. 

^  These  and  other  similar  considerations  lead  me  to  detennine  for 
each  department  a  cost  factor,  as  follows : 

1.  To  distribute  such  general  expenses  as  rent,  insurance,  taxes, 
etc.,  among  departments  profiting  by  them  according  to  the  most 
probable  hypothesis. 

2.  To  distribute  last  year's  general  standing  orders  or  the  un- 
classifiable  current  expenses  among  departments  in  proportion  to 
the  total  da3^'s  work  done  in  each  department. 

3.  To  add  this  amount  for  each  department  to  the  sum  of  its  own 
expenses  for  the  past  year,  as  given  by  the  cost  of  it«  departmental 
standing  order. 

4.  To  divide  the  gross  amount  thus  obtained  by  the  number  of 
direct  days'  work  done  in  each  department  during  the  past  year,  and 
so  obtain  a  cost  factor,  say  of  $1.15  per  day,  by  which  the  cost  of 
every  day's  direct  work  in  the  present  year  must  be  increased  in 
order  to  make  it  bear  its  most  probable  share  of  the  cost  of  facilities 
provided  for  it. 
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Thus  a  mall  at  $2.00  a  day  would  be  really  costing  $2.95,  and  a 
bill  as  follows : 

15  days  at  $4.00 $60  00 

6        "       2.50 15  00 

27        ''       1.25 33  75 

48  days $108  75 

would  be  increased  by  $45.60,  representing  48  days  x  cost  factor  of 
$0.95  per  day. 

The  variation  of  the  factor  measures  the  foreman's  management 
during  the  past  year.  Its  amount  is  the  cost  of  facilities  for  doing 
a  day's  work  which  is  chargeable  to  a  particular  job. 

VIII. 
COMPUTATION   OF   COST. 

Simple  case :  gross  cost. 

Our  accounts  may  be  on  so  simple  a  scale  that  we  shall  require 
no  more  than  a  simple  statement  of  the  gro$8  cost  of  executing  a 
^iven  order.     To  obtain  this  we  add  up  the  charges  contained  on 
the  service  and  material  cards  found  in  the  pigeon-hole  correspond- 
ing  to  the  order  in  question.     This  gives  the  net  cost.     This,  in- 
creased by  the  sum  of  the  products  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  direct  day's  work  done  on  the  order  in  question  in  each 
department  by  the  cost  factor  for  that  department,  and  diminished 
l)y  the  sum  of  the  credits,  gives  the  gross  cost.    In  such  a  case  the 
cards  need  only  contain  room  for  the  symbol  S-0. ;  the  symbols  C, 
O.  and  N.  being  omitted.    I  would  recommend  this  simple  method 
to  beginners,  although  I  believe  that  all  will  find  it  to  their  advan- 
tage as  they  become  familiar  with  the  system  to  analyze  more  closely. 
To  such  the  following  method  commends  itself. 
Continued  analysis  of  cost. 

Sort  the  service  and  material  cards  belonging  to  a  completed 
order  according  to  Plant  and  Work,  and  add  together  their  amounts 
under  each  head.  Then  correct  the  net  cost  so  obtained  for  indirect 
expenses  as  already  described. 

The  appraised  value  for  future  uses  of  plant  should  then  be 
charged  to  the  most  probable  standing  order  and  credited  to  the 
cost  of  work.  The  amount  thus  determined  when  divided  by  the 
output  gives  the  factory  cost  per  piece,  lb.,  etc.  The  factory  cost 
increased  by  its  proportion  of  the  selling  expenses,  and  profit  added, 
gives  the  selling  price. 
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For  example :  we  find  the  total  cost  of  S-0.  789  corrected  for  in- 
direct expenses  to  be — 

Plant g  50  00 

Work 175  00 

Gross  cost S225  00 

Suppose  that  by  inspection  of  the  cards  we  discover  that  no  credit 
has  been  given  for  the  contingent  value  of  the  patterns,  whidi,  let 
us  say,  is  $25.00,  and  that  they  are  kept  in  department  No.  2.  The 
omission  of  the  foreman  of  Xo.  2,  known  as  201,  should  be  supplied 
by  making  out  a  card  as  follows : 

One  set  ]:>atteriis, 
CHARGE  TO... 2.     CREDIT  TO... 789.    AMOUNT,  $25.00 

This  reduces  the  gross  cost  to  $200.00,  and  increases  correspondingly 
the  liability  of  S-O.  2,  subject  to  correction  by  inventory.  (The 
annual  inventory  would  correct  the  balance  of'2,  and  hence  affect 
distributively  its  charge  for  indirect  expenses  in  future.  This  card 
should  properly  have  been  made  out  by  201  when  the  order  was 
completed,  thus  clearing  his  mind  of  it,  and  leaving  to  higher  au- 
thority only  the  task  of  revision.) 

Detailed  cost  of  covipoiieiits  and  of  operations  thei^eon. 

If,  as  in  staple  products,  the  cost  is  needed  in  greater  detail,  we 
sort  the  cards  by  the  object  symbols,  and  those  having  like  object 
symbols  by  the  operation  symbols,  and  service  cards  having  like 
operation  symbols  by  departments  in  which  working,  and  those  in 
each  department  by  rates  of  wages.  This  being  done,  and  the 
charges  added  together  and  labor  increased  by  cost  factor  product, 
we  may  ascertain  the  most  probable  cost  of  every  operation  on  every 
component.     This  is  as  far  as  any  one  would  be  apt  to  go. 

Daily  cost  sheet 

By  adding  up  daily  the  amounts  in  each  pigeon-hole,  and  enter 
ing  their  net  sum  on  the  cost  sheet,  the  office  is  kept  informed  how 
and  where  the  money  is  going.     The  cards  may  then  be  sorted  in 
continuous  preparation  for  the  analysis  above  described. 

IX. 

STOCK    ACCOUNT. 

By  entering  but  one  kind  of  material  on  each  card  we  gain  im- 
mensely in  flexibility  at  a  very  small  cost  of  trouble,  for  it  takes  but 
very  little  longer  to  fill,  say  three  cards  with  one  line  each,  than  to 
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write  three  lines  on  one  card,  and  when  written  the  cards  are  inde- 
pendent of  one  another.  (This  apph'es  to  both  service  and  material 
cards.) 

This  feature  is  particularly  valuable  in  the  accountability  for 
Government  property,  which  happens  to  be  altogether  by  items, 
without  regard  to  values.  An  instance  of  its  immediate  utility  to 
private  works  will  suflBce.  After  the  sortings,  previously  described, 
the  material  cards  in  each  pigeon-hole  may  be  re-sorted  by  the 
names  of  material  upon  them ;  this  forms  a  convenient  bill  of  ma- 
terial, the  difference  between  which  and  even  careful  estimates  will 
often  prove  surprising. 

Space  fails  me  to  describe  all  the  advantages  following  the  inde- 
pendence of  these  units  of  record,  which,  like  that  of  the  printer's 
type,  adapts  them  to  an  immense  variety  of  uses.  I  have  tried 
them  in  every  supposable  case  of  the  affairs  of  an  arsenal,  tram- 
meled by  all  the  precautions  imposed  by  a  most  jealous  audit,  and 
liave  yet  to  find  a  case  in  which  they  fail. 

X. 

APPLICATION. 

The  data  for  an  illustrative  case  are  derived  from  the  analysis 
of  the  expenses  of  a  hypothetical  stove  foundry  which  for  the  past 
two  years  has  been  the  subject  of  discussion  by  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Stove  Manufacturers.* 

It  had  been  estimated  by  one  of  the  most  experienced  mem- 
bers of  that  association  that  the  gross  annual  expenses  of  a  foun- 
dry capable  of  turning  out  about  3,000  tons  of  a  fair  assortment 
of  stoves  per  annum  were  about  $321,000,  divided  as  follows : 

LABOR. 

Per  ton.        Per  3,000  tonp. 

Moulding f 24  00  $72,000  00 

Mounting 8  00  24,000  00 

Pattern  making 1  45  4,350  00 

Pattern  fitting  and  repairs 1  50  4,500  00 

Pattern  moulding 25  750  00 

Carpenters 1  25  3.750  00 

Cupola-men,  breaking  iron, etc 75  2,250  00 

Cleaning  and  piling 2  00  6,000  00 

Engineer 30  900  00 

Shipping 1  00  3,000  00 

General  labor 2  00  6,000  00 

*  It  is  fully  analyzed  in  the  New  York  Metal  Worker,  February  6,  and  in  the 
Chicago  Artisan  of  February  6  and  13.  18C6. 
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LABOR — continued^ 

Per  ton.  Per  3,000  toiw. 

Watchman $      25  $750  00 

Foreman,  moulding  and  melting 50  1,500  00 

aerks 50  1,500  00 

Trucking 75  2,250  00 

Miscellaneous  and  pilferings 50  1,500  00 

$45  00    $185,000  00 

MATERIAL. 

Foundry  Costs.  Per  ton. 

I ron $20  00 

Mounting  materials,  not  including  nickel  panels 

and  rails,  etc 8  00 

Fuel  for  all  purposes 2  75 

Moulding  sand  and  clay 40 

Facing 25 

Patterns,  flasks  and  lumber  material 75 

Shipping  material 10 

Freight  and  expressage 1  25 

Machinery  and  tools 1  75 

Repairs  40 

Gas  and  oil 20 

Stationery  and  books 10 

Rent 1  00 

Insurance 40 

Taxes 25 

Miscellaneous  and  pilferings 40 

Castings  broken  and  discarded  that  have  been  paid 

for 1  00 

$89  00 

SELLING    EXPENSKS. 

Per  ton.  Per  3,000  tons. 

Allowances  of  various  kinds $1  25  $3,750  00 

Attorneys'  fees 25  750  00 

Advertising,  catalogues,  etc 1  75  5,250  00 

Bad  debts 2  00  6,000  00 

Clerks 160  4,800  00 

Freight  on  stoves  delivered 1  00  3,000  00 

Gas  and  oil 10  800  00 

Insurance 20  600  00 

Interest 2  00  6,000  00 

Discount  for  cash 2  50  7,600  00 

Miscellaneous  and  pilferingp 50  1,500  00 

Postage,  express  and  telegrams 1  00  8,000  00 

Rent 1  00  3,000  00 

Stationery 15  450  00 

Traveler's  wages 2  75  8.360  00 


Per  3,000  tons, 

$60,000  00 

24,000  00 

8,250  00 

1,200  00 

750  00 

2.250  00 

800  00 

8,750  00 

5,250  00 

1,200  00 

600  00 

800  00 

8,000  00 

1,200  00 

750  00 

1,200  00 

3.000  00 

$117,000  00 
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SELLING  EXPENSES — Continued » 

Per  ton.  Per  3,000  tone. 

Travelers'  expenses  and  general  traveling 8  25  9,750  00 

Taxes 20  600  00 

President  and  Secretary 1  50  4,500  00 

$23  00       $69,000  00 

RECAPITULATION. 

Total  labor  cost $135,000  00 

Total  foundry  cost  material 117,000  00 

Total  selling  expense 69,000  00 

$321,000  00 

It  must  now  appear  that  the  essence  of  the  system  proposed  is 
tio  afford  means  of  making  definite  charges  of  expense  in  the  fol- 
lowing order  of  preference : 

1.  Special  order,  as  plant  or  work. 

2.  Departmental. standing  order. 

3.  General  standing  order. 

For  the  foundry  let  us  call  our  departments  and  their  standing 
orders  as  follows : 

1.  Pattern  shop. 

2.  Moulding. 

3.  Melting. 

4.  Mounting. 

5.  Foundry,  unclassified. 

These  comprise  the  manufactory  proper.  Now,  let  all  the  other 
departments  be  consolidated  under  one  head, 

10.  The  selling  departnient. 

The  number  of  departments  is  limited  for  simplicity's  sake. 
The  more  they  are  divided  the  more  exact  will  be  the  resulting 
costs;  but  the  more  trouble  will, it  take  to  keep  the  accounts 
separate. 

Each  of  the  items  of  expense  named  (pages  459-461)  was  dis- 
tributed among  the  departments  named,  and  for  each  item  of 
labor  the  number  of  day's  work  corresponding  to  the  amount  dis- 
tributed, at  an  assumed  average  rate  of  wages,  was  also  stated. 

Labor,  which,  like  moulding,  mounting,  pattern  and  flask-mak- 
ing, is  susceptible  of  being  charged  to  special  orders,  was  called 
direct  work,  and  separated  from  that  like  engineers,  cupola-men, 
and  superintendence  belonging  to  the  standing  orders,  and  a  re- 
sult obtained  which  represented,  most  probably,  the  actual  results 
of  one  year's  work  under  the  system  proposed. 
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TABLE  NO.  I 


ANALYSIS  OF  LABOR   CHARGES. 


Department. 


1.  Patterns. 


2.  Moulding. 

3.  Meltinfir.. 


4.  Mounting , 

5.  Foundry  in  general, 


Totals 


Direct. 


Chargeable  to  Special  Shop 
Orders. 


Indirect. 
Chargeable  to  Departmental 


or  General  Shop  Orden*. 
Standing. 


Value. 


.$10,500 
72.000 


Xo.  of 
Days'  Work. 


4.500 
24,000 


24,000     I     14,000 


Value. 

$1,350 
8,000 
4,050 
1,450 
6,400 


$106,500         42,500 


$21,250 


No.  of 
DnvH*  Work. 


600 
6,980 
2,270 

925 
3,615 


14,390 


Ijibor.  Value.  Days'  Work. 

Direct $106,500 42,500 

Indirect 21,250 14,390 


$127,750 


56,890 


TABLE  NO.  II. 


ANALYSIS  OF  CHARGES  FOR  MATERIAL. 


Departments. 

1.  Patterns 

2.  Moulding , 

3.  Melting 

4.  Mounting 

5.  Foundry  in  general, 

Totals 


Direct. 


$1,500 


20.000 


$21,500 


Indirect. 


$588 
4.868 

72,4^ 
5,681 

12.915 


$96,845 


Combining  Tables  I.  and  II.,  we  find  the  following  total  indirect 

charges : 
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TABLE  SO.  UI. 
TOTAI.  IKDIBBCT  OHABOEB  PES  ANNUM  PER  DEPABTMBNT. 


DErARTMEKTS.                   1            Lsbor,            '          UHIerUI. 

1                                   1 

T«,, 

1.  Pafteni |1,350 

I.  Moulding !             B.eOO 

4,8«3 
73,408 

5,681 
12,915 

13,863 

i.  Mounting 1,450 

3.  Foundry  in  general 1             6,400 

19,815 

Totals 131,350 

»9«,84! 

|li:,S»5 

Expenses  for  shipping  (labor  and  material),  ivare housemen, 
cartage,  watchman,  freight,  aud  pilfering  transferred  from  the  f  oun- 
(.Iry  data,  increased  the  sales'  account  to  $75,405  which  is  about 
30  per  cent,  of  the  bnlance  of  $245,595  devoted  to  manufacturing. 

For  the  present  we  set  aside  the  direct  expenses  and  seek  how 
best  to  apportion  the  indirect  expenses  among  them.  This  we 
Oo  by  distributing  the  most  general  charges  among  those  less  so, 
until  the  cost  factor  for  each  department  is  obtained,  as  follows : 

"We  first  take  the  total  general  foundry  expenses,  $19,315,  and 
divide  them  among  1,  2,  3,  4,  according  to  the  total  days'  work 
done  in  each  department,  as  follows  : 


TABLE   IV. 

DisTRiBrrins  of  gen 

ERAL   FOUNDRY   EXPENSES  AMONG    DEPABTMBNTB. 

I   I»uyV  Work  per  Annum, 
1             From  Table  1. 

1 

1!. 
IP 

1 

'  Dlntt,    Indlrm. 

T.„, 

'   d.  w.       d.  w. 

d.  w. 

t 

e 

» 

1.  Patterns. 

..-.,     4,.W0         600 

5,100 

1.850 

1,838 

3,«83 

•i.  Moulding 

..   .[  24,000     6,980 

30.B80 

11,280 

12,803 

34.093 

a.  Melting. 

■•■■  '     3,270 

"™ 

828 

7e,4.'..-i 

77,376 

i-  Mo,mti,>g 

..-.!   ]4,()00|        93.^> 

14,935 

5,413 

7,131 

13,543 

Tnialfl 

....    43,500    in.TT.-. 

■53.375 

1U,315 

98,380 

117,.»3 
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Next,  except  for  Melting,  which  will  be  treated  later,  we  divide 
the  gross  total  indirect  expenses  for  each  department  by  the 
number  of  days'  direct  work  done  in  it  during  the  past  year,  and 
get  the  Cost  Factors  per  department  as  follows :  * 

1.  Patterns $0  82 

2.  Moulding 1  00 

4.  Mounting 0  90 

It  is  supposed  that  under  the  same  management  the  cost  fac- 
tors will  not  vary  greatly  from  year  to  year.  In  this  respect  they 
will  resemble  to  some  extent  the  phenomena  of  life  insurance ;  so 
that  such  variations  as  may  be  found  may  be  attributed  to  causes 
the  eflfects  of  which  in  future  cases  may  be  closely  approached. 
But  in  gaining  this  experience  the  following  discussion  may  serve. 

The  indirect  expenses  may  be  divided  into  two  classes :  those 
like  rent,  insurance,  salaries,  etc.,  which  are  fixed  chaises ;  and 
those  which,  like  attendance,  wear  and  waste,  have  a  closer  rela- 
tion, say  a  direct  ratio,  to  the  number  of  men  employed. 

Calling  the  fixed  charges  for  a  given  time  F ;  the  variable 
charges,  Y ^  the  number  of  direct  days'  work  in  the  same  time,  D  / 
and  the  cost  factor,  either  for  the  whole  factory  or  for  any  one  de- 
partment, (7,  we  have 

r-F  +  T 

If  we  change  suddenly  the  number  of  men  employed,  then  D 
will  become  D' j  and  F  will  become  V\  and 

For  example,  if  i^  =  $12,000 ;  V  =  $28,319,  and  D  =  42,500 
d.  w. 

Then  C  =  $0.95. 

If  we  double  the  number  of  men  employed,  on  direct  work  only, 

then 

C  =  ±  $0.80. 

If  we  discharge  half  the  force, 

6\  =  ±  $1.23,  etc. 

*  We  may  simply  take  the  quotient  of  the  aggregate  indirect  expenses  of  the 
three  departments  by  their  aggregate  of  days'  direct  work  ($0.95)  as  a  gross  cost 
factor  for  them  all.  This  course  will  be  more  simple  than  the  other,  bat  itseim- 
plicity  will  be  purchased  at  too  great  a  cost  if  we  lose  the  opportunity  for  keep- 
ing the  foremen  up  to  the  mark  by  comparing  the  expenses  of  their  respective 
managements. 
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In  the  Melting  Department,  as  the  cost  of  iron  in  good  castings 
depends  so  much  more  upon  the  output  than  upon  the  number  of 
men  employed,  I  disregard  the  men  and  divide  the  cost  by  the 
weight  of  good  castings  produced,  say  6,000,000  lbs. ;  this  gives  a 
cost  per  lb.  (not  for  melted  iron,  as  it  is  often  called,  but  for  good 
castings)  of  1.288  cents  per  lb. ;  and  this  is  taken  as  the  cost  fac- 
tor of  that  department.  ^ 

COST  OF  A   STOVE. 

Now,  suppose  that  we  have  finished  an  order  calling  for  500 
stoves  of  a  special  size  and  pattern,  and  that  from  overrunning 
or  by  direction  621  happen  to  be  made  with  a  lot  of  spare  parts 
estimated  to  be  worth,  say,  $200.  Also  suppose  that  the  patterns 
are  estimated  to  be  worth  half  cost  for  future  work.  We  may 
establish  the  cost  per  department  as  follows : 

1.  Patterns. 

These  have  all  been  made  by  day  labor,  charged  to  the  order 
from  day  to  day.  So  has  the  material.  We  find  that  they  have 
cost  as  follows : 

Labor,  direct,  at  average  of  $2.75 $1,600  00 

Co6t  of  facilities,  545  days'  work  at  82  cents 447  00 

Value  of  material,  estimated 513  00 

Cost  of  patterns $2,460  00 

2.  Moulding. 

If  this  is  done  by  the  day  and  an  account  be  kept,  as  with  the 
patterns,  the  same  course  is  followed,  except  that  no  special  charge 
is  made  for  materials,  all  of  which  comes  out  of  the  cost  factor. 
But  since  in  stove  foundries,  moulders  work  almost  altogether  by 
the  piece,  and  owing  to  the  great  number  of  different  parts  of  dif- 
ferent stoves  which  they  are  apt  to  mould  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
almost  impossible  for^them  to  keep  their  time  on  each  order  ;  the 
time  may  be  approximated  by  dividing  the  total  piece  price  per 
stove  by  the  nearest  average  daily  earnings.  Thus,  if  the  sum  of 
the  piece  prices  on  the  stove  in  question  be  $2.25,  and  the  averc^e 
earnings  per  day  of  moulders  employed  on  this  class  of  work  be  $3, 
each  stove  will  take  on  the  average  three-fourths  of  a  day's  work 
to  mould,  and  the  cost  of  moulding  may  be  expressed  as  follows : 

Piece  price $2  25 

Cost  of  facilitie^x,  viz. :  0.75  day's  work  at  $1  per  day 75 

Ck)8t  of  moulding  each $3  00 

521  stoves  at  $8.00 $1,563  00 

30 
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3.  Melting. 

Suppose  that  the  stoves  weigh  347  pounds  each ;  347  x  621  x 
1.288  cents $2,328  00 

4.  Mounting. 

Either  of  the  plans  described  for  the  pattern  shop  or  moulding 
floor  may  be  followed  according  to  circumstances ;  but  a  third 
case  may  present  itself,  where  the  mounting  is  done  by  a  con- 
tractor who  employs  a  number  of  men,  the  establishment  furnish- 
ing power,  tools  and  room,  and  paying  the  contractor  by  the  piece. 
This  presents  special  difficulties,  for  while  we  pay  the  contractor 
by  the  piece,  he  probably  pays  his  men  by  the  day,  and  makes  no 
attempt  to  distribute  their  time,  contenting  himself  with  securing 
a  profit  on  their  aggregate  wages. 

In  such  a  case  two  methods  are  possible.  The  first  and  most 
accurate  requires  knowledge  of  the  average  profit  made  by  the 
contractor  and  of  the  average  number  of  men  he  employs  per  day. 
Tlien  the  men's  share  of  the  piece  price  paid  for  mounting  any 
stove,  divided  by  their  average  daily  wages,  is  equal  to  the  num- 
ber of  days'  work  in  mounting  that  stove. 

For  example  :  suppose  that  owing  to  ignorance  on  both  sides  of 
the  actual  amount  of  labor  required  to  mount  any  particular 
stove,  and  to  the  concessions  which  in  long  business  intercourse 
of  this  kind  supply  the  place  of  competition,  the  prices  paid  the 
contractor  are  so  fixed  as  to  allow  him  in  the  long  run  a  profit  of 
about  ten  per  cent,  on  his  expenses  for  labor. 

This  will  give  the  men  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  piece  price, 
which,  when  divided  among  them,  gives,  say,  an  average  per  man 
of  $1.50  per  day.  Supposing  the  firm  pays  for  mounting  our  stove 
$1.25  ;  then  it  takes 

90 

of  $1.25  =  0.75  day's  work  to  mount  that  stove.* 


1.50 


The  contractor's  estimated  profit  should  be  charged  to  the  gen- 
eral expense  of  mounting  (S.  O.,  No.  4),  as  he  is  virtually  a  fore- 
man under  a  specially  strong  incentive  to  make  his  men  work.  It 
may  seem  rather  inquisitorial  to  require  the  contractor  to  expose 
his  pay  roll ;  but  this  is  justified  by  the  circumstance  that  the 

♦  (Proof.     The  contractor  gets  521  x  $1.25  = $651  26 

Of  which  the  men  get  90  per  cent. ,  or 586  13 

Which,  at  $1.50  per  day  =  390.75  days'  work. 

Or  for  521  stoves 0.75  day*8  work  per  stove.) 
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or  neglect  of  either.  The  loss  of  a  ticket,  at  the  worst,  would 
respond  only  to  an  order  forgotten  under  common  methods 
practice  they  are  never  lost. 
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The  tickets  in  the  racks  may  be  classified  as  work  in  hand  or  as 

not  in  liand,  by  departments,  and  in  many  other  convenient  ways. 

When  returned  to  the  office  after  completion,  they  may  be  re- 
29 
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expenses,  will  be  ^  less  than  before,  and,  tbe  cost  factor  deter- 
mined with  correspondingly  slow  labor  remaining  unaltered,  we 
shall  save  8395.00  in  the  cost  of  the  stoves,  or  about  6  per  cent.* 

Of  course,  if  we  continue  with  this  grade  of  labor  for  the  same 
yearly  product,  our  cost  factor  may  increase ;  but  this  tendency 
will  probably  be  diminished  either  by  an  increase  in  product  for 
the  total  number  of  days'  work  per  annum,  or  by  a  diminution  in 
interest  charges  on  invested  and  working  capital,  or  by  both  causes 
and  other  causes  also. 

The  example  is  offered  to  show  in  dollars  and  cents  that  cheap 
labor  is  not  always  profitable;  and  how  the  rate  of  work  enters 
into  the  rate  of  wa4J:es. 

It  will  be  observed  that  as  soon  as  the  patterns  are  made  and 
the  piece  prices  for  moulding  and  mounting  established,  the  selling 
price  of  the  stove  may  be  known  almost  as  well  before  it  is  made, 
as  aftenvard.     The  advantage  of  this  is  apparent. 

In  a  fouudrj'  such  as  has  been  described,  the  use  of  the  service 
cards  might  be  confined  to  pattern  makers,  and  to  a  few  other  em- 
ployees whose  time  is  distributed  among  special  orders. 

Greneral  labor  constantly  engaged  on  standing  orders  might  be 
cared  for  by  the  usual  methods  of  time  keeping,  and  piece  work- 
ers by  the  means  described. 

Charges  for  material  purchased  might  be  made  in  bulk,  on  the 
principles  set  forth,  from  the  bills  received  from  dealers,  and  trans- 
fers of  charges  by  foremen  be  also  by  values  in  bulk.  Or  charges 
for  material  entering  into  the  cost  factor  might  be  made  annually 
as  shown  by  item  (e)  in  the  following  statement : 

Dr.  C?r. 

On  hand  per  last  inventory a 

Procured  bince  last  inventory b 

On  hand  per  present  inventory c 

Accounted  for  by  direct  charges  to  fabrications  since  last 
iDventory,  made  out  from  drawings  or  specifications, 

p.  28 d 

Balance  charged  to  proper  departmental  standing  order e 

Experience  only  could  tell  how  much  detail  it  would  pay 
neglect. 

*  The  saving  will  depend  somewhat  upon  the  departments  in  which  an 
crease  of  earnings  is  allowed.  The  il lustration  supposes  the  increase  tc 
uniform. 
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DISCUSSION. 


Mr.  W.  jE  Partridge, — I  wish  to  direct  attention  to  a  point  in  Mr. 
Towne's  paper  which  is  usually  overlooked  by  manufacturers.  He 
says  that  in  the  establishment  he  mentions,  the  cost  of  labor  has  in 
certain  instances  been  greatly  reduced,  while  the  earnings  of  the 
men  have  not  been  encroached  upon.  This  is  a  vital  point.  The 
almost  universal  tendency  of  manufacturers  is  toward  a  reduction 
of  wages  as  an  easy  and  obvious  method  of  reducing  the  cost  of 
production.  In  this,  as  in  most  mechanical  work,  the  easy  and 
obvious  method  is  the  wrong  one.  Both  manufacturer  and  work- 
man have  a  common  commercial  interest  in  seeing  the  earnings  of 
the  employee  very  large. 

It  has  been  a  notorious  fact  that  in  certain  lines  of  manufacturep, 
goods  were  most  cheaply  produced  in  that  portion  of  New  England 
where  wages  were  highest,  and  were  most  expensive  to  make  in 
certain  parts  of  the  West  whei'e  wages  were  but  one-third  as  large. 

How  to  cut  down  the  price  of  piecework  is  usually  considered 
a  problem  for  the  manufacturer  only,  and  one  which,  when  solved, 
can  only  result  in  a  reduction  of  earnings.  Tliis  is  by  no  means 
necessary.  The  employee  may  be  as  steadily  and  earnestly  consid 
ering  the  methods  for  reducing  the  prices  of  piecework  as  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  establishment  himself.  In  an  extensive  manufac- 
tory, under  the  superintendence  of  one  of  our  members,  I  believe, 
a  system  is  in  use  which  is  worthy  of  consideration  by  all  manu- 
facturers and  engineers.  A  large  proportion  of  the  men  are  on 
piecework.  When  one  of  the  men  devises  any  method  or  new  ma- 
chinery by  which  the  time  required  to  perform  any  operation  can 
be  shortened,  the  works  at  once  proceed  to  establish  a  new  price  or 
schedule  for  that  class  of  work,  and  the  men  receive  one-half  of 
the  gain  thus  made.  If  the  improved  method,  machine,  or  tool 
originates  in  the  drawing-room  or  office  the  men  get  one-third  and 
the  establishment  two-thirds  of  the  saving.  When  the  improved 
methods  call  for  new  tools,  dies,  "  jigs,"  etc.,  they  are  made  at  the 
expense  of  the  works  in  all  cases. 

Under  such  a  system  every  man  is  as  busily  employed  with  the 
problem  of  reducing  the  price  of  piecework  and  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction to  his  superintendent  or  employer.  In  this  establishment 
it  is  no  uncommon  fhing  to  have  an  application  from  a  workman 
for  a  new  and  reduced  price  to  be  set  on  some  kind  of  piecework. 
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the  application  being  based  on  improved  tools  or  methods  of  his 
own  invention. 

When  the  work  of  erection  is  done  by  gangs  of  men,  the  same 
rules  are  enforced.  If  a  job  is  completed  in  less  than  the  standard 
time,  the  overphis  is  paid  for  as  overtime.  When  a  new  adjustment 
of  work  is  made,  the  gangs  get  their  share  of  the  advantage.  The 
practical  application  of  this  plan  makes  every  man  an  interested 
overseer,  and  sets  before  him  a  premium  for  the  improvement  of 
every  part  of  every  process  or  operation,  while  it  drives  even  the 
day  laborer  with  the  same  spur  to  make  every  day's  work  as  large 
as  possible.  In  this  way  every  man  becomes  a  most  efficient  co- 
laborer  with  the  manufacturer. 

Very  material  advantages  accrue  from  the  employment  of  high- 
priced  workmen.  Large  earnings  employ  valuable  men  with  large 
producing  powers.  They  become  property  owners.  They  are  con- 
servative and  respectable  members  of  society,  and  invariably  throw 
their  influence  on  the  side  of  law  and  order.  Such  men  can  feel  an 
intelligent  interest  in  the  success  of  the  establishment.  Under  a 
system  like  that  just  outlined  the  loafer  is  either  driven  to  work 
or  fired  out  of  the  shop.  Every  man  becomes  an  overseer  with 
powers  to  act,  which  he  does  not  fail  to  exercise,  and  he  does  not 
omit  to  keep  up  both  standards  of  quality  and  quantity.  He  is  a 
most  vitally  interested  party,  becoming  virtually  a  silent  partner 
upon  whose  co-operation  implicit  confidence  may  be  placed. 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked  in  this  connection.  How  shall 
we  keep  up  the  standard  of  work  as  regards  quality?  Where 
machines  are  built,  after  the  usual  inspection  is  provided  for,  it  is 
sufticient  to  guarantee  the  quality  to  the  customer,  and  then  make 
the  erecting  gang  responsible  for  all  defects  in  quality  which 
they  could  have  detected  while  erecting.  A  discoverable  error  in 
workmanship,  or  flaw  in  material,  is  charged  to  those  who  put  the 
machine  together.  When  those  who  erect  find  flaws  or  poor  work, 
the  last  man  who  expended  labor  on  the  piece,  and  who  had  an  op- 
portunity to  detect  the  trouble,  sustains  the  loss.  Every  man  who 
passes  work  forward  becomes  responsible  for  its  quality  to  the  man 
who  next  handles  the  work.  This,  at  first  sight,  may  appear  a 
little  unjust,  but  it  is  not  so.  A  man,  even  in  the  inspection-room, 
may  feel  disinclined  to  turn  a  piece  of  poor  work  back  upon  some 
man  with  whom  he  is  on  friendly  terms,  but  if  he  knows  that  tlie 
penalty  will  fall  on  his  own  shoulders,  or  rather  his  own  pocket,  he 
will  not  hesitate.     Self-interest  soon   adjusts   the  whole  matter. 
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3kf  en  refase  to  accept  poor  stock  to  work  on.  Poorly  finished  or 
imperfect  work  is  turned  back  at  every  step.  Poor  workmen  are 
"w-eeded  out,  and  the  quality  once  established  is  always  kept  up. 

Mr.  Ghaa.  H,  Fitch, — I  would  like  to  touch  upon  the  question 
^w-liich  is  brought  up  in  Mr.  Towne's  phrase,  "without  encroaching 
upon  the  earnings  of  the  men  engaged."     It  is  beyond  question 
that  the  ever  narrowing  tendency  to  consider  and  achieve  wealth 
alone  is  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing.     It  is  as  truly  economy  to 
elevate  the  standard  of  manhood  as  it  is  to  elevate  proficiency  in 
rnoney-making,  and  it   comes  as  near   mechanical   engineering. 
An  economic  section  of  this  Society  ought  to  consider  the  condition 
of  mechanic  labor  and  the  means  by  which  it  may  enjoy  a  more 
gratifying    compensation.      The   manufacturer,   however  philan- 
throphic  his   disposition,  is  himself  in   the  hands  of   iron-bound 
circumstances,  and  is  often  unable  to  do  what  he  would  in  this 
direction.     The  economic  section  can,  however,  secure  some  con- 
cert of  action  and  be  the  means  of  making  it  a  matter  of  whole- 
some emulation  to  establish  superior  conditions  for  the  performance 
of  labor.     I  think  that  the  author  of  the  paper  will  certainly  con-, 
cur  in  this,  that  it  would  be  laudable  to  set  the  mark  a  little  higher 
than  the  mere  avoidance  of  encroachment  upon  the  earnings  of  the 
men  engaged.  a»*-jv^  /^^^^^L^K- 

Mr.  Jno,  W.  Anderson.— "M-t.  Metcalfe  has  placed  the  manufact- 
urers of  this  country  under  obligations  to  him  by  the  prominence 
which  he  is  giving  to  the  question  of  shop  accounts.     I  can  vouch 
for  the  value  of  the  system,  as  I  have  used  it  with  slight  difference 
in  form.     While  perhaps  in  most  shops  cards  or  order-slips  would 
be  just  the  thing,  there  are  some  kinds  of  manufacturing  where,  I 
think,  books  are  preferable  to  cards  for  entering  shop  orders;  that 
is,  orders  given  to  the  several  departments  for  work  to  be  done. 
A  little  of  my  experience  in  this  line  may  be  useful  in  showing 
modifications  of  the  system.     About  seven  years  ago  I  took  charge 
of  a  large  manufacturing  establishment  which  embraced  twelve 
dificrent  departments,  each  having  a  foreman.     The  plan  of  giv- 
ing orders  then  in  use  was  to  write  the  order  on  a  sheet  with 
printed  heading  and  send  it  to  the  foreman  of  the  first  department 
interested  in  the  job.     When  he  had  finished  his  part  of  the  work 
lie  handed  it  to  the  next  foreman,  and  so  on  until  the  job  was  com- 
pleted. 

I  soon  found  that  in  that  factory  there  were  objections  to  that 
plan.     The  sheets,  or  slips,  would  usually  get  soiled  and  torn,  and 
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frequently  literally  worn  out  before  reaching  their  destination. 
Sometimes  they  would  get  lost.  There  was  no  record  left  in  the 
departments  of  the  work  done.  With  most  of  the  orders  it  was 
necessary  that  the  work  should  be  in  progress  in  several  different 
departments  at  the  same  time.  If  the  foremen  depended  on  one 
slip,  it  was  inconvenient  and  troublesome  for  them.  If  several 
slips  were  issued,  it  complicated  the  checking  and  filing  them  in 
the  office. 

After  giving  the  matter  some  thought,  I  adopted  a  set  of  order- 
books  to  take  the  place  of  the  order-slips.  The  books  adopted  were 
plain  ruled  records,  with  a  wide  margin  on  one  side  of  the  page. 
The  dejmrtments  were  numbered  from  one  upward. 

The  book  containing  the  original  orders  is  kept  in  the  superin- 
tendent's office,  and  each  department  is  supplied  with  a  similar 
book,  except  in  size.  Each  order  is  numbered,  and  the  same  num- 
ber is  u  ed  throughout  the  works.  When  an  order  is  entered  on 
the  superintendent's  book,  he  looks  it  over  and  marks  on  the 
margin  the  numbers  of  the  departments  that  will  take  part  in  the 
work,  as  shown  in  Form  1. 

Form  1. 


No. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

—                                                                                             

The  messenger  brings  the  department  books  to  the  ofiSce  when 
instructed  to  do  so,  and  the  superintendent  or  his  clerk  enters  the 
orders  on  them  and  returns  them  to  the  foremen. 

When  the  foreman  of  a  department  finishes  his  part  of  an  order 
he  checks  it  off  by  recording  the  date  on  the  margin.  At  the 
same  time  he  reports  it  to  the  superintendent  by  signing  and  dating 
a  blank  like  Form  2,  and  drops  it  into  his  letter-box. 
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Form  2. 
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S.  Manufg.  Co. 


188 


Superintendent  of  Construction, 


Sir:  Order  No was  completed  in  my  department 


to-day. 


Foreman. 


These  reports,  with  other  communicationB  from  the  foremen,  are 
•Collected  by  the  messenger  twice  each  day  and  delivered  to  tlie 
•Superintendent's  office.  The  superintendent  checks  off  the  orders 
On  his  book  as  shown  in  Form  3. 

FOBM  3. 


No.  524. 

2/8/84. 1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

For  example,  foreman  of  department  No.  1  reports  order  No. 
524-  completed  in  his  department  on  February  8,  1884. 

The  superintendent  tarns  to  that  order  on  his  book  and  enters 
the  date  on  the  lino  numbered  1  on  the  margin. 

At  the  same  time  he  fills  out  a  blank,  like  Form  4,  and  drops  it 
into  the  letter-box,  to  be  delivered  by  the  messenger  to  the  foreman 
who  takes  the  job  next. 
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frequently  literally  worn  out  before  reaching  their  destination. 
Sometimes  tliey  would  get  lost.  There  was  no  record  left  in  the 
departments  of  the  work  done.  With  most  of  the  orders  it  was 
necessary  that  the  work  should  be  in  progress  in  several  different 
departments  at  the  same  time.  If  the  foremen  depended  on  one 
slip,  it  was  inconvenient  and  troublesome  for  them.  If  several 
slips  were  issued,  it  complicated  the  checking  and  filing  them  in 
the  office. 

After  giving  the  matter  some  thought,  I  adopted  a  set  of  order- 
books  to  take  the  place  of  the  order-slips.  The  books  adopted  were 
plain  ruled  records,  with  a  wide  margin  on  one  side  of  the  page. 
The  departments  were  numbered  from  one  upward. 

The  book  containing  the  original  orders  is  kept  in  the  superin- 
tendent's office,  and  each  department  is  supplied  with  a  similar 
book,  except  in  size.  Each  order  is  numbered,  and  the  same  num- 
ber is  u  ed  throughout  the  works.  When  an  order  is  entered  on 
the  superintendent's  book,  he  looks  it  over  and  marks  on  the 
margin  the  numbers  of  the  departments  that  will  take  part  in  the 
work,  as  shown  in  Form  1. 

Form  1. 


1. 

No. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

—                                                                                             

The  messenger  brings  the  department  books  to  the  ofiSce  when 
instructed  to  do  so,  and  the  superintendent  or  his  clerk  enters  the 
orders  on  them  and  returns  them  to  the  foremen. 

When  the  foreman  of  a  department  finishes  his  part  of  an  order 
he  checks  it  off  by  recording  the  date  on  the  margin.  At  the 
same  time  he  reports  it  to  the  superintendent  by  signing  and  dating 
a  blank  like  Form  2,  and  drops  it  into  his  letter-box. 
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S.  Manufg.  Co, 


188 


Superintendent  of  Construction. 


Sir :  Order  No was  completed  in  my  department 


to-day. 


Foreman. 


These  reports,  with  other  communications  from  the  foremen,  are 
Collected  by  the  messenger  twice  each  day  and  delivered  to  the 
Superintendent's  office.  The  superintendent  checks  off  the  orders 
On  his  book  as  shown  in  Form  3. 

FOKM  3. 


No.  524. 

2/8/84. 1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

For  example,  foreman  of  department  No.  1  reports  order  No. 
524-  completed  in  his  department  on  February  8,  1884. 

The  superintendent  turns  to  that  order  on  his  book  and  enters 
the  date  on  the  lino  numbered  1  on  the  margin. 

At  the  same  time  he  fills  out  a  blank,  like  Form  4,  and  drops  it 
into  the  letter-box,  to  be  delivered  by  the  messenger  to  the  foreman 
who  takes  the  job  next. 
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frequently  literally  worn  out  before  reaching  their  destina 
Sometimes  they  would  get  lost.  There  was  no  record  left  ii: 
departments  of  the  work  done.  With  most  of  the  orders  it 
necessary  that  the  work  should  be  in  progress  in  several  difEe 
departments  at  the  same  time.  If  the  foremen  depended  on 
slip,  it  was  inconvenient  and  troublesome  for  them.  If  se^ 
slips  were  issued,  it  complicated  the  checking  and  filing  ther 
the  office. 

After  giving  the  matter  some  thought,  I  adopted  a  set  of  O] 
books  to  take  the  place  of  the  order-slips.  The  books  adopted  '• 
plain  ruled  records,  with  a  wide  margin  on  one  side  of  the  p 
The  departments  were  numbered  from  one  upward. 

The  book  containing  the  original  orders  is  kept  in  the  sup 
tendent's  office,  and  each  department  is  supplied  with  a  sin 
book,  except  in  size.  Each  order  is  numbered,  and  the  same  n 
ber  is  u  ed  throughout  the  works.  When  an  order  is  entere 
the  superintendent's  book,  he  looks  it  over  and  marks  on 
margin  the  numbers  of  the  departments  that  will  take  part  in 
work,  as  shown  in  Form  1. 

Form  1. 


1 

1. 

No. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

The  messenger  brings  the  department  books  to  the  ofiSce  v 
instructed  to  do  so,  and  the  superintendent  or  his  clerk  enten 
orders  on  them  and  returns  them  to  the  foremen. 

When  the  foreman  of  a  department  finishes  his  part  of  an  o 
he  checks  it  off  by  recording  the  date  on  the  margin.  At 
same  time  he  reports  it  to  the  superintendent  by  signing  and  da 
a  blank  like  Form  2,  and  drops  it  into  his  letter-box. 
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doTilit  ae  to  tiio  advisability  of  organizing  a  separate  section  for  that 
purpose,  being  tall  J  persnaded  that  every  engineer  here  who.  is  inter- 
ested in  the  management  of  works,  or  ever  espeete  to  be,  will  be 
a  member  of  that  section,  and  wc  ehould  eimpl;  resolve  ourselves 
into  a  "  committee  of  the  whole  "  to  consider  that  subject.  I  think 
^t  is  perfectly  proper  to  bring  it  before  the 
Society  as  a  body,  and  that  this  discussion  /^ 

"^vill  demonetrate  that  it  will  have  an  in- ; —       — ..'^tz..  -j 

terest  for  all  of  ns. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  importance  of 
t:hie  subject,  I  will  state  Bome  facts  in  my 
^wn  experience.  Some  years  ago,  I  was 
called  to  the  supervision  of  a  very  large 
trorks,  employing  at  times  a  tliousand 
men,  and  I  found  an  atter  destitution  of  . 
-  all  system  for  determining  the  cost  of' 
work  done.  As  an  illnstration  of  the  state 
of  the  accounts,!  would  state  that  in  the 
assets  of  the  company  and  on  its  books 
there  appeared  a  credit  of  six  tliousand 
tons  of  a  certain  kind  of  coal.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  there  was  no  sncb  coal  on  the 
premises.  The  coal  at  that  time  was  worth 
six  dollars  a  ton  on  tho  gronnd,  and  there 
ivas  an  asset  that  it  would  puzzle  a  book- 
keeper to  account  for.  There  was  no  sys- 
tem whatever  for  distribnting  stores  at  the 
^vorks,  and  no  proper  Btore-rooin  account. 
One  of  the  important  items  of  supply  was 
oil.  Tbe  method  of  distributing  that  oil 
coDeisted  in  turning  the  barrels  into  an  oil 

room  in  the  charge  of  a  man,  and  everybody  who  wanted  oil  camo 
there  and  got  it  without  reference  to  where  it  waa  to  be  used. 
There  was  no  method  of  telling  whether  they  carried  it  home,  or 
into  one  department  of  the  mill  or  another,  or  did  anything  with  it. 
This  state  of  afiairs  wfis  of  course  intolerable,  and  therefore  in 
order  to  effect  a  radical  cliange  and  to  keep  an  accurate  account  of 
the  receipt  and  consumption  of  oil,  I  had  six  cans  made,  each  of 
which  would  hold  a  little  more  tiian  two  barrels.  The  illustration 
(Fig.  265)  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  construction  of  one  of  the  cane, 
the  upper  end  being  shown  in  section. 


PiSSb 
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fieqiiently  literally  worn  ont  before  reaching  their  destination. 
Sometimes  they  would  get  lost.  There  was  no  record  left  in  the 
departments  of  the  work  done.  With  most  of  the  orders  it  was 
necessary  that  the  work  should  be  in  progress  in  several  different 
departments  at  the  same  time.  If  the  foremen  depended  on  one 
slip,  it  was  inconvenient  and  troublesome  for  them.  If  several 
slips  were  issued,  it  complicated  the  checking  and  filing  them  in 
the  office. 

After  giving  the  ipatter  some  thought,  I  adopted  a  set  of  order- 
books  to  take  the  place  of  the  order-slips.  The  books  adopted  were 
plain  ruled  records,  with  a  wide  margin  on  one  side  of  the  page. 
The  dej>artments  were  numbered  from  one  upward. 

The  book  containing  the  original  orders  is  kept  in  the  superin- 
tendent's office,  and  each  department  is  supplied  with  a  similar 
book,  except  in  size.  Each  order  is  numbered,  and  the  same  num- 
ber is  u  ed  throughout  the  works.  When  an  order  is  entered  on 
the  superintendent's  book,  he  looks  it  over  and  marks  on  the 
margin  the  numbers  of  the  departments  that  will  take  part  in  the 
work,  as  shown  in  Form  1. 

Form  1. 


No. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

0. 

The  messenger  brings  the  department  books  to  the  oflSce  when 
instructed  to  do  so,  and  the  superintendent  or  his  clerk  enters  the 
orders  on  them  and  returns  them  to  the  foremen. 

When  the  foreman  of  a  department  finishes  his  part  of  an  order 
he  checks  it  off  by  recording  the  date  on  the  margin.  At  the 
same  time  he  reports  it  to  the  superintendent  by  signing  and  dating 
a  blank  like  Form  2,  and  drops  it  into  his  letter-box. 
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donbt  as  to  the  advisabilitj  of  organizing  a  separate  section  for  that 
purpose,  being  tally  persuaded  that  every  engineer  here  who,is  inter- 
ested in  the  management  of  works,  or  ever  expects  to  be,  will  be 
a  member  of  that  section,  and  we  should  simply  resolve  ourselves 
into  a  "  committee  of  the  wliole  "  to  consider  that  pubject.  I  think 
it  is  perfectly  proper  to  bring  it  before  tbo 
Society  as  a  body,  and  that  this  discussion 
will  demonstrate  that  it  will  have  an  in- 1 
terest  for  all  of  us. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  importance  of 
this  subject,  I  will  state  some  tacts  in  my 
own  experience.     Some  years  ago,  I  was 
called  to  the  supervision  of  a  very  large 
works,  employing  at    times   a   tliousand 
men,  and  I  found  an  utter  destitution  of  . 
_   all   system   for  determining  the   cost   of' 
work  done,   ^s  an  illastrationof  the  state 
of  the  accounts,  I  would  state  that  in  the 
assets  of  the  company  and  on  its  books 
tJiere  appeared  it  credit  of   six  thousand 
tons  of  a  certain  kind  of  coal.     As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  there  was  no  sach  coal  on  the 
premises.   The  coal  at  that  time  was  worth 
six  dollars  a  ton  on  the  ground,  and  there 
ivas  an  asset  tlist  it  woold  puzzle  a  book- 
keeper to  account  for.     There  was  no  sys- 
tem whatever  for  diatribntiug  stores  at  the 
^vol■ks,  and  no  proper  store-room  account. 
One  of  the  important  items  of  supply  was 
oil.     The  method  of  distributing  tliat  oil 
consisted  in  turning  the  barrels  into  an  oil 
STOom  in  the  cliarge  of  a  man,  and  everybody  who  wanted  oil  camo 
there  and  got  it  without  reference  to  where  it  was  to  be  used. 
There  was  no  method  of  telling  whether  they  carried  it  home,  or 
into  one  department  of  the  mill  or  another,  or  did  anything  with  it. 
This  state  of  afEairs  w(ib  of  course  intolerable,  and  therefore  in 
order  to  effect  a  radical  cliange  and  to  keep  an  accurate  account  of 
the  receipt  and  consumption  of  oil,  I  had  six  cans  made,  each  of 
■^vhich  would  hold  a  little  more  than  two  barrels.     The  illustration 
<Fig.  265)  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  construction  of  one  of  the  cans, 
the  upper  end  being  shown  in  section. 
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Form  4. 


S.  Mantffff.  Co. 

SicjyerintendenCs  Office^ 

18S 

Foreman  y  DepL  ^o 

Sir :  Order  No is  ready  for  your  Dept, 


Supt 


Form  4  has  two  or  three  blank  lines  for  any  special  instructions 
the  superintendent  may  desire  to  give,  as  for  example :  Commence 
work  on  this  order  at  once.  Or,  Give  this  order  preference  over 
all  others,  etc. 

When  the  superintendent  has  checked  his  book  in  this  manner 
from  the  reports  of  the  foremen,  he  can  see  at  a  glance  the  progress 
each  order  has  made,  and  each  step  toward  completion  has  its  date 
recorded.  Should  the  superintendent  find  that  an  order  is  delayed 
in  any  department  he  fills  out  blank.  Form  5,  to  which  the  foreman 
is  bound  to  reply  at  once. 

Form  6. 


S.  JUanufff,  Co. 

Sujperintendenfs  Office^ 

188 

Foreman^  Dept.  No 

Sir:  I  have  no  report  from  your  dept  on  order  No. . . 
Please  report  progress.  ^ 

Supt 


By  this  system  the  time  required  by  the  superintendent  to 
watch  the  progress  of  the  work  need  not  exceed  one  hour  each  day, 
even  when  thei;e  are  a  large  number  of  orders  going  through  the 
factory  at  one  time,  thus  leaving  a  large  amount  of  time  for  l^ti- 
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rna.t:e  duties,  which  in  some  shops  is  spent  in  "shooing"  the  orders 
th  i-ough.  Every  foreman  has  a  record  of  what  he  has  done.  If  it 
is  necessary  or  desirable  for  him  to  refer  to  a  past  order  he  has  it 
betore  him.  If  anything  is  forgotten  or  mistake  made  the  record 
^8  there  to  sliow  for  itself,  and  it  is  easy  to  fix  it  upon  the  right 
ptir-son. 

-As  soon  as  an  order  is  given  each  foreman  knows  his  duty  in  the 
^3.^<;^  and  he  is  enabled  to  provide  for  it  in  advance  if  necessary. 

niie  sj'stem  has  worked  so  satisfactorily  in  the  factory  referred 
^^^    that  there  has  been  no  desire  to  change  it. 

Mr,  t\  W,  Taylor. — I  liave  read  with  very  great  interest  Mr.  Met- 
^^Ife's  paper,  as  we  at  the  Midvale  Steel  Co.  have  had  the  experience, 
^x>.ring  the  past  ten  years,  of  organizing  a  system  very  similar  to 
^^^at  of  Mr,  Metcalfe.     The  chief  idea  in  our  system,  as  in  his,  is, 
^liat  the  authority  for  doing  all  kinds  of  work  should  proceed  from 
t^e  central  office  to  the  various  departments,  and  that  there  proper 
cords  should  be  kept  of  the  work  and  reports  made  daily  to  the 
ntral  office,  so  that  the  superintending  department  should  l)ekept 
^lioroughly  informed  as  to  what  is  taking  place  throughout  the 
^v-orks,  and  at  the  same  time  no  work  could  be  done  in  the  works 
r^ithout  proper  authority,      "fhe  details  of  the  system  have  been 
ery  largely  modified  as  time  went  on,  and  a  consecutive  plan,  such 
8  Mr.  Metcalfe  proposed,  would  have  been  of  great  assistance  to  us 
>  Ti  carrying  out  our  system.     There  are  certain  points,  however,  in 
^^^Ir.  Metcalfe's  plan,  which  T  think  our  experience  shows  to  be 
Somewhat  objectionable.     He  issues  to  each  of  the  men  a  book, 
Something  like  a  check-book,  containing  sheets  which  they  tear 
^Dut,  and  return  to  the  office  after  stating  on  them  the  work  which 
^hey  have  done.     We  have  found  that  any  record  which  passes 
through  the  average  workman's  hands,  and  which  he  holds  for  any 
length  of  time,  is  apt  either  to  be  soiled  or  torn.     We  have,  there- 
rfore,  adopted  the  system  of  having  our  orders  sent  from  the  central 
office  to  the  small  offices  in  the  various  departments  of  the  works, 
in  each  of  which  there  is  a  clerk  who  takes  charge  of  all  orders  re- 
ceived from,  and  records  returned  to,  the  central  office,  as  well  as 
of  all  records  kept  in  the  department. 

The  clerk  or  clerks  in  these  department  offices  write,  in  all  cases 
where  it  is  practicable,  under  the  direction  of  the  foreman  of  the 
department,  written  orders  stating  what  work  is  to  be  done,  and 
how  it  is  to  be  done  ;  what  order  number  to  charge  it  to,  and  what 
drawings  and  tools  are  to  be  used,  etc. 
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These  orders  are  locked  up  in  suitable  bulletin-boards  with  glass 
doors  in  front,  so  that  the  men  can  see  but  not  handle  them.  Each 
man  in  the  shop  receives  from  the  shop  clerk  a  note  or  a  card  for 
every  job  that  he  is  to  undertake,  which  refers  him  to  the  more 
elaborate  order  locked  into  the  bulletin-board.  The  note  which 
each  workman  receives  gives  him  the  proper  authority  for  doing 
his  work,  and  at  the  same  time  insures  the  concern  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent against  spoiled  work,  which  so  frequently  results  from  mis- 
understanding verbal  directions.  These  notes  are  also  the  means  of 
conveying  all  desired  information  about  the  work  to  which  they 
refer,  both  from  the  foreman  and  from  the  man  who  is  doing  the 
work,  for  keeping  the  recoi*ds  in  the  small  offices  as  well  as  in  the 
main  office.  We  find  that  there  are  a  great  many  records  which  it  is 
desirable  to  keep  close  to  the  department  in  which  the  woi*k  is  going 
on,  for  which  there  is  comparatively  little  need  in  the  central  office. 

For  instance,  it  may  be  very  desirable  for  each  foreman  to  be 
able  to  place  his  hands  at  a  few  minutes'  notice  on  the  record  of  the 
piece  of  work  last  done,  similar  to  that  which  he  is  about  to  do. 
For  those  records,  of  course,  he  could  not  afford  the  delay  of  send- 
ing to  the  main  office,  and  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  matter,  if 
they  were  kept  there,  for  him  to  obtain  the  information  which  he 
desired  without  going  himself  and  saying  just  what  he  wanted.  If 
he,  however,  has  a  series  of  card  records  kept  in  bis  own  office, 
close  to  where  he  works,  and  if  those  records  are  arranged,  not 
chronologically,  but  on  loose  card^  which  can  be  filed  in  such  a 
way  that  the  record  of  each  job  as  it  is  finished  will  be  placed  next 
to  that  of  the  job  which  most  nearly  resembles  it  If  the  records 
are  kept  on  cards  instead  of  books,  the  foreman  can  with  great  ease 
obtain  any  information  about  former  jobs  similar  to  the  one  he  is 
about  to  start  on,  either  in  the  way  of  mistakes  made,  or  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  best  method  of  aocompliBhing  the  work,  the  costy 
the  time,  or  the  man  who  did  the  work,  etc.  In  our  system  only 
such  information  is  sent  to  the  central  office  as  is  there  needed  to 
keep  them  posted  as  to  the  cost  and  progress  of  the  work  and  the 
men's  time.  While  in  the  department  office  is  kept  much  fuller 
information  about  the  work,  in  fact  everything  which  the  foreman 
may  find  it  useful  to  know. 

Mr.  ir.  F,  Durfee. — I  think  this  subject  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant that  has  ever  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  this  Society,  and 
while  I  fully  concur  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Towne,  that  it  is  in  the 
highest  degree  deserving  of  our  consideration.  Lam  somewhat  in 
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donbt  as  to  tho  adviEabiUty  of  organizing  a  separate  section  for  that 
purpose,  being  folly  persuaded  that  every  engineer  here  who  is  inter- 
ested in  the  managemeut  of  works,  or  ever  expects  to  be,  will  be 
a  member  of  that  section,  and  we  should  simply  resolve  ourselves 
into  a  "  committee  of  the  whole  "  to  consider  that  subject.  I  think 
it  18  perfectly  proper  to  bring  it  before  the 
Society  as  s  body,  and  that  this  discussion  ^j 

will  demonstrate  that  it  will  have  an  in- p- ^P^— 

terest  for  all  of  us. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  importance  of 
this  subject,  I  will  state  some  tacts  in  my 
own  experience.  Some  years  ago,  I  was 
called  to  the  supervision  of  a  very  large 
works,  employing  at  times  a  thousand 
men,  and  I  found  an  utter  destitution  of  - 
„  all  system  for  determining  the  coat  of' 
vork  done.  Ae  an  illustratioaof  the  state 
of  the  accounts,  I  woidd  state  that  in  the 
assets  of  the  company  and  on  its  books 
there  appeared  a  credit  of  six  thousand 
tons  of  a  certain  kind  of  coal.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  f!ict,  there  was  no  such  coal  on  the 
premises.  The  coal  at  that  time  was  worth 
six  dollars  a  ton  on  thu  gronnd,  and  there 
vas  an  asset  that  it  woold  puzzle  a  book- 
keeper to  account  for.  There  was  no  sys- 
tem whatever  for  distributing  stores  at  the 
works,  and  no  proper  store-room  account. 
One  of  the  important  items  of  supply  was 
oil.  The  method  of  distributing  that  oil 
consisted  in  turning  the  barrels  into  an  oil 

room  in  the  charge  of  a  man,  and  everybody  who  wanted  oil  came 
there  and  got  it  without  reference  to  where  it  was  to  be  used. 
Tliere  was  no  method  of  telling  whether  they  carried  it  home,  or 
into  one  department  of  tliemill  or  another,  or  did  anything  with  it, 
Tliig  state  of  afiairs  wpa  of  course  intolerable,  and  therefore  in 
ortlei'  to  efiect  a  radical  change  and  to  keep  an  accurate  account  of 
the  receipt  and  consumption  of  oil,  I  had  six  cans  made,  each  of 
H'liieh  would  hold  a  little  more  than  two  barrels.  The  illustration 
(■fig.  265)  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  construction  of  one  of  the  cans, 
toe  Upper  end  being  shown  in  section. 


FigJEK 
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The  upper  head  of  eacli  can  was  made  in  the  form  of  an  in- 
verted cone,  having  a  screw  ping  at  its  apex.  On  the  right-hand 
side  of  each  can  was  a  glass  gange-tube  whose  scale  was  graduated 
by  ponring  oil  into  the  can  one  gallon  at  a  time,  and  marking  on 
the  scale  its  level  in  the  gange-tnbe,  thus  eliminating  the  effect  of 
all  errors  of  form  or  size  from  the  scale.  This  work  was  done  by 
the  ofKcial  sealer  of  weights  and  measures  of  the  locality,  and  when 
complete  he  placed  his  official  seal  upon  each  can. 

Over  the  range  of  six  cans  there  was  an  over-head  railway  so  located 
that  a  barrel  of  oil  could  be  hoisted  and  run  into  either  of  the 
cans.  Thus  the  store-keeper  had  a  means  of  checking  the  receipts 
of  oil.  Previous  to  the  adoption  of  this  arrangement  the  oil  was 
always  paid  for  as  per  invoice.  No  one  knew  whether  the  barrels 
were  full  or  half  full,  and  soon  after  the  construction  of  the  measur- 
ing cans,  their  use  detected  a  shortage  of  about  25  per  cent,  of  the 
oil  that  was  charged.  We  soon  straightened  that  up,  and  though 
we  continued  to  purchase  of  the  same  parties,  their  invoices  always 
agreed  with  our  receipts  of  oil  as  measured  in  these  cans,  and  we 
had  no  further  trouble  with  shortage.  For  distributing  the  oil  to 
the  several  departments  of  the  works  I  adopted  the  following  sys- 
tem :  I  had  a  number  of  ciirds  printed  of  different  colors,  each 
color  designating  a  different  department  of  the  works.  On  these 
different  colored  cards  were  printed  the  words  '^  One  gallon,"  "  A 
quart,"  or  "  A  pint "  of  oil ;  a  blank  giving  space  to  specify  in 
pencil  the  quality  of  the  oil  wanted.  The  store-keeper  kept  an  ac- 
count with  each  department,  and  distributed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  month  a  certain  number  of  these  tickets  to  the  superintendent 
of  each  department  of  the  works,  and  when  there  was  an}'  oil 
wanted  in  a  department,  its  superintendent  would  send  a  man  to 
buy  it  of  the  store-keeper  with  one  of  those  tickets.  As  the  oil  was 
sold,  the  tickets  received  for  it  were  deposited  in  a  locked  tin  box, 
and  on  the  first  of  every  month  this  box  was  opened,  the  tickets 
assorted,  and  the  value  represented  by  each  color  charged  up  to  its 
proper  department. 

One  month's  trial  of  the  above  described  system  demonstrated  a 
saving  sufficient  (in  the  matter  of  oil  alone)  to  pay  all  the  clerical 
force  necessary  to  the  carrying  out  of  a  complete  system  of  cost 
accounts  for  the  whole  works.  One  of  the  principal  featni'cs  of  the 
system  of  cost  accounts  was  this,  viz. :  All  supplies  which  were 
consumed  in  the  establishment  were  when  purchased  charged  to 
store-room  account,  and  the  store-keeper  kept  an  account  with  each 
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department  of  the  works  as  rigidly  as  if  he  were  a  private  merchant 
dealing  with  the  same  department.  In  this  way  waste,  and  what 
was  far  worse,  petty  thievery,  was  prevented  and  a  degree  of  re- 
sponsibility fixed  upon  the  heads  of  the  several  departments  which 
resulted  in  increased  efficiency  to  a  marked  degree. 

Mr.  Oherlin  Smith, — In  giving  a  little  discussion  to  the  first  two 
papers,  I  want  to  say  that,  like  Mr.  Durfee,  I  have  some  doubts 
about  the  establishment  of  a  separate  section  in  this  Society  for  the 
consideration  of  economic  subjects.     I  heartily  believe  in  consider- 
ing these  things,  and  I  suppose  after  awhile  our  Society  will  be  so 
large  that  we  may  want  to  divide  into  sections  as  does  the  "British 
Association "  and  the  "  American  Association,"  but  whether  the 
time  has  yet  come  to  split  into  two  as  a  preliminary  thing  to  split- 
ting into  three,  or  four,  or  five  eventually,  I  don't  know ;  perhaps 
it  has.     If  we  do  not  do  that,  I  hope  that  this  subject  will  be 
agitated  at  future  meetings — that  papers  will  come  in,  and  that  the 
whole  thing  will  be  thoroughly  discussed,  for  it  needs  discussion 
very  badly  indeed.     The  waste  in  ordinary  shops,  especially  in 
small  machine-shops  throughout  the  country,  is  very  great,  and 
more  than  a  casual  observer  would  be  apt  to  suspect     One  tWng 
that  needs  looking  up  a  great  deal  more  is  shop  organization — the 
officers  of  the  shop  and  their  relations  to  each  other.     Now,  in  cot- 
ton-mills there  is  a  regular  organization,  just  as  much  as  there  is  in 
the  army.     Everybody  knows  his  duty  and  his  responsibility,  and 
to  whom  he  is  responsible  and  what  for.     But  in  machine-shops 
there  is  no  regular  definite  system.     In  some  cases  the  foreman  is 
the  head  officer  outside  of  the  office,  and  the  gang  bosses  come  next 
under  him.     In  some  cases  there  is  a  superintendent  and  several 
foremen  under  him.    In  some  cases  gang  bosses  are  absent  entirely. 
The  comparison  of  experience  in  these  matters,  and  a  careful  think- 
ing out  of  the  best  organization,  will  no  doubt  result  in  a  great  deal 
of  saving  of  money  to  the  country.     Whatever  the  Society  shall 
decide  to  do  about  another  section,  they  will  be  working  in  the 
right  direction  in  taking  cognizance  of  this  subject. 

In  regard  to  Captain  Metcalfe's  paper,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
from  what  I  have  studied  of  his  very  valuable  book  and  of  the 
paper,  that  his  system  is  an  excellent  one.  Of  course,  it  needs 
modification  to  suit  particular  cases.  There  is  some  question  in  my 
mind  whether  or  not  the  plan  of  using  a  separate  ticket  for  every 
^little  transaction  is  always  the  best.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is,  in 
cases  where  each  man  does  a  good  deal  of  one  kind  of  work.     But 
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in  a  machine-shop  where  there  is  a  production  of  a  great  variety  of 
articles,  especially  in  a  small  shop  where  each  man  works  on  fi*om 
one  to  ten  separate  jobs  each  day,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  best 
I  had  recently  a  little  experience  in  this  matter  myself,  and  fonnd 
that  my  associates  were  somewhat  averse  to  carrying  out  the  ticket 
system,  because  in  our  shop,  employing  seventy  or  eighty  men,  each 
man  having  from  one  to  ten  jobs  a  day  (averaging  perhaps  five),  if 
separate  tickets  were  used  for  all  the  recording  of  time,  it  averaged 
five  tickets  to  each  man  per  day,  or  thirty  per  week,  which  made 
the  total  very  large.  If  there  were  a  hundred  men  in  the  shop, 
there  would  be  three  thousand  tickets.  I  have  not  any  question  in 
my  mind  that  it  does  pay  to  handle  that  number  of  tickets,  for  the 
ease  with  which  they  can  be  assorted,  compared  with  posting  and 
rewriting  in  separate  books;  but  when  it  comes  to  the  amount  of 
paper  and  necessary  printing,  I  do  not  know  about  it.  Of  course,  in 
the  card  system  we  only  use  ten  tickets  where  a  man  doed  ten  jobs, 
and  only  one  where  a  man  does  one  job  in  a  day,  and  we  waste  no 
paper  so  far  as  that  part  of  the  ticket  is  concerned  where  the  writ- 
ing goes;  but  eacli  one  must  have  a  certain  space  for  a  printed 
heading,  and  there  must  be  the  waste  of  paper  due  to  that  heading, 
and  also  the  cost  of  the  printing.  If,  however,  you  take  one  paper, 
or  a  larger  card,  for  the  recording  of  one  inarC%  time  for  a  week^  you 
have  only  one  hundred  such  papers,  instead  of  three  thousand.  A 
good  deal  of  paper  is  of  course  wasted  in  cases  where  a  man 
fills  only  one  space  out  of  ten  provided.  It  is  now  a  serious 
practical  question  in  my  mind  which  of  the  systems  is  best  for  my 
own  particular  case.  I  would  like  to  ask  Captain  Metcalfe's 
opinion  on  this  point — as  to  how  great  an  evil  is  the  necessary  cost 
of  extra  paper  and  printing  on  the  numerous  tickets  used  where  a 
small  shop  does  a  great  variety  of  work  and  where  each  of  the  men 
has  a  great  variety  of  jobs. 

CapL  Metcalfe, — I  will  answer  Mr.  Smith  by  a  reference  to  the 
saying  about  the  honor  which  prophets  receive  in  their  own  coun- 
try. I  have  had  to  depend  largely  for  experiments  on  what  recog- 
nition my  system  might  meet  from  private  individuals  and  cor- 
porations. I  got  it  up  in  the  government  works  of  which  I  had 
charge,  but  I  have  not  had  a  full  opportunity  of  trying  it  as  I 
should  like,  and  so  cannot  answer  him  explicitly.  Of  the  general 
truth  of  the  principles  on  which  it  is  based  I  have  no  possible 
question.  I  began  the  trial  of  it  at  Frankford  Arsenal,  where  wet 
had  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  people.    I  generally  had 
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about  a  hundred  orders  under  way,  of  different  kinds,  some  little 
jobs  and  some  quite  important  ones.  There,  instead  of  the  unit 
card  proposed,  we  had  a  card  with  ten  horizontal  lines  on  it,  allow- 
ing for  the  reporting  of  ten  jobs,  if  necessar}'',  one  for  every  hour 
in  the  day.  The  saving  of  labor  there  was  very  great.  I  was 
to  hire  a  time  clerk.  He  had  two  little  boys  to  assist  him  in  post- 
ing the  cards.  This  kind  of  card  made  a  very  great  change  and 
helped  very  much.  But  still  I  did  not  get  my  reports  in  at  the 
end  of  the  month  as  quickly  as  I  expected.  I  went  out  West. 
The  selfish  element  entered  still  more  largely  into  my  facilities, 
for  I  had  to  do  almost  all  the  work  myself.  I  was  allowed  a 
soldier,  however,  and  by  the  use  of  these  single  card  tickets  he  did 
everything  in  about  an  hour  a  day.  We  did  not  have  as  many 
men,  but  I  had  about  sixty  or  eighty,  and  this  soldier  did  all  of  the 
sorting  and  all  of  the  computing,  and  I  had  everything  ready  at 
the  first  day  of  the  month,  a  full  account  of  everything  done  the 
month  before,  the  cost  of  every  order  analyzed  and  balanced  with 
the  pay-roll.  I  made  a  computation  the  other  day  at  the  Water- 
vliet  Ai-senal,  West  Troy,  where  I  am  stationed  now,  but  where  I 
have  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  management  of  the 
system.  That  is  done  by  an  ofliicer  who  is  my  superior  in 
rank,  and  who  learned  it  from  me  at  the  Frankford  Arsenal,  and 
who  has  introduced  it  with  some  modifications.  The  card  system  is 
not  followed  there.  The  commanding  officer  there  does  not  believe 
in  having  the  workmen  write  on  cards.  I  found  that  an  average  of 
a  hundred  and  fifty  men  in  a  great  many  various  capacities  were 
making  cotton  duck  equipments,  harness,  canteens,  straps,  steel 
and  wooden  gun  carriages  and  a  great  many  other  parts  of  military 
furnishing.  I  found  that  about  lyV  to  1^^  orders  per  day  were 
worked  on  per  man.  Some  of  the  men  went  up  to  four,  or  fiive  or 
six  jobs  a  day — general  utility  men.  Others  work  on  the  same 
jobs  steadily  day  after  day.  I  am  very  confident  in  saying  that  any- 
body who  tries  it  will  be  very  well  satisfied  with  the  great  saving 
and  the  great  readiness  with  which  any  desired  result  can  be 
immediately  attained.  I  think  that  answers  Mr.  Smith's  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Smith, — Kegarding  the  relative  amount  of  paper  and  print- 
ing in  the  two  systems  I  wanted  to  bear,  if  you  please. 

Capt  Metcalfe, — Of  course  in  the  independent  card  system  there 
would  be  more  paper  and  printing.  As  to  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Taylor,  who  is  connected,  I  believe,  with  Messrs.  William  Sellers  & 
31 
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Co.,  to  whom  I  am  under  many  obligations,  I  think  he  somewhat 
confuses  the  order-tickets  and  the  time-cards.  The  order-tickets 
are  substantially  such  as  he  represents  as  being  used  in  his  works, 
although  almost  any  convenient  way  of  making  the  orders  known 
to  the  workmen  maybe  used.  A  bulletin-board  will  answer  as  well 
as  anything,  if  nothing  better  can  be  found.  Verbal  transmission 
is  the  readiest,  but  of  course  it  loses  the  character  of  a  distinctive 
record.  The  order-tickets  are  not  torn  ;  they  are  simply  passed 
out  and  then  returned  and  the  transaction  is  canceled.  The  only 
tilings  which  are  torn  are  the  labor  cards,  or  service  cards  as  I  call 
them,  which  are  torn  off  from  the  top  of  a  book,  so  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  top  one,  they  will  always  be  reasonably  clean.  I 
have  found  no  trouble  with  that.  In  my  experience  at  the  Benicia 
Arsenal  the  men  kept  them  in  little  tin  boxes  outside  their  benches 
and  filled  them  out  as  their  work  went  on. 

Then  as  to  Mr.  Anderson's  remarks  about  the  sheets  getting 
dilapidated  and  the  difficulty  of  keeping  track  of  them ;  I  found 
no  trouble  of  that  kind.  I  never  found  one  of  these  cards  to  be 
lost.  You  do  not  lose  them  any  more  than  you  lose  money.  They 
are  used  as  if  to  buy  things  with  and  go  on  from  hand  to  hand  until 
they  get  into  the  office,  where  they  are  all  settled  into  their  proper 
places.  The  receipt  of  the  order  ticket  is  indicated  by  each  foreman's 
punch-marks  on  the  duplicate  retained  by  the  superintendent,  so 
that,  having  in  his  rack  that  ticket,  the  superintendent  may  see 
from  a  glance  at  the  punch-marks  upon  it  who  has  received  this 
order,  and  in  time  that  it  has  been  completed  by  those  whose 
numbers  in  the  "  completion  "  line  he  has  punched  out  as  their 
own  cards  come  in  completed. 

All  the  record  necessary  is  comprised  on  the  original  ticket. 

Mr,  Wm.  Kent, — I  have  read  a  good  deal  about  this  subject  the 
last  six  mouths,  and  also  paid  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  what  has 
been  brought  before  us  here.  No  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
question  can  be  made  by  a  desultory  debate;  there  is  so  much 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  its  various  details.  I  think  it  had  better 
be  referred  to  a  committee  who  can  report  at  a  subsequent  meet- 
ing of  the  Society.  We  might  perhaps  have  a  permanent  com- 
mittee on  this  subject  instead  of  an  economic  section.  I  think  such 
a  committee  should  be  composed  of  members  who  are  in  charge 
of  manufacturing  establishments,  such  as  the  three  writers  of  the 
three  papers  presented  to-day. 

Mr,  S,  A.  Hand, — In  my  business  I  have  found  it  very  useful 
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in   getting  at  the  cost  of  work  to  use  a  blank  such  as  is  sliown 
below : 


Cost  of. 


Date. 

Number  of 

hours  worked 

daring  the 

week. 

Shop 

expent^eti  for 

tne  week. 

Average  rate 

of  expends 

per  hoar. 

Number  of 

hours  worked 

on  this  job 

during  the 

week. 

Amount  of 

wagen  for  the 

week' 8  work 

on  this  job. 

Coiit  of  the 

week's  work 

on  this  job. 

Total 

Average... 

Cost  of  materials  used — 


Cost  of  machine  work. 


Total  cost. 


In  the  first  column  is  placed  the  date  of  the  ending  of  the  shop 
week.  In  the  second  is  the  total  number  of  hours  worked  by  all 
hands  (excepting  engineer  and  laborers)  during  the  week.  In  the 
third  column  are  put  the  shop  expenses  for  one  week.  The  shop 
expenses  for  one  week,  divided  by  the  total  number  of  hours 
worked,  gives  the  average  rate  of  expenses  per  hour  per  man  em- 
ployed. This  is  put  in  the  fourth  column.  In  the  fifth  column  is 
put  the  number  of  hours  worked  on  "this  job"  during  the  week, 
and  in  the  sixth  column  is  put  the  amount  of  wages  paid  for  the 
week's  work  on  this  job.  The  average  rate  of  expenses  per  hour 
per  man  employed  multiplied  by  the  number  of  hours  worked  on 
this  job  during  the  week,  and  the  product  added  to  the  wages  paid 
for  the  week's  work  on  this  job,  gives  us  the  total  cost  of  the  week's 
work  on  this  job.  This  is  put  in  the  seventh  or  last  column. 
Below,  the  sheet  is  ruled  for  the  totals  and  averages  of  all  the 
columns,  which  will  in  the  course  of  time  show  the  percentage  of 
full  time  made  by  the  men,  the  average  expenses  per  hour,  the 
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average  of  wages  paid  to  each  hour  worked,  and  the  average  value 
of  worked  turned  out  per  dollar  paid  in  wages. 

Below  the  average  space  is  a  blank  left  for  cost  of  material  used 
in  construction,  which,  added  to  the  total  cost  of  machine  work, 
gives  the  total  cost  of  the  job-  If  a  shop  owner  has  a  certain 
charge  per  hour  for  work  he  can  soon  tell  whether  that  amount  is 
paying  hira  or  not. 

Mr.  W.  II.  Doane, — I  merely  rise  to  ask  the  Captain  to  very 
kindly  tell  us  how  he  arrived  at  the  basis  of  cost ;  after  he  got 
the  number  of  hours  of  labor  how  he  arrived  at  the  cost  of  the 
product. 

Mr.  Hawkins. — I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Towne  in  his  advocacy 
of  a  committee  to  consider  this  subject;  but  I  should  hope  that  if  a 
committee  was  appointed  that  they  would  not  be  confined  strictly 
to  the  subjects  cf  the  papers  as  given.  I  am  very  much  interested 
in  that  branch  of  the  question  which  was  touched  upon  by  Mr. 
Partridge — making  the  workmen  interested  in  the  product — and 
my  opinion  is,  from  the  experience  I  have  had  in  the  working  of 
men,  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  question  of  economics  of  shop 
management  that  can  begin  to  approach  that,  and  if  that  can  be  ex- 
tended to  ordinary  shops  where  piece  work  is  impracticable,  as 
it  is  in  many  cases,  I  think  that  is  where  we  will  accomplish  the 
greatest  saving  that  can  be  done  by  any  means.  We  all  know 
very  well  that  the  average  mechanic,  particularly  such  as  have  the 
care  of  automatic  machines,  planers,  lathes,  gear  cutters,  and  last, 
though  not  least,  the  self-feeding  drill,  that  they  will  waste  time 
most  abominably,  and  with  the  latter  tool  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  tell  just  how  much  they  are  wasting;  and  if  you  remonstrate 
with  them,  it  is  astonishinor  what  tender  solicitude  thev  will  have 
for  the  drill,  and  the  dislike  they  have  to  render  themselves  liable 
to  be  considered  as  jeopardizing  their  future  salvation  in  doing 
more  than  they  ought  to. 

It  is  always  the  tendency  of  the  average  man,  according  to 
my  observation,  to  do  just  as  little  as  possible,  particularly  with 
automatic  tools,  and  when  you  come  to  the  question  in  a  lathe  or  any 
self-feeding  tool,  of  using  one  tooth  on  the  feed-ratchet,  or  two,  it 
is  a  very  important  question,  and  there  is  no  part  of  the  economics 
of  the  machine  shop  that  can  approach  it  in  my  opinion.  I  should 
like  to  see  all  that  taken  in  by  a  committee. 

Mr.  Taylor. — I  think  Mr.  Metcalfe  has  misunderstood  me  if  he 
is  of  the  opinion  that  I  do  not  approve  of  the  card  system.     I 
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tliorouglily  approve  of  the  card  system.  We  have  tried  it  prac- 
tically in  our  works  for  nearly  ten  years.  It  is  simply  the  working 
out  of  one  part  of  the  details  of  his  system  that  I  do  not  approve  of. 
His  suggestion  is,  that  each  workman  should  have  a  book  con- 
taining ten,  or  twenty,  or  a  hundred  or  more  cards,  something  like 
a  check  book,  and  that  each  day  he  shall  return  one  of  those  cards 
to  the  office  punched  by  the  foreman  of  the  shop,  and  my  objection 
Avas  to  that  part  of  the  system. 

I  think  that  the  same  card,  the  same  check  which  he  suggests  as 
teing  useful  for  conveying  the  time  and  the  work  done,  and  the 
authority  and  so  forth,  to  the  central  office,  can  be  used  to  record  a 
great  variety  of  other  facts  which  are  exceedingly  interesting  and 
valuable.  In  point  of  fact  in  our  works  we  use  a  great  variety  of 
time  cards,  which  proceed  in  our  case  first  from  the  clerk  to  the 
workman,  and  then  from  the  workman  back  to  the  clerk. 

We  have  at  least,  I  should  think,  two  hundred  varieties  of  printed 
cards,  differing  according  to  the  information  desired  to  be  conveyed 
from  the  workman  to  the  office,  all  of  them,  however,  containing  to 
a  certain  extent  the  same  information ;  that  is,  each  card  conveys 
the  same  information  and  other  information  besides  as  is  recorded 
on  Mr.  Metcalfe's  blanks. 

My  criticism  was  that  the  information  conveyed  by  his  cards  was 
not  sufficient.  I  fail  also  to  see  the  advantage  of  using  a  puncli  as 
described  by  Mr.  Metcalfe.  The  initial  of  the  foreman,  or  the 
workman  or  the  clerk  is  more  rapidly  made  with  a  pen  or  pencil  at 
the  same  timp  as  the  writing  is  done  on  the  card  than  it  can  be 
with  a  punch,  and  it  retains  a  certain  amount  of  individuality. 

Any  one  who  gets  hold  of  a  punch  can  punch  the  authority  for 
doing  work  of  any  extent  or  variety  that  he  chooses,  but  hand-writ- 
ins:  is  much  more  difficult  to  counterfeit. 

Mr.  Oherlin   Smith. — I  thoroughly  believe  in  Capt.  Metcalfe's 

tlieory  of  the  subject,  and  in  his  system  as  a  whole,  but  I  believe 

with  the  other  gentlemen  here  that  some  modifications  may  be 

;riecessary  for  different  shops.     I  confess  I  am  a  little  alarmed  at  the 

"two  or  three  thousand  tickets  a  week  which  I  might  have  to  use  if 

H  carried  it  out  strictly,  but  I  believe  in  a  great  many  shops  the 

system  exactly  as  it  stands  is  just  the  thing.     There  may  be  other 

shops  where  a  modification  making  a  card  last  a  week  instead  of  a 

clay  for  one  workman  would  be  better.     There  may  be  cases  where 

^t  would  be  better  to  put  more  than  one  job  on  the  card,  and  there 

i^re  cases,  as  I  said,  where  the  Metcalfe  system  could  be  used  in  its 
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entirety.  But  all  of  this  wants  looking  up,  and  in  the  happy  future 
I  hope  that  some  committee  or  commission  (perhaps  of  this  So- 
ciety) will  have  a  chance  to  devise  some  systems  of  shop  organiza- 
tion— not  one  system  only,  because  we  cannot  apply  one  to  all 
kinds  of  shops.  The  shops  of  this  country  want  classifying  into  so 
many  classes,  and  the  best  possible  kind  of  organization  for  each 
will  be  ascertained  only  by  careful  study  and  by  the  collation  of  the 
experience  of  a  great  many  persons. 

In  regard  to  the  dirtying  of  the  shop  cards,  I  do  not  think  it 
amounts  to  anything.  In  the  concern  with  whi;jh  I  am  connected 
we  have  allowed  workmen  to  write  directly  on  cards  for  a  long 
time.  We  have  never  had  any  trouble  with  their  being  lost  or 
dirtied  or  too  much  torn  for  practical  use. 

The  point  that  Mr.  Hawkins  mentioned  is  an  exceedingly  im- 
portant one,  and  one  that  occurs  in  shop  economics  more  often  than 
almost  anytliing  else.  I  really  believe  that  in  this  country  the 
lathes,  planers,  shapers,  and  drills  are  not  running,  on  an  average, 
over  half  way  up  to  the  capacity  that  they  ought  to  in  the  matter 
of  speeds  and  feeds.  As  he  says,  the  universal  tendency  of  the 
workmen  is  to  run  at  too  slow  a  speed,  being  afraid  that  the  point 
of  the  tool  will  grind  off.  In  our  best  shops  you  will  see  tools 
creeping  along  with  a  cut  one  one-hundredth  of  an  inch  deep  and 
one  one-hundredth  of  an  inch  wide.  This  waste  of  time  is  utterly 
unnecessary,  and  the  only  limit  on  depth  or  width  of  cutting  ought 
to  be  the  strength  of  the  work.  Where  the  work  is  weak,  and 
therefore  apt  to  break  or  bend,  we  cannot  do  thus^  but  ordinary 
work  that  is  strong  enough  to  resist  the  stresses  ought  to  be  worked 
up  to  the  full  belt  power  of  the  machine — that  is,  as  far  as  roughing 
cuts  are  concerned.     Finishing  cuts  must  be  more  delicate. 

Capt.  Metcalfe. — So  many  suggestions  have  been  made,  it  is 
rather  hard  to  take  them  all  up  in  order,  and  I  may  omit  some. 

Mr.  Hawkins  made  a  point  about  men.  That  suggests  to  me 
one  point  which  I  had  not  dwelt  upon,  which  is  that  by  making 
a  workman  start  a  record  of  what  work  he  is  doing,  it  gives  him  an 
interest  in  doing  it  rapidly  from  a  feeling  that  it  will  be  recorded 
somewhere  in  the  otKce. 

A  gentleman  asked  me  about  the  cost  of  production.  The  work- 
man has  to  charge  his  time  every  day  to  some  job  so  as  to  get  paid  for 
it.  He  is  presumably  disinterested  in  the  cost  of  any  particular  job, 
so  he  tends  to  put  it  to  the  most  probable  one.  We  check  his  record 
by  its  verification  by  the  foreman,  and  we  make  the  probability 
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greater  by  recording  everything  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  time 
when  it  was  done.  I  believe  that  the  tendency  will  be  to  charge 
things, — in  fact,  I  have  noticed  it  myself, — to  charge  things  as  nearly 
as  possible  at  the  time  when  they  are  done.  Then  the  record  is 
shoved  away  and  passed  on  to  another  person. 

The  general  scheme  is  this,  yon  stand  in  the  center  of  your 
works,  give  yonr  orders,  and  echoes  come  back  to  you  telling  what 
is  going  on.  Now,  these  being  physical  items  having  individual 
numbers,  to  which  labor  and  material  are  charged,  they  may  be  as- 
sorted in  pigeon  holes  corresponding  to  the  orders.  They  can  be 
sorted  from  time  to  time  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  so  that, 
for  example,  the  number  of  hours'  work  by  operatives  of  the  same 
class  of  wages  being  noted  to  get  the  cost  of  labor  to  date,  you  will 
merely  have  to  add  in  those  which  have  not  been  assorted.  The 
differentiation  can  be  carried  still  further,  if  necessary,  so  that  by 
providing  in  the  beginning  for  a  more  complete  analysis,  the  num- 
ber of  days'  or  hours'  work  by  each  class  of  men  on  each  component 
in  that  job  may  also  be  ascertained. 

Mr,  IF.  if.  Doane. — My  query  had  reference  to  the  bases  on 
which  Capt.  Metcalfe  proposes  to  apportion  the  incidental  expenses 
of  an  establishment. 

Capt  Metcalfe. — The  cost  of  work  is  made  up,  I  believe,  of 
the  cost  of  labor,  the  cost  of  material,  and  its  fair  share  of  the  in- 
cidental expenses  of  the  establishment.  I  believe  that  the  inci- 
dental expenses  of  an  establishment  should  be  distributed  on  the 
basis  of  the  quantity  of  labor  which  the  establishment  holds,  by 
what  I  call  a  cost  factor.  I  find  it  is  used  in  several  shops,  Mr. 
Smith's  among  others.  I  divide  the  incidental  expenses  of  each 
department  plus  their  fair  share  of  the  general  expenses  of  the 
whole  factory  by  the  number  of  days'  labor  done  in  that  department 
during  the  past  year.  That  gives  us,  say,  $1.25  per  day.  Rent, 
insurance,  taxes,  salaries,  motive  power,  lighting,  are  all  in  the 
nature  of  facilities  for  the  performance  of  labor.  I  once  applied 
this  method  to  the  case  of  a  stove  factory,  and  with  some  satisfac- 
tion to  those  who  heard  me,  I  believe.  If  the  price  of  iron  goes 
up  your  incidental  expenses  do  not  increase.  If  your  change  of 
material  were  to  be  very  great,  say  from  an  iron  stove  to  a  brass 
stove,  your  cost  for  motive  power,  etc.,  would  not  be  any  greater, 
so  I  leave  material  entirely  out  of  the  question  and  put  these  ex- 
penses with  the  cost  of  labor.  But  I  distribute  it  according  to  the 
actual  number  of  days'  work  irrespective  of  their  cost.     Poor  labor 
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costs  more  to  watch  it  than  dear  labor.  But  if  you  attempted  to 
divide  your  incidental  expenses  according  to  the  cost  of  labor  tlie 
difference  would  be  the  other  way.  You  would  have  to  charge 
more  for  dear  labor  than  for  cheap  labor. 

That  is  about  all.  As  to  Home  Rule  in  the  departments,  that 
would  be  a  question  of  locality.  It  is  not  necessary  that  every- 
thing should  be  run  from  the  centralized  power. 
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CCX. 

ANOTHER  NEW  STEAM  ENGINE  INDICATOR. 

BT  CHA8.   W.  BARNABT,  8ALBM,  O. 

The  instrument  whicli  is  liere  considered  is  the  result  of  an  en- 
deavor, on  the  part  of  the  writer,  to  devise  an  indicator  which  will 
admit  of  having  its  piston  placed  in  direct  communication  with  the 
interior  of  the  engine  cylinder  without  the  intervention  of  the  usual 
pipes,  cocks,  etc.  To  be  used  in  this  manner,  the  indicator  should 
meet  the  following  conditions : 

1st.  The  form  should  be  such  as  will  admit  of  the  insertion  of  its 
cylinder  into  a  pipe  passing  through  the  jacketing  of  the  engine. 

2d.  One  side  of  the  piston  should  be  in  constant  communication 
with  the  atmosphere,  while  provision  should  be  made  for  putting 
the  other  side  in  communication  with  either  the  atmosphere  or  the 
interior  of  the  engine  cylinder  at  pleasure,  so  that  the  atmospheric 
line  or  the  diagram  of  steam  pressure  in  the  engine  cylinder  may 
be  traced  at  will.     And, 

3cl^  In  complying  with  these  conditions  the  instrument  must,  in 
these  days  of  high  speed  engines,  equal,  if  not  excel,  the  several 
forms  now  in  use  in  the  direction  of  minimizing  the  disturbing 
eflEect  due  to  the  inertia  of  the  parts  which  give  motion  to  the  mark- 
ing point. 

The  most  feasible  form  of  piston  which  presented  itself  to  the 
writer  was  an  oscillating  or  vibratory  one,  such  as  is  designated  in 
Figs.  166,  168,  etc.,  by  the  letter  A.  The  cylinder  B  was  made  of 
such  dianietv^.r(|^")that  it,  with  connected  tubcE,  would  slip  freely 
into  a  one-inch  pipe.  To  apply  the  indicator  to  an  engine  a  one- 
inch  pipe,  c*,  Fig.  170,  is  connected  with  the  cylinder. 

A  fitting,  6?,  Figs.  170  and  171,  is  provided  of  suitable  form  to 
screw  on  the  outer  end  of  the  pipe  and  to  receive  the  taper  coup- 
ling sleeve  and  nut,  e  and/*,  Figs.  166  and  170.  These  latter  pieces 
are  attached  to  a  combination  stnfl5ng-box  and  clamping  device,  g 
and  h.    A  small  space,  i,  is  provided  for  packing.     The  gland,  A, 
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)lit  on  one  side  and  provided  with  a  clamping  Bcrew,  j.    By 
loosening  this  screw  the  instniiiient  may  be  adjusted  to  give  just 


G,  Fig. 


Buttieient  downward  extension  of  tlie  stem 
to  clfiartlie  piston  of  the  engine,  where  it 
is  to  be  secured.  Having  tlins  met  the 
first  requirement,  it  remains  to  meet  the 
second. 

One  side,  0,  of  each  wing  of  the  piston 
is  in  constant  communication  with  the  at- 
mosphere through  the  openings,  D,  into 
thetnbe  E,  which  has  free  communication 
with  the  atmosphere  through  one  or  more 
openings  F,  at  its  top  end.  The  other  side, 
i,  of  the  piston  wings  is  placed  in  commnnicatioa  with 
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p  Fig.  158 


either  the  atmosphere  or  the  interior  of  the  engine  cylinder  by  the 
valves  H  and  I,  the  former  controlling  the 
openings  J  at  the  top,  and  the  latter  the 
openings  K  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder. 
A  shaft,  L,  having  a  handle,  M,  at  its 
npper  end,  operates  these  valves  simul- 
taneously, a  small  feather  or  arm,  N,  acting 
ou  the  top  valve  so  as  to  open  and  close  J, 
as  the  handle,  is  moved  back  and  forth 
between  M  and  P,  provision  being  made 
that  the  openings  D  shall  not  be  interfered 
with.  A  segment  of  a  gear  wheel  on  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft,  in  connection  with  a 
similar  segment  on  the  valve  I,  imparts 
to  tlie  latter  valve  sufKcient  movement  to 
open  and  close  K.  The  second  condition  is  now  fully  complied 
with. 

It  is  now  obvious  that  the  piston  motion  and  long  tubular  body 


J'%-  169* 


*gk  Cjflindtz 
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fig  170 
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are  admirably  adapted  to  the  use  of  Prof.  Sweet's  torsion  spring, 
Q,  Fig.  166,  which  is  secured  in  the  end  of  the  piston  rod  or  stem 
by  the  screw  R*    The  top  of  the  spring  is  held  by  a  split  hard- 
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Tiie  piston  cannot  i 
iig  this  hardened  steel 


ened  steel  sleeve,  S,  which  clamps  tlio  end  of  the  spring  by  the 
action  of  the  screw  T. 

V  rotate  in  either  direction  witliout  twist- 
rod,  and  the  angnlar  inoTement  of  the 
rod  subject  to  torsional  stress  being  pro- 
portional to  the  force  applied,  we  will 
have  an  angular  movement  of  the  piston 
as  the  steam  pressure  acts  on  its  opposite 
wings  in  the  spaces  G,  in  which  equal 
degrees  of  movement  will  represent  eqnal 
degrees  of  pressnre.  The  piston  motion 
is  most  conveniently  carried  to  the  upper 
part  of  tlie  instniment  bj  means  of  a 
light  tube,  U.  Here  the  motion  may 
be  imparted  to  some  form  of  parallel 
movement  so  as  to  nse  the  ordinary 
paper  drum,  but  the  axis  of  the  drum 
would  in  this  case  take  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion. 

Here  again  Prof.  Sweet  comes  to  the 
rescne  with  his  concave  paper  carrier. 
Now,  it  must  be  confessed  tliat  there  are 
disad  vantjiges  connected  with  this  form 
of  paper  carrier.  In  point  of  simplicity, 
compactness,  neatness,  freedom  from  fric- 
tion, and  strength  for  a  given  capacity 
and  weight,  it  cannot  compare  with  the 
cylindrical  form ;  bat  if  ever  there  was 
an  indicator  which,  from  its  fundamental 
principles,  called  for  a  concave  sliding. 
paper  carrier,  this  must  be  tlie  one.  It 
would  seem  to  be  a  necessity,  and  whether 
or  not  its  disadvantages  are  fully  counter- 
balanced by  the  several  advantages  gained 
in  other  points  will  not  be  discnssed  at 
presant. 
Having  adopted  the  concave  paper  carrier  concentric  with  the 
cylinder,  tube,  spi-ing,  etc..  Fig.  Ifj6  (see  Fig.  174  for  plan  view), 
the  parallel  movement  is  replaced  by  a  simple  lever,  V,  secured 
to  the  top  of  the  tube  U,  The  movement  of  the  pencil  is  now 
in  perfect  unison  with  the  movement  of  the  piston,  the  pencil 
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lever  being  atfaclied  rigidly  to  the  piston  without  the  intervention 
of  any  moving  joints.  The  only  chance  for  disturbance  by  iost 
motion  is  in  the  bearing,  W,  and  this  would  be  reprodnced  at  the 
jiencil  point  unmodified,  being  neither  greater  nor  lesa  at  that  point 
than  tlie  actual  play  in  the  bearing. 

Tiie  concave  paper  can-ier  X  slides  in  the  frame  Y,  receiving  its 
downward  movement  from  the  two  springs  Z,  Fig.  166,  and  its 
upward  movement  throngh  the  cord  &,  which  may  pass  over  a 
grooved  sheave,  a,  and  be  attaclied  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  paper  carrier  at  b.  This  manner  of 
attachment  has  been  departed  from  in  tetter,  but 
not  in  principle,  as  will  he  explained  further  on. 

The  liict  tiiat  the  cylinder  of  this  instrument  j| 
is  capable  of  being  inserted  into  a  pipe  through 
the  jacket  of  an  engine  when  desired  does  not 

interfere  with  its  being  used  above  board  in 
the  usual  manner;  for  this  purpose  a  fitting, 
Fig.  172,  may  be  need,  the  lower  end  being 
threaded  to  i"  pipe  thread  to  suit  the  indicator 
]  attaclimcnts  witli  which  the  engineaare  usually 
provided,  the  upper  end  being  the  same  as  that 
of  Fig.  171  to  couple  with  the  indicator,  the 
Tipling  device  e  f,  Fig.  166,  being  moved  to 
th^  lower  end  of  tlie  indicator  stem. 
The  question  arises  how  as  to  whether,  since  an  indicator  has 
been  designed  wliich  will  accomplish  the  object  sought,  there  is 
not  more  loss  dne  to  the  disturbing  effect  of  the  inertia  of  the  long 
tube  U  than  there  would  be  in  the  friction  and  inertia  of  the  steam 
in  indicator  pipes  of  a  reasonable  length;  it  being  obvious  that  in 
case  the  instrument  is  designed  for  use  above  board  only,  the  long 
tulje  U  can  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  pencil  lever  attached  directly 
to  the  top  of  the  piston  stem,  as  shown  in  Fig.  173,  This  question 
has  not,  as  yet,  been  fully  determined  by  experiment,  but  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  probabilities  would  seem  to  be  in  favor  of 
the  steam  rather  than  the  tube  connections  with  the  interior  of  the 
engine  cylinder. 

Let  us  now  critically  examine  the  different  members  of  the  mov- 
ing parts,  from  piston  to  pencil  point.  It  will  be  noticed  at  once 
that  the  mass  of  tlic  lieaviest  parts,  i.  e.,  the  hub  of  the  piston,  the 
piston  stem,  and  the  spring,  is  located  very  close  to  the  center  of 
motion,  Mhere  the  movement  is  very  slight,  while  the  pencil  lever 
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and  the  piston  wings,  which  are  farther  from  the  center  where  the 
movement  is  gi-eater,  are  very  light.     Tlius  the  inertia  iB  miai- 


mrzed  by  the  shght  movement  of  the  heaviLr  paite,  and  by  tlie  light 
weight  of  the  paits  having  the  greatest  movement. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  moving  parts  and  a  mental  com- 
parison between  them, especially  those  of  the  form  of  Fig.  178,aild 
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the  moving  parts  of  the  well-known  instruments,  should  lead  us  to 
expect  better  results  from  this  combination  than  any  now  in  general 
use.  This  expectation  has  been  fully  realized  on  putting  the  in- 
strument to  test. 

Having  determined  to  submit  to  the  disadvantages  of  a  concave 
paper  carrier  in  order  to  gain  considerable  advantage  in  the  pencil 
movement,  it  is  desirable  to  put  it  in  the  best  possible  shape  and 
overcome  the  disadvantages  as  far  as  possible.  The  friction  is  min- 
imized by  placing  the  springs  Z,  the  guides  ^,  and  the  operating 
cord  Z,  Fig.  174,  on  an  approximately  straight  line  and  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  center  of  weight  of  the  paper  carrier,  so  as  to  give 
as  little  lateral  strain  on  the  guides  as  possible.  The  paper  carrier 
is  ribbed  on  the  back,  partly  to  give  greater  strength  for  a  given 
weight,  and  partly  to  throw  the  center  of  gravity  back  as  near  the 
center  line  of  spring  and  cord  attachment  as  practicable.  A  sheet 
brass  paper  carrier  was  first  tried  which  weighed  only  4  ozs.  The 
one  now  under  consideration  is  cast  brass,  weighing  when  finished 
6^  ozs.,  which  is  much  more  satisfactory  than  the  first,  notwith- 
standing the  extra  weiglijt. 

The  vertical  movement  of  the  paper  carrier  is  4|",  while  the 
pencil  has  a  lateral  movement  of  3",  giving  a  diagram  capacity  of 
about  4"  by  3". 

Those  who  have  had  occasion  to  take  diagrams  from  high  speed 
engines  have  experienced  the  difliculty  of  managing  the  drum  cord 
while  changing  the  papers  on  the  paper  drum.  It  is  rather  a  dif- 
ficult matter  to  hook  and  unhook  the  cord  at  high  speeds,  and  when 
unhooked  the  end  must  be  held  or  secured  to  keep  it  from  being 
caught  by  some  part  of  the  engine  or  indicator  rig.  Indeed,  to 
take  diagrams  from  even  a  moderately  high  speed  engine  with  any 
degree  of  satisfaction  and  despatch,  it  is  generally  necessary  to  have 
an  assistant  to  manage  the  cord  while  the  papers  are  being  changed. 
To  obviate  this  difiBculty,  an  arrangement  similar  to  that  of  Eo- 
senkranz  has  been  applied  to  the  instrument  under  consideration. 
The  cord  &,  Fig.  173,  passes  around  the  groove  in  the  sheave  a, 
and  its  end  is  attached  to  it  at  m.  The  hub  of  this  sheave  engages 
with  a  spring,  in  the  barrel  Oy  Figs.  174  and  175,  of  sufiicient  strength 
to  take  up  the  slack  of  the  cord.  By  the  side  of  this  sheave  on  the 
same  shaft  is  a  second  one,  ?i.  Figs.  174  and  175.  One  end  of  a 
second  cord  is  attached  to  this  sheave,  the  other  end  being  attached 
to  the  bottom  of  the  paper  carrier  at  b.  The  action  of  the  springs 
Z  will  keep  the  stop  screw  jp  in  contact  with  the  stop  screw  q^  in 
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the  auxiliary  sheave  <x/  so,  as  the  cord*&  is  drawn  out  and  let 
back,  tlie  movement  of  the  paper  carrier  will  be  the  same  as  though 
the  cord  was  attached  directly  to  it,  as  was  assumed  in  description 
of  Fig.  1G6. 

The  paper  is  held  in  position  by  the  spring  clips,  1.  When  un- 
latched these  clips  spring  out  to  tlie  position  in  which  one  of  them 
is  shown  in  Fig.  174,  so  that  the  paper  may  readily  be  slipped  un- 
der them.  By  putting  the  finger  on  the  latch  loop,  7,  and  pressing 
it  to  the  paper  carrier,  the  clip  will  develop  its  length  upon  the 
concave  surface,  ])re8sing  the  paper  closely  to  the  carrier  at  all 
points.  The  latches  2  punch  through  the  paper  into  holes  through 
the  paper  carrier  when  they  become  engaged,  holding  the  paper 
securely  in  place. 

Instead  of  pressing  the  pencil  against  the  paper  to  trace  the  dia- 
gram, tlie  paper  is  thrown  against  the  pencil,  the  guide  frame  T 
being  for  this  purpose  pivoted  at  its  lower  end  upon  the  pointed 
screws  3.  About  ■^^"  movement  at  the  level  of  the  pencil  is  suf- 
ficient swing  for  the  guide  frame.  The  pencil  holder  4  has  a 
slight  end  movement  in  the  pencil  lever,  to  allow  it  to  follow  up 
slight  wear  of  the  pencil  point,  but  not  sufficient  to  allow  the  pencil 
to  reach  the  paper  when  the  carrier  is  swung  back.  A.  delicate 
spring  inside  of  the  pencil  lever  controls  the  pressure  of  the  pencil 
point  on  the  paper.  The  paper  carrier  is  held  in  the  position 
farthest  away  from  the  pencil  by  the  spring  x  on  the  stud  y  in 
the  back  of  the  guide  frame.  Figs.  173  and  175,  and  hence  the 
pencil  comes  in  contact  with  the  paper  only  when  the  carrier  is 
swung  toward  it,  a  small  arm,  w,  on  the  shatt  u  being  provided 
for  this  purpose.  This  shaft  is  operated  by  the  lever  v,  Figs. 
1G6  and  175.  The  spring  x  coming  in  contact  with  thd  stop  a, 
limits  the  movement  of  the  paper  carrier  toward  the  pencil.  This 
stop  is  adjusted  to  bring  the  carrier  in  line  with  the  axis  of  the 
instrument,  it  being  in  this  position  when  the  diagram  is 
traced. 

On  the  shaft  t^.  Fig.  175,  is  also  an  arm,  ty  which,  through  the 
medium  of  the  weak  spring  *,  operates  the  pawl  r,  which  is  placed 
in  such  position  as  to  engage  with  a  notch  in  the  side  of  the  rim 
of  the  sheave  n.  This  notch  is  made  at  a  point  in  the  rim  which 
will  allow  it  to  engage  with  the  pawl  when  the  paper  carrier  is 
near  its  uppermost  position.  The  pawl  spring  «  is  so  shaped  as  to 
throw  the  pawl  into  engagement  when  the  spring  is  thrown  to  the 
position  s",  Fig.  174,  by  the  arm  ty  and  to  throw  it  out  of  engage- 
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raent  when  in  the  positions  s  and  a'.  The  positions  v\  v,  v"  of 
the  lever  v,  Fig.  166,  correspond  respectively  with  the  positions 
s'y  *,  s"  of  the  spring  *,  Fig.  174.  Hence,  when  the  lever  is  in 
the  position  v  the  paper  carrier  will  not  be  thrown  in  contact  witli 
the  pencil  or  the  pawl  in  contact  with  the  sheave,  and  the  carrier 
will  thus  be  free  to  respond  to  the  action  of  the  cord  and  springs 
Z.  When  the  lever  is  thrown  to  the  position  v'  the  paper 
carrier  will  be  thrown  in  contact  with  the  pencil,  and  when 
thrown  to  v''  the  pawl  /•  will  be  thrown  into  engagement  with  the 
sheave. 

Suppose  we  now  apply  the  indicator  of  Fig.  166  to  an  engine,  as  in 
Pig.  170,  and  proceed  to  take  a  diagram.  The  cord  should  be  ad- 
justed to  such  length  as  will  carry  the  notch  in  the  sheave  just  past 
the  point  of  pawl  engagement  at  the  end  of  each  out  stroke.  The 
lever  M,  Fig.  166,  should  be  placed  in  the  position  P,  Figs.  167  and 
169,  thus  closing  the  openings  K  and  opening  the  vent  holes  J. 
The  lever  v  may  be  placed  in  the  position  t;",  then,  when  the  en- 
gine first  passes  over  the  out  center  thereafter,  the  pawl  will  drop 
into  engagement  with  the  sheave  to  which  the  paper  carrier  cord  is 
attached,  and  hold  the  carrier  at  the  upper  point  of  its  move- 
ment, and,  as  the  engine  runs  on,  the  cord  &  will  be  kept  taut 
by  the  spring  acting  on  the  sheave  a,  which  winds  in  the  cord 
at  each  return  stroke.  The  only  effect  on  the  paper  carrier  will 
be  a  slight  movement  or  jerk  at  the  end  of  each  out  stroke  when 
the  stop  screw  q  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  stop  screw  j>.  Fig. 
174. 

The  lever  M  may  now  be  thrown  to  the  position  shown  in  Figs. 

167  and  1^9,  thus  closing  the  vent  holes  J,  and  placing  the  piston 

in  communication  with  the  interior  of  the  engine  cylinder  through 

the  openings  K.     The  pencil  will  now  have  a  lateral  movement. 

Corresponding  with  the  variations  of  pressure  acting  on  the  piston. 

The  handle  v  is  now  to  be  thrown  upward  ;   when  it  reaches  the 

Central  position  v  the  pawl  will  fly  out  of  engagement  the  next 

time  the  pressure  upon  it  is  relieved  at  the  outmost  pull  of  the  cord, 

^^nd  the  paper  carrier  being  released  will  descend  with  the  return 

stroke  and  continue  to  reciprocate  in  unison  with  the  piston  of  the 

^^ngine.     Throwing  the  handle  on  upward  to  the  position  v'  will 

V:>ring  the  reciprocating  paper  in  contact  with  the  moving  pencil, 

tlius  tracing  a  diagram  of  the  pressure  acting  in  the  cylinder  of  the 

^^ngine.     The  lever  is  now  to  be  thrown  downward  to  the  position 

^-5",  when  the  pawl  will  be  thrown  against  the  sheave  and  will  again 

32 
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engage  witli  the  notch  and  retain  the  carrier  at  its  npper  position. 
By  placing  the  lever  M  in  the  position  P,  and  again  throwing  the 
lever  v  np  and  down,  the  atmosplieric  line  will  he  traced,  the  paper 
carrier  being  started  and  stopped  as  before.  The  diagram  may  now 
be  removed  and  another  blank  paper  snbstitnted.  The  operations 
are  the  same  when  taking  diagrams  with  the  indicator  of  Fig.  173, 
except  tliat  in  place  of  manipulating  the  lever  M,  as  in  Fig.  166, 
an  indicator  cock  is  used  in  the  usual  manner. 

At  the  higlier  speeds  tlie  paper  carrier  is  put  in  motion,  the  dia- 
gram traced,  and  the  carrier  stopped  again  as  quickly  as  the  lever 
V  can  be  thrown  up  and  down.  This  operation  is  performed  with- 
out serious  shock,  as  the  pawl  only  acts  to  release  and  arrest  the 
movement  of  the  carrier  at  the  end  of  the  stroke,  while  all  the  re- 
ciprocating bodies  are  practically  stationary.  The  cord  is  in  full 
tension  at  the  time  of  release,  it  being  necessary  that  it  should  give 
the  carrier  a  slight  jerk  or  movement  before  the  pawl  can  become 
disengaged. 

The  originator  of  the  detent  attachment  frequently  applied  to 
indicators  probably  designed  it  to  act  in  the  same  manner,  but,  in 
the  hands  of  makers  who  copy  the  device  in  form  without  under- 
standing the  principle,  it  has  degenerated ;  all  those  which  have 
come  under  the  notice  of  the  writer  being  provided  with  springs 
of  sucli  force  as  to  disengage  the  pawl  the  instant  the  operator 
throws  the  slide  or  lever  which  reverses  the  action  of  the  pawl 
spring.  The  result  is  that  the  cord  is  almost  always  more  or  less 
slack  at  the  time  the  pawl  is  released,  and  the  paper  drum  is  at 
the  mercy  of  the  drum  spring  which  rotates  it  at  an  accelerat- 
ing velocity  until  the  slack  is  tiiken  up  with  a  shock  which  is 
frequently  sufficient  to  break  the  cord,  if  the  operator  has  not 
learned  from  sad  experience  to  hold  it  until  the  drum  has  been 
released. 

The  detent  spring  should  not  have  sufficient  force  to  throw  the 
pawl  out  of  action  until  the  pressure  of  engagement  is  removed  by 
the  slight  pull  of  the  cord  at  the  out  end  of  the  stroke.  With  a 
properly  constructed  detent  device  and  Kosenkranz  auxiliary  spring 
and  sheave  to  take  up  the  slack  cord  while  the  drum  is  not  in  mo-. 
tion,  other  indicators  can  be  as  satisfactorily  operated  as  the  one 
we  now  have  under  consideration,  which,  as  already  explained, 
admits  of  the  paper  carrier  being  started  and  stopped  at  pleasure, 
while  the  cord  is  left  to  take  care  of  itself,  or,  rather,  to  be  taken 
care  of  by  the  auxiliary  sheave  and  spring. 
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There  has  been  something  done  and  more  said  in  the  direction 
of  positive  connections  between  the  reciprocating  parts  of  the  en- 
gine and  the  paper  drum  or  carrier  of  the  indicator.  A  cord  does 
seem  like  a  slender  thread  upon  which  to  hang  the  results  of  an 
instrument  of  precision,  especially  after  examining  a  specimen  of 
that  usually  sent  ont  with  the  instriiment  by  the  makers,  much  of 
it  being  about  as  suitable  for  the  purpose  as  india  rubber. 

Theoretically,  however,  ignoring  friction  and  the  disturbance 
due  to  the  angular  vibration  of  the  connecting  rod,  it  is  possible  so 
to  design  a  paper  drum  or  carrier  and  its  operating  spring  or 
springs  that  it  can  be  perfectly  operated  with  a  rubber  cord,  but 
the  writer  does  not  propose  to  recommend  such  a  one  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  at  the  same  time  it  might  be  well  in  designing  an  indicator 
to  approach  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  india  rubber  cord  conditions 
and  then  use  the  most  unyielding  cord  that  can  be  obtained.  Then 
it  will  be  practicable  to  operate  an  indicator,  even  at  the  highest 
speeds,  with  a  cord  and  indicator  rig  of  ordinary  proportions,  as 
accurately  as  could  be  done  with  rigid  connections  of  such  rigidity 
as  any  one  would  be  likely  to  attain  in  their  construction.  The 
convenience  and  popularity  of  the  cord  for  this  purpose  make  it 
desirable  to  examine  into  the  conditions  most  favorable  for  its  use 
and  to  see  if  they  will  admit  of  practical  application. 

The  condition  which  will  admit  of  the  use  of  a  rubber  cord  will, 
obviously,  be  that  which  will  give  a  uniform  strain  on  the  cord 
throughout  the  movement.     The  strain  being  uniform  the  rubber 
cord  will  not  vary  in  length,  and  the  movement  of  the  paper  car- 
rier will  consequently  coincide  with  that  of  the  device  from  wl;ich 
the  cord  receives  its  motion.     Indeed,  when  certain  perfect  condi- 
tions were  reached,  perfect  regulation  of  the  engine  being  one  of 
the   requirements,  the  cord   might  be  removed  entirely  and  the 
paper  carrier  would  continue  to  reciprocate  indefinitely  in  unison 
^vith  the  piston  of  the  engine. 

The  movement  of  a  paper  drum  or  carrier  being  in  unison  with 
the  movement  of  the  reciprocating  parts  of  the  enghie,  it  will  ob- 
^viously  be  subject  to  the  same  forces,  and  the  familiar  diagonal  line 
X'epresenting  the  varying  forces  of  acceleration  and  retardation  ap- 
X^lies  also  to  the  paper  carrier,  and  shows  what  forces  we  have  to 
cjontend  with. 

The  weight  of  the  paper  carrier  under  consideration  is  6^  ozs., 
^nd  tiie  force  required  to  reverse  this  weight  at  the  end  of  each 
stroke  for  a  3"  diagram  at  300  revolutions  per  minute  is  1^  lbs.  Let 
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the  line  A  B,  Fig.  177,  represent  the  three-incli  movement  of  the 
carrier,  and  A  c  the  1^  lbs.  on  a  scale  of  \"  to  the  pound,  required 
to  reverse  it  at  the  end  of  the  stroke.  Then  the  vertical  distance 
of  the  line  c  d  from  A  B  will  represent  the  forces  of  acceleration 
and  retardation  at  the  various  points  in  the  stroke  or  movement  of 
the  carrier. 

Suppose  now  that  the  paper  carrier  X,  Fig.  166,  is  at  its  extreme 
or  dead  center  position  at  the  downward  end  of  its  stroke,  and  the 
springs  Z  so  adjusted  as  to  l)e  just  relieved  of  their  tension  without 
hanging  slack,  then  as  the  cord  ife  is  drawn  out,  the  spring  resist- 
ance, starting  from  zero,  will  increase  uniformly  to  the  upper  end 
of  the  stroke  and  decrease  along  the  same  line  on   the  return  or 


down  stroke.  Suppose  the  spring  to  have  a  force  of  1  lb.  per  inch  of 
extension,  then  the  resistance  of  the  spring  to  the  pull  of  the  cord 
will  be  represented  by  the  line  a  h  (Fig.  177),  starting  at  zero  and 
ending  with  3  lbs.  force  B  h ;  but  as  the  cord  starts  outward  it  must 
start  and  accelerate  the  motion  of  the  carrier  up  to  the  point  h  of 
maximum  velocity  at  midstroke,  hence  this  resistance  must  be  added 
to  that  of  the  spring.  This  is  done  in  the  diagram  by  adding,  above 
the  line  ah  oi  spring  force,  the  diagonally  shaded  area  Ahc^  as 
represented  by  the  horizontally  shaded  portion  age.  As  the  carrier 
passes  through  the  latter  half  of  the  stroke,  the  energy  absorbed 
during  the  first  half  is  given  out  as  represented  by  the  diagonally 
shaded  area  t?  A  5,  and  assists  the  cord  in  overcoming  the  resist- 
ance of  the  spring,  thus  neutralizing  the  horizontally  shaded  por- 
tion bgf.  Hence  the  tension  on  the  cord  is  represented  by  the 
line  of  equal  force  e  /*,  as  shown  by  the  vertical  shading.  On  the 
return  stroke  the  spring  force  acting  on  the  cord  is  again  repre- 
sented by  the  line  b  a,  but  the  energy  dhB  absorbed  during  the 
first  half  of  the  return  stroke  and  given  out  during  the  latter  half, 
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as  represented  by  the  area  A  he  is  again  subtracted  sX  fgb  and 

added  ixieya.  Tlie  eord  is  therefore  subject  to  a  constant  force 
of  1 J  ihs.  on  tlie  return  stroke.  We  now  have  a  constant  force  ol 
1^  lbs.  acting  on  the  cord  at  all  points  of  its  movement,  fulfilling 
the  cOMiiitions  necessary  for  tlie  nsc  of  a  rubber  cord.  Some  one 
may  ask,  what  will  happen  if  the  cord  is  now  removed  ?  Inasrancli 
as  the  paper  carrier  would  go  stniiglit  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
stroke  and  stay  there,  it  is  obvious  that  we  are  not  yet  ready  to 
dispense  with  the  cord. 

Having  found  a  proportion  of  earner  weight  and  spring  force 
which  will  give  a  uniform  tension  on  the  card  at  300  revolutions 
for  a  3"  diagram,  \ve  also  have  the  pro|>er  conditions  for  any  length 
of  diagram  at  tiiat  number  of  revolutions,  as  both  tlie  spring  and 
i-cciprocaling  forces  are  proportioned  to  the  length  of  the  stroke  or 
movement.  If  we  put  tension  on  the  spring  Z  at  the  starting  po- 
sition, the  tension  on  the  cord  will  still  be  uniform,  but  it  will  be 
greater  in  degree.  Suppose  an  initial  tension  of  1  lb.,  A  a',  Fig. 
177,  is  given  to  the  spring,  the  line  of  spring  force  is  represented  by 
a'  h'.   This  raises  the  lino  of  uniform  eord  tension  toe'/"',  or  to  9  J  lbs. 

Let  the  speed  now  be  doubled,  and  let  us  see  what  will  be  the 
result.  We  find  that  at  fiOO  revohitionsit  will  take  6  lbs.  to  reverse 
the  6j  oz.  paper  carrier,  or  four  times  as  great  a  force  as  is  required 
at  300  revolutions.  The  line  c  d,  Fig.  178,  shows  what  we  now 
have  to  contend  with.  It  ^ 
looks  rather  steep,  but  we  will 
try  to  screw  our  1  lb.  per  inch 
spring  up  to  the  work.  We  C 
will  try  3  lbs.  initial  tension 
wiiich  gives  us  the  line  of 
spring  ioTi-G,  a  b,  now  add  A  a 
h  c,  and  subtract  B  h  d,  as 
before.  Instead  of  having  a 
constantcord  tension  we  now  ^' 
have  a  force  ef,  varying  from 
9  lbs.  at  ^  to  0  at  B.  Nei- 
ther a  rubber  nor  any  other 
elastic  cord  has  any  business 
about  a  paper  carrier  under 
these  conditions ;  nothing 
short  of  a  good  healthy  steel  wire  should  now  satisfy  us. 

It  is  veiy  obvious  that  a  spring  which  is  right  for  one  speed  is 
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not  correct  for  aiiotlier,  and,  in  order  to  keep  up  witli  the  times,  tlie 
unfortunate  engiueer  will  soon  be  compelled  to  carrv  around  in  liis 
indieiitor  box  an  assortment  of  springs  to  use  with  his  paper  drum 
for  the  various  speeds,  as  well  as  an  assortment  to  nse  in  connection 
with  his  piston  for  the  various  pressures. 

To  liave  a  constant  cord  tension  the  spring  force  should  increase 
and  decrease  at  a  rate  corresponding  with  the  forces  of  acceleration 
and  retardation  ;  hence,  the  line  a  /•,  Fig.  179,  should  be  of  the  same 
angle  as  e  d.  We  now  liave  a  spring 
force  of  4  lbs.  per  1",  with  a  constant 
force  e  /  of  6  lbs.  It  may  be 
thought  that  6  lbs.  constant  cord 
tension  is  excessive.  Suppose  we 
=  _y  conclude  that  IJ  lbs.  is  suMcieiit.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  line  of  con- 
stant cord  tension  passes  tlirongh 
,  the  point  ff  at  which  the  line  of 
jij''  spring  force  crosses  the  center  line 
'  of  the  diagram.  Having  fixed  upon 
a  cord  tension  of  1^  lbs.,  we  draw 
the  line  e'  f,  and  also  the  line  a 
J,  J'  through  its  point  g'  of  intersec- 
tion with  the  center  line.  We  now 
find  that  we  have  a  negative  force 
"■  from  a'  to  i  below  the  zero  line  and 
a  positive  force  from  i  to  h'  above,  with  a  nenti'al  point  at  t.  To 
secure  these  conditions  in  practice,  it  is  necessary  that  the  paper 
carrier  siiould  stand  neutral  in  an  intermediate  position,  and  that 
the  springs  be  so  arranged  as  to  resist  movement  in  either  direc- 
tion, tending  at  all  times  to  bring  tlie  carrier  to  this  same  neutral 
center.  This  has  been  accomplished  by  the  arrangement  of  springs 
shown  in  FigF.  173  and  175.  The  lower  springs  Z  are  so  adjusted 
that,  when  the  paper  carrier  is  at  its  extreme  lower  position,  they 
still  have  a  slight  tension,  enough  to  keep  them  in  place.  The  top 
springs  5,  shown  broken  off  in  Fig.  175,  but  full  length  in  Fig, 
173,  are  adjusted  in  the  same  manner  for  the  extreme  npper  posi- 
tion. When  tlic  two  pairs  of  springs  are  thus  attached  and  the 
carrier  lell  free  to  take  its  position,  it  will  remain  at  an  intermediate 
point,  as  shown  in  Fig.  173.  It  stands  enough  below  the  center  to 
put  a  pretty  fair  tension  on  the  cord  if  it  is  drawn  out  tintil  the  car- 
rier is  brought  up  central  with  the  i)encil  lever. 
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When  attaching  the  instrument  as  above  adjusted,  the  engine  is 
to  be  placed  on  its  out  center  and  the  cord  &  drawn  out  and  se- 
cured to  the  indicator  rig,  care  being  taken  to  liave  the  cord  ad- 
justed to  such  a  length  as  will  bring  tlie  notch  in  the  sheave  slightly 
past  the  retaining  pawl.  The  lever  v  operating  the  pawl  is  to  be 
thrown  down  and  left  down  until  the  engine  attains  full  speed, 
when,  by  throwing  the  lever  up  and  dow^n,  the  carrier  will  be  started 
and  stopped  just  as  when  the  one  pair  of  springs 
is  used.  With  the  double  set  of  springs  applied 
as  above,  the  speed  of  the  engine  cannot  be  in- 
creased or  diminished  to  any  great  extent.  W  ith 
tlie  adjustment  shown  in  Fig.  179  for  600  revolu- 
tions, the  cord  tension  being  IJ  lbs.  e'y,  the  speed 
cannot  vary  more  than  from  525  to  075  revolu- 
tions, which  varies  the  inertia  line  from  c"  d"  to  c' 
d\  and  the  line  of  cord  tension  from  Af  to  e'  B. 

Xeither  end  of  the  lino  of  cord  tension  e'  f 
must  dip  below  the  zero  line  A  JB,  as  the  tension 
is  negative  below  that  lino  and  the  carrier  "  pushes 
on  the  line,"  so  to  speak,  the  consequence  being 
that  the  cord  has  more  or  less  slack  throughout 
that  portion  of  the  movement  at  which  the  ten- 
sion is  negative,  which  is  taken  up  with  a  jerk  as 
the  tension  becomes  positive  on  again  crossing  the 
zero  line.  This  action  is  not  allowable,  as  the 
movement  of  the  carrier  does  not  under  these  cir- 
cumstances perfectly  coincide  throughout  all  parts 
of  the  stroke  with  that  of  the  piston,  and,  further- 
more, the  cord  is  liable  to  be  broken  by  the  shock 
occasioned  by  the  taking  up  of  the  slack. 

We  are  now  ready  to  consider  the  theoretical  ^' 
conditions  under  which  the  cord  may  be  removed,  and  the  paper 
carrier,  under  the  control  of  properly  proportioned  and  adjusted 
springs,  depended  upon  to  keep  up  the  correct  mption.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  case  just  considered  in  which  the  springs  are  properly 
proportioned  and  adjusted  for  600  revolutions  per  minute;  now, 
the  reason  there  is  a  uniform  tension  on  tlie  cord  under  tliese  con- 
ditions is  that  the  parts  and  spring  forces  are  so  proportioned  that 
the  paper  carrier  has  a  natural  vibration  corresponding  in  time  with 
the  speed  of  the  engine,  so  that,  ignoring  friction  and  the  effect  of 
the  angular  vibration  of  the  connecting  rod  on  the  movement  of 
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the  piston,  after  the  carrier  is  oiiee  made  to  vibrate  in  unison  witli 
tlie  motion  of  the  ]Hston,  the  cord  may  be  dispensed  with  and  tlie 
paper  carrier  will  i-ontiniic  to  vibrate  at  the  same  rate  indefinitely. 
In  practice,  however,  tlie  vibnitions  grow  beaiitifallj  and  quickly 
less,  as  shown  in  Iialf-size  in  the  diagram  of  vibrations.  Fig.  180, 
taken  by  attaeliing  a  pencil  to  tlie  paper  carrier  and  allowing  it  to 
press  upon  a  paper  wrapped  aronnd  a  drum  making  128  revolutions 
per  minute.  The  circumference  of  the  drum 
was22,18",and  thedistance  between  each  double 
vibration  2.4'',  hence  the  number  of  double  vi- 
brations per  minute  was  equal  to  23.18  x  128-^ 
2.4=1183.  The  combination  springe  used  in 
tills  experiment  had  a  spring  force  of  19  lbs. 
per  inch  of  extension.  Tliis  force  would  pro- 
duce over  1,300  vibrations  if  the  inertia  of  the 
6J  ozs.  paper  carrier  whs  tlie  only  resistance  to 
be  ovci-eomc,  but  the  inertia  of  tlie  springs 
themselves,  and  friction,  reduce  the  actual  num- 
ber of  double  vibrations  to  1,183,  which  is  the 
number  of  revolntions  which  our  engine  should 
make  per  minute  wlien  the  19  lb,  per  inch 
springs  are  used. 

Fig.  181  is  a  diagram  of  the  forces  at  1,200 
revolutions  reduced  to  a  smaller  scale  than  the 
■  other  diagrams.  It  is  seen  by  this  diagram  that 
with  an  all  tension  spring  of  1 6  lbs.  per  inch  the 
coi-d  hasa  constant  tension  of  24  lbs.  ae  represented 
by  the  Vtnee^f,  wJiiie  witli  the  combination  springs 
acting  both  ways  from  a  neutral  point  and  repre- 
sented by  the  dtitted  line  a'  b',  it  is  practicable  to 
keep  the  carrier  in  correct  motion  with  a  uni- 
form cord  tension  e'  f  oi  Z  lbs.  or  less.  In  this 
diagram,  and  also  Figs.  177, 178  and  179,  only  the  inertia  of  the 
paper  carrier  is  t^ken  into  account ;  the  springs  should,  therefore, 
have  a  force  somewhat  in  excess  of  what  is  considered  in  connec- 
tion witli  these  diagrams  to  overcome  friction  and  their  own  inertia.   ■ 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  the  force 
per  inch  of  paper  carrier  movement,  with  springs  attached  as  in 
Fig.  173,  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  tlie  forces  of  the  four  springs ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  force  per  inch  is  the  same  as  thongh  all  four  epringe 
were  attached  to  pull  in  the  same  direction  instead  of  being  put  in 
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opposition  pairs.  Suppose  we  desire  a  combination  spring-force  of 
'6  lbs.  per  inch  ;  four  springs  of  J  lbs.  each;  two  of  1  lb.  and  two  of 
i  lb.  each;  two  of  1^  lb., and  two  of  ^  lb.  each,  etc.,  may  be  used, 
tlie  sum  of  the  forces  of  the  four  springs  being  3  lbs.  in  each  case. 
It  is  preferable  in  connection  with  this  instrument  to  have  the 
force  of  the  springs  unequally  divided,  giving  the  lower  pair  a 
greater  force  per  inch  than  the  upper  ones,  so  that  the  paper  car- 
rier will  stand  neutral  at  a  point  somewhat  below  the  center  of  its 
movement,  as  shown  in  Fig.  173;  then  the  constant  cord  tension 
will  be  equal  to  the  force  exerted  by  the  springs  when  the  paper 
carrier  is  held  in  a  position  central  with  the  pencil  lever. 

Xo  opportunity  for  taking  diagrams  at  speeds  above  450  revolu- 
ti(ms  has  as  yet  presented  itself,  but  the  paper  carrier  was  subjected 
to  a  pretty  severe  test  by  a  crank  attached  to  an  emery  wheel 
arbor.  In  this  manner  the  carrier  was  operated  with  fair  success 
at  1,200  revolutions,  the  length  of  its  movement  being  2y.  The 
principal  ditticulty  experienced  was  in  the  breakage  of  the  cord, 
that  on  hand  being  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  the  strain  put  on  the 
cord  when  giving  the  carrier  the  slight  jerk  necessary  to  relieve 
the  pawl  being  considerable  at  this  speed  ;  but  as  lone  as  the  cord 
held  out  the  pawl  would  catch  and  release  the  paper  carrier  without 
fail,  as  the  lever  v  was  thrown  down  and  up.  From  750  revolu- 
tions down  it  was  operated  with  perfect  success. 

There  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  speed  at  which  the  carrier 
can  be  operated,  if  in  connection  with  the  combination  springs  an 
indicator  rig  similar  to  Prof.  Sweet's  is  used,  the  cord  leading  to  the 
instrument  beino^  attached  to  a  slidinir  block  which  is  fitted  to  the 
sweeping  ann  in  such  a  manner  that  the  point  of  cord  attachment 
may  be  raised  to  coincide  with  the  axis  of  the  arm,  or  dropped  to  a 
point  giving  the  desired  length  of  carrier  movement.  Stops  should 
be  provided  to  limit  the  movement  of  the  sliding  blocjc  between 
these  two  points.  Gravity  will  keep  the  block  in  the  lower  posi- 
tion except  when  it  is  drawn  up  by  a  cord  attached  to  it  and  pass- 
ing through  a  hole  through  the  axis  of  the  stud  which  forms  the 
pivot  of  the  arm.  The  cord  leading  to  the  indicator  should  be  ad- 
justed to  such  length  as  will  at  the  upper  or  stationary  position  of 
the  sliding  blocks  draw  the  carrier  slightly  above  its  neutral  posi- 
tion so  that  there  may  be  a  moderate  tension.  This  initial  tension 
on  the  cord  is  equal  in  amount  to  the  constant  strain  while  the  car- 
rier is  in  operation.  The  carrier  will  obviously  remain  stationary 
as  long  as  the  point  of  cord  attachment  coincides  with  the  axis  of 
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tlio  arm,  but  when  tlio  block  ia  slowly  lowered,  the  carrier  will 
be  given  a  gi-adiially  increaaing  movement  wliicli  will  be  as  grad- 
ually decreased  as  the  block  is  drawn  back  to  the  neutral  point. 
Thus,  with  properly  proportioned  springs,  speed,  and  carrier  weight, 
the  carrier  may  be  put  in  correct  motion  at  exceedingly  high  speeds 
by  a  slender  cord  subjected  to  au  almost  uniform  tension  of  but  a 
few  pounds.  The  detent  pawl  should  not  be  brought  into  action 
when  the  carrier  ia  operated  as  above. 

This  subject  has  been  entered  into  at  considerable  length,  aa  it 
has  frequently  been  stated  that  the  speed  at  which  an  indicator  can 
he  operated  is  limited  more  by  the  paper  drnm  than  by  the  pencil 
movement.  The  foregoing  is  submitted  as  a  possible,  if  not  n 
practicahle  means  of  putting  the  paper  carrying  device  far  ahead 
of  the  point  which  the  mechanical  pencil  motion  is  likely  ever  to 
reach.  The  principle  is  applicable  to  tlie  usual  drum  motion  as 
well  as  to  a  sliding  paper  carrier. 

For  all  ordinar}'  speeds  the  usual  full-stroke  tension-springs 
answer  every  puriiose,  but  the  same  spring  should  not  be  tiaed 
through  a  wide  range  of  speeds.     The  spring  force  per  inch  slionld 
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increase  as  the  square  of  the  speed,  but  as  it  is  hardly  practicable  to 
liave  a  separate  spring  for  each  speed,  aud  is  difficult  to  get  an  ad- 
justable spring  of  any  considerable  range,  the  proper  conditious 
may  be  approximated  with  sufficient  closeness  by  using  several, 
each  one  covering  a  limited  range  of  speeds.  For  instance,  with 
the  6i  oz.  paper  carrier,  a  spring  force  of  J  lb.  per  inch  of  exten- 
sion will  be  correct  for  260  revolutions,  but  may  be  used  for  speeds 
from  0  to  375  revolutions  without  deviating  more  than  |  of  a 
pound  per  inch  from  the  spring  force  theordic-ally  required.  In 
like  manner  a  2J  lb.  spring  may  be  used  at  speeds  from  375  to  525 
revolutions  with  only  |  lb.  deviation  :  a  4  lb.  spring  at  speeds  from 
525  to  675  revolutions  with  only  1  lb.  deviation.  From  675  to 
850  revolutions,  a  6^  lb.  spring  may  be  used  with  IJ  lb.  deviation, 
hut  for  these  speeds,  and  especially  for  higher  ones,  the  combina- 
tion springs  are  desii'able.  One  objection  to  the  full  stroke  tension 
springs  at  high  speeds  is  the  difticulty  of  devising  a  stop,  6,  Figs. 
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173  and  175,  tlirougli  wliicli  the  paper  carrier  will  not  go  if  tlie 
cord  breaks  when  the  carrier  is  toward  the  top  of  its  movement. 

Tlie  ciofk  spring,  ordinarily  need  in  connection  with  indicator 
drums,  is  very  imsnitable  for  that  piii-pose.  Fig.  182  is  a  diagram 
of  the  force  and  extension  of  a  drum  spring  of  this  form,  tiie  ex- 


Fig.183 


tension  being  in  incliee  of  cord  unwound  from  a  2"  paper  drnm. 
Tiic  cnrve  a  c  h,  representing  the  spring  force  and  the  correspond- 
ing extension  at  the  varions  points,  stiows  that  the  spring  force 
is  far  from  proportional  to  the  extension,  tlie  first  pound  only  pro- 
ducing 1.7"  extension  from  a  tod,  while  the  sixtli  prodnces  an  ex- 
tension of  over  10"  from  c  to  h. 

We  will  now  apply  this  spring  to  a  3"  length  of  diagram  taken 
with  the  lowest  spring  tension  possible,  as  represented  by  e.  Fig. 
182.     This  cnrve  (e)  is  reproduced  full  lengtli  at  a  h,  Fig.  183. 


The  inertia  line  cd\&  tliat  wliicli 
gives  the  line  e  f  oi  approxi- 
mately uniform  tension  on  the 
cord.  This  line,  retaining  the  6^ 
oz.  for  tlie  weight  of  the  drum, 
corresponds  to  a  speed  of  230 
revolutions  per  minute.  Suppose 
we  desire  to  try  600  revolutions. 
The  line  cd,  Fig.  184,  represents 
on  a  half-scale  the  effect  of  the  inertia  of  the  drnm.  It  is  now  neces- 
sary to  pat  the  tension  of  the  spring  up  to  the  extreme  limit,  using 
the  part/,  Fig.  182.    This  line  is  represented  in  Fig.  184 by  ab. 
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Tlie  line  e/*  shows  the  character  of  tlie  cord  force,  a  variation  from 
llj  lbs.  at  one  end  of  the  stroke  to  0  at  the  other.  The  spring 
force  is  evidently  not  at  all  suitable  for  this  speed,  and  so  we  will 
see  to  what  speed  it  is  adapted.  The  line  a  b  in  ¥\ct,  185  is  a  re- 
production of  the  line  a  J  in  preceding  figure.  We  now  find  that 
the  inertia  line  must  be  lowered  to  c  d,  which  represents  the  accel- 
erating and  retarding  forces  due  to  about  110  revolutions.     This 


«•  1 86 


demonstrates  that  the  speed  must  be  reduced  instead  of  increased 
as  additional  tension  is  put  on  the  spring,  if  we  have  any  regard 
for  the  tension  on  the  cord. 

The  practical  utility  of  the  instrument  presented  has  not  as  yet 
been  demonstrated  by  very  extensive  use,  but  whatever  disadvan- 
tages are  apparent  on  inspection  or  may  be  developed  by  fature 
experience  there  would  seem  to  be  a  few  redeeming  points.  On 
referring  to  Fig.  173,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  spring  Q  is  for  the 
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greater  part  so  far  removed  from  the  cylinder  that  the  heat  can  af- 
fect it  but  slightly.  To  remove  the  spring  it  is  only  necessary  to 
loosen  the  screws  Tand  H^  which  secure  its  ends,  both  screws  be- 
ing accessible  without  removing  or  disturbing  any  other  part  of  the 
instrument.  The  spring  is  lifted  t)ut  through  the  bush  at  the  top, 
when  another  may  be  dropped  into  place  and  secured.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  tube  7  being  so  far  removed  from  the  steam  is  al- 
ways cool,  and  forms  a  convenient  handle  by  which  to  hold  the  in- 


strument while  connecting  or  disconnecting  it  when  it  is  hot.  With 
the  tube  for  a  handle  and  the  wood-covered  coupling  f  to  connect 
or  disconnect  the  instrument,  it  may  be  handled  without  any  in- 
convenience from  the  heat.  The  top  end  of  the  spring  being  cylin- 
drical where  clamped,  the  pencil  lever  (see  Fig.  174)  may  be  set  in 
any  initial  position  desired.  If  an  engine  with  little  or  no  vacuum 
is  to  be  indicated,  the  pencil  may  be  placed  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
paper  carrier  before  clamping  the  spring,  so  as  to  use  the  full 
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capacity  of  the  instrntnent  above  the  atmospheric  line.  The  veloc- 
ity ratio  of  piston  and  pencil  is  necessarily  constant,  which  is  not 
the  case  practically  or  theoretically  with  the  parallel  movements  in 
general  use.  The  error  due  to  the  disturbing  eftect  of  the  inertia 
of  the  moving  parts  from  pistoii  to  pencil-point  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum  by  their  reduced  movement  and  weight.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  inaccessibility  of  the  screw  i?,  and  that  a  greater 
portion  of  the  spring  is  exposed  to  the  steam,  the  above  applies  also 
to  the  instrument  of  Fig.  166.  To  change  the  springs  in  this  in- 
strument it  is  necessary  to  screw  the  pencil  lever  out  of  its  socket  at 
the  top  of  the  tube  Z7,  and  to  loosen  the  screw  T  at  the  top  of  the 
instrument,  when  the  spring  may  be  drawn  out  through  the  top, 
bringing  with  it  the  bushes  S  and  TT,  the  tube  U^  and  the  piston 
stem.  The  screw  li  may  then  be  loosened  and  the  spring  replaced 
by  the  one  desired,  when  the  parts  may  be  returned  to  place. 

A  few  diagrams,  taken  with  the  instrument  of  Fig.  173,  are 
submitted  without  comment  for  what  they  are  worth.  Fig.  186  is 
from  a  16"  x  36"  Cummer,  100  revs.,  36  lb.  scale;  Fig.  187  a 
4"  X  5"  single  valve  automatic,  400  revs.,  36  lb.  scale  ;  Fig.  188  a 
10"  X  14"  Buckeye,  244  revs.,  39^  lb.  scale;  and  Fig.  189  an 
8"  X  10"  Payne,  275  revs.,  361b.  scale. 

This  new  indicator,  in  common  with  most  new  inventions,  is 
principally  old.  Several  features  were  known  to  be  old  when 
adopted,  others  were  supposed  to  be  new,  but  that  irrepressible 
previous  fellow  has  already  laid  claim  to  several  of  them,  and  it  may 
be  but  a  question  of  time  until  all  of  the  remaining  features  will 
have  been  eliminated  which  were  supposed  to  be  new. 
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APPENDIX  v.* 

Since  writing  the  foregoiDg  tlie  writer  has  endeavored  to  obtain 
in  the  spring  forces  acting  on  the  paper  carrier,  a  reproduction  of 
the  forces  of  acceleration  and  retardation,  as  modified  by  the  dis- 
turbance due  to  the  angular  vibration  of  the  connecting  rod. 

Supposing  the  engine  to  be  indicated  to  have  a  connecting  rod 
length  of  six  cranks,  other  conditions  remaining  the  same  as  rep- 
resented in  Fig.  179,  t.e.,  speed,  600  revolutions  per  minute; 
weiglit  of  paper  carrier,  6i  Fig.ggs 

oz.  ;  travel,  3",  we  have  from  .  i   j 

owlinates  given  in  Porter's 
Steam  Engine  Indicator,  the 
line  c  d,  Fig.  253,  represent- 
ing the  forces  of  acceleration 
and  retardation  tliroughout 
the  movement  of  the  earner 
Tlie  problem  before  us  is  to 
obtain  a  spring  force  which 
will  follow  the  line  a  6  so  as 
to  give  the  line  ey  of  con 
slant  cord  tension.  To  ac 
coniplish  this  the  ordinates  ^^ 
s,  s',  s",  etc.,  from  the  line 
A  B  to  the  line  of  spring 
force  must  be  made  to  equal 
the  ordinates  r,  ?■',  r",  etc  , 
from  the  line  ef  to  the  line 
c  il,  representing  the  fortes  of  acceleration  and  retardation. 
It  is  obvious  from  the  direction  of  cuiTature  of  the  line  a  b  that 
the  spring  force  per  inch  of  earner  movement  should  decrease 
as  the  stroke  progresses  from  4  to  B  If  the  force  continued 
throughout  the  stroke  in  accordance  with  the  increase  from  a  to  A 
it  would  follow  the  line  a  b  equal  to  about  5  6o  lbs  per  inch  ; 
while  at  the  latter  end  of  the  stroke  from  I  ioh  the  line  of  spring 
force  takes  the  direction  of  a"  h,  equal  to  about  1.75  lbs.  per  inch  of 
carrier  movement.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  spring  force  must 
varj'  from  over  5.65  lbs.  per  inch  of  carrier  movement  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  stroke  to  less  than  1.75  lbs.  at  the  end.  Follow- 
*  Contribntod  since  Adjonninient  o(  the  meeting. 
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iDg  out  the  first  idea  which  presented  itself,  the  following  solution 
of  the  problem  was  obtained  : 

KeferriDg  to  Fig.  254,  let  A  B  represent  the  3"  movement  of 
the  carrier.  Now,  instead  of  attaching  tbe  stiitionary  end  of  the 
spring  at  a  point  Z  in  line  witli  the  direction  of  movement,  let  it 
be  attached  at  a  point  y  some  distance  to  one  side.  Suppose 
the  carrier  to  stand  at  the  lower  point  A  of  its  stroke,  and  this 
line  Ay  Xo  represent  a  compression  spring  standing  neutral  at 


/r^-2«;> 


this  point,  but  brought 
into  compression  the  in- 
stant the  carrier  starts  on 
the  upward  movement  to- 
ward B.  It  is  clear  that 
the  compression  of  the 
spring  per  unit  of  carrier 
movement  near  the  lower 
end  A  is  greater  than  at 
the  upper  end  B.  This  is 
all  tlie  more  obvious  if  we 
imagine  the  carrier  to  be 
moved  on  upward  past  B, 
when  it  will  be  seen  that 
as  it  approaches  z  consid- 
erable movement  along  the 
line  As  produces  but  little 
compression  on  the  spring. 
The  spring  forces  acting 
on  the  lines  c',  c,  etc.,  when 
the  carrier  is  at  the  va- 
rious points  A,  V,  «?,  etc, 
may  each  be  supposed  to 
be  divided  into  two  component  forces,  A  s  and  Ag.vz  and  vr,wz 
and  W8,  etc,  the  one  acting  in  the  direction  of  motion  aud  the 
other  at  a  riglit  angle  to  it,  and  therefore  neutral,  so  far  as  pro- 
ducing motion  is  concerned.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the 
distances  i?z,  zy,  5y,  etc.,  Fig,  254,  are  the  ones  which  give  a 
very  close  approximation  to  the  results  required. 

Rcferang  to  Fig.  253,  it  will  be  seen  that  tlie  spring  force  at  the 
upper  end  £  of  the  earner's  movement  is  12  lbs.,  B  b,  the  scale 
being  \"  to  the  pound.  Hence  the  force  exerted  by  the  spring, 
on  the  hue  B  y,  Fig.  254,  must  be  such  as  will  give  a  force  of  12 
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lbs.  in  the  direction  B  z.  By  an  application  of  the  principle  of 
the  parallelogram  of  forces  it  is  determined  that  the  spring  force 
acting  on  B  y  should  be  18.335  lbs.,  which  gives  the  required  12 
lbs.  force  in  the  direction  z  jB,  and  a  force  of  13.8629  lbs.  in  the 
direction  u  B. 

Table  I.  gives  in  column  c  the  lengths  of  the  lines  c',  c,  etc., 
Fig.  254,  for  each  10°  revolution  of  the  crank  during  the  out- 
stroke  of  the  engine.  Column  Z  gives  the  amount  of  compres- 
sion of  the  spring  at  the  same  periods,  and  likewise  /  gives  the 
spring  forces  due  to  the  compression  Z^  and  acting  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  axis  of  the  spring ;  U,  the  amount  of  movement  of 
the  carrier  from  A  toward  B  /  F,  the  ordinates  of  the  curve  repre- 
senting the  forces  of  acceleration  and  retardation.  In  column  TF, 
for  comparison  with  Vj  are  given  the  effective  spring  forces  act- 
ing in  the  direction  of  n^otion.  Golamn  T^  gives  the  ordinates 
r,  ?•',  r",  etc.,  of  Fig.  253,  and  column  TFthe  ordinates  «,  s\  s",  etc. 
It  will  be  seen  on  comparing  the  figures  in  the  two  columns  that 
even  as  they  stand  they  run  near  enough  parallel  for  all  practical 
purposes,  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  if  both  columns  were 
calculated  with  greater  accuracy  by  carrying  the  figures  out  to  a 
greater  number  of  decimals,  they  would  correspond  exactly. 

The  closeness  with  which  these  columns  correspond  is  more 
clearly  seen  by  referring  to  their  diflferences  given  in  column  m. 
Column  n  gives  the  distances  s  Ay  zv,  z  W^  etc.,  Fig.  254. 

TABLE  I. 

COMPRESSION  8PRTNG8. 


i     Carrier 
g   '  movement, . 
o  \  0ot-9troke. . 

p  1  Uto^ 


6  +  (3-n 

(6  =  3.7«). 


(a=4.3»r5). 


0. 
10 
20 
30 
40 
50 
60! 
701 
801 
901 
100.1 


.0000000  6. 
.02655846. 
.ia509d<^6. 
.232266  6. 
.4027299  6. 
.6094732  6. 
.84424;i6  5 
.0980327  5. 
.36158615. 
.62588075. 
.8825307.4. 


7200000' 

69344161 

6149046 

487734 

31727011 

1105268 

8757564 

6219673 

3584139, 

0941193 

8374693; 


7.9766 
7.9542 
7.8882 
7.7820 
7.6405 
7.4703 
7.2796 
7.0763 
6.»688 
6.6647 
6.4707 


Compres- 

1 
Spring 

sion  of 

force  on 

Springs. 

lines  c. 

^&-e 

=  Zx  7.997 

Z 

f 

.000000 

.00000 

.0224 

.17928 

.0884 

.70768 

.1946 

1.5560 

.8361 

2.6887 

.5063 

4.0483 

.6970 

5.5736 

.9008 

7.1998 

1.1078 

8.8596 

1.3119 

10.491 

1.5059 

12.048 

Effective   | 

fo^J^B^fn    i  Forces  of 
direction  i  ?f<^*«": 

of  carrier  1  l'°°_*^d 

movement. 


y>» 


W 


retarda- 
tion. 


.00000 
.15085 
.59382 
1.2971 
2.2280 
3.3111 
4.4982 
5.7196 
6.9108 
8.0184 
9.0024 


.00000 
.1470 
.5934 
1.2942 
2.2182 
3.3096 
4.4994 
5.7186 
6.9066 
8.0154 
8.9922 


w-v. 


m 


.00000 

.00885 

.0001 

.0029 

.0048 

.0015 

.0014 

.0010 

.0042 

.0030 

.0102 
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TABLE  I.— Compression  spbinos — Continued, 


X 


Carrier 
movement, 
Oat-Htroke. 

{A  to  B) 


U 


110:5 
120;2 
130  2 
140-2 
1502 
1602 
1702 
180,3 


(6  =  8.72). 


n 


5. 


.1240933 

.3442436 

.5378360J4. 

.7008634-4. 

.8303428  3. 

.9241788|3. 

.980981913. 

.0000000,3. 


5959067 
3757565 
1821040 
0191366 
8896572 
7958267 
7390181 
7200000 


v^«2  4-  a« 
(a  =  42975). 


Compres- 
sion of 
Springs. 


Spring 

force  on 

lines  c. 


:=ze'  —  c    -Zy.1.W! 


6.29211. 
6.18311. 
5.99661. 
5.8840  2. 
5.7964  2. 
6.78^9  2. 
5.6964  2 
5.6838  2. 


6845 

84H5 

9800 

0926 

18025 

2427 

2802 

2978 


/ 


13.471 
14.740 
15.801 
16.734 
17.436 
17.934 
18.286 
18.835 


Eifective 

spring 

force  m 

direction 

of  carrier 

movement. 

c 
W 


9.8878 
10.515 
11,045 
11.430 
11.698 
11.899 
11.970 
12.000 


Forces  of 
accelera- 
tion and 
retarda- 
tion. 


9.8288 
10.4994 
11.0250 
11.4156 
11.6892 
11.868 
11.9688 
12.000 


W^V. 


m 


.0140 
.0156 
0200 
.0144 
.0088 
.0010 
.0012 
.0000 


TABLE  n. 


EXTBK6I0N   SPRINGS. 


Effective 

Carrier 

Exten- 
I%r^    '  sion  of 

Spring 

spring 
force  in 

Forces  of 

OQ 

movement, 

bA-U 

,  SI      Springs. 

ftirce  on 

direction 

accelera- 

£ 

Tn-stroke.    (6  =  2.1975). 

i^-* 

lines  c. 

ol  carrier 

tion  and 

W-V 

& 

"«ll 

i8(y  iTO'' 

movement. 

retarda- 

Q 

(J?  to  A) 

>S 

=  CiC  & 

Z  X  7.9986 

c 

tion. 

V 

n 

i       c 

z 

/ 

W 

7 

m 

0 

.0000000 

1 
2.1975000  4.7667 

.00000 

.000000 

.000000 

.000000 

.(06000 

lOi   .0190181  2. 2165181 '4. 7754 

.00867 

.069381 

.082208 

.0312 

.001008 

20l   .0758267  2.2733267  4.8021;   .03540 

.28264 

.18:^0 
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Fig.  255  represents  one  application  of  the  above  principle  to  a 
paper  carrier.  Two  springs  of  like  forces  and  dimensions  are  used, 
one  inclined  to  the  left  and  the  other  to  the  right.    Thus  ibe 
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force  which  each  spring  exerts  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to 
the  line  of  carrier  motion  is  neutralized  by  that  of  the  other,  while 
the  two  springs  act  together  in  the  direction  of  motion.  Two 
rods,  ag  and  d A,  are  pivoted  to  the  carrier  abed  at  e  and/,  the 
other  ends  passing  through  guiding  sleeves  pivoted  at  A  and  g  ;  one 
end  of  each  spring  is  fastened  to  one  of  the  guiding  sleeves,  the 
other  end  being  attached  to  the  rods  at  k  and  l.  When  the  car- 
rier is  drawn  to  the  top  of 
its  movement,  the  pivots 
ef  are  in  the  positions  ij, 
and  the  springs  are  in  the 
position  indicated  by  the 
dotted  lines. 

Thus  far  single  acting 
springs  have  been  consid- 
ered which,  in  accordance 
with  the  usual  practice,  are 
applied  so  that  the  pull  t»f 
the  cord  throughout  the  out 
stroke  gives  the  carrier  its 
upward  movement,  and  at 
the  same  time  stores  in 
the  compressed  springs  the 
force  to  give  it  its  down- 
ward movement.  These 
springs  correspond  with  the 
springs  Z  of  Figs.  166,  173 
and  175,  but  instsad  of  being  attached  below  the  carrier  and  acting 
in  extension,  they  are  attached  above  and  act  in  compression. 

We  are  now  ready  to  consider  substitutes  for  the  upper  springs, 
5,  Figs.  173  and  175,  in  which,  as  in  the  preceding  case,  the  spring 
force  is  modified  to  correspond  with  the  inertia  curve.  When  in 
their  neutral  position  these  springs  must  place  the  carrier  at  its 
uppermost  position,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines  i  y,  hjy  Fig.  255, 
so  as  to  act  in  extension  as  the  carrier  moves  downward.  As  this 
is  the  manner  in  which  springs  would  have  to  operate  in  case  the 
paper  carrier  was  to  be  operated  by  pulling  the  cord  on  the  in 
instead  of  the  out  stroke,  we  will  consider  for  the  moment  that 
the  cord  acts  in  that  manner.  In  this  case  the  movement  due  to 
the  pull  of  the  cord  will  be  from  ^  to  :4,  Fig.  256,  the  line  cd 
representing  the  action  of  the  inertia  forces,  and  ab  the  path  which 
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the  spring  force  must  follow  to  give  the  conetaot  cord  tension  along 


the  line  ef.  SpringB  starting  neutral  at  B,  Fig.  265,  and  placed  in 
,  extension  ae  the  car- 
rier moves  downward, 
require  a  different  loca- 
tion of  the  point  y  from 
that  required  in  the  first 
case  when  they  started 
neutral  at  A  and  acted 
in  compression  ne  the 
carrier  moved  upward, 
as  will  be  seen  on  com- 
paring Fig.  267  and 
Table  IL  with  Fig.  264 
and  Table  L 

Having  now  secared 
in  each  of  theee  two 
sets  of  springs  an  ac- 
tion corresponding  to 
the  inertia  forces  as 
modified  by  the  Bogo- 
lar  vibration  of  the  con- 
necting   rod,    we    are 

prepared  to  substitute  for  Z  and  5,  Figs.  173  and  175,  Bprioga  paired 
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against  each  other  between  which  the  carrier  may  be  hung  as  in 
that  case,  and  under  whose  action  the  carrier  will,  when  put  in 
motion,  have  a  natural  vibration  corresponding  in  every  part  of  its 
movement  to  that  of  a  reciprocating  body  which  receives  its  motion 
through  a  connecting  rod  of  six  cranks'  length,  from  a  crank 
revolving  uniformly  on  its  axis. 

Fig.  258  shows  the  manner  in  which  the  springs  may  be  attached. 
Under  the  action  of  the  lower  or  extension  springs  alone  the  carrier 
would  be  held  at  its  uppermost  position,  while  with  the  upper  or 
compression  springs  it  would  be  held  at  the  lowest  position.  Under 
the  influence  of  both  it  will  take  an  intermediate  position  as  shown, 
and  if  drawn  to  either  ^  or  jB  and  released,  it  will  vibrate  between 
these  points. 

The  action  of  the  springs  under  these  conditions  is  represented 
by  Fig. 259,  the  positive*  forces  in  this, 
as  in  all  previous  diagrams^  being 
above  the  line  A  B  and  the  negative 
below.  Let  the  conditions  of  speed, 
etc.,  be  the  same  as  represented  by  Fig. 
263,  then  c  d^  Fig.  259,  will  represent 
the  forces  of  acceleration  and  retarda- 
tion. The  force  per  unit  of  movement 
of  these  springs  is  the  sum  of  the  forces 
of  the  springs,  the  same  as  explained 
in  relation  to  Fig.  173.  So  we  will  em- 
ploy springs  of  one-half  the  strength 
represented  in  Figs.  253  and  256. 

Starting  on  the  out  stroke  from  A^  Fig.  259,  we  have  the  line  a  J, 
representing  the  positive  force  due  to  the  compression  spring,  com- 
mencing with  0  lbs.  and  ending  with  6  lbs.,  ^5  at  jff,  and  a'  h\  the 
negative  force  due  to  the  extension  spring  starting  with — 6  lbs., 
Aa  at  A  and  ending  with  0  lbs.  at  B.  By  adding  these  two  forces 
together,  which  may  be  done  graphically  by  dropping  from  the  line 
a  h  the  ordinates  of  the  curve  a'h'  measured  from  the  line  A  jff,  we 
have  as  a  result  of  the  combination  of  the  spring  forces,  the  result- 
ant force  a'  b. 

We  now  have  at  the  beginning  of  the  out  stroke  a  negative 
spring  force  pushing  on  the  cord,  as  it  were,  whose  effect  is  repre- 

*  The  term  positive  is  used  in  this  connection  in  relation  to  those  forces  which 
act  in  a  direction  to  pull  on  the  cord  hy  which  the  carrier  Is  operated,  and  the 
term  negative  applies  to  those  which  act  in  a  contrary  direction. 
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G  spring  forue  must  follow  to  give  tlie  conEtAot  cord  tensioa  along 


the  line  e/I     Springs  starting  neuti-al  at  £,  Fig.  265,  and  placed  in 
.^  ^   extension   aa    the    car- 

rier moves  downward, 
require  a  different  loca* 
tion  of  the  point  y  from 
that  required  in  the  first 
ease  wlien  they  started 
neutral  at  A  and  acted 
in  compression  as  the 
carrier  moved  npward, 
88  will  be  seen  on  com- 
paring Fig.  257  and 
Table  II.  with  Fig.  254 
and  Table  I. 

Having  now  secared 
in  each  of  these  two 
sets  of  springs  an  ac- 
tion corresponding  tc 
the  inertia  forces  a 
modified  b;  the  aogi 
lar  vibration  of  tbecoi 
necting  rod,  we  a 
prepared  to  substitute  for  Z  and  5,  Figs.  173  and  175,  springs  pair 
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against  each  other  between  which  the  carrier  may  be  hung  as  in 
that  case,  and  under  whose  action  the  carrier  will,  when  put  in 
motion,  have  a  natural  vibration  corresponding  in  every  part  of  its 
movement  to  that  of  a  reciprocating  body  which  receives  its  motion 
through  a  connecting  rod  of  six  cranks'  length,  from  a  crank 
revolving  uniformly  on  its  axis. 

Fig.  258  shows  the  manner  in  which  the  springs  may  be  attached. 
Under  the  action  of  the  lower  or  extension  springs  alone  the  carrier 
would  be  held  at  its  uppermost  position,  while  with  the  upper  or 
compression  springs  it  would  be  held  at  the  lowest  position.  Under 
the  influence  of  both  it  will  take  an  intermediate  position  as  shown, 
and  if  drawn  to  either  ^  or  jB  and  released,  it  will  vibrate  between 
these  points. 

The  action  of  the  springs  under  these  conditions  is  represented 
by  Fig.259,  the  positive*  forces  in  this, 
as  in  all  previous  diagrams^  being 
above  the  line  A  B  and  the  negative 
below.  Let  the  conditions  of  speed, 
etc.,  be  the  same  as  represented  by  Fig. 
253,  then  c  d^  Fig.  259,  will  represent 
the  forces  of  acceleration  and  retarda- 
tion. The  force  per  unit  of  movement 
of  these  springs  is  the  sum  of  the  forces 
of  the  springs,  the  same  as  explained 
in  relation  to  Fig.  173.  So  we  will  em- 
ploy springs  of  one-half  the  strength 
represented  in  Figs.  253  and  256. 

Starting  on  the  out  stroke  from  A^  Fig.  259,  we  have  the  line  a  J, 
representing  the  positive  force  due  to  the  compression  spring,  com- 
mencing with  0  lbs.  and  ending  with  6  lbs.,  ^5  at  jff,  and  a'  b\  the 
negative  force  due  to  the  extension  spring  starting  with — 6  lbs., 
Aa  at  A  and  ending  with  0  lbs.  at  B,  By  adding  these  two  forces 
together,  which  may  be  done  graphically  by  dropping  from  the  line 
a  b  the  ordinates  of  the  curve  a'V  measured  from  the  line  A  J5,  we 
have  as  a  result  of  the  combination  of  the  spring  forces,  the  result- 
ant force  a'  b. 

We  now  hav-e  at  the  beginning  of  the  out  stroke  a  negative 
spring  force  pushing  on  the  cord,  as  it  were,  whose  effect  is  rcpre- 

*  The  term  positive  ia  used  in  this  connection  in  relation  to  those  forces  whicli 
act  in  a  direction  to  pull  on  the  cord  hy  which  the  carrier  is  operated,  and  the 
term  negative  applies  to  those  which  act  in  a  contrary  direction. 
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sented  by  the  area  a'  hA  and  which  nentrah'zes  as  much  of  the  en- 
ergy required  to  start  and  accelerate  the  carrier  as  is  represented  by 
the  equal  area  cge^  and  throughout  the  latter  part  of  the  stroke,  due 
to  the  retardation  of  the  carrier,  a  negative  inertia  force,  whose 
effect  is  represented  by  the  area  A  d  B^  which  neutralizes  as 
much  of  the  spring  force  at  that  end  of  the  stroke  as  is  repre- 
sented by  the  equal  area  h  gf^  thus  leaving  a  constant  force  acting 
on  the  cord  along  ef.  During  the  return  stroke  the  forces  all  fol- 
low the  same  lines,  as  regards  the  effect  on  the  cord,  and  we  conse- 
quently have  a  constant  cord  tension  of  about  lib.  throughout  both 
strokes. 

By  substituting  compression  springs  of  greater  and  extension 
springs  of  correspondingly  less  strength  than  above,  the  inertia 
curve  may  be  raised  to  any  point  between  a'b  and  a  J",  bringing 
tlie  line  of  cord  tension  at  any  position  from  ^y  and  e'f.  On  the 
other  hand,  by  reducing  the  compression  springs  and  increasing 
the  extension  springs  in  the  same  manner,  the  inertia  curve  a'  b  may 
be  dropped  as  low  as  a"  b\  bringing  the  line  of  cord  tension  at  any 
desired  position  from  ef  to  e'f".  When  the  line  ef  lies  below 
A  Bj  however,  the  cord  tension  becomes  negative,  so  that,  practi- 
cally, the  carrier  could  only  be  operated  under  such  conditions  by 
attaching  the  cord  so  as  to  pull  on  the  in  instead  of  the  out  stroke, 
thus  making  the  tension  positive. 

Although  calculations  have  not  been  completed  for  eonneoting 
rods  of  other  proportions,  the  results  as  far  as  obtained  seem  to 
indicate  that  with  a  slight  variation  in  the  location  of  the  point  y, 
Figs.  254:  and  257,  and  the  corresponding  variations  in  the  lengths 
of  B  z,2  y^  B  //,  etc.,  the  desired  results  can  be  arrived  at  as 
closely  under  other  conditions  as  in  the  example  presented. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mf\  John  Walker, — I  would  like  to  inquire  of  Mr.  Barnaby,  how 
a  r>i  ounce  paper  carrier  answers  better  than  a  four  ounce  paper 
carrier? 

3/?-.  Barnahy, — I  did  not  mean  that  a  heavy  carrier  was  better. 
I  meant  that  of  the  two  tried,  the  heavier  proved  to  be  the  more 
satisfactory.  The  gain  was  not  in  the  additional  weight  obtained, 
but  in  the  greater  rigidity  secured  by  the  slight  additional  weight. 
The  4  oz.  carrier  was  made  of  a  single  piece  of  sheet  brass  with  the 
four  edges  turned  over  for  flanges ;  the  6^  oz.  carrier  was  a  brass 
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casting  ribbed  on  the  back.  These  carriers  are  in  {the  instruments 
exhibited.  With  the  sheet-brass  carrier  it  is  impossible  to  get  all  of 
the  lost  motion  out  of  the  guides  without  binding  the  carrier  at 
points^  as  it  is  not  sufficiently  rigid  to  maintain  its  shape.  The  cast 
one  is  much  stiffer,  having,  say  two  or  three  hundred  per  cent, 
greater  rigidity,  and  only  fifty  per  cent,  greater  weight,  allowing  a 
very  close  adjustment  of  the  guides  without  binding. 

JTie  Secretary, — In  the  discussion  of  this  indicator  of  Mr.  Bar- 
naby's,  I  have  a  letter  here  which  was  put  into  my  hands  by  Mr. 
Charles  T.  Porter,  in  which  reference  is  made  to  tlie  fact  that  in 
the  discussion  on  November  17,  1885,  following  the  reading  of 
papers  on  the  Steam  Engine  Indicator,  before  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineei^s  of  London,  Eng.,  by  Messrs.  Reynolds  and  Brightmore, 
Mr.  J.  G.  Mair,  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  inertia  and  spring 
forces  on  the  cord,  introduces  a  diagram  almost  identical  with  those 
used  by  Mr.  Barnaby  in  this  paper.  As  those  who  have  seen  the 
English  papers  and  discussion  referred  to  would  naturally  infer 
from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Barnaby's  paper  comes  out  some  months 
later,  that  he  had  got  his  idea  from  that  source,  Mr.  Porter  sends 
this  letter  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  Mr.  Barnaby's  paper  was  really 
put  into  the  Society's  hands  early  in  October,  1885,  and  that  his 
researches  in  that  direction  extend  back  to  a  much  earlier  date  ;  and, 
as  the  idea  of  using  drum  springs  accurately  proportioned  to  the 
inertia  appears  to  be  original  with  Mr.  Barnaby,  it  seems  to  be  one 
of  those  cases  where  more  than  one  person  has  hit  upon  the  same 
idea  independently. 

Mr,  Geo,  II,  Barrus,* — I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  com- 
pare the  new  indictor  which  Mr.  Baniaby  has  brought  out,  with 
those  already  in  use,  and  cannot,  therefore,  speak  of  it  intelligently. 

There  are  some  features  which  appear  worthy  of  commendation, 
and  others  which  may  be  criticised  adversely.  These  may  be  re- 
ferred to. 

Tiie  use  of  a  torsion  rod  in  place  of  a  spring  with  rotary  instead 
of  rectilinear  motion  of  piston,  should  secure  a  reduced  amount  of 
reciprocation,  less  w^eight  of  moving  parts,  and  consequently  less 
momentum  upon  the  pencil  mechanism.  In  this  feature,  the  new 
instrument  compares  favorably  with  the  best  of  those  heretofore 
used. 

The  location  of  the  piston  at  a  point  much  nearer  the  cylinder 
than  is  common  in  the  standard  form  hitherto  used  may  be  desira- 

*  Contributed  since  adjournment  of  the  naeeting. 
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ble,  but  I  do  not  think  much  is  gained  by  this  change.  There  ca 
be  little  reduction  of  pressure  due  to  the  steam  passing  throng 
the  form  of  indicator  cock  and  short  pipe  connection  ordinarily  use 
in  good  practice. 

Tlie  mechanism  for  carrying  tlie  paper  appears  to  me  clume 
and  objectionable.  Nothing  can  be  simpler  or  better  than  the  ligh 
rotating  paper  drum  with  which  every  one  is  familiar. 
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CCXI. 

THE  PRODUCTION    OF    TRUE    CRANK  SHAFTS  AND 

BEARINGS. 

BT  HOBACK  8BI,  PHXLADBLPHIA,  PA. 

It  has  been  said,  ^'  of  all  parts  of  marine  engines  that  which  re- 
quires to  be  renewed  most  frequently  is  the  crank  shaft."  * 

This  is  no  doubt  principally  due  to  the  shaft  being  injured  or 
broken  by  the  strains  t  which  come  from  either  the  want  of  truth 
in  itself,  or  from  the  bearings  being  out  of  line. 

In  order  to  eliminate  these  strains,  and  leave  none  but  what  are 
derived  directly  from  the  piston,  a  standard  of  workmanship  has 
been  adopted  which  excludes  all  measurable  errors. 

To  effect  the  desired  improvement,  it  is  proposed  to  use  a  cylin- 
drical truing  mandrel  or  face  plate,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  of  a 
length  somewhat  greater  than  that  over  the  extreme  ends  of  the 
main  1>earings,  and  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  journals  of  the  shaft. 
In  addition  to  this,  for  the  buil^up  shaft,  there  is  a  set  of  special 
bearings  corresponding  in  number  and  diameter  with  the  journals 
of  the  crank  shaft,  and  secured,  with  the  capacity  of  longitudinal 
adjustment,  upon  a  stout  and  truly  level  bed. 

The  fitting  and  finishing  of  a  built-up  crank  shaft  is  as  follows  : 
the  special  bearings,  having  been  bored  out  and  properly  secured 
upon  the  bed,  are  made  true  and  in  line  axially  by  applying  the 
mandrel  to  them,  and  correcting  any  irregularities  which  the  man- 
drel as  a  face  plate  may  develop. 

The  several  sections  of  the  shaft  with  the  cranks  shrunk  on  and 
keys  forced  in  are  next  dropped  into  and  secured  in  their  correct 
position  in  the  adjusting  bearings.  A  portable  boring  bar  and  gear 
is  then  set  parallel  with  the  shaft,  in  bearings  upon  the  bed,  and 

*  On  some  of  the  Causes  of  Failare  of  Crank  Shafts  in  Marine  Engines,  by  J. 
T.  Milton.  Trans.  Inst.  Nav.  Architects,  1879. 

f  Address  to  the  Mechanical  Science  Section  of  the  British  Abbo.,  by  B.  Baker, 
M.  I.  C.  E.,  Pres.  of  Section,  Aberdeen,  1885. 
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the  eyes  of  each  pair  of  cranks  are  bored  to  receive  the  pin,  which 
is  then  forced  or  shrunk  in  and  keyed. 

The  main  bearings  of  the  engine  are  bored  out  and  the  mandrel 
dropped  into  them  to  detect  errors,  which  are  corrected,  after  which 
the  shaft  is  tested  and  made  true,  if  necessary,  by  dropping  it  into  the 
main  bearings,  which  are  now  used  as  an  external  cylindrical  face 
plate,  after  which  the  couplings  are  corrected  by  facing  them  off 
with  power  or  by  hand,  while  the  shaft  is  revolved  in  the  main 
bearings. 

As  a  final  assurance  against  the  possibility  of  the  shaft  and  bear- 
ings being  out  of  line  when  in  operative  position,  the  mandrel  is 
again  applied  to  the  bearings  after  the  line  has  been  run  through 
them  and  the  bed  plate  securely  fastened  to  the  foundations.  In 
the  event  of  either  of  the  bearings  having  been  forced  out  of  shape 
or  position  in  screwing  down,  it  is  corrected  by  raising  or  lowering 
before  the  shaft  is  finally  dropped  into  place. 

The  several  operations  before  described  refer  more  particularly 
to  the  case  of  a  built-up  crank  shaft  When  a  solid  shaft  is  to  be 
dealt  with,  it  is,  after  being  turned,  tested  and  made  true  with  its 
own  bearings  after  they  have  been  perfected. 

The  practical  result  of  following  the  above  has  been  not  only  the 
ease  with  which  the  serious  errors  have  been  detected  and  kept  out, 
but  also  the  facility  and  certainty  with  which  large,  as  well  as  small 
shafts,  composed  of  one,  two,  and  three  pair  of  cranks,  together  with 
their  bearings,  have  been  produced  of  such  perfect  form  and  excel- 
lence that  the  surface  of  both  journal  and  bearing  is  made  up  of 
numerous  bearing  points,  equally  distributed,*  and  lying  close  to- 
gether. 

Moreover,  it  has  been  possible  with  such  a  condition  of  truth, 
to  run  with  very  close  adjustments,  the  clearances  ranging  from  the 
one  hundredth  to  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  of  an  inch. 
There  being  no  idle  surface,  this,  also,  has  been  done  without  heat- 
ing or  the  use  of  water  during  even  the  first  trial  of  the  engine,  and 
that  with  the  full  pressure  of  steam  upon  the  piston.  The  wear, 
also,  has  been  kept  down  to  quite  a  small  amount  Some  25,000 
nautical  miles  have  been  run  before  re-adjustment  has  been  neces- 
sary, and  135,000  before  the  wear  of  journal  and  bottom  box  com- 
bined has  amounted  to  the  one  fiftieth  of  an  inch. 


*  On  producing  True  Planes  or  Surfaces  in  MetaU,  by  Job.  Wliitworth,  Trans. 
British  Asso.  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Glasgow,  184C. 
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The  following,  it  may  not  be  without  interest  to  mention,  are 
the  names  of  some  of  tlie  vessels  fitted  with  shafts  produced  in  this 
way :  S.  S.  Mariposa,  Alameda,  San  Pahlo,  H.  F,  Dimock^  Eureka^ 
El  Paso,  El  Dorado,  Philadelphia^  and  yacht  Atalania. 

DI8CD8SION. 

Mr.  Wni,Ke7it, — I  observed  in  a  paper  recently  published,  which 
was  read  before  the  naval  architects  of  Great  Britain  in  reference 
to  flexible  shafts,  that  they  seem  to  think  over  there  the  way  to  keep 
a  shaft  in  line  is  to  have  it  flexible,  using  a  flexible  joint  in  two  or 
three  points  throughout  its  length. 

Mr.  See. — In  order  not  to  take  up  too  much  time  I  have  pur- 
posely left  out  of  the  paper  much  interesting  matter  in  my  posses- 
sion written  on  the  subject  of  the  crank  shaft,  and  confined  myself 
as  closely  as  possible  to  the  main  facts  of  the  improvement 

Flexible  shafting  has  been  proposed  as  a  means  to  relieve  crank 
and  propeller  shafting  from  the  strains  which  bring  about  break- 
downs. In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  presentation  before 
the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Institution  of  Naval  Architects  of  a 
paper  describing  a  shaft  of  this  kind,  some  considered  it  very 
doubtful  whether  such  a  shaft  would  work  properly  and  without  back 
lash.  It  was  stated  in  the  paper  that  ships  altered  their  forms,  but 
Mr.  Martell,  Chief  Surveyor  of  Lloyds,  said  "He  did  not  believe, 
and  was  unable  to  find  any  evidence  that  ships  altered  their  forms. 
Steel  ships  were  said  to  be  very  elastic,  but  such  vessels,  even  when 
of  the  lightest  scantlings  permitted  by  Lloyds,  had  no  difficulty 
with  their  shafts  when  the  machinery  was  of  first-class  workman- 
ship." Our  experience  under  the  new  system  has  not  only  demon- 
strated this,  but  has  shown  how  a  new  engine  with  shafts  and 
bearings  of  undoubted  truth  can  be  driven  to  the  utmost  without 
the  fear  of  hot  journals  or  the  need  of  water. 

Mr,  Kent. — Has  Mr.  See  found  any  benefit  from  the  use  of  hol- 
low shafts  such  as  are  made  by  Whitworth  \ 

Mr.  See. — We  have  not  tried  them  in  this  country,  but  they 
are  being  largely  used  in  Great  Britain,  that  form  being  partic- 
ularly applicable  to  the  after  length  of  propeller  shafting  of  high 
speed  screw  vessels,  such  as  the  new  English  cruisers,  where  the 
fineness  of  the  run  necessitates  a  greater  length  of  shafting  outside 
the  ship.  Intermediate  bearings  or  hangers  have  heretofore  been 
used  with  the  solid  shaft,  but  as  they  produce  considerable  i*esist- 
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the  eyes  of  each  pair  of  cranks  are  bored  to  receive  the  pin,  which 
is  tlien  forced  or  shrunk  in  and  keyed. 

The  main  bearings  of  the  engine  are  bored  out  and  the  mandrel 
dropped  into  them  to  detect  errors,  which  are  corrected,  after  which 
the  shaft  is  tested  and  made  true,  if  necessary,  by  dropping  it  into  the 
main  bearings,  which  are  now  used  as  an  external  cylindrical  face 
plate,  after  which  the  couplings  are  corrected  by  facing  Uiem  off 
with  power  or  by  liand,  while  the  shaft  is  revolved  in  the  main 
bearings. 

As  a  final  assurance  against  the  possibility  of  the  shaft  and  bear- 
ings being  out  of  line  when  in  operative  position,  the  mandrel  is 
again  applied  to  the  bearings  after  the  line  has  been  run  through 
them  and  the  bed  plate  securely  fastened  to  the  foundations.  In 
the  event  of  either  of  the  bearings  having  been  forced  out  of  shape 
or  position  in  screwing  down,  it  is  corrected  by  raising  or  lowering 
before  the  shaft  is  finally  dropped  into  place. 

The  several  operations  before  described  refer  more  particularly 
to  the  case  of  a  built-up  crank  shaft  When  a  solid  shaft  is  to  be 
dealt  with,  it  is,  after  being  turned,  tested  and  made  true  with  its 
own  bearings  after  they  have  been  perfected. 

The  practical  result  of  following  the  above  has  been  not  only  the 
ease  with  which  the  serious  errors  have  been  detected  and  kept  out, 
but  also  the  facility  and  certainty  with  which  large,  as  well  as  small 
shafts,  composed  of  one,  two,  and  three  pair  of  cranks,  together  with 
their  bearings,  have  been  produced  of  such  perfect  form  and  excel- 
lence that  the  surface  of  both  journal  and  bearing  is  made  up  of 
numerous  bearing  points,  equall}'  distributed,*  and  lying  dose  to- 
gether. 

Moreover,  it  has  been  possible  with  such  a  condition  of  truth, 
to  run  with  very  close  adjustments,  the  clearances  ranging  from  the 
one  hundredth  to  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  of  an  inch. 
There  being  no  idle  surface,  this,  also,  has  been  done  without  heat- 
ing or  the  use  of  water  during  even  the  first  trial  of  the  engine,  and 
that  with  the  full  pressure  of  steam  upon  the  piston.  The  wear, 
also,  has  been  kept  down  to  quite  a  small  amount  Some  25,000 
nautical  miles  have  been  run  before  re-adjustment  has  been  neces- 
sary, and  135,000  before  the  wear  of  journal  and  bottom  box  com- 
bined has  amounted  to  the  one  fiftieth  of  an  inch. 


*  On  producing  True  Planes  or  Surfaces  in  Metals,  by  Joa.  Whitworth,  Trans. 
British  Asso.  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Glasgow,  184C. 
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The  following,  it  may  not  be  without  interest  to  mention,  are 
the  names  of  some  of  the  vessels  fitted  with  shafts  produced  in  this 
way :  S.  S.  Mariposa,  Alameda,  San  Pahlo,  H,  F,  Dimock^  Eureka^ 
El  Paso,  El  Dorado,  Philadelphia^  and  yacht  Atalanta, 

DI8CD88ION. 

Mr.  Wrfi,Ke7it, — I  observed  in  a  paper  recently  published,  which 
was  read  before  the  naval  architects  of  Great  Britain  in  reference 
to  flexible  shafts,  that  they  seem  to  tliink  over  there  the  way  to  keep 
a  shaft  in  line  is  to  have  it  flexible,  using  a  flexible  joint  in  two  or 
three  points  throughout  its  length. 

Mr.  See. — In  order  not  to  take  up  too  much  time  I  have  pur- 
posely left  out  of  the  paper  much  interesting  matter  in  my  posses- 
sion written  on  the  subject  of  the  crank  shaft,  and  confined  myself 
as  closely  as  possible  to  the  main  facts  of  the  improvement 

Flexible  shafting  has  been  proposed  as  a  means  to  relieve  crank 
and  propeller  shafting  from  the  strains  which  bring  about  break- 
downs. In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  presentation  before 
the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Institution  of  Naval  Architects  of  a 
paper  describing  a  shaft  of  this  kind,  some  considered  it  very 
doubtful  whether  such  a  shaft  would  work  properly  and  without  back 
lash.  It  was  stated  in  the  paper  that  ships  altered  their  forms,  but 
Mr.  Martell,  Chief  Surveyor  of  Lloyds,  said  "He  did  not  believe, 
and  was  unable  to  find  any  evidence  that  ships  altered  their  forms. 
Steel  ships  were  said  to  be  very  elastic,  but  such  vessels,  even  when 
of  the  lightest  scantlings  permitted  by  Lloyds,  had  no  difficulty 
with  their  shafts  when  the  machinery  was  of  first-class  workman- 
ship." Our  experience  under  the  new  system  has  not  only  demon- 
strated this,  but  has  shown  how  a  new  engine  with  shafts  and 
bearings  of  undoubted  truth  can  be  driven  to  the  utmost  without 
the  fear  of  hot  journals  or  the  need  of  water. 

Mr.  Kent. — Has  Mr.  See  found  any  benefit  from  the  use  of  hol- 
low shafts  such  as  are  made  by  Whitworth  \ 

Mr.  See. — We  have  not  tried  them  in  this  country,  but  they 
are  being  largely  used  in  Great  Britain,  that  form  being  partic- 
ularly applicable  to  the  after  length  of  propeller  shafting  of  high 
speed  screw  vessels,  such  as  the  new  English  cruisers,  where  the 
fineness  of  the  run  necessitates  a  greater  length  of  shafting  outside 
the  ship.  Intermediate  bearings  or  hangers  have  heretofore  been 
used  with  the  solid  shaft,  but  as  they  produce  considerable  i*esist- 
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ance  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  their  iise,  which  has  been  possible  with 
the  hollow  shaft  by  making  it  of  enlarged  diameter,  with  bnt  little 
extra  weight,  and  yet  of  sufHcient  stiffness  to  run  nnsapported  be- 
tween the  stern  bracket  and  stern  tube.  They  have  been  made  in 
lengths  as  great  as  60  feet. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Taylor. — I  might  state  in  relation  to  hollow  shafts  that 
there  is  without  doubt  a  decided  advantage  in  making  shafts  hollow 
if  they  are  in  short  lengths,  and  if  they  are  made  of  steel,  for  the 
reason  that  the  best  grades  of  steel,  the  toughest  grades  of  steel,  can 
be  made  only  by  oil  tempering.  Almost  all  parts  of  guns  are  made 
in  this  way,  first  being  bored  and  then  oil  tempered,  and  annealed 
afterward.  The  quality  of  gun  steel  is  very  materially  improved 
by  oil  tempering  and  annealing.  If,  however,  the  shaft  is  solid, 
the  effect  of  the  oil  tempering  extends  but  a  short  distance  from  the 
surface,  and  the  improvement  in  the  steel  is  almost  inappreciable. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  in  order  to  get  the  benefit  of  oil  tempering, 
the  shaft  must  be  divided  into  short  sections,  so  that  it  can  be  dip- 
ped into  oil.  The  length  of  the  sections  will  depend  upon  the 
facilities  of  the  maker  for  oil  tempering,  but  I  do  not  think  that  in 
any  case  it  exceeds  40  to  45  feet. 

Mr.  Kent — I  think  that  the  reason  for  casting  the  shafts  hollow, 
is  a  much  more  important  one  than  either  the  lightening  of  the 
shaft  or  the  facility  of  oil  tempering.  In  Whitworth's,  at  Man- 
chester, they  cast  the  ingot  hollow  first,  then  they  forge  it  on  a 
mandrel  by  hydraulic  pressure.  In  casting  a  large  solid  ingot  the 
tendency  is  to  form  very  large  crystals  in  the  middle,  and  the 
tendency  of  the  hammer  work  is  not  to  improve  the  steel  but  fre- 
quently to  damage  it.  In  some  cases  it  is  believed  that  the  ham- 
mer really  ruins  the  steel,  unless  you  have  an  enormously  heavy 
hammer.  I  was  told  at  Whitworth's  four  years  ago  that  they  had 
made  seven  hundred  hollow  shafts  down  to  that  time,  and  not  one 
had  broken. 

Mr.  J.  W,  Cole. — I  think  the  demand  in  Europe  for  flexible  shafts 
arises  from  their  having  flexible  vessels.  There  was  a  case  came  to 
my  knowledge  in  December,  1863,  of  a  very  strong  vessel,  an 
Italian  iron-clad,  lie  de  Italia^  which  was  built  by  William  H. 
Webb,  armor-plated  three  inches,  I  think,  and  the  ribs,  as  I  remem- 
ber, were  twelve  inches  square  and  set  solid  from  stem  to  stem, 
side  by  side,  making  a  very  rigid,  strong  vessel.  This  vessel  having 
stood  the  maker's  test  at  the  dock  and  a  short  one  in  New  York  har- 
bor, was  taken  out  to  sea  by  the  Italian  admiral,  who,  not  understand- 
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ing  the  coast,  and  not  taking  the  pilot's  riflvice,  ran  ashore  at  Squan 
Beach.  Very  fortunately  it  landed  in  the  sand,  and  was  bedded 
there  several  hours,  and  after  being  hauled  oflE  by  wrecking  tugs, 
assisted  by  her  own  steam  capstan,  the  vessel  was  able,  when  once 
in  deep  water,  with  her  own  engines,  to  run  up  the  Jersey  coast 
and  into  New  York  harbor,  without  any  hot  journals,  tending  to 
prove  that  the  extreme  strength  of  the  vessel  brought  the  bearings 
again  into  line  and  they  worked  sufficiently  well  to  avoid  hot 
journals. 

Mr.  Taylor, — I  think  that  Mr.  Kent  is  mistaken  as  to  Whit- 
worth's  method  of  making  hollow  shafts.  I  understand  from  the 
Ordnance  officers  that  his  method  is  to  cast  the  ingot  solid,  bore  a 
hole  through  the  center,  which  removes  the  pipe  and  any  impurity 
which  may  have  collected  there,  and  then  forge  the  ingot  on  a 
mandrel.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  center  of  any  ingot  will 
invariably  be  "  piped  '■  to  a  certain  extent,  and  that  if  you  make  an 
annular  ingot,  with  a  core  in  its  center,  the  pipe  will  then  go  to  the 
center  of  the  annular  section,  that  is,  it  will  be  half  way  between 
the  surface  of  the  core  and  the  outside  of  the  ingot.  Therefore,  the 
practice  at  Whitworth's  at  present  is  to  cast  a  solid  ingot,  bore  the 
center  out  in  a  lathe,  which  removes  pipe  and  any  impurities  that 
may  have  collected  there,  and  then  draw  it  out  on  a  mandrel.  I 
think  Mr.  Kent  is  perfectly  right  in  stating  that  the  quality  of  the 
steel  is  greatly  improved  by  forging  on  a  mandrel.  The  metal  re- 
ceives much  more  thorough  working  than  if  it  is  forged  from  the 
outside  alone. 

Mr,  J,  F,  Hdlmcay, — The  question  of  flexible  shafts,  and  particu- 
larly of  flexible  vessels,  has  a  significance  on  these  Western  lakes, 
perhaps  to  a  greater  degree  than  elsewhere,  as  we  have  here  vessels 
which  are  particularly  flexible.  In  the  earlier  propellers  on  the 
lakes  the  engines  had  single  cranks,  and  the  shafts  were  joined  by 
flange  couplings  bolted  together.  The  inequalities  in  the  alignment 
of  the  vessel  due  to  load  or  otherwise  were  transmitted  to  that 
shaft,  and  through  the  single  crank  without  any  great  difficulty, 
although  we  cannot  say  as  Mr.  See  says,  that  we  never  had  any  hot 
journals ;  but  with  the  introduction  of  larger  engines  and  double 
crank  shafts,  there  came  a  difficulty  about  keeping  the  couplings 
on  the  shaft,  and  a  difficulty  in  keeping  the  crank  shafts  from 
breaking;  and  in  order  to  obviate  that,  the  first  plan  was  to  put  in 
clutch  couplings  between  the  inboard  and  the  outboard  shaft.  They 
answered  very  well,  except  that  after  being  used  awhile,  there  was  a 
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good  deal  of  lost  motion  in  them,  and  tliey  got  to  bo  very  noisy  nnd 
very  troiibleaome.  Tlie  next  advance  in  that  respect  was  to  put  in 
a.nniverBal  joint  conpling,  and  I  think  they  are  now  universally 
need  in  all  large  engines.  This  coupling  allows  for  the  bending  of 
the  vessel  while  loading  and  unloading,  wliich  amonnte  to  consid- 
erable, as  well  nB  the  torsion  and  bending  of  the  vessel  in  a  sea-way 
while  at  the  same  time  it  obviates  any  difficulty  of  baok  laehing,  ae 
we  use  a  wedge  with  whit^h  to  take  np  the  lost  motion  in  the  conp- 
lings.  This  hae  been  found  in  Western  practice  to  l>e  the  very  best 
thing  we  can  do  in  mnrine  engines  which  have  double  crank-slmfts. 
1  believe  there  is  now  very  little  difficulty  except  from  imperfect 
manufacturing  of  the  crank-shafts  and  from  the  torsion  of  the 
shaft,  and  the  bending  back  and  forward  to  which  all  double 
cranks  are  liable,  and  which,  after  long  use,  usually  pi-oves  destruc- 
tive. 

The  C/iairinan.—yf  ]iAt  is  the  location  of  the  coupling  i 

Jfr.  HoUoway. — You  will  understand  in  the  marine  engines  on 
the  lakes  the  outboard  shaft  is  much  the  longest  shaft,  being  usually 
two-tliirds  of  tlie  whole  length  of  the  shaft,  and  our  practice  is,  to 
put  the  coupling  just  aft  of  the  main  journal,  leaving  room  only  for 
the  eccentrics,  and  all  the  bending  of  the  shaft  takes  place  at  that 
point. 

Mr.  Walkei: — In  reference  to  what  Mr.  Kent  has  said,  and  for  a 
yielding  vessel,  flexibility  should  be  allowed  in  the  couplings,  so 
that  the  yielding  of  vessel  may  be  HCcommodated  without  detriment 
to  the  bearings  or  shafts. 

This  illustration  (Fig.  260)  shows  a  recent  iuvention  of  Mr.  Peter 
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Brotherhood,  London,  England,  which  I  understand  has  already 
been  used  on  vessels.     It  would  be  proper  to  have  all  the  beariDgs 
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in  line  when  the  vessel  is  at  rest,  but  when  the  vessel  yields  at  sea 
this  flexible  coupling  will  no  doubt  allow  for  such  yielding  without 
detriment  to  the  bearings.  To  get  the  full  benefit  of  this  coupling 
there  should  not  be  any  intermediate  bearings. 

Mr,  See. — All  of  these  appliances  are  wholly  to  allow  for  irregu- 
larities  in  the  bearings,  and  not  to  help  errors  in  the  main  journals 
or  crank-pin.  If  any  slackness  is  allowed  in  the  main  bearings, 
the  shaft  by  a  flexible  coupling  is  allowed  to  accommodate  itself  to 
a  high  or  low  bearing,  and  the  crank  pin  will  be  thrown  out  of  line. 
Also,  if  the  shaft  after  being  turned  should,  when  released  from  the 
lathe,  either  open  or  close  in  the  gap  between  the  cranks  at  the 
center  of  the  shaft  so  as  to  destroy  the  axial  coincidence,  the  pin 
will  change  its  relationship  to  its  box  at  each  revolution  of  the 
shaft.  In  all  of  these  cases  the  surfaces  presented  for  wear  will  be 
untrue.  The  main  bearings  if  not  true  will  give  trouble,  but  the 
untruth  of  the  crank-pin  gives  greater  and  is  raorediflScult  to  reach. 
The  principle  aimed  at  in  the  improved  method  is  to  start  out  with 
perfect  form  and  alignment  of  both  shafting  and  l>earings.  If  this 
is  done  they  will  remain  in  such  a  condition  for  a  great  while. 
This  we  have  ascertained  through  the  use  of  the  gauges  which,  before 
the  vessel  left  the  yard,  were  fitted  to  each  journal.  These  gauges 
arc  made  so  as  to  be  guided  on  the  top  and  between  the  inside  faces 
of  the  pedestals  and  to  touch  the  top  and  sides  of  the  journals. 
At  stated  periods  the  caps  are  lifted,  the  gauges  applied,  and  the 
amount  of  wear  correctly  measured.  It  was  in  this  way  that  the 
wear  in  the  journals  of  the  vessel  which  had  j'un  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  thousiind  miles  was  ascertained. 

The  Chairman. — Mr.  See's  paper  is  another  illustration  of  the  fact 
which  we  are  seeing  all  the  time,  that  the  tendency  of  modem  prac- 
tice is  to  high-class  workmanship  cures  many  of  the  troubles  that  we 
have  had  to  contend  with.  Apparently  the  simple  statement  of 
Mr.  See's  paper  is  that  perfect  workmanship  will  give  perfect  results 
and  no  heating. 

Mr.  G.  H,  Bahcoch. — There  is  a  method  of  determining  whether  a 
crank-pin  is  true  or  not  which  I  think  may  not  be  perfectly  familiar 
to  all  of  you.  The  point  is  how  we  shall  determine  after  the  crank 
is  made  whether  the  pin  is  in  line  with  the  bearings  or  not  A 
gauge  to  lay  over  and  measure  is  necessarily  inadequate,  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  liable  to  spring  unless  it  is  extremely  large,  and 
also  because  its  bearing  upon  the  crank  pin  itself  is  so  very  short. 
A  way  which  has  been  used  more  or  less  is  to  place  the  connecting 
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rod  upon  the  pin,  key  it  up  snugly  and  mark  at  the  further  end  of 
the  connecting  rod  its  position.  Then  turning  the  crank  pin  a  half 
revolution,  let  the  connecting  rod  stand  in  the  same  direction  as 
before,  key  up  snug  and  mark  again.  If  these  marks  coincide  or 
are  parallel  the  crank  pin  is  necessarily  in  line  with  the  shaft.  The 
difference  of  the  alignment  is  multiplied  many  times  by  the  length 
of  the  connecting  rod,  and  then  doubled  by  turning  the  crank  over, 
so  that  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  very  accurately  by  that  means  how 
true  the  crank  pin  is  with  the  jonrnals. 

M7\  J.  K  SweeL — The  device  described  by  Mr.  Babcock  wonld  not 
answer  our  purpose.  If  the  shoulder  where  the  box  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  crank  is  not  true  then  the  result  will  not  be  true,  or  if 
the  face  of  the  box  is  not  kept  to  one  side  of  the  crank,  then  we  will 
not  have  a  true  result. 

Mr,  Babcock. — I  do  no  quite  understand  the  criticism. 

Mr,  Sweet. — If  the  connecting  rod  is  carried  tight  np  to  one 
shoulder,  and  that  shoulder  is  spiral  or  at  an  angle  with  the  crank, 
the  result  will  not  be  true. 

Mr.  Bahcock. — If  the  box  is  accurately  fitted  to  the  pin  and 
snugly  keyed,  the  shoulder  has  no  influence  on  the  result  except  to 
move  the  rod  bodily  to  one  side.  This  is  shown  by  the  marks  be- 
ing parallel  but  not  coincident. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Minot — If  the  pin  is  not  true,  what  then  ? 

Mr.  Babcock. — I  did  not  propose  to  describe  a  method  of  making 
a  crank,  but  of  testing  it  after  it  was  made. 

Mr.  Oberlin  Smith. — I  want  to  ask  why  crank  pins  of  that  kind 
have  not  been  made  spherical,  swelling  up  to  a  bulbous  form  in  the 
center.     Is  there  any  practical  difficulty  in  the  way  ? 

Mr.  See. — The  next  thing  to  find  out  is  whether  the  globe  is 
true. 

M7\  Babcock. — That  was  done  a  great  many  years  ago  upon  the 
Lakes  by  Erastus  W.  Smith.  One  time  I  thought  that  a  matter 
of  importance,  and  I  patented  a  globular  box  in  a  spherically 
bored  connecting  rod  in  such  a  way  that  it  would  give  to  the  in- 
equalities of  the  crank  pin.  But  I  laid  it  aside  as  one  of  the  foolish 
notions  of  youth  long  ago. 

Mr.  Minot. — I  do  not  see  any  difficulty  in  making  a  crank  of  that 
kind  and  making  it  true.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  good  workman  can 
make  a  large  crank  just  as  well  as  a  small  one.  Many  cranks  are 
bored  under  a  drill,  perhaps  a  hanging  drill — something  of  that  kind 
— and  there  is  nothing  true  about  it.   Now,  if  yon  have  a  good  lathe 
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which  is  trae,  and  have  a  man  that  knows  how  to  handle  it,  I  see  no 
trouble  in  making  a  crank  reasonably  true.  I  do  not  mean  perfect, 
because  I  do  not  suppose  we  have  got  to  that  yet.  I  do  not  see  the 
use  of  using  the  connecting  rod  to  find  out  if  it  is  true,  when  it 
doesn't  do  us  any  good  when  we  do  find  it  out  If  your  centers  are 
proper!}^  located  and  the  right  distance  apart,  I  see  no  trouble  in 
making  a  good  job  in  this  way  and  getting  the  pin  true. 

Mr,  Nagle. — Will  Mr.  Babcock  state  what  serious  errors  he  has 
discovered  in  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Babcock. — I  cannot  say  how  serious  errors  have  been  dis- 
covered in  that  way,  but  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  a  new 
construction.  For  instance,  in  a  case  where  a  crank  had  been  fur- 
nished by  another  party,  we  wished  to  determine  whether  it  was  suf- 
ficiently accurate  for  use. 

Mr,  Schuhmann. — The  method  described  by  Mr.  Babcock  not 
only  shows  whether  the  crank  pin  is  in  line  but  it  also  shows 
whether  the  brass  boxes  are  bored  square.  In  making  this  test  on  a 
large  vertical  engine,  the  crank  pin  of  which  ran  hot,  I  dis(;onnected 
the  cross-head  end  and  keyed  up  the  crank  end  to  take  up  lost  motion, 
and  found  the  connecting  rod  about  one  inch  and  a  half  out  of  line 
with  the  cross-head  brass;  as  it  leaned  to  the  same  side  on  top  and 
bottom  center  it  proved  that  the  crank  pin  was  in  line  but  that  the 
brass  box  had  not  been  bored  square ;  after  correcting  the  error  in 
the  brass  box  the  crank  pin  ran  cold. 

Mr.  O,  M.  Bond. — I  might  say  that  it  is  generally  customary,  if 
the  work  requires  even  ordinary  accuracy,  to  have  some  means  of  in- 
specting it,  and  I  should  think  that  Mr.  Babcock's  plan  would  be  a 
good  one.  It  is  customary  to  use  gauges  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
finished  work,  however  carefully  carried  out  in  detail,  and  I  think 
it  might  be  well  to  subject  such  work  to  the  test  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Babcock,  as  a  guaranty  that  it  had  been  properly  done. 

Mr.  Oberlin  Smith. — I  do  not  know  how  foolish  Mr.  Babcock's 
youth  was,  but  he  evidently  misunderstood  me  about  that  spherical 
arrangement.  I  should  not  think  it  would  be  very  sensible  to  have 
the  box  wabble  around  in  the  connecting  rod  when  it  could  he  put 
firmly  in  in  the  usual  way  and  do  cUl  its  moving  upon  the  crank 
pin.  I  meant  to  have  the  crank  pins  spherical.  The  trouble  of 
alignment  is  by  such  a  device  left  out  entirely.  It  would  align  it- 
self all  the  time.  I  think  the  difficulty  of  such  crank  shafts  getting 
made  out  of  line  is  probably  due  in  many  cases  to  the  deflection  of 
the  shaft  by  its  own  weight.  In  such  heavy  long  work,  even  if  it 
34 
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is  laid  out  accumtely,  the  flexure  of  the  shaft  by  its  own  weight 
when  in  the  lathe  will  sometimes  make  a  marked  difference  in  the 
final  result. 

Mr.  See. — I  might  add  in  closing,  that  Messrs.  Sir  J.  Whitworth 
&  Co.  have  in  their  display  at  the  Liverpool  Exhibition  the  longitu- 
dinal section  of  a  hollow  ingot* 
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CCXU. 

ON  THE  RELATIVE  ECONOMY  OF  VENTILATION  BY 
HE  A  TED  CHIMNEYS  AND  VENTILA  TION 

BY  FANS. 

BY  W.  P.  TBOWBBIOGB,  NBV  TORK  CITY. 

Of  the  various  modes  of  producing  the  air-currents  by  which 
vitiated  air  is  removed  from  chambers,  halls,  or  working  places,  and 
fresh  or  pure  air  simultaneously  introduced,  involving  the  processes 
of  ventilation,  the  heated  chimney  is  the  most  common  ;  although 
it  is  generally  recognized  that  where  large  volumes  of  air  are  to  be 
»ioved  against  considerable  passive  or  frictional  resistances,  the 
iise  of  the  fan  or  blower  is  theoretically  the  most  economical. 

The  following  investigation  has  been  undertaken  with  a  view  of 
establishing  the  exact  theoretical  relation  between  these  two  modes 
of  ventilation,  as  far  as  economy  of  heat  is  concerned,  and  inci- 
dentally to  determine,  as  far  as  the  uncertain  elements  of  the 
question  may  permit,  tiie  circumstances  under  which  either  of 
tliese  methods  may  advantageously  be  employed  in  preference  to 
the  other;  it  being  understood  that  the  ventilation  of  public  build- 
ings, mines,  suites  of  rooms,  or  single  large  rooms  are  all  included 
in  the  problem. 

It  is  assumed  that  since  air  is  everywhere  present  at  the  earth's 
surface,  ordinary  ventilation  is  accomplished  by  a  simple  movement 
of  air,  all  portions  of  which  exist  under  the  same  pressure  before 
motion  begins :  and  that  therefore  the  problem  does  not  involve 
the  lifting  of  the  air  through  a  determined  height.  The  resistance 
to  motion,  or  the  forces  to  be  overcome,  are  then  the  frictional  re- 
sistances of  the  passages  through  which  the  air  flows,  and  the  in- 
ertia  of  the  air  put  in  motion.  The  expression  "frictional  resist- 
ances "  is  to  be  understood  as  implying  all  those  resistances  which 
oppose  or  obstruct  the  motions  of  fluids  through  conduits  or  chan- 
nels, and  which  are  usually  expressed  in  terms  of  the  height  due 
to  the  actual  velocity  of  flow,  or  are  proportional  to  the  square  of 
the  actual  velocity  of  flow. 
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The  work  per  second  necessary  to  overcome  these  resistances  may 
be  expressed  by  the  weight  which  flows  per  second  multiplied  by 
the  head  or  height  of  a  column  of  fluid  wliich,  expressed  in  terms  of 
the  velocity  of  flow,  represents  the  total  resistances.  The  frictional 
head  for  a  given  condition  of  things — a  given  conduit  and  pas- 
sages— is  usually  expressed  by  a  constant  depending  on  the  length, 
form,  and  dimensions  of  the  conduit  and  passages,  multiplied  by 
the  head  due  to  the  velocity  of  flow;  or  by  an  expression  having 
the  form 

F —  • 

The  work  performed  in  putting  a  weight  of  air  represented  by 
w  in  motion  with  a  velocity  v  per  second  will  be,  therefore, 

If  there  are  no  resistances  except  those  due  to  the  inertia  of  the 
moving  masses  of  air  the  constant  quantity  T^disappears^  and  the  work 

will  be  that  represented  by  'M?  ^ the  living  force  or  actual  en- 

ergy  imparted  to  the  air  per  second. 

In  any  investigation  having  for  its  object  tjie  relatiye  economy 
of  the  methods  of  putting  the  same  quantity  of  air  in  movement 
per  second,  through  the  same  channels,  and  with  the  same  velocity, 

it  will  be  sufficient,  therefore,  to  consider  the  work  w  -^  since  the 

work  performed  per  second  in  both  cases  must  be  the  same  whether 
the  frictional  resistances  are  considered  or  not. 

It  is  further  to  be  remarked,  that  by  whatever  means  air  is  put 
in  motion  under  the  circumstances  which  we  are  considering,  the 
process  consists  in  a  reduction  of  pressure  at  one  point,  whether  a 
fan  or  a  heated  chimney  be  used,  which  creates  an  unbalanced 
head  in  the  surrounding  air,  and  a  consequent  flow  to  the  point  of 
reduced  pressure. 

This  unbalanced  pressure  per  square  foot  of  section  produced  by 
a  heated  chimney  is  represented  by  the  expression : 

(1.)  V  =  S.  (A  -  2>e), 

in  which  ZT  represents  the  height  of  the  chimney,  D^  the  weight 
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per  cnbic  foot  of  the  external  air,  and  D^  the  weight  per  cubic  foot 
of  chimney  air. 

The  height  of  a  column  of  fluid,  wliether  of  chimney  air,  exter- 
nal air,  water,  or  mercury,  which  would  represent  this  pressure  is 
found  by  dividing  the  above  value  of  p  by  the  density  of  the  fluid; 
thus, 

T^  and  T^  representing  the  absolute  temperatures  of  the  chimney 
air  and  the  external  air  respectively. 

In  this  last  expression  H  [-^-pp — ^  j  represents  the  height  of  a 

ciolnmn  of  air  of  a  uniform  density  B^^  which  by  its  weight  would 
give  a  pressure  per  square  foot  represented  by  P. 

The  velocity  with  which  air  would  flow  into  a  space  under  this 
;pre8sure  is 

(3.)  v  =  ^%gH.{^^^p). 

The  work  per  second  produced  by  the  chimney  for  each  square 
:f  oot  of  cross-section  will  be 

(4.)  W=pv  =  D,v.H  (^-^^) • 

Substituting  the  value  of  v  from  (3)  we  have 


(5.)  Tr=  D^V  2y  H\(^'  y  ^^y     .    .    .     foot  lbs. 

This  is  the  work  per  second  in  foot  pounds  accomplished  by  the 
expenditure  of  heat  in  heating  the  air  of  the  chimney,  and  thus 
producing  motion. 

The  quantity  of  heat  thus  expended  is  represented  by  the  ex- 
pression 

(6.)  Q=D,v.c^{T,-T:)j 


in  which  Q  is  expressed  in  units  of  heat,  D^  v  represents  the  weight 
of  air  which  passes  through  each  square  foot  of  cross-section  per 
second,  and  {T^  —  T^)  the  number  of  degrees  through  which  this 
air  has  been  heated,  and  c^  the  specific  heat  of  air  under  constant 
pressure. 
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If  we  substitute  again  iu  this  expression  the  value  of  v  taken 
from  (3)  we  have 


(7.)  (2  =  A  c,\/ ^  H^^^-^^. 

This  expression  represents  the  heat  units  expended  in  heating  the 
air  of  the  chimney  to  produce  the  velocity  v  in  the  chimney. 

The  heat  f uniished  may  be  supplied  by  a  furnace  at  the  base  of 
the  chimney,  the  heated  products  of  combustion  from  which  mingle 
with  the  air  which  enters  the  base  of  the  chimney ;  by  a  system  of 
steam  pipes  which  heat  the  air  by  contact  as  it  passes  through  or 
among  them,  or  by  any  other  mode  which  will  accomplish  the  re- 
sult. If  a  fire  or  furnace  be  employed,  as  in  mines,  in  such  a  way 
that  the  dissipation  or  loss  of  heat  from  the  furnace  is  prevented, 
the  efficiency  of  the  furnace  may  be  considered  unity. 

Under  this,  the  most  favorable  circumstance  for  the  efficiency  of 
the  chimney,  equation  (7)  gives  the  total  heat  generated  and 
available. 

In  ventilation  by  a  fan  or  blower  driven  by  a  steam  engine,  the 
heat  expended  to  produce  the  same  velocity,  or  the  same  discharge 
and  renewal  of  air,  will  depend  on  the  efficiency  of  the  steam  boiler 
and  engine,  the  efficiency  of  the  fan  or  blower,  and  the  loss  by 
friction  in  the  apparatus. 

If  we  consider  the  efficiency  of  the  boiler  and  engine  to  be  one- 
tenth,  the  efficiency  of  the  fan  five-tenths,  and  the  loss  from  friction 
two-tenths,  or  the  efficiency  as  regards  friction  eight-tenths,  the  re- 
sulting efficiency  of  the  whole  apparatus  will  be 

E=  .1  X  .5  X  .8  =  .04  or  ^. 

The  work  performed  by  the  heated  chimney  to  produce  the 
velocity  v^  and  for  each  square  foot  of  crosensection  was  found  to  be 
equation  (5) 


(8.)  W 


=  Z)e/2^^*(^^T-^)'    .    .    .     infootlbe. 


To  i)roduce  the  same  ifrork  by  a  fan  whose  efficiency  is  ^,  twen- 
ty.five  times  this  amount  of  work  must  be  expended  in  equivalent 

heat  units.     He  ace  the  number  of  heat  units  to  be  expended  will  be 


(9.)  Q^  =^^  De  \/lg  ^•(^^^^)', 
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the  secoud  member  being  divided  by  772  to  transform  its  value  in 
foot  lbs.  to  its  value  in  heat  units.  The  relative  quantities  of  heat 
expended  by  the  chimney  and  fan,  or  the  relative  eflBciency  under 
the  conditions  assumed,  will  then  be 


(10.) 


Q-  _  772 


>-^^^i^y 


'Q 


Or 


ff 


~Q       772.  (?p  2\  "  7.36  TJ 


the  value  of  Cp  being  0.238. 

If  we  suppose  the  temperature  of  the  external  air  to  be  60**  F., 
t:l^e  value  of  T^  will  be  519.4,  and 

(11.)  ^-'     ^ 


Q      3817.59 

This  expression  shows  that  the  relative  efficiency  depends  only 
Ti  the  height  of  tlie  chimney,  and  in  no  way  on  the  differences  of 
^^mperatures  within  and  without  the  chimney.     For  a  chimney  one 
undred  feet  high  the  efficiencies  will  be  as  1  to  38.17;  or, 

^  ""38.17' 

liowing  that  the  chimney  requires  an  expenditure  of  heat  thirty- 
ight  times  greater  than  the  fan.  For  a  chimney  500  feet  high, 
^he  fan  will  be  7.6  more  efficient. 

If  the  chimney  be  heated  by  steam  pipes  at  its  base  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  boiler  and  pipes  must  be  taken  into  consideration, 
snaking  a  result  still  more  unfavorable  for  the  chimney. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  small  quantities  of  air  are  moved,  re- 
quiring only  a  fraction  of  a  horse-power,  or  one  or  two  horse-pow- 
ers, to  drive  a  fan,  these  powers  being  produced  by  a  small  engine 
and  boiler  employed  solely  for  this  purpose,  the  efficiency  of  the 
mechanical  apparatus,  would  probably  be  much  less  than  ^,  a  con- 
dition of  things  unfavorable  to  the  fan. 

We  may  now  inquire  under  what  circumstances  the  chimney 
might  be  advantageously  employed  instead  of  the  fan. 

In  all  cases  of  moderate  ventilation  of  rooms  or  buildings  where 
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as  a  condition  of  health  or  comfort  the  air  must  be  heated  before  it 
enters  the  rooms,  and  spontaneous  ventilation  is  produced  by  the 
passage  of  this  heated  air  upwards  through  vertical  flues,  the  ef- 
ficiency of  this  mode  of  ventilation  is  evidently  unity ;  that  is  to 
say,  no  special  heat  is  required  for  ventilation;  and  if  suck  ventUa- 
tion  he  sufficient^  the  process  is  faultless  as  far  as  cost  is  concerned. 
This  is  a  condition  of  things  which  may  be  realized  in  most  dwell- 
ing-houses, and  in  many  halls,  school-rooms,  and  public  buildings, 
provided  inlet  and  outlet  flues  of  ample  cross-section  be  provided, 
and  the  heated  air  be  properly  distributed. 

If,  starting  from  this  condition  of  things,  we  suppose  a  more 
active  ventilation  to  be  demanded,  but  such  as  requires  the  smallest 
amount  of  power,  the  cost  of  this  power,  when  the  wages  of  a 
skilled  mechanic  are  taken  into  account,  may  quite  outweigh  the 
advantages  of  the  fan  in  fuel.  There  are  many  cases  in  which 
steam  pipes  in  the  base  of  a  chimney,  requiring  absolutely  no  care 
or  attention,  may  be  preferable  to  mechanical  ventilation,  on  the 
ground  of  cost,  and  trouble  of  attendance,  repairs,  and  mainte- 
nance. There  is  quite  a  wide  field  for  the  employment  of  heated 
chimneys  for  ventilation  before  a  limit  is  reached  when  the  fan  be- 
comes indispensable,  even  when  economy  alone  is  considered  ;  and 
this  field  becomes  more  extended,  when  convenience,  saving  of 
time,  and  personal  care  and  attention  influence  a  choice. 

Ventilation  by  chimneys  is  disadvantageous  under  one  point  of 
view  in  any  case,  viz. :  the  difficulty  of  accelerating  the  ventilation 
at  will  when  larger  quantities  of  air  are  needed  in  emergencies. 

The  fan  or  blower  possesses  the  advantage  in  this  respect  that 
by  increasing  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  fan  the  head  or 
pressure  is  increased,  the  law  being  that  the  total  head  produced  is 
equal  (in  centrifugal  fans)  to  twice  the  height  duo  to  the  velocity 
of  the  extremities  of  the  blades,  or 

11=  —  approximately  in  practice. 

In  mines  it  is  evident  that  to  produce  by  a  chimney  the  same 
ventilation  as  that  produced  by  a  fan  with  the  same  economy  of 
fuel  the  ui)-ca8t  sliaft  must  be  very  deep.  Taking  into  considera- 
tion the  wages  of  an  engineer  employed  to  run  a  large  fan  and  the 
cost  of  maintenance  and  repairs,  it  might  happen,  however,  that  a 
mine  of  moderate  depth,  where  the  galleries  are  large  and  the  re- 
sistances consequently  small,  could  be  efficiently  ventilated  by  a 
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famace  and  chimney,  at  no  greater  expense  than  is  required  for 
the  fan. 

It  is  worth  while  to  consider  in  this  connection  the  rate  at  which 
the  expenditure  of  heat  increases  in  chimney  ventilation  when  for 
the  same  channels  of  flow  it  is  desirable  to  accelerate  the  velocity 
by  increasing  the  heat  of  the  chimney.  Equation  (3)  gives  the 
volume  of  flow  per  unit  of  section  of  the  chimney,  in  terms  of  the 
height  of  the  chimney  and  the  interior  and  exterior  temperatures. 
For  the  same  height  H^  the  vohime  of  flow  per  second  is  propor- 
tional to  the  square  root  of  the  difference  of  temperatures. 

Equation  (7)  gives  the  expenditure  of  heat  for  the  same  height 
fl;  and  for  the  same  difference  of  temperatures.  The  height  5"  re- 
maining constant,  the  expenditure  of  heat  is  proportional  to  the 
square  root  of  the  cube  of  the  difference  of  temperatures. 

The  first  formula  is  equivalent  to  the  following: 


V 


=  CV2\-T,, 


^nd  the  second  to 


Q=CW{T,-T,r 


<7  and  C*  being  constants. 

If  in  these  formulas  we  make  {T^  —  T^  successively  9,  16,  26, 
S6,  49,  64,  81,  we  have  the  following  results: 


Diflerencefi  of  Temperature. 

Volame». 

Heat  expended. 

9^ 

C  X  8 

c  X   a? 

16" 

C  X  4 

C  X     64 

25" 

C  X  5 

C  X  125 

36° 

C  X  6 

C  X  ai6 

49" 

C  X  7 

C  X  848 

64 

C  X  8 

C  X  512 

81 

C  X  9 

C  X  729 

This  sliows  that  as  tlie  volume  (or  velocity)  is  increased  by  in- 
creasing the  difference  of  temperature,  the  expenditure  of  heat 
increases  as  the  cubes  of  tlie  volumes. 

Economy  of  heat  requires,  therefore,  that  the  velocity  shall  be 
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kept  small  and  increase  of  voluyne  obtained  by  enlai^ng  the  chim- 
ney and  the  cliannels  or  conduits  through  which  the  air  passes. 
Moreover,  since  the  resistances  from  friction  diminish  in  rapid  pro- 
portion as  the  channels  are  enlarged,  and  more*of  the  total  head 
produced  by  the  chimney  becomes  available  to  create  the  velocity 
of  flow,  an  additional  advantage  in  large  crossHsections  for  the 
chimney  and  conduits* is  secured. 

The  same  laws  of  expenditure  of  heat  hold  for  the  fan  or  blower, 
the  expenditures  of  heat  increasing  for  the  same  conduit  as  the  cube 
of  the  velocity  of  flow.  This  is,  in  fact,  a  general  law  for  all  cases 
where  work  is  performed  under  such  circumstancos  that  the  resist- 
ances are  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  velocity  of  motion.  In 
such  cases  the  resistance  being  (^=  O.  v^)  a  constant  multiplied  by 
the  square  of  the  velocity,  the  work  performed  per  second  will  be 
proportional  to  the  cube  of  the  velocity 

F=  Ev  =  6V. 

It  often  happens  that  for  a  paiticular  chimney  and  channels  of 
flow  the  ventilation  becomes  insutiicient,  and  instead  of  increasing 
the  heat  in  the  chimney  with  a  large  additional  expenditure  of  fuel, 
a  fan  is  introduced  to  take  the  place  of  the  chimney  ventilation. 

The  relative  efficiency  =  Q  aq^ ^i-^,  and  the  application  of  this  law 

of  the  proportion  of  heat  expended  to  the  velocity  of  discharge, 
enables  us  to  ascertain  to  what  limit  such  a  substitution  of  a  fan  for 
a  chimney  may  be  carried  before  the  cost  of  the  fan  exceeds  the 
cost  of  the  furnace  ventilation. 

In  the  above  equation  of  efficiency,  if  the  chimney  is  100  feet 
high  the  fan  will  be  38  times  more  efficient  than  the  chimney,  and 
the  table  sliows  that  the  velocity  of  flow  by  the  fan  may  be  quad- 
rupled before  the  cost  exceeds  that  of  the  chimney.  If  the  chim- 
ney is  200  feet  high  the  fan  will  be  19  times  more  efficient  than  the 
chimney,  and  the  velocity  of  flow  may  be  inci^eased  to  a  little  more 
than  two  and  a  half  times  that  which  was  produced  by  the  chimney 
before  the  cost  by  the  fan  exceeds  that  by  the  chimney.  For  a 
chimney  500  feet  high  the  velocity  by  a  substituted  fan  conld 
hardly  be  made  twice  that  produced  by  the  chimney  before  the 
cost  of  the  fan  with  increased  ventilation  should  exceed  that  of  the 
chimney.  The  question  might  then  turn  upon  the  advisability  of 
getting  the  increase  by  additional  heat  in  the  chimney  even  with  a 
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laar^'«  proportional  additioDal  expenditure  of  fuel  4  the  cost  of  at- 
ing  and  maintaining  the  fan  becoming  an  important  element 
tlie  problem. 

is  quite  evident  that  for  the  fan  as  well  as  for  the  chimney 
velocities  and  large  conduits  are  favorable  to  economy. 
The  following  records  of  experiments  are  furnished  in  connection 
i  till  this  paper  as  a  contribution  from  Mr.  Geo.  A.  Suter,  M.  E.,  a 
l^r^duate  of  the  School  of  Mines,  junior  member  of  the  Society,  and 
rio-vv  engineer  for  the  New  York  Exhaust  Ventilator  Company. 


1 


SC20BD  OF  ExPKRIMEirro  MADE  WITH  THE  BlAOKMAST  PaN  BY*Mb.  GeO.  A.  SUTEE, 
M.  £.,  TO  DETEEMINE  THE  TOLUlfES  OF  ADt  DELrYEBED  UNDEB  YABIOUS  CON- 
DinONS,  AND  THE  POWEB  B£<2UIBED. 


per 
SQte. 


^50 
440 
584 
612 


840 
458 
580 

627 


840 
480 
584 
570 


880 
487 
516 


Cnbic  feet 
of  Ail  de- 
livered per 
Minote. 

Hone- 
power. 

Water- 
gauge. 

Inches. 

35797 
82575 
41929 
47756 

0.65 
2.29 
4.42 

7.41 

20872 
26660 
81649 
86548 

0.76 
1.99 
8.86 
6.47 

9988 
18017 
17018 
18649 

1.13 
8  17 
6.07 

8.46 

0.28 
0.47 
0.75 
0.87 

8899 
10071 
11157 

1.81 
8.27 
6.00 

0.26 
0.45 
0.75 

Nature  of  the  Bxperlmente. 


[Drawing  ^ir  throagli  80  feet  of  48-mcli 
diameter  pipe  on  inlet  side  of  the  fan. 


i  Forcing  air  throagh  80  feet  of  48-incIi 
diameter  pipe  on  outlet  side  of  tbe  fan. 

[Drawing  air  throagh  80  feet  of  48-incb 
pipe  on  inlet  side  of  the  fan — the  pipe 
being  obstructed  bj  a  diaphragm  of 
cheesecloth. 


)  Forcing  air  throagh  80  feet  of  48-inch  pipe 
>  on  oatlet  side  of  fan — the  pipe  being  ob- 
)      structed  by  adiaphragniof  cbeese-cloth. 


The  experiments  were  made  by  him  with  great  care,  the  power 
f  the  engine  driving  the  fan  having  been  determined  by  the  steam- 
engine  indicator,  and  the  vohimes  of  air  delivered  having  been 
^^arefully  determined  at  the  same  time  by  an  anemometer. 

The  fan  employed  was  a  Blackman  fan,  belonging  to  the  class  of 

f^isc  fans,  four  feet  diameter,  and  the  experimental  apparatus  was 

^o  arranged  that  the  air  was  drawn  and  forced  alternately  through 

a  metallic  tube  30  feet  long  and  four  feet  diameter ;  the  fan  being 

mounted  at  one  end  of  the  tube. 

In  the  first  two  sets  of  experiments  the  only  resistance  to  the 
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flow  of  the  air  was  the  frictional  resistance  of  the  tube  and  fan 
passages,  and  the  resistance  caused  by  tlie  contracted  vein  at  the 
entrance.  In  the  second  two  sets  the  passage  of  the  air  was  ob- 
structed by  a  diaphragm  of  cheese-cloth  placed  within  the  tube; 
and  this  additional  resistance  was  ascertained  by  a  water-gange  in 
the  usual  way.  The  table  of  experiments  is  useful  for  determin- 
ing the  horse-power  required  for  given  volumes  of  air  discharged 
with  this  class  of  fans,  under  free  delivery  and  against  resistances 
represented  by  the  water-gauge  readings  of  the  table.  For  large 
volumes  with  fr^  delivery,  or  with  very  small  water-^uges,  the 
efficiency  and  the  small  power  required  are  worthy  of  attention. 
Estimating  four  and  a  half  pounds  of  coal  per  horse-power  per 
hour  in  common  cases,  with  coal  at  five  dollars  per  ton,  a  horse- 
power will  cost,  as  far  as  fuel  is  concerned,  about  one  cent  per  hour; 
the  hire  of  a  man  to  take  care  of  and  manage  the  apparatus,  includ- 
ing other  expenses,  perhaps  twenty-five  cents  per  hour. 

For  such  cases,  and  especially  where  the  power  required  is  only 
a  small  fraction  of  a  horse-power  as  in  ventilating  single  large 
rooms  or  small  buildings,  it  is  evident  that  as  regards  cost  of  fuel 
and  the  care  and  attention  required,  ventilation  by  heated  chimneys 
is  to  be  preferred.  Where  a  fan  is  driven  by  machinery  employed 
for  other  purposes  than  ventilation,  the  cost  of  attendance  charge- 
able to  ventilation  being  therefore  trifling,  the  fan  would  evidently 
in  all  such  cases  be  more  appropriate.  A  variety  of  circumstances 
and  conditions  enter  into  these  problems  of  ventilating  single 
rooms,  or  halls,  and  a  choice  can  only  be  made  through  the  exer- 
cise of  the  best  judgment. 

Under  circumstances  where  hospitals  or  public  buildings  of  con- 
siderable magnitude  are  to  be  ventilated,  and  especially  where  the 
activity  of  the  ventilation  must  be  varied  occasionally,  the  fan  is 
no  doubt  to  be  preferred.  And  this  is  quite  sure  to  be  the  case  when 
the  vitiated  air  is  drawn  through  several  systems  of  collecting  ducts 
from  a  series  of  large  rooms,  into  one  main  outlet ;  the  friction  of 
such  collecting  conduits,  and  the  resistances  of  bends  and  changes 
of  direction  in  them  becoming  principal  factors  in  the  power  con- 
sumed. In  such  cases  a  comparatively  high  velocity  at  the  outlet  is 
indispensable.  A  system  of  ventilation  by  means  of  heated  chimneyp 
in  such  cases  involving  no  greater  cost  would  require  numerous  and 
ample  vertical  heated  flues  so  arranged  in  the  construction  of  the 
building  that  the  velocity  in  each  flue  should  be  the  smallest  pos- 
sible, and  the  frictional  resistances  avoided  by  the  most  direct  pas- 
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sages  of  the  vitiated  air  to  the  heated  chimneys.  A  thorough  and 
proper  distribution  of  the  incoming  fresh  air  would  demand  such  a 
distribution  also  that  collecting  ducts  could  be  largely  dispensed 
with ;  or  if  they  were  necessary,  that  they  should  be  as  short  and  as 
large  in  size  as  the  conditions  of  least  resistance  might  demand. 

Such  a  system  might  in  many  cases  be  preferable  to  one  involv- 
ing the  use  of  a  fan  even  in  large  buildings ;  but  unless  such  build- 
ings have  been  designed  with  this  plan  in  view,  proper  inlets  for 
fi-esh  air  forming  a  part  of  the  plan,  it  is  difficult  to  apply  it  with 
success. 

In  nearly  all  public  buildings  of  large  size,  which  come  under 
the  head  of  old  buildings  in  which  the  necessities  of  proper  ven- 
tilation were  originally  neglected,  the  fan  will  probably  be  found 
to  be  the  most  efficient  remedy  for  deficient  ventilation. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr,  Geo,  H.  Bahcock. — The  conclusion  of  the  author  that  the 
relative  efficiency  of  a  chimney  and  fan  ventilation  depends  only 
on  the  height  of  the  chimney  and  in  no  way  on  the  temperature 
within  the  chimney,  is  at  first  somewhat  startling,  but  is  doubtless 
correct  as  to  the  expenditure  of  heat  per  unit  of  work  done, 
because  while  this  is  assumed  to  be  constant  for  a  fan  driven  by  a 
steam  engine,  the  efficiency  of  a  chimney  as  a  heat  engine  is  itself 
dependent  only  upon  the  height  of  the  chimney  and  the  density  of 
the  external  air.  This  is  reasonable  when  we  consider  that  the 
work  is  done  by  the  falling  of  a  column  of  external  air,  the  weight 
of  which  is  equal  to  the  height  of  the  chimney  multiplied  by  the 
density  of  the  air. 

By  dividing  the  foot-pounds  of  work  (equation  4)  by  the  units 
of  heat  expended  (equation  6),  we  find  that  the  foot-pounds  of 
work  per  unit  of  heat  is  equal  to  the  height  divided  by  the  tem- 
perature and  specific  heat  of  the  external  air. 

W^_     H    _   C  „j. 

or,  as  the  density  is  inversely  as  the  temperature,  equal  to  a  con- 
stant multiplied  by  the  weight  of  a  column  of  external  air  equal 
in  height  to  the  chimney.  Reducing  heat  units  to  foot-pounds, 
the  efficiency  is  represented  by 
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which  at  an  atmospheric  temperature  of  60°  gives  an  efficiency  of 
one  |)er  cent,  for  a  chimney  1,000  feet  high  and  in  direct  proportion 
for  other  heights.  Within  the  range  of  mechanical  poBsibilities 
the  efficiency  of  a  chimney  as  a  heat  engine  is  very  low.  But  the 
infinitely  wise  Being  who  engineered  the  building  of  this  world 
made  no  mistake  when  He  adopted  substantially  that  as  the  means 
of  putting  in  motion  the  great  currents  of  air  which  ventilate  onr 
globe.  When  we  consider  that  His  chimney  is  the  height  of  the 
atmosphere  with  a  range  of  temperature  equal  to  the  average 
differences  between  the  equator  and  the  poles,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  His  ventilator  is  a  "perfect  heat  engine"  in  the 
sense  of  utilizing  the  greatest  possible  proportion  of  the  heat  ex- 
pended upon  it 

But  the  efficiency  of  an  ordinary  chimney  as  a  heat  engine  is  not 
a  measure  of  its  value  as  a  means  of  ventilation,  for  the  reason 
that  the  object  to  be  obtained  is  not  foot-pounds  of  work  done, 
but  pounds  of  air  removed.  The  conditions  under  which  a  chim- 
ne}'  works  are  that  the  same  addition  of  heat  which  increases  the 
velocity  and  the  work,  also  decreases  the  dendty  of  the  air,  and,  as 
a  consequence,  the  amount  of  air  removed  is  not  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  of  velocity,  the  foot-pounds  of  work  done,  or  the  ex- 
penditure of  heat. 

The  weight  of  air  moved  in  a  second  is  represented  by  the 
density  of  the  air  in  the  chimney  multiplied  by  its  volume,  and 
may  be  found  from  formula  (3)  remembering  that  the  density  of 
air  is  always  equal  to  a  constant  ((7)  divided  by  the  absolute 
temperature.     Substituting  and  massing  constants  we  have : 


AF=-py  ^(^^^') 


in  which  the  constant  Ci  =  C  V2g,  in  which,  (7  =  40,  approximately. 
Assuming  that  the  temperature  of  the  external  air  is  60°,  T^  be- 
comes a  constant  of  520,  in  which  case 


within  less  than  one-half'of  one  per  cent.     It  will  be  noticed  that 
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the  variable  T^  occurs  in  both  the  numerator  and  deuomiuator  of 
the  fraction,  in  different  ratios,  and  therefore  the  quantity  of  air 
delivered  will  vary  in  a  different  ratio  from  the  velocity,  or  the 
difference  of  temperatures.  It  will  become  a  maximum  when  the 
absolute  temperature  in  the  chimney  is  twice  that  of  the  external 
air,  and  will  vary  but  slightly  for  large  differences  in  the  chimney 
temperatures.  This  is  graphically  shown  by  the  line  A  in  the 
accompanying  diagram  (Fig.  249),  it  being  assumed  that  H  =  100, 
and  the  area  of  chimney  is  one  square  foot,  in  which  case  the  vol- 
ume (  V)  and  the  velocity  {v)  are  equal.  It  will  bo  seen  that  the 
quantity  varies  less  than  one  per  cent,  between  400**  and  600°  and 
is  within  ten  per  cent,  of  the  maximum  at  200°. 

The  horizontal  scale  of  this  diagram  gives  the  difference  in  tem- 
peratures between  the  air  in  the  chimney  and  that  otltside.  The 
vertical  scale  is  for  pounds  of  air,  and  foot-pounds  of  work,  each 
per  second,  and  applies  to  all  the  lines  except  two,  as  noted.  The 
scale  for  these  two  lines  must  be  multiplied  by  the  figures  given 
(10  and  3,000  respectively)  to  compare  them  with  the  others.  The 
lines  showing  expenditure  of  heat  are  in  all  cases  for  the  quantity 
of  air  shown  by  line  A.  Per  unit  of  air  removed,  the  lines  show- 
ing expenditure  of  heat  by  the  fans  would  all  be  horizontal  and 
ithat  for  the  chimney  would  be  diagonal. 

The  expenditure  of  heat  per  unit  of  air  removed  by  the  chimney 
may  be  obtained  from  equation  (6). 

Multiplying  this  by  772  to  reduce  to  foot-pounds,  and  substi- 
tuting for  Cp  its  value  .238,  we  have,  making  772^  =  Qt^ 

^=  183.74  (Te-^a). 

This  is  represented  on  the  diagram  by  line  By  the  vertical  scale 
being  3,000  times  that  of  the  line  A.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
in  chimney  ventilation  the  cost  per  pound  of  air  delivored  is 
directly  as  the  difference  of  internal  and  external  temperataraSy 
and  that,  therefore,  the  best  results  are  secured  by  low  tempera- 
tures in  the  chimney,  without  reference  to  its  height-— entirely 
different  controlling  conditions  from  those  which  wonld  obtain, 
if  we  were  considering  its  effidency  as  a  heat  engine. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  diflference  of  temperature  T^  —  T^  bears 
the  same  ratio  as  the  square  of  the  velocity,  hence  the  cost  for  a 
given  weight  of  air  removed  is  directly  as  the  square  of  the  veloc- 
ity, which  is  the  same  as  with  a  fan  or  other  means.  In  order, 
however,  that  this  cost  may  bear  a  constant  ratio  by  chimney  and 
fan,  it  is  necessary  that  the  densities  must  be  the  same,  that  the 
velocities  may  also  be  equal.  But  the  density  of  the  air  moved 
by  a  fan  is  rarely  the  same  as  that  in  a  heated  chimney.  There- 
fore, to  ascertain  the  ratio  of  relative  cost  we  must  find  the  expen- 
diture of  heat  per  unit  of  air  moved  by  a  fan.  The  density  of  this 
air  is  represented  by  Dt.  The  work  done  in  moving  a  given 
volume,  as  a  cubic  foot  of  air,  equals  the  density  of  the  air  multi- 
plied by  the  height  A,  from  which  a  body  must  fall  to  produce  the 

same  velocity.  

W  =  DJi. 

But  the  energy  of  the  heat  expended  is  not  all  utilized  as  work 

fc>y  the  fan.     Let  K  be  this  ratio  of  eflSciency,  i.  e,  K  =    ,,,  in  which 

-C equals  the  energy  of  the  heat  used,  and  E'  the  energy  utilized 
l^y  the  fan,  then 

Q',p.  =  KDJi,  and  as  A  =  1^,     .'.     Q\,,.  =  KB,  ^. 

Now  it  is  part  of  the  problem  that  the  weight  of  air  moved  is 
t:Ti6  same  by  the  chimney  and  fan,  and  is  equal  to  unity,  therefore, 
X'elocity   and   volume   being  equal,  J)^v  =  Dtv'  =  1.      Whence 

-^'  =  -— ,  substituting  this  value  oiv'  we  obtain 

K  KT 

As  2gr  and  C  are  constants,  and  K  constant  for  a  given  appa- 
ratus, we  6ee  that  the  foot-pounds  of  energy  expended  per  unit  of 
air  varies  inversely  as  the  density,  or  directly  as  the  temperature  of 
the  air  moved,  which  upon  consideration  is  an  evident  proposition. 
Massing  the  known  constants  we  have  for  fan  ventilation  : 

&     -  ^^ 

^  '-^  ""  2576' 

Now  we  found  that  in  the  case  of  the  chimney,  the  expenditure 
35 
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of  energy  varied  directly  as  the  diflFerence  in  temperature,  (^,., 
183.7-1:  (h— ^.)  and  by  dividing,  we  have 

Q  KTt 


m\^ 


Q    ""473,314(7;  — 2;) 

wliich  is  quite  a  different  relation  from  that  of  the  expenditure  of 
heat  per  foot-pound  of  work  done,  as  deduced  by  Prof.  Trowbridge. 
Line  C  of  the  diagram  shows  the  cost  in  foot-pounds  of  energy, 
of  exhausting  by  means  of  a  fan  the  amount  of  air  shown  by  line  A 
on  tlie  same  scale,  the  efficiency  of  the  mechanism  being  ^^,  as 
assumed  by  Prof.  Trowbridge.  In  practice,  however,  it  is  rare  to 
find  an  engine  and  fan  giving  so  great  an  efficiency.  A  small 
engine,  such  as  is  commonly  used  to  drive  such  fans,  consumes  all 
the  way  from  4  to  10  lbs.  of  coal  per  hourly  horsepower.  Line  D 
of  the  diagram  shows  the  same  fan  with  an  engine  using  10  lbs.  of 
coal  per  hourly  horse-power,  on  the  same  scale  as  A  and  C. 

But  in  order  that  a  fan  blower  be  comparable  with  a  chimney  on 
these  terms,  it  must  have  an  area  of  opening  equal  to  that  of  the 
chimney,  for  if  the  outlet  be  reduced,  the  velocity  must  be  in- 
creased in  the  same  ratio,  with  an  increase  of  cost  in  the  ratio  of 
the  square  of  the  velocities.  It  is  rarely  practicable  to  use  a  fan 
with  the  same  area  of  opening  as  a  chimney  intended  for  removing 
the  same  quantity  of  air,  and  therefore  this  is  a  matter  of  impor- 
tance in  the  consideration  of  the  question  before  us. 

The  table  of  experiments  with  the  Blackman  fan,  given  in  the 
paper,  is  very  interesting,  and  a  desire  to  know  what  the  real  effi- 
ciency was,  induced  me  to  figure  the  efficiency  of  the  different 
experiments  on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  of  the  work  actually  done  to 
the  horse-power  expended,  making  no  allowances  for  friction  in 
the  pipe  or  fan,  or  for  contracted  vein  at  the  entrances.  The  first 
four  experiments  are  evidently  the  subject  of  some  error,  because 
the  efficiency  is  such  as  to  prove  on  an  average  that  the  fan  waa  a 
source  of  power  sufficient  to  overcome  all  losses  and  help  drive 
fhe  engine  besides.  The  second  series  is  less  questionable,  but  still 
the  efficiency  in  the  first  two  experiments  is  larger  than  might 
be  exi)ected.  In  the  third  and  fourth  seri«j8,  the  resistance  of  the 
cheese-cloth  in  the  pipe  reduced  the  efficiency  largely,  as  would 
Ixi  expected.  In  this  case,  the  value  has  ^jeen  calculated  from  the 
height  e([uivalent  to  the  water  pressure.^  rather  than  the  actual 
vclocitv  of  the  air. 
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3BLE  OF  EXPERIMENTS  WITH    BLACKMAN  FAN,  WITH   CALCULATIONS  OF 
EFFICIENCY  AND  RATIO  OF  INCREASE  OF  POWER  TO  INCREASE 

OF  VELOCITY. 


1 

-»_^            ,         Cubic 
^ ■r^'^  ^ola-     feet  of 

Horse- 

Head in 

Ratio  of 
increase 

Ratio  of 
increase 
of  deliv- 

V 

ery=  - 

V 

Ratio  of 
increase 

Expo- 

Expo- 

Effi- 

^i^<z»«38 per' 
»^^  i.  Tiule. 

air  per 
niinate. 

2r.,797 

power. 

inches  of 
water. 

of  speed 

of  power 
ff.  JP. 

nent  X. 

nent  y. 
h  Of.  vy 

ciency  of 
fan. 

S50 

0.65 

1.682 

-440 

32,575 

2.29 

1.257 

1.262 

3.528 

5.4 

.9558 

^34 

41,929 

4.43 

1.186 

1.287 

1.848 

2.4 

1.062 

C12 

47,756 

7.41 

1.146 

1.139 

1.677 

3.97 

.9858 

For 

series. 

1.749 

1.851 

11.140 

4. 

340 

20.372 

0.76 

.7110 

453 

26.660 

1.99 

1.832 

1.308 

2.618 

8.55 

.6068 

586 

31,649 

3.86 

1.183 

1.187 

1.940 

8.86 

.5205 

627 

36.548 

6.47 

1.167 

1.155 

1.676 

8.59 

.4802 

Fori  8f  ries. 

1.761 

1.794 

8.518 

8.63 

340 

9,983 

1.12 

0.28 

.8989 

430 

13,017 

8.17 

0.47 

1.265 

1.304 

2.837 

3.93 

1.95 

.8046 

584 

17,018 

6.07 

0  75 

1.242 

1.307 

1.915 

2.25 

1.74 

.8319 

570 

18,649 

8.46 

0.87 

1.068 

1.096 

1.394 

3.63 

1.60 

.3027 

For 

series. 

1.676 

1.704 

7.554 

3.24 

1.81 

330 

8,899 

1.31 

0.26 

.2631 

437 

10,071 

8.27 

0.45 

1.324 

1.199 

3.142 

6.81 

8.06 

.2188 

516 

11,157 

6.00 

0.75 

1.181 

1.108 

1.457 

3.66 

4.96 

.2202 

For 

series. 

1.568 

1.329 

4.580 

5.35 

8.72 

Tills  record  of  experiments  made  with  the  disk  fan  shows  very 
<jonclnsively  that  this  kind  of  a  fan  is  not  adapted  for  use  where 
there  is  any  material  resistance  to  the  flow  of  the  air.  In  tlie 
<»entrifngal  fan  the  power  used  is  nearly  proportioned  to  the  amount 
of  air  moved  under  a  given  liead,  while  in  this  fan,  as  is  shown  by 
inspection  of  the  figures  given,  the  power  required  for  the  same 
number  of  revolutions  of  the  fan  increases  verv  materiallv  with 
the  resistance,  notwithstanding  the  quantity  of  air  moved  is  at  the 
same  time  considerably  reduced.  In  fact,  from  the  inspection  of 
the  3d  and  4th  series  of  tests  it  would  appear  that  the  power  re- 
quired is  very  nearly  the  same  for  a  given  pressure,  whether  more 
or  less  air  be  put  in  motion.  It  would  seem  that  the  main  advan- 
tage, if  any,  of  tlie  disk  fan  over  the  centrifugal  fan  for  slight  re- 
sistances consists  in  the  fact  tliat  the  deli  verv  is  the  full  area  of  the 
disk,  while,  with  centrifugal  fans  intended  to  move  the  same  quan- 
tity of  ail*,  the  opening  is  usually  much  smaller. 

It  will  be  seen  by  columns  8  and  9  of  the  table  that  the  power 
used  increased  much  more  rapidly  than  the  cube  of  the  velocity, 
as  in  centrifugal  fans,  and  in  mechanics  generally.     The  different 
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experiments  do  not  agree  witli  each  other,  bnt  a  general  average 
m:\y  be  assumed  as  about,  the  cube  root  of  the  eleventh  power. 
Witli  this  value  and  an  efficiency  of  .58,  the  average  of  the  second 
series  of  tests — other  elements  beinir  the  same  as  for  line  C. — line  j& 
of  the  diagram  has  been  coni{>uted.  Line  i^^ is  for  the  same  fan, 
Working  against  resistance  as  in  series  3  and  4  of  the  table,  and 
wirli  an  engine  using  10  lbs.  of  coal  per  hourly  horse-power.  The 
scale  of  this  line  is  ten  times  that  of  the  other  fan  curves,  and  ^J^- 
of  that  of  the  line  showing  cost  of  ventilation  by  chimney. 

From  the  foregoing  we  may  conclude  that  under  nearly  all  con- 
dition>,  so  far  as  the  economical  expenditure  of  energy  is  con- 
cerned, chimney  ventilation  is  much  more  expensive  than  fan 
ventilation.  With  only  ten  degrees  difference  in  temperature,  a 
chimney  calls  for  7  times  the  expenditure  of  energy  of  a  Blackman 
fan  at  its  worst,  areas  being  equal,  and  360  times  that  of  a  centrif- 
ugal fan  at  its  best.  But  wherever  the  air  is  already  heated  for 
other  purposes,  of  course  the  chimney  is  cheapest,  and  also  where 
tlie  cost  of  attendance  would  exceed  the  difference  in  cost  of  heat 
used. 

Mr.  Narjle, — I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Babcock  how  the  efficiency 
of  tlie  chimneys  is  affected  by  the  diameter,  the  height,  and  other 
conditions  remaining  the  same?  Has  that  no  effect  on  the  effi- 
ciency i 

J//*.  Bahcoch. —  Prof.  Trowbridge  exj)res8ly  stated  in  his  paper 
that  he  did  not  consider  that  question  in  his  problem,  as  the  fric- 
tion in  the  passage  through  the  flue  would  be  practically  the  same 
for  the  two  modes.  Under  the  conditions  assumed  by  me,  it  would 
be  iciss  for  the  fans  and  would  increase  their  relative  efficiency. 
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EXPERIMENTS   ON   THE   TRANSMISSION  OF  POWER 

BY  BELTING. 

MADE  BY  MESSRS.  WM.  SELLERS  k   00. 

PRESENTED  BY  WILFRED  LEWIS,  PHILA.,  PA. 

These  experiments  were  undertaken  with  a  view  to  determine, 
under  actual  working  conditions,  the  internal  resistances  to  be 
overcome,  the  percentage  of  slip,  and  the  co-efficient  of  friction 
ou  belt  surface.  They  were  conducted,  during  the  spring  of  1885, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  Sellers  Bancroft,  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  experiments  on  gearing,  already  reported  to  this 
society.* 

The  apparatus  used  is  represented  in  plan  by  Fig.  151,  and  in 

elevation  by  Figs.  152  and  153.     Power  is  received  by  the  pulley 

-^,  and  transmitted  through  the  dynamometer  7?,  to  the  belt  to  be 

tested.     This  dynamometer  is  constructed,  as  already  described 

in  the  previous  paper,  so   that  its  own   resistance  will   not   be 

J^'egistered  by  the  weighing  apparatus.      In   these  experiments, 

liowever,  the  error  due  to  stiffness  in  the  universal  joints  was 

cJuly  measured  and  allowed  for. 

The  belt  to  be  tested  is  shown  as  driving  the  shaft  L  Jf  from 
"tlie  shaft  H  G  upon  pulleys  of  equal  size.  The  power  trans- 
Xnitted  to  L  M  is  absorbed  by  the  brake  B^  and  measured  by 
the  scales  upon  which  it  rests  at  a  fixed  distance  from  the  center 
%^i  the  shaft.  The  diameter  of  the  pulleys  being  known,  it  is  a 
xnatter  of  simple  proportion  to  determine  from  the  reading  of  the 
scales  B^  the  difference  T—t  of  the  tensions  upon  each  side  of 
the  belt. 

In  order  to  measure  the  total  pull  or  sum  of  the  tensions  T-\- 1, 
the  shaft  G  II  is  mounted  in  the  bell-crank  frame  K^  one  end  of 
which  is  supported  upon  knife-edges  bolted  securely  to  the  floor, 
and    the  other  suspended  from  a  frame-work  resting  upon  plat- 

*  No.  CXCVIII,  Vol.  VII.,  p.  273,  Transactions  A.  S.  M.  E. 
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form  scales.  From  the  poBition  of  the  arms  of  the  boll-oraiik 
lever,  it  will  bo  seeu  that  .4  of  the  tensions  should  be  measured 
by  the  scales  C  The  pull  of  the  belt  naturally  tended  to  re- 
duce the  weight  resting  upon  these  sciiles,  and,  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  overturning  the  frame  K,  it  was  heavily  loaded 
,        .  beyond  the  strength  of  the 

'  ■        j  ^,r-Uw       1*61*3  to  be  tested.     From 

simultaneous  observations 
at  B  and  C,  it  became  pos- 
sible to  know  the  tension 
upon  each  side  of  the  belt 
while  doing  work.  At  the 
same  time,  the  difference 
between  the  readings  of  A 
and  B  showed  the  loss  from  internal  resistances. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  shaft  L  M,  tc^ether  \sith  the 
brake  and  scales  B,  are  mounted  upon  a  movable  frame-work 
sliding  between  guides  on  the  floor,  so  thitt  by  means  of  the  bolt 
h',  tlie  initial  tension  upon  the  belt  could  be  adjusted  at  pleasure. 
There  is  still  another  important  item  to  be  determined  upon 
which  the  efficiency  of 
belt  transmission  lai^e-  I 

ly  depends,  namely,  the 
percentage  of  slip,  and 
this  was  measured  by 
an  apparatus  of  special 
design  attached  to  the 
shaft  /./,  the  details  of 
wliioh  are  shown  on  a 
lai'ger  scale  in  Fig.  154. 
The  shaft  J  J'\%  driven 
positively  by  a  worm  on  the  end  of  the  shaft  G  H,  and  the  end 
/  is  supported  at  this  point  by  an  outside  stand  not  shown  in  the 
drawing. 

The  sliaft  L  M  also  carries  a  worm  of  the  same  pitcli  gearing 
with  a  wheel  of  the  same  number  of  teeth.  This  wheel,  however, 
is  loose  upon  the  shaft  IJ,  and  cariies  upon  its  hub  the  wooden. 
disc  0,  which  is  made  in  halves  and  clamped  to  it  by  gentle  fric- 
tion. 

The  wooden  discs  r  and  «  are  fastened  together  as  Bhown, 
but  the  disc  s  is  clamped  tightly  to  the  shaft  U,  and  the  disc  r 
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is  adjusted  to  move  with  gentle  friction  on  the  hub  of  the 
worm-wheel.  The  disc  8  is  provided  with  the  lug  x,  which  is 
caught  by  the  levers  W  and  F,  checking  its  motion  and  caus- 
ing the  shaft  IJ to  slip  under  the  friction  of  the  clamping  press- 
ure. The  disc  r  also  carries  a  lug  'W,  which  projects  over  the 
disc  0,  and  forms  a  stop  for  the  lug  t  canied  by  it.  Suppose,  now, 
that  the  stop  x  rests  against  W,  while  the  apparatus  is  in  motion, 
then  the  wheel  o  will  be  carried  forward  by  the  friction  on  hub  of 
worm-wheel  until  its  stop  t  comes  against  u,  and  this  position 
gives  the  zero  from  which  all  readings  are  taken.  If  the  stop  W 
be  removed,  the  discs  will  revolve  together  until  x  strikes  against 
V,  and  then,  if  the  friction  of  the  disc  s  on  the  shaft  be  great 
enough,  as  it  should  be,  the  whole  system  will  be  lifted  until  the 
shaft  IJ  strikes  the  top  of  its  slotted  beariug.  This  throws  the 
worm  wheel  out  of  gear  and  stops  the  motion  of  everything  ex- 
cept the  shaft  /  e/,  which,  by  its  friction,  continues  to  hold  the 
worm  wheel  out  of  gear. 

The  friction  of  the  disc  ?•  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  overcome 
the  friction  of  the  shaft  IJ  in  the  worm-wheel,  and  at  the  same 
time  prevent  any  change  in  the  relative  positions  of  r  and  o  after 
striking  the  stop  V.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  discs  r  and  8 
are  driven  by  the  shaft  I J  through  the  friction  of  «,  which  is 
powerful  enough  to  lift  one  end  of  the  shaft  when  the  stop  x 
strikes  against  ]',  and  that  the  disc  o  is  driven  by  its  friction  on 
hub  of  worm-wheel,  while  the  disc  r  serves  only  to  retain  the 
worm-wheel  in  the  position  which  it  held  when  lifted  out  of  gear. 
The  disc  s  grips  the  shaft  IJ  yery  tightly,  and  the  friction  of  r 
on  hub  of  worm-wheel  is  made  comparatively  light,  so  that  8 
never  slips  upon  the  shaft  except  when  resting  against  one  of  the 
stops.  It  then  follows  from  this  construction  that  when  the  stop 
X  strikes  JF,  the  disc  o  will  be  carried  forward  until  t  strikes  «, 
and  that  all  the  discs  will  slide  then  under  the  clamping  pressures 
applied  to  them.  When  the  stops  JFand  Fare  both  withdrawn, 
the  disc  r  rotates  at  a  speed  proportional  to  that  of  the  shaft  II 6 
and  the  disc  o  at  a.  speed  proportional  to  that  of  the  shaft  Z  JU. 
The  pulleys  upon  these  shafts  were  selected  in  all  cases  to  be  as 
near  as  possible  the  same  size.  There  was  always  a  slight  dif- 
ference, however,  not  often  more  than  tjV">  ^^^  i°  order  to  meas- 
ure the  eflfect  of  this  upon  the  slip  counter,  it  was  necessary  to 
place  the  larger  pulley  on  the  shaft  L  Af.  With  a  tight  belt 
and  no  load  upon  the  brake  2?,  the  relative  diameters  of  the  two 
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X^"^leys  could  be  measured  in  this  way  within  one-tenth  of  one  per 
<^^5nt.,  and  duly  allowed  for  in  estimating  slip  in  other  experi- 
ents.  The  discs  r  and  o  were  graduated  so  that  their  relative 
ositions  could  be  read  by  a  vernier. 
There  were  40  teeth  in  the  worm-wheels,  and  the  shaft  IJ 
ould  necessarily  make  2|  revolutions  for  100  revolutions  of  the 
^liaft  H  G^  and  to  measure  the  percentage  of  slip,  it  was  simply 
xxecessary  to  pull  back  the  stop  W  and  allow  the  disc  h  to  make 
t^wo  revolutions  before  throwing  in  the  stop  Y>  After  striking  the 
s^top  V^  the  percentage  of  slip  could  be  read  off  by  the  operator 
si.t  bis  leisure.  Then,  by  removing  the  stop  V  and  presenting  the 
^top  IF,  the  discs  became  automatically  adjusted  to  zero  for  another 
experiment.  One  revolution  of  the  graduated  disc  represented 
-40  per  cent.,  and  on  a  circumference  of  20  iu.  the  graduations 
^were  naturally  \  in.  apart.  It  was  easy  to  read  one-tenth  of  this 
V)y  a  vernier,  and  it  would  have  been  quite  po.ssible,  had  it  been 
'thought  necessary,  to  have  extended  the  refinement  to  one-hun- 
<3redth  of  one  per  cent.  It  might  have  been  better,  as  a  matter 
of  practical  convenience,  to  have  had  the  disc  r  divided  into  200 
instead  of  40  parts,  so  that  but  one-half  of  a  revolution  would 
have  been  needed  to  measure  the  percentage  of  slip.  The  num- 
ber of  teeth  in  the  worm-wheels  was,  of  course,  unimportant,  but 
in  this  case  it  happened  to  suggest  an  easy  method  of  graduating 
the  disc  r,  and  at  the  same  time  of  bringing  the  stops  W  and  Y 
on  opposite  sides,  as  desired. 

To  obtain  zeros  for  the  readings  of  A  and  (7,  the  apparatus  was 
simply  run  at  the  proper  speed,  with  the  test  belt  thrown  off  and 
the  scales  adjusted  by  small  weights  to  balance  at  zero  while  the 
shaft  HG  was  in  motion.  A  very  small  amount  of  power  was  re- 
quired to  operate  the  slip-counter  when  the  stops  W  ox  V  were 
thrown  in  to  engage  with  the  stop  a?,  but  not  sufficient,  however, 
to  deserve  notice  as  a  correction.  It  was  only  enough  to  deflect 
the  scale  beam  of  the  dynamometer  without  requiring  a  change 
of  reading,  and  when  the  stops  were  thrown  out  the  deflection 
was  imperceptible  for  the  power  required  to  run  the  shaft /e/. 
Whenever  convenient,  the  readings  of  ^  and  C  were  taken,  with 
the  stops  removed  to  insure  accuracy,  although  the  precaution 
was  not  necessary  or  important  to  the  general  results. 

Having  adjusted  the  scales  A  and  C  for  any  desired  speed,  the 
test-belt  was  put  on  and  the  brake  B  removed.  The  apparatus 
was  again  put  in  motion,  and,  by  means  of  the  bolt  N,  the  tension 
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upon  the  belt  was  gradually  increased  until  its  working  limit  was 
supposed  to  be  reached  Readings  were  taken  by  the  dynamom- 
eter A  as  the  tension  was  increased,  and  thus  the  internal  re- 
sistances due  to  journal  friction,  resistance  of  the  air  and  stiffness 
of  the  belt,  could  be  accurately  measured  for  the  different  ten- 
sions and  speeds.  As  usual,  there  was  considerable  variation  in 
the  results,  arising  from  variations  in  the  lubrication,  for  which  no 
standard  condition  could  be  fixed. 

These  experiments  seemed  to  show  that  the  principal  resist- 
ance to  straight  belts  was  journal  friction,  except  at  very  high 
speeds,  when  the  resistance  of  the  air  began  to  be  felt.  The 
resistance  from  stiffness  of  belt  was  not  apparent,  and  no  marked 
difference  could  be  detected  in  the  power  required  to  run  a  wide 
double  belt  or  a  narrow  light  one  for  the  same  tension  at  moder- 
ate speeds.  With  crossed  and  quarter-twist  belts  the  friction 
of  the  belt  upon  itself  or  upon  the  pulley  in  leaving  it  was  fre- 
quently an  item  of  more  importance,  as  was  shown  by  special  ex- 
periments for  that  piu'pose. 

In  connection  with  the  expeiiments  upon  internal  resistances, 
some  interesting  points  were  noted.  Changes  in  tension  were 
made  while  the  belt  was  running,  commencing  with  a  very  slack 
belt  and  increasing  by  definite  amounts  to  the  working  strength. 
As  this  point  was  approached,  it  was  found  necessary,  to  maintain 
a  constant  tension,  that  the  bolt  iV  should  be  constantly  tightened 
on  account  of  stretch  in  the  belt.  Then,  again,  as  the  tension  was 
reduced  from  this  limit,  it  was  found  that  at  lower  tensions  the 
belt  would  begin  to  shrink  and  tighten  for  a  fixed  position  of  the 
sliding  frame.  This  stretching  and  tightening  would  continue  for 
a  long  time,  the  tightening  being,  of  course,  limited,  but  the 
stretching  indefinite  and  unlimited. 

Experiments  were  made  to  determine  the  ratio  of  stress  and 
strain  for  different  tensions,  but  these  were  so  seriously  affected 
by  chimges  from  stretching  and  shrinking  that  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  give  definite  values  without  the  introduction  of  a  time 
limit,  and  this  was  rather  beyond  the  scope  of  our  work.  The 
method  of  procedure  consisted  in  taking  the  tensions  after  a 
given  number  of  turns  of  the  adjusting  nut  in  ascending  and  de- 
scending progression,  and  although  the  results  could  not  be  for- 
mulated, enough  was  learned  to  show,  that,  in  all  probability, 
leather  is  more  elastic  under  light  tensions  than  it  is  under  high 
ones. 


-•  if^A 
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The  first  series  of  experiments  was  made  upon  paper  coated 

X>"tilleys  20"  diameter,  which  carried  an  old  5  J"  open  belt  •^"  to  i" 

"fcliick  and  34  ft.  long  weighing  16  lbs.     The  arc  of  contact  on  the 

aiUeys  has  been  calculated  approximately  from  the  tension  on 

Jack  side,  and  for  this  purpose  the  width  and  length  of  the  belt 

ere  taken.    The  percentage  of  slip  must  be  considered  as  equally 

olivided  between  the  two  pulleys,  and  from  observations  made 

it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  velocity  of  sliding  when  the  speed  is 

given. 

Some  of  the  most  important  results  obtained  with  this  belt  are 
^ven  in  Table  I.  in  which  the  experiments  have  been  selected  to 
avoid  unnecessary  repetition.  In  all  cases,  the  co-efficient  of  fric- 
tion is  shown  to  increase  with  the  percentage  of  slip.  The  adhe- 
sion on  the  paper-covered  pulleys  appears  to  be  greater  than 
on  the  cast-iron  surfaces,  but  this  difference  may  possibly  have 
been  due  to  some  change  in  the  condition  of  the  belt  surfaces. 

After  a  fresh  *  application  of  the  belt  dressing  known  as 
"  Beltilene,"  the  results  obtained  are  even  higher  on  cast-iron  than 
on  paper  surfaces,  but  after  a  time  it  was  found  that  the  adhesive 
property  of  this  substance  became  sensibly  less  and  less.  Flakes 
of  a  tarry  nature  rolled  up  from  the  belt  surface  and  deposited 
themselves  on  the  pulleys,  or  scaled  oflf. 

So  much  was  found  to  depend  upon  the  condition  of  the  belt 
surface  and  the  nature  of  the  dressing  used,  that  the  necessity 
was  felt  for  experiments  upon  some  standard  condition  which 
could  be  easily  realized  and  maintained.  For  this  purpose  a  belt 
was  taken  from  a  planing  machine  when  it  had  become  perfectly 
dried  by  friction.  Tiie  results  of  experiments  upon  this  belt  are 
given  in  Table  II.  When  dry,  as  used  on  the  planer,  the  co-effi- 
cients for  any  given  percentage  of  slip  were  much  smaller  than 
those  given  in  Table  I.  This  was  naturally  to  be  expected,  and 
the  experiments  wore  continued  to  note  the  effect  of  a  belt  dress- 
ing in  common  use,  known  as  "  Sankey's  Life  of  Leather,"  which 
was  applied  to  the  belt  while  running.  At  first,  the  adhesion  was 
very  much  diminished,  but  it  gi^adually  increased  as  the  lubricant 
became  absorbed  by  the  leather,  and  in  a  short  time  the  co- 
efficient of  friction  had  reached  the  unprecedented  figures  of  1.44 
and  1.37. 

An  interesting  feature  of  these  and  subsequent  experiments  is 
the  progressive  increase  in  the  sum  of  the  belt  tensions  during  an 
increase  in  load.    This  is  contrary  to  the  generally  accepted  theory 
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that  the  sum  of  the  tensions  is  constant,  but  it  may  be  accounted 
for  to  a  large  extent  by  the  horizontal  position  of  the  belt,  which 
permitted  the  tension  on  the  slack  side  to  be  kept  up  by  the  sag. 
That  this  is  only  a  partial  explanation  of  the  phenomenon,  and 
that  the  sum  of  the  tensions  actually  increases  as  their  difference 
increases  for  even  a  vertical  position  of  the  belt,  will  be  shown  by 
a  special  set  of  experiments.  If  a  belt  be  suspended  vertically, 
and  stretched  by  uniformly  increasing  weights,  it  will  also  be  found 
that  the  extension  is  not  uniform  but  diminishes  as  the  load  is 
increased,  or,  as  already  stated,  the  stress  increases  faster  than 
the  extension.  A  little  reflection  will  show  that  when  this  is  the 
case  the  tensions  must  necessarily  increase'  with  the  load  trans- 
mitted. 

A  piece  of  belting  1  sq.  in.  in  section  and  92  ins.  long  was  found 
by  experiment  to  elongate  ^  in.  when  the  load  was  increased 
from  100  to  150  lbs.,  and  only '^  in.  when  the  load  was  increased 
from  450  to  500  lbs.  The  total  elongation  from  50  to  500  lbs.  was 
l{i"^  but  this  would  vary  with  the  time  of  suspension,  and  the 
measurements  here  given  were  taken  as  soon  as  possible  after 
applying  the  loads.  In  a  running  belt  the  load  is  appUed  and 
removed  alternately  for  short  intervals  of  time,  depending  upon 
the  length  and  speed  of  the  belt,  and  the  time  for  stretching  would 
seldom  be  as  great  as  that  consumed  in  making  the  experiments 
just  mentioned. 

The  differences  between  the  initial  and  final  tensions  unloaded, 
as  given  in  the  tables,  show  the  effect  of  extension  or  contraction 
during  the  course  of  the  experiments  made  at  a  fixed  position  of 
the  pulleys.  The  percentage  of  elongation  which  a  belt  undergoes 
in  passing  from  its  loose  to  its  tight  side,  is  the  measure  of  the  slip 
which  must  necessarily  take  place  in  the  transmission  of  power. 
This  is  a  direct  loss  and  within  the  assumed  working  strength  of 
500  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  for  cemented  belts  without  lacings,  experiment 
indicates  that  it  should  not  exceed  1^  or  2  percent.  When, there- 
fore, an  experiment  shows  less  than  2  per  cent,  of  sUp,  the  amount 
may  be  considered  as  allowable  and  proper,  and  the  belt  may  be 
relied  upon  to  work  continuously  at  the  figures  given. 

Table  III.  gives  the  results  of  experiments  upon  a  soft  and  pli- 
able rawhide  belt  made  by  the  Springfield  Glue  and  Emeiy  Ca 
This  belt  had  been  used  by  the  Midvale  Steel  Co.  for  a  period  of 
seven  months  at  its  full  capacity,  and  was  sent  in  its  usual  working 
condition  to  be  tested.     It  had  been  cleaned  and  dressed  with 
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oiastor  oil  at  intervals  of  three  months  and  was  received  three 
^^veeks  after  the  last  dressing.  Commencing  with  the  light  initial 
tension  of  50  lbs.  on  a  side,  it  was  found  impossible  with  the 
'power  at  command  to  reach  a  limit  to  tlie  pulling  power  of  the 
"belt,  and  in  order  to  do  so  the  experiment  was  made  of  support- 
ing the  slack  side  of  the  belt  upon  a  board  to  prevent  sagging. 

These  experiments,  however,  are  subject  to  an  error  arising 
from  the  friction  of  the  belt  upon  the  board,  the  amount  of  which 
was  not  determined.  All  of  the  experiments,  in  fact,  are  subject  to 
slight  errors  which  were  extremely  difficult  to  eliminate  or  prop- 
erly allow  for,  but  an  effort  has  been  made  throughout  to  obtain 
results  which  should  approximate  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  truth. 
The  sum  of  the  tensions,  as  measured  by  the  scales  C,  was  subject 
only  to  errors  in  observation.  This  part  of  the  apparatus  was 
carefully  tested  by  a  horizontal  pull  of  known  amount  and  made 
to  register  correctly. 

The  difference  of  the  tensions  T—t,  as  computed  from  the  read- 
ing of  the  scale  B,  was  measured  by  the  force  of  an  equivalent 
moment  at  20"  radius.  This  moment,  divided  by  the  radius  of 
the  pulley,  was  taken  to  be  the  difference  T—t, 

In  this  calculation,  it  will  be  noticed  that  two  slight  corrections 
have  been  omitted  which  are  opposite  in  effect  and  about  equal  in 
degree.  One  is  the  friction  of  the  brake  shaft  in  its  bearings, 
which  of  course  was  not  recorded  on  the  scales,  and  the  other  is 
the  thickness  of  the  belt  which  naturally  increases  the  effective 
radius  of  the  pulley.  Both  of  these  errors  are  somewhat  indefi- 
nite, but  the  correctness  of  the  results  obtained  was  tested  in  a 
number  of  cases  by  the  sag  of  the  belt,  and  the  tension  f,  as  cal- 
culated from  the  sag,  was  found  to  agree  closely  with  .the  tension 
calculated  by  the  adopted  method. 

As  the  limiting  capacity  of  the  belt  was  reached,  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  simultaneous  and  accurate  obseiTations  was  in- 
creased by  the  vibrations  of  the  scale  beams.  This  was  appar- 
ently due  to  irregularity  in  the  slip,  and  it  was  only  by  the  use  of 
heavily  loaded  beams  and  a  dash-pot  that  readings  could  then  be 
taken  at  all.  The  dash-pot  consisted  of  a  large  flat  plate  sus- 
pended freely  in  a  bucket  of  water  by  a  fine  wire  from  the  scale 
beam.  This  provision,  however,  was  applied  only  to  the  scale  (7, 
on  which  the  vibrations  were  more  pronounced. 

A  peculiar  and  important  feature  of  Tables  III.  and  IV.  is  the 
effect  of  time  upon  the  percentage  of  slip.    In  previous  experi- 
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ments  the  percentage  of  slip  was  measured  at  once  after  the  load 
was  applied,  but  it  was  accidentally  discovered  that  repeated 
measurements  seldom  agreed,  and  investigation  showed  that  these 
discrepancies  were  principally  due  to  the  duration  of  the  experi- 
ment. The  continual  slipping  of  the  belt  was  found  to  cause  a 
deposit  of  a  thick  black  substance  upon  the  surface  of  the  pulley, 
which  acting  as  a  lubricant,  continued  to  increase  the  slip  still 
further. 

Upon  removing  the  load  on  brake-wheel,  this  deposit  would  be 
again  absorbed  by  the  belt,  and  the  original  adhesion  would  be 
restored.  The  temperature  was  also  found  to  affect  the  slipping, 
and,  in  general,  the  colder  the  weather  the  slower  would  this  de- 
posit take  place. 

Experiments  353  to  360  inclusive  were  made  to  determine  the 
limit  at  which  the  belt  would  run  continuously  without  increas- 
ing its  percentage  of  slip.  After  the  pulleys  had  become  well 
coated  and  the  slip  had  reached  a  high  per  cent,  the  load  on 
the  brake-wheel  was  gradually  removed  until  a  marked  improve- 
ment was  reached,  as  shown  by  experiments  359  and  360.  The 
highest  allowable  co-efficient  of  friction  for  this  belt  is  therefore 
estimated  to  be  somewhere  between  1.13  and  .995,  or  we  may 
safely  say  I.  The  highest  co-efficient  obtained  was  1.67,  but,  of 
course,  this  was  temporary.  The  diameter  of  the  pulley  also 
appears  to  affect  the  co-efficient  of  friction  to  some  extent.  This 
is  especially  to  be  noticed  at  the  very  slow  speed  of  18  revolutions 
per  minute  on  10  in.  and  20  in.  pulleys,  where  the  adhesion  on  the 
20  in.  pulleys  is  decidedly  greater ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  at  160 
revolutions  per  minute  the  adhesion  on  the  10  in.  pulleys  is  often 
as  good,  and  sometimes  better,  than  appears  for  the  20  in.  at  the 
same  velocity-  of  sliding. 

It  might  be  possible  to  determine  the  effect  of  pulley  diameter 
upon  adhesion  for  a  perfectly  diy  belt,  where  the  condition  of  its 
surface  remains  uniform,  but  for  belts  as  ordinarly  used  it  would  be 
very  difficult,  on  account  of  the  ever-changing  condition  of  surface 
produced  by  slip  and  temperature.  It  is  generally  admitted  that 
the  larger  the  diameter  the  greater  the  adhesion  for  any  given 
tension,  but  no  definite  relation  has  ever  been  established,  nor, 
indeed,  does  it  seem  possible  to  do  so  except  by  the  most  elabo- 
rate and  extensive  experiments. 

It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  such  a  variation,  if  true, 
implies  a  corresponding  variation  in  the  co-efficients  of  friction  for 
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cilifferent  iutensities  of  pressure  upon  the  same  pulleys,  and  that, 

consequently,  our   experiments  should  show  higher  co-efficients 

-monder  the  lighter  loads  for  the  same  velocity  of  sliding.     liefer- 

:x:ing  to  Table  II.,  where  the  condition  of  the  belt  is  dry  and  uni- 

:£orm  for  a  large  range  of  tensions,  we  find  that  this  inference  is 

generally  sustained,  although  there  are  some  few  exceptions. 

Experiment  106  may  be  compared  with  116  and  112  with  133, 
also  108,  113,  and  135,  all  showing  great  reductions  in  the  co-effi- 
cients of  friction  for  increments  in  tension.  The  exceptions  are 
all  to  be  found  under  the  smallest  velocities  of  sliding,  and  appear 
only  in  the  third  decimal  place,  so  that  the  weight  of  their  record 
against  the  probability  of  such  a  law  is  light.  By  a  similar  in- 
ference it  should  also  follow  that  a  wide  belt  would  drive  a  little 
more  at  a  given  tension  than  a  narrow  one,  on  account  of  the 
reduction  in  pressure  per  square  inch  against  the  pulley.  The 
mean  intensity  of  pressure  of  a  belt  against  its  pulley  may  be 
considered  as  proportional  to  the  sum  of  the  tensions  divided  by 
the  product  of  pulley  diameter  and  width  of  belt,  and  an  analysis 
of  the  experiments  referred  to  will  show  the  relation  there  existing 
between  intensity  of  pressure  and  co-efficient  of  friction. 

If  we  let  /  =  intensity  of  pressure,  and  cp  =  co-efficient  of  fric- 
tion, we  shall  find  that  (p  is  approximately  proportional  to  /"■", 
or,  in  other  words,  that  doubling  the  width  of  belt  or  diameter  of 
pulley  would  apparently  increase  the  co-efficient  of  friction  about 
10  per  cent,  of  its  original  value.  This  relation  is  not  proved,  of 
coui'se,  and  it  is  given  only  as  a  suggestion  toward  the  solution  of 
the  question.  If  the  co-efficient  of  friction  does  vary  with  the 
intensity  of  pressure,  the  problem  of  determining  the  driving 
power  of  a  belt  on  strictly  mathematical  principles  will  indeed  be 
complicated. 

The  co-efficient  of  friction  in  the  tables  has  been  calculated  by  a 
well-known  formula,  developed  upon  the  assumption  of  a  uniform 
co-efficient  around  the  arc  of  contact,  but  this  could  no  longer  be 
considered  as  correct  if  the  co-efficient  is  known  to  vary  with  the 
pressure.  Refemng  from  Table  II.  to  Table  III.,  we  shall  find  at 
once  the  proof  and  contradiction  of  the  inferences  drawn  from 
Table  II.,  and  we  are  left  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever  respecting 
the  value  of  pressure  intensity. 

Practical  millwrights  all  know,  or  think  they  know,  that  an 
increase  of  pulley  diameter  increases  the  drive,  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  common   observation   that  when  large  and  small  pulleys  are 
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connected  by  a  crossed  belt,  the  smaller  pulley  will  invaiiably 
slip  first. 

On  one  side  a  great  deal  of  testimony  can  be  adduced  to  show 
that  pressure  intensity  should  be  an  important  factor  in  the  theory 
of  belt  transmission,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  strong  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary.  I  may  refer,  in  this  connection,  to  the 
experiments  of  Mr.  Holman  in  Journal  of  Franklin  Institute  for 
September,  1885,  in  which  there  is  no  indication  that  the  co-eflS- 
cient  of  friction  varies  at  all  with  the  pressure.  The  co-efficients 
obtained  by  Mr.  Holman  follow  the  variations  in  slip  like  our 
own,  and  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  observe  that  our  general  results 
and  conclusions  are  so  strongly  corroborative  of  each  other. 
There  is  at  the  same  time  a  great  difference  in  the  methods  pur- 
sued in  arriving  at  the  same  results.  In  his  experiments,  the 
velocity  of  sliding  was  the  fixed  condition  upon  which  the  co-effi- 
cient of  fiiction  was  determined,  while,  in  ours,  the  conditions 
were  those  of  actual  practice  in  which  the  percentage  of  slip  was 
measured.  Our  least  amount  of  slip,  with  a  dry  belt  running  at  the 
extremely  slow  speed  of  90  feet  per  minute,  was  1.08  inches,  and 
ten  times  this  would  be  perfectly  proper  and  allowable,  A  great 
many  of  Mr.  Holman's  experiments  are  taken  at  rates  below  1'' 
per  minute,  and  the  co-efficients  obtained  are  very  much  below 
the  average  practice,  as  he  himself  seems  to  believe. 

The  velocity  of  sliding,  which  may  be  assumed  in  selecting  a 
proper  co-efficient  is  directly  proportional  to  the  belt  speed,  and 
may  safely  be  estimated  at  .01  of  that  speed.  For  a  pair  of 
pulleys  we  should  have  .01  on  each  pulley  and  therefore  .02  for 
slip.  Few  belts  run  slower  than  200  or  300  ft.  per  minute,  and 
consequently  a  slip  of  less  than  2  or  3  ft.  per  minute  need  seldom 
be  considered.  Another  point  of  difference  which  may  possibly 
affect  the  co-efficients  obtained,  is  that,  in  Mr.  Holman's  case,  the 
same  portion  of  belt  surface  was  subject  to  continuous  friction, 
while  in  ours,  the  friction  was  spread  over  the  belt  at  successive 
portions  as  in  actual  work.  This  we  consider  a  new  and  impor- 
tant feature  of  our  experiments.  As  a  matter  of  practical  im- 
portance, care  was  taken  to  observe,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the 
maximum  slip  which  might  safely  take  place  before  a  belt  would 
be  thrown  from  its  pulley.  A  number  of  observations  taken 
throughout  the  experiments  led  to  the  final  conclusion'  that  20 
per  cent,  of  slip  was  as  much  as  could  safely  be  admitted.  This 
information  has  been  found  of  value  in  cases  where  work  is  done 
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termittently  by  a  fly-wheel  and  the  belt  has  to  restore  the 
eed  of  the  wheel.  It  cannot  be  said  in  regard  to  a  maximum 
lue  of  <p  that  any  was  determined  or  even  indicated,  although 
is  certain  that  the  increase  at  high  rates  of  slip  becomes  less 
pid. 

We  have  now  seen  that  the  driving  power  of  a  leather  belt  de- 
ends  upon  such  a  variety  of  conditions,  that  it  would  be  mani- 
^stly  impracticable  if  not  impossible  to  correlate  them  all,  and  it 
^  thought  better  to  admit  the  difficulties  at  once  than  to  involve 
he  subject  in  a  labyrinth  of  formulae  which  life  is  too  short  to 
olve. 

The  relative  value  of  pulley  diameters  may  vary  with  different 
T^elts,  and  all  that  can  be  expected  or  desired  is  some  general  ex- 
3)ression  covering  roughly  the  greatest  number  of  cases.     Our 
apparatus  did  not  admit  of  extensive  variations  in  this  respect, 
and  our  attention  was  giyen  principally  to  the  question  of  slip. 
The  co-efficients  given  in  Table  IIL  are  remarkably  high,  and 
show  a  great  superiority  for  the  rawhide  over  tanned  leather  in 
point  of  adhesion.     The  belt  in  question  was  very  soft  and  plia- 
ble, but  a  little  twisted  from  use  on  a  cone  pulley  where  it  had 
rubbed  against  one  side.     It  is  not  desirable,  on  account  of  iis 
soft  and  adhesive  nature,  to  use  this  kind  of  belt  where  frequent 
shifting  is  required,  and  when  used  on  cone  pulleys  it  is  liable  to 
cUmb  and  stretch  against  the  side  of  the  cone ;  but  for  a  plain 
straight  connection,  there  seems  to  be  little  room  for  improve- 
ment.    Table  IV.   contains   the   results  of  similar   experiments 
upon  an  oak-tanned  leather  belt  made  by  Chas.  A.  Shieren  &  Co. 
Here  the  co-efficients  are  much  smaller  than  those  given  in  Table 
III.,  and  there  is  quite  a  marked  difference  between  the  co-effi- 
cients for  10  in.  and  20  in.  pulleys. 

As  before  noticed,  the  outside  temperature  has  its  effect,  and 
it  is  probable  that  much  lower  results  would  have  been  obtained 
had  the  experiments  been  made  in  the  heat  of  midsummer.  The 
high  co-efficients  obtained,  together  with  the  rapid  increase  of  ten- 
sion, show  that  the  pulling  power  of  a  long  horizontal  belt  must, 
in  many  cases,  be  limited  by  its  strength  rather  than  by  its  ad- 
hesion. 

Table  V.  gives  the  results  of  experiments  upon  a  light  planer 
belt  at  very  slow  and  very  high  speeds.     As  would  naturally  be 
expected,  much  higher  co-efficients  were  found  at  the  high  speed 
on  account  of  the  greater  velocity  of  sKding. 
36 
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It  may  here  \ye  mentioned  thai;  the  sum  of  the  tensions  was 
the  horizontal  pressure  of  the  belt  against  the  pnllejs,  and  that 
no  allowance  was  necessary  for  the  effect  of  the  centrifugal  force. 
At  the  speed  here  used,  the  tension  indicated  in  the  belt  at  rest 
was  about  50  lbs.  greater  than  when  in  motion. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  series  of  experiments  is 
the  great  importance  of  high  speed  in  the  economy  of  belt  trans- 
mission. The  friction  of  belts  on  pulleys  is  eyidently  dependent 
on  the  velocity  of  sliding,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  the  greater  the 
velocity  the  greater  the  friction.  There  are  but  few  apparent  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule,  and  investigation  of  them  has  led  to  the  in- 
ference that  in  all  such  cases,  the  condition  of  the  belt  or  pulley 
surface  had  undergone  a  change  either  by  heating  or  by  deposit 
from  the  belt  on  the  pulley.  The  percentage  of  slip  is  the  meas- 
ure of  the  po-ver  lost  in  transmission  by  the  belt  itself,  and  the 
liigher  the  speed  the  less  this  becomes.  There  is  a  limit,  however, 
to  the  power  which  may  be  transmitted  as  the  speed  is  increased, 
and  this  limit  is  caused  by  the  reduction  in  pressure  i^ainst  the 
pulley  arising  from  the  action  of  centrifugal  force. 

This  point  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  in  a  paper  read 
before  this  Society  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Nagle  on  the  "  Horse-Power  of 
Leather  Belts,"  *  and  the  formida  there  developed  is  written  thus : 

HP  =  CVt  w{S-  .012  F^  -T-  550    .     .    .    .    (1.) 

in  whicli  C  is  a  constant  to  be  determined  from  the  arc  of  contact 
and  co-efficient  of  friction  as  expressed  in  the  equation  : 

—  .00758/a 
C=l-10  (2.) 

V  =  velocity  of  belt  in  feet  per  second. 
/  =  thickness  ot  the  belt  in  inches. 
V)  =  width  " 

S  =  working  strength  of  leather  in  lbs.  per  square  ineh. 
/  =  co-efficient  of  friction. 
f^  =  arc  of  contact  in  degrees. 

The  velocity  at  which  the  maximum  amount  of  power  can  be 
transmitted  by  any  given  belt  is  independent  of  its  aro  of  oontaot 

*  Transactions  A.  S.  M.  E.,  Vol.  H.,  page  91.     See  also  Mr.  Nagle's  Tables 
I.,  II.,  and  III.,  in  Appendix  VI.  to  tbis  paper,  for  values  of  C,  and  H,  P. 
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nd  co-efficient  of  friction,  and  depends  only  upon  the  working 
trength  of  the  material  and  its  specific  gravity. 
From  equation  (1.)  we  obtain  for  the  maximum  power  of  leather 
Xz^elts  the  condition : 

F=V28^ (3.) 

^3Lud  for  any  other  material  whose  specific  gravity  is  y,  we  find 

r=5^^ (4) 

y 

The  co-efficient  of  friction  .40,  adopted  by  Mr.  Nagle,  appears 
from  these  experiments  to  be  on  the  safe  side  for  all  working 
requirements,  except  in  cases  where  dry  belts  are  run  at  slow 
speeds. 

If  we  assume  2  per  cent,  as  the  greatest  allowable  slip,  and  se- 
lect within  this  limit  the  co-efficient  corresponding  to  the  nearest 
approximations  to  it,  we  can  form  some  idea  of  the  co-efficients 
which  can  be  relied  upon  at  different  speeds. 

Table  VI.  gives  the  average  results  obtained  for  this  maximum 
allowance  of  slip,  and  shows  an  extreme  variation  in  the  co-efficient 
of  friction  from  .251  for  a  dry  oak-tanned  belt  at  the  slow  speed  of 
90  feet  per  minute  to  1.38  for  a  rawhide  belt  at  the  moderate  speed 
of  800  feet  per  minute. 

For  continuous  working,  it  is  probable  that  the  co-efficienfc  1.88 
is  too  high,  but  still  it  is  certain  that  a  co-efficient  of  1.00  can  be 
steadily  maintained  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time,  and  we  may 
say  that  in  actual  practice  the  co-efficient  of  friction  may  vary  from 
.25  to  1.00  under  good  working  conditions.  Ihis  extreme  varia- 
tion in  the  co-efficient  of  friction  does  not  give  rise,  as  might  at 
first  be  supposed,  to  such  a  great  difference  in  the  transmission  of 
power.  It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  formula  (1.)  that  the  power 
transmitted  for  any  given  working  strength  and  speed  is  limited 
only  by  the  value  of  C,  which  depends  upon  the  arc  of  contact 
and  the  co-efficient  of  friction. 

For  the  usual  arc  of  contact  180°,  the  power  transmitted  when 
/=  .25  is  about  24  per  cent,  less  than  when/=  .40,  and  when 
/  =  1.00,  the  power  transmitted  is  about  33  per  cent,  more,  from 
which  it  appears  that  in  extreme  cases  the  power  transmitted  may 
be  i  less  or  ^  more  than  will  be  found  from  the  use  of  Mr.  Nagle's 
co-efficient  of  .40. 

The  percentage  of  slip  is  the  most  important  factor  affecting  the 
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eflSciencv  of  belt  transmission,  but  in  addition  to  this  we  have 
journal  friction,  the  resistance  of  the  air,  and  with  crossed  belts 
the  friction  of  the  belt  upon  itself.  These  have  been  termed  in- 
ternal resistances,  and  their  vaUies  for  some  of  the  most  common 
arrangements  of  pulleys  are  given  in  Table  VII.  From  this 
table  it  appears  that  the  moment  required  to  run  a  straight  belt 
varies  from  15  to  25  inch  lbs.  at  100  lbs.  tension  for  all  speeds. 
At  160  revolutions  per  minute  and  1,000  lbs.  tension,  the  required 
moment  varied  from  45  to  90  inch  lbs.,  and  at  18  revolutions  per 
minute  and  the  same  tension  it  varied  from  80  to  160  inch  lbs. 

From  the  average  of  these  quantities  we  find  the  moment  of 
resistance  to  be  expressed  by  the  following  formulse  for  straight 
open  belts  between  2"  journals : 

At  160  r.  p.  m.  : 

M  =  .053  S  +  14.7      , (5.) 


At  IS  r.  p.  m. : 


M=11.S  +9 (6.) 


in  which 

M  =  moment  of  resistance  in  inch  lbs. 
jS  =  sum  of  tensions. 

When  a  crossed  belt  does  not  rub  upon  itself,  the  resistance  is 
the  same  as  for  an  open  belt. 

The  resistance  offered  by  the  introduction  of  carrying  pulleys 
and  tighteners  is  appreciable,  and  depends  upon  the  pressure 
brought  to  bear  against  their  journals.  If  the  belt  rubs  against 
the  flanges  of  the  carrying  pulleys,  the  resistance  is  very  much 
increased,  and  this  is  often  liable  to  occur  in  horizontal  belts  from 
a  change  of  load.  The  friction  on  journals  of  carrying  pulleys 
may  be  estimated  by  the  foimulse  already  given  if  we  substitute 
for  S  the  pressure  against  their  journals.  In  the  experiments 
which  were  made  upon  internal  resistances,  the  greatest  resist- 
ance was  offered  by  a  quarter-twist  belt  6  feet  between  journals 
on  20-inch  pulleys. 

The  equation  for  this  belt  may  be  written  : 

M=.d5S  +  5S (7.) 

but  the  introduction  of  a  carrying  pulley  reduced  the  resistance  to 
no  more  than  what  might  be  expected  from  the  same  number  of 
journals  with  a  straight  belt. 
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Wit]i  quarter-twist  belts  the  resistauce  lies  cliiufly  id  t>lip,  which 
occurs  as  the  belt  leaves  the  pulleys,  and  this  naturally  depends 
upon  the  distauco  between  journals  in  terms  of  the  diameters  of 
the  pulleys. 
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EXPERIMENTAL  APPAflATUB  fOII  TESTINO 


The  appiiratus  used  for  testing  vettieal  belts  is  shown  iu   plan 
by  Fig.  155  and  in  elevation,  Fig.  156. 

It  consists  of  a  pulley  and  brake>wheel  mounted  npon  a  frame- 
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work  resting  upon  knife-edges  which  are  supported  by  the  scales. 
A  and  //.  The  knife-edge  at  a  is  supported  directly  by  suitable 
blocking,  while  that  at  t  is  suspended  by  the  links  /,  in  order  that 
the  scales  may  act  freely  without  any  disturbing  side  stniins.  The 
frame-work  is  intended  to  be  heavily  loaded  by  weights  applied 
at  JF,  and  the  scales  balanced  before  the  belt  is  put  on. 

It  is  evident  that  the  sum  of  the  tensions  T+t  is  always  meas- 
ured by  the  reduction  in  weight  u[K>n  the  scales  A  and  By  and 
from  the  dimensions  given,  it  is  also  evident  the  difference  in  ten- 
sions T—t  is  measured  by  twice  the  difference  between  the  read- 
ings of  these  scales.  The  brake  can  be  supported  by  the  blocks 
(I  entirely  free  of  the  brake-wheel,  or,  by  means  of  the  clamping 
bolts,  it  can  be  made  to  produce  any  desired  load  upon  the  belt  to 
be  tested.  In  this  way  the  sum  and  difference  of  the  tensions  T 
and  t  were  measured  for  the  greatest  and  least  amount  of  power 
which  could  be  transmitted,  and  the  results  of  the  experiments  ai'e 
recorded  in  Table  VIII. 

The  theory  before  alluded  to,  that  the  sum  of  the  tensions  re- 
mains constant,  is  directly  controverted  by  these  experiments,  and 
it  can  now  be  positively  asserted  that  in  all  cases  an  increase  in 
load  is  accoinpanied  by  an  increase  in  the  sum  of  the  tensions. 
Apparent  exceptions  to  this  rule  may  take  place  from  a  change  in 
the  ten.sions  unloaded,  but  this  does  not  affect  the  truth  of  the  as- 
sertion. The  percentage  of  increase  in  the  sum  of  the  tensions  has 
been  calculated  in  each  set  of  experiments  from  the  final  sum  of 
the  tensions  unloaded,  and,  for  the  maximum  power  of  the  belt, 
the  results  arc  remarkably  uniform  and  show  an  increase  of  about 
33  per  cent.  The  amount  of  this  increase  in  tension  depends  a 
great  d(»al  upon  the  co-efficient  of  friction,  which  in  this  case  wos 
evidently  high,  and  for  a  dry  ]>laner  belt  it  would  certainly  be 
much  less,  probably  not  more  than  .15,  judging  from  the  maxi- 
mum ratio  of  the  tensions  in  Table  II. 

If  it  were  possible  to  obtain  a  set  of  experiments  showing  the 
ratio  of  stress  and  extension  under  actual  working  conditions,  this 
increase  in  tension  could  be  calculated  for  any  given  co-effl- 
cient  of  friction,  but  the  difficulty  in  making  such  experiments 
would  be  to  eliminate  the  effect  of  time,  npon  which  so  much  ap- 
pears to  depend.  It  is  probably  sufficient  to  know  that,  with  ver- 
tical belts,  the  increase  in  tension  can  seldom  exceed  \,  while  in 
horizontal  belts  of  considerable  length,  it  may  be  hmited  only  by 
the  strength  of  the  leather. 
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The  effect  of  time  upon  the  tension  of  the  belt  used  in  Table 
Vni.  is  plainly  shown  by  experiments  588  to  613  inclusive,  be- 
tween which  the  pulleys  remained  at  a  iixed  distance  apart,  and 
the  belt  slowly  stretched  from  a  tension  of  380  to  280  lbs. 

To  estimate  the  efficiency  of  belt  transmission  for  an  average 
case,  we  may  assume  40  in.  lbs.  as  the  moment  of  internal  resist- 
ance for  a  belt  whose  tension  is  500  lbs.  and  40  in.  lbs.  statical  mo- 
ment =  about  20  ft.  lbs.  per  revolution.  If  the  belt  is  transmitting 
400  lbs.  with  two  per  cent,  of  slip  on  20  in.  pulleys,  then  .02  x  400 
X  5  =  40  ft.  lbs.  are  lost  per  revolution  in  slip,  making  a  total  loss 
of  60  ft.  lbs.  per  revolution. 

The  total  power  expended  per  revolution  is  about  2,000  ft.  lbs., 
therefore  .03  is  lost. 

Under  light  loads,  the  internal  resistance,  which  is  nearly  con- 
stant in  amount,  may  be  a  large  percentage  of  the  power  transmit- 
ted, while  under  heavy  loads  the  percentage  of  slip  may  become 
the  principal  loss. 

It  would  be  difficidt  to  work  out,  or  even  to  use,  a  general  ex- 
pression for  the  efficiency  of  belt  transmission,  but,  from  the  fore- 
going, it  would  seem  safe  to  assume  that  97  per  cent  can  be  ob- 
tained under  good  working  conditions. 

When  a  belt  is  too  tight,  there  is  a  constant  waste  in  journal 
friction,  and  when  too  loose,  there  may  be  a  much  greater  loss  in 
efficiency  from  slip.  The  allowance  recommended  of  2  per  cent, 
for  slip  is  rather  more  than  experiment  would  indicate  for  any 
possible  crawl  or  creep  due  to  the  elasticity  of  the  belt,  but  in  con- 
nection with  this,  there  is  probably  always  more  or  less  actual  slip, 
and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  in  most  cases  this  allowance 
may  be  divided  into  equal  parts  representing  creep  and  slip  proper. 
Under  good  working  conditions,  a  belt  is  probably  stretched 
about  1  per  cent,  on  the  tight  side,  which  naturally  gives  1  per 
cent,  of  creep,  and  to  this  we  have  added  another  per  cent,  for 
actual  slip  in  fixing  the  limit  proposed. 

The  indications  and  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  these  experi- 
ments are : 

1.  That  the  co-efficient  of  friction  may  vary  under  practical 
working  conditions  from  25  per  cent,  to  100  per  cent. 

2.  That  its  value  depends  upon  the  nature  and  condition  of  the 
leather,  the  velocity  of  sliding,  temperature,  and  pressure. 

3.  That  an  excessive  amount  of  slip  has  a  tendency  to  become 
greater  and  greater,  until  the  belt  finally  leaves  the  pulley. 
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4.  That  a  belt  will  seldom  remain  upon  a  pulley  when  the  slip 
exceads  20  per  cent. 

5.  That  excessive  slipping  dries  out  the  leather  and  leads  to- 
ward the  condition  of  minimum  adhesion. 

T).  That  rawhide  has  much  greater  adhesion  than  tanned 
leather,  giving  a  co-efficient  of  100  per  cent,  at  the  moderate  slip 
of  5  ft.  per  minute. 

7.  That  a  velocity  of  sliding  equal  to  .01  of  the  belt  speed  is  not 
excessive. 

8.  That  the  co-efficients  in  general  use  are  rather  below  the 
average  results  obtained. 

9.  That  when  suddenly  forced  to  slip,  the  co-efficient  of  friction 
becomes  momentarily  very  high,  but  that  it  gradually  decreases 
as  the  slip  continues. 

10.  That  the  sum  of  the  tensions  is  not  constant,  but  increases 
with  the  load  to  the  maximum  extent  of  about  33  per  cent.  witB 
vertical  belts. 

11.  That,  with  horizontal  belts,  the  sum  of  the  tensions  may 
increase  indefinitely  as  far  as  the  breaking  strength  of  the  belt. 

12.  That  the  economy  of  belt  transmission  depends  principallj 
upon  journal  friction  and  slip. 

13.  That  it  is  important  on  this  account  to«make  the  belt  speed 
as  high  as  possible  within  the  limits  of  5,000  or  6,000  ft.  per 
minute. 

14    That  quarter-twist  belts  should  be  avoided. 

15.  That  it  is  preferable  in  all  cases,  from  considerations  of 
economy  in  wear  on  belt  and  power  consumed,  to  use  an  inter- 
mediate guide  jJuUey,  so  placed  that  the  belt  may  be  mn  in  either 
direction. 

16.  That  the  introduction  of  guide  and  carrying  pulleys  adds 
to  the  internal  resistances  an  amount  proportional  to  the  friction 
of  their  journals. 

17.  That  there  is  still  need  of  more  light  on  the  subject 
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TABLE  I. 

STRAIGHT  OPEN  BELT  5^"  WIDE  BY  3^'    THICK  AKD  34  FT.   IjONG,   WBlOHn^.O    16 
LBS.    IN  GOOD  FLLA.BLE  CONDITION,  WITH    HAIR    SIDE    ON    PLLLEYS    20    IN. 
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1   z 

1  I 

<       w 

.336 

Remarks. 

1 

17 

155 

2.82 

1  6  177 

Paper-covered 

19 

1 

220' 

140 

180 

40 

4.50 

.6 

2.4  176 

.  490      pnllevs. 

21 

246; 

180 

213 

83 

6.45 

1.2 

4.8175 

-.610 

00 

, 

26(1, 

2lK) 

2:  JO 

80 

7.67 

2  6 

10.4174 

.671 

2:J 

1 

1 

300; 

270: 

316 

180 

220 
200 

245 

25 

58 

9.80 

7.9 

81.6178 

.756 

24 

2,58 

4.45 

2.8177 

.483 

27 

1 

3-14 

260 

302 

42 

7.20 

1.0 

4.  .176 

.64:r 

28 

' 

a*>o 

2*^0 

315 

a5 

9.00 

1.8 

7.2,175 

.719 

20 

364 

800 

3:J2 

82 

10.4 

2.8 

11.2.175 

.784: 

30 

4(K) 

880 
422 

260 

320 
200 

850 

80 
111 

11.7 

5.5 

.5 

22.  ,175 

1 

.805 

1 

31 

211 

1.90 

2.    179 

.20.-); 

:« 

1 

440! 

280 

360 

80 

4.50 

.8 

3.2178 

.484; 

:55 

470, 

860 

415 

55 

7.54 

1.1 

4.4177 

.654: 

3r> 

508 

400 

458 

53 

8.54 

2.1 

8.4177 

.694: 

37 

200 

520 
205, 

880 

4>0 
80 

470 

50 
67.5 

9.40 

5. 
.5 

20.   .177 

.725 
.251 

60 

147.5 

2.18 

2.   il78 

Cast-iron    sur. 

61 

210 

100 

155. 

55 

2.82 

.9 

3.6177 

.336,     faces. 

62 

215 

120 

167.5 

47.5 

3.52 

1.7 

6.8177 

.407 

6:J 

1 

220i 

140 

180. 

40 

4.50 

3. 

12.    176 

.400 

r»5 

3U0 

246j 
3<0| 

180 

ISO 
1-20 

218. 

33 
90 

6.45 

12. 
.5 

48.    175 

1 

.610 

66 

210 

2.33 

2.    179 

.270 

6s 

310, 

1(K) 

235 

75 

8.13 

.8 

8.2179 

.365. 

69 

315 

ISO 

247.5 

67.5 

3.67 

1. 

4.    178 

.418 

70 

320! 

200 

260. 

60 

4.33 

1.7 

6.8178 

.472. 

71 

1 

825, 

220 

2:2.5 

52.5 

5.19 

2.6 

10.4  177 

.545 

72 

1 

340 

240 

290 

50 

5.80 

3.8 

15.2177 

.569 

73 

;i50 

200 

305 

45. 

6.77 

5.5 

22.    176 

.623 

74 

1 

3r>0 

280 

320 

40 

8.00 

8.6 

34.4176 

.677 

7.3 

1 
4C'0 

875 

420 

800 

eoo 

337.5 

37.5 
110 

9.00 

15.2 
.6 

60.8.175 

.719 

• 

76 

810. 

2.82 

2.4179 

.836Belt      dre$8ed 

7S 

46m, 

2S0 

370. 

90 

4.11 

1. 

4.   il79 

.452     with   ''Belti- 

81 

4^ 

840 

410 

70 

5.86 

1.5 

6.    178 

.569     lene." 

84 

510 

400 

455 

55 

8.27 

2.2 

8.8177 

'.684' 

86 

535; 

440 

487.5 

47.5 

10.2 

4  5 

18.    177 

.760, 

88 

1 
800 

560 

1 

320 

385 

480 
120 

520 

40 
100 

13.0 

8.4 
.4 

88.6176 

.884! 

89 

220 

2.20 

1.6179 

.252 

93 

.350, 

200 

275     , 

75 

3.67 

.8 

8.2178 

.418: 

97 

390' 

280 

3a5     , 

55 

6  00 

1.6 

6.4177 

.580! 

101 

4401 

860 

400 

40 

10.00 

8.1 

12.4176 

.750 

104 

4701 

1 

310 

420 

1 

445 

^     1 

17.8 

8.6 

34.4178 

\ 
1 

.953 

TttANSMIBSION   OF  POWBE  BY  BELTIHO. 


TABLE  11. 
iVBLX  BELT  31"  WIDE  BY  -fs"  THICK,  AND  32  FT.  W)»0.  WSIOHIXa  SJ  LBS.  OS  -Hi" 
OAST-IUON  PULLBTS.      TUIB  BELT  HAD  BEES  USRD  OH  A   FLANIKfi  UACDINE,  WAS 
IJUITE  PLIABLE,  DET,  AND  CLE.\N.      100  R.  P.   K, 


,-— ■ 

d 

.= 

i 

7. 

i 

■£ 

T 

J 

T 

1 

ij 

1 

•s 

i 

UelUArlH. 

s 

-^ 

M 

1 

1  i 

III 

^1 

li 

■s 

e 

1  1  s 

if  ,  s. 

Ee 

£ 

c 

* 

'-' 

Iftl 

100 

li~ 

40 

73 

82 

2.25 

.3 

1.2 

177' 

-263 

106 

110 

60 

ai 

25 

!i.40 

.8 

a. aim 

.805 

107 

m 

80 

101 

21 

4.81 

1.7 

0.8178 

.611 

109 

20O 

138, 

100 

no 

19 

6. 20 

4.3 

17.3178 

.600 

1(19 

208        '    80 

144 

64 

2. SB 

.41  I.OITO 

.200 

110 

213            100 

158 

50 

3.81 

.7;  2.8,179 

,381 

111 

21(i 

120 

168 

48 

a,  50 

1.4.  m 

.401 

113 

2-10 

no 

180 

4u 

4.50 

1,8  7.2:i78 

,484 

iia 

280, 

100 
120 

llto 

S.> 

5.57 

4.4 

17. 61 78 

.653 

114 

looloy| 

214 

04 

2.28 

.4 

1.6 

180 

,862 

IIB 

■m] 

160 

238 

78 

3.0.i 

.8 

3-2 

180 

.85.1 

118 

323 

200 

361 

61 

4.38 

1.0 

a. 4 

179 

.485 

lis 

330 

2S6 

320 

375 

.-j5 

5. 

2.6 

10.4 

no 

,518 

lai 

loo 

l04 

180 

282 

123 

3.31 

.7 

2  8 

m 

.267 

134 

410 

22( 

H15 

95 

3.87 

1.6 

8 

m 

,887 

133 

413 

340 

S2« 

80 

3,70 

2,3 

9-3 

180 

.434 

126 

414 

SW 

78 

4.88 

8.7 

14.8 

179 

.460 

127 

m 

370 

280 

348 

68 

6.12 

10,1 

40.4 



179 

.528 

Belt  .Imo.t 
dlippcrd  ott. 

138 

GOO 

510 

200 

3.58 

158 

3.37 

.5 

a. 

m' 

~m 

131 

ri2() 

360 

800 

180 

8. 

1.1 

4-4 

180 

,850 

183 

5'5 

300 

412.6 

113. .■! 

3.67 

1,8 

7.2 

180 

.414 

134 

525 

333 

422.5 

103-5 

4,11 

^2.7 

10.6 

180 

450 

185 

100 

G-IS 

105 

460 

340 

432  5 

03. S 

4.67 

5.1 

20.4 

ISO 

.40U 

186 

40 

72,5 

33.5 

2.02 

.2 

.8 

177 

.838 

Il^re    ih^    bell 

187 

IK, 

60 

85 

26 

3,40 

.4 

1.6 

177 

.806 

was     cifttwl 

188 

80 

103.6 

23.5 

4.58 

.6 

2,4 

m 

.404 

with      "  Sm- 

140 

1>0 

135. 

IS. 

900 

1.8 

7,8 

1-74 

.728 

k«j-'a  Ufe  of 

1-ti 

140 

152 

12. 

12.7 

2.8 

10,8 

172 

.770 

l^lher,"  ■■d 

142 

lao 

170 

10 

17. 

6. 

20. 

170 

,9.M 

ma   nntll    tn 

144 

316 

200 

207.5 

7  6 

27.7 

7.3 

20.2 

i«e 

1.15 

^ood  wnrklnK 

14fl 

240 

245 

5 

40.0 

Irt.fl 

43,4 

158 

1.41 

ctndition   b*. 

147 

2Tt) 

90 

260 

263 

6 

53. 

17.7 

70. B 

158 

1.44 

fore        notini: 

lOO 

l05 

.28a 

149 

40 

72.5 

32.5 

2.02 

.2 

.8 

177 

rhr«-d.yilwer 

130 

111 

60 

86 

S-1 

3.40 

.a 

1.2 

177 

.SUft 

without       BUT 

■  daitlonal 

151 

120 

80 

100 

30 

5.00 

A 

1.6 

m 

.524 

163 

ISO 

120!  135 

15 

B.OO 

.7 

2.8 

174 

.728 

drasBing, 

IM 

183 

laol  171 

11 

15.5 

1.2 

4.8|172 

.913 

156 

3IJ3 

180    Iftl 

11 

17.3 

3. 

12.    172 

,050 

157 

216 

BOO  208 

8 

3(1.0 

7.  |28.    1«1 

1.12 

15^ 

2;ta 

220   220 

6 

37.3 

1. 20 

IM 

252 

240   240 

6 

41. 

B, 8:39.2  161 

1.82 

161 

203 

a»l   288 

6 

47.7 

13.7i64.8181 

1.87 

TBANSmSSION  OF  POWER  BY  BELTING. 
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TABLE  III. 

-WHIDE  BELT  4"  WIDE  BY  :,V"  THICK  AND  81  FT.  LONG,  WEfGHING  15  LBS. 

R.  P.  M-  ON  20"  CAST-IHON  PULLETS. 


160 


1 

1 

Sum  of  Ten's. 

1  . 

0 

'^= 

c    a 

t 

3^ 

T+i 

t 

• 

£ 

~g=^ 

T 

o  .w* 

»* 

*> 
0 

Duration  of 
nin  at  time 

ax: 

^ 

^^ 

T. 

/ 

t 

^\^^ 

c 
o 

c 

of  experi- 

Remarks. 

&3 

. 

9     w«  " 

O 

S 

ment. 

^^^■^ 

•n 

, 

1  -^ 

%^ 

u 

• 

5§ 

.5 

1 

"3 

c 

I'll 

1 

6 

1 

0 

^71 

100 

118 

40 

7» 

39 

2.08 

.2 

.8 

1770 

.229 

378 

14a 

80 

110 

80 

3.67 

.4    1.6 

176 

.423 

:i75 

168 

120 

144 

24 

6. 

.6   2.4 

174 

.590 

:177 

202 

160 

181 

21 

8.62 

.8   8.2 

17i 

.661 

^79 

232 

200 

216 

16 

18.5 

l.Oi  4. 

ITO 

.897 

181 

26S 

240 

254 

14 

18.1 

1.2   4.8 

167 

.998 

188 

302 

280 

291 

11 

26.5 

1.4   5.6 

163 

1.15 

184 

818 

110 

800 

309 

9 

84.8 

1.6;  6.4 

i 

160 

1.27 

Slack  Hide  of  belt  ninning 
on  a  board  to  prevent 

185 

100 

1.50 

115 

140 

145 

5 

29. 

1.6   6.4 

180» 

l.UGi 

200 

258 

240 

9 

1.3   4.8 

180 

1.05 

Bagging. 

186 

249 

27.4 

188 

300 

2{K) 
412 

280 
400 

285 

5 
6 

57. 

2.2 

1.7 

8.8 
6.8 

180 
180 

1.29 
1.84 

189 

406 

67.7 

190 

428 

420 

424 

4 

106. 

1.8;  7.8 

180 

1.48 

191 

400 
100 

446 
570 
110 

275 
360 

440 

560 

40 

448 

8 

5 

85 

148 

8.8 
2. 
.8 

18.2 

8. 
.6 

180 
180 

1.59 
1.47 
.246 

192 

565 

118. 

329 

76 

2.14 

10"  cast-iron  pulleys. 

:«o 

135 

80 

107.5  27.5 

8.90 

.6 

1.2 

175 

.416 

381 

198 

160 

179      19 

9.42 

1. 

2. 

171 

751 

333 

275 

240 

2,57.5  17.5 

14.7 

1.5 

3 

169 

.911 

334 

345 

320 

2  !2. 51 12.5 

18.6 

2 

4. 

165 

1.01 

336 

200 

42.) 



280 

110 

4U) 

iro 

410 

10 
35 

41.0 

8.2 

.8 

6.4 
1.6 

162 
176 

1.31 
.676 

339 

195 

5.86 

340 

360 

320 

840 

20 

17 

1.6 

3.2 

171 

.949 

841 

485 

400 

417.5;i7.5 

23.8 

2. 

4. 

169 

1.07 

842 

505 

4-0 

492.5,12.5 

39.4 

2.7 

5.4 

165 

1  28 

843 

300 

590 

400 

200 

560 
320 

575. 

15 
40 

88.8 

5. 
1.4 

10. 
2.8 

168 
175 

1.24 
.719 

844 

360 

9 

345 

450 

400 

425 

25 

17 

1.7 

8.4 

178 

988 

346 

520 

480 

.500 

20 

2.5 

2.1 

4.2 

171 

1.08 

347 

600 

560 

570 

10 

57 

8. 

6. 

162 

1.48 

1  min. 

848 

1 

<  400 

600 
500 

£80 

560 
400 

570 

10 
.50 

57 

8.4 
1.6 

6.8 
8.2 

162 
176 

1.48 
.715 

5  min. 

850 

460 

9 

851 

5.50 

4K) 

515 

85 

14.7 

l.fi 

3.6;i75 

.880 

85-2 

606 

660 

K'n    K 

Mr*    K 

21.3 

2.8 

4.«lie9 

1.04 

O47.0   1  #  .u 

3oS 

ft'-O 

640 

660     20 

33 

8.2 

6.4 

171 

1.17 

1  mill. 

8M 

680 

G40 

660 

20 

33 

3.7 

7.4 

171 

1.17 

5  mill. 

355 

680 

640 

660 

20 

33 

4.1 

8.2 

171 

1.17 

lOmfn. 

85t; 

6S)i 

640 

660 

20 

83 

6  1 

12.2 

171 

1.17 

16  min. 

Be.t  clipped  ofF  4  m.  later. 

857 

600 

560 

580 

20 

29 

10. 

20. 

171 

1.18 

20min. 

Continuing. 

8^8 

600 

.560 

580 

20 

29 

17.2 

34.4 

171 

1.18 

26  min. 

859 

530 

48<» 

505 

25 

20.2 

5.2 

10.4 

178 

.965 

80  min. 

3€0 

580 

350   480 

1 

505 

25 

20.2 

2.8 

5.6 

178 

.956 

86  min. 
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TABLE  lU,-iContinued). 


.    Sum  of  Ten V. 

• 

s 

T+t        \ 

G 

0 

Duration  of 

V 

1 

T 

O    i^J  V 

e3 

0 

run  at  time 

X 

•  ■  = :     \^U 

T. 

t 

t 

1 

"  c 

§ 

«j 

of  experi- 

Remarka. 

M 

.iS 

^•s 

0 

V 

ment. 

«M 

•     1  — 

(3 

«M 

u 

c 
55 

'5 

it 

1^1 

1 

•J  a. 
> 

0 
< 

1 

861 

500 

570 

400 

486 

e& 

5.71 

1  3 

2.6  17R*> 

.561 

864 

700.         ,  640'  670 

80 

32.8 

2.8:  4.6.174 

1.03 

865 

755         :  7-201  (}37.5 

17.5 

36.4 

8.2    6.4  169    1.33 

SHA 

830          1  800i  810 

10 

81 

6  6' 13  2  163    1  55 

Belt  slipped  off  8  m.  later. 

867 

750         1  730   735 

15 

49. 

5.110.3168  '1.83 

1  niin. 

868 

750'        '  730|  786 

15 

49. 

11. 

23.   !168    1.32 

869 

6901           6401  665 
610:           r,60i  585 

35 
35 

26.6 
33.4 

13. 

21.    178    1.09 

6min. 

Belt  slipped  off  3  m.  later. 

871) 

14.4  38.8178   1.06 

1  min. 

871 

610            560    5*^6 

35 

23.4 

20.   140.    178  ;1.05 

4min. 

8:^ 

560!           480;  515 

35 

14.7 

7.4114.8175 

.880 

1  min. 

873 

550   410    480 

1 

515 

35 
100 

14.7 
5.8 

3.3 
1.5 

4.6 
8. 

175 

178 

.880 

KilA 
.000 

6  min. 

874 

600   6«0 

480 

580 

316 

755 

640 

697.5 

57.5 

13.1 

3.1 

4.2,in 

.807 

378 

850 

m)[  835 

25 

83. 

3.8 

5.6178 

1.16 

1  min. 

379 

850            800   835 

35 

83. 

8.5|  7.    178 

1.16 

5  min. 

Belt  slipped  off  5  m.  later. 

380! 

780'           •:30;  750 

30 

35. 

8.8  17.6  174 

1.06 

1  min. 

381 1 

680 

560 

630 

60 

10.3 

11.3  22.4  177 

.7155 

5  min. 

882 

as3 

Aun 

KitA 

n*ti\ 

GO 
45 

10.3 
15.8 

2.      4.    177 
2.5   5.    176 

.755 

.886 

After  ninnine  5  minntef 
at  T-t -S60. 

730 

640    685 

1  mfn. 

384  i 

780 

640   Q^ 

45 

15.2 

8.4:  4.8  176 

.886 

5  min. 

385! 

780            730    750 

30 

35. 

4.6'  9.2  174 

l.OH 

1  min. 

888 

780  5^0   7^ 

750 

30 

25. 

8.8'l7.6;i74 

1.06 

5  min. 

889 

780 

•;30 

750 

80 

25. 

4. 

8.    174 

1.06 

1  min. 

Belt  f  craped. 

890 

7H0 

?2'1 

750 

30 

J». 

6.4 

13.8174  :1.06 

5  min. 

Belt  i*lippedoff  8  m.  later. 

891 

730 

6tO;  686 

45 

15.3 

8.7 

7.4!l76  1.886 

1  min. 

39ii 

600 

780   650   640 

1 

680            400 

6S5 

45 
140 

15.2 

8.9 
2. 

7.8 

176 

.886 
.438 

5  min. 

396 

*540 

8.86 

.46  17« 

18  r.  p.  m.  10"  caat-iroo 
pnlieys. 

897         1  830:           730    770 

50 

15.4 

17.2  8.87  176 

.890 

898            750            640   695 

55 

12.6 

15.    8.87  177 

.874 

399 

700            560    680 

70 

9.       9.4i3.17  177 

.711 

400 

670         :  48i»:  575 

95 

6.05   4.5,1.12178 

.579 

401 

«80:  550'  400   516 

115 

4.48 

8.5    .75  178 

.488 

403 

880l           780   775 

55 

14.1 

86.   '5.a5  177 

.856 

408 

630; 

83() 

475 

155 

3.06 

1.5 

.80  179 

.858 

404 

610 
610 

60 

835 

275 
245 

1.32 

.2 

.16 

180 

.068 
.187 

i 

4as   600 

130 

365 

1.49 

I 

1 
.0!)180 

aO''  caat'lron  polleya.    19 

418         !  (360 

400   5% 

130 

4.06   1. 

.45  179 

.450 

r.  p.  m. 

415 

no! 

560!  686 

75 

8.46'  1.9 

.86  177 

.691 

416 

750;           640   695 

55 

12.6 

8.2  1.44  177 

.890 

417 

800 

T30   760 

40 

19. 

8.8 

1.71  175 

.964 

418 

840 

300   274 

70 

8.91 

.6 

.27177 

.441 

419 

800   380| 

380!  sun 

50 

6.6 

1.2 

.64  176 

.614 

431 

'  450 

400   435 

25 

17. 

8.21.44  178 

.988 

438 

515 

480   497.5 

17.5 

28.4 

4. 

1.8    16!» 

1.18 

435 

580; 

560   570. 

10. 

57. 

5. 

8.251(9 

1.48 

437 

695 

680   687.5 

7.5 

91.7 

7. 

3.15156 

i 

1.67 

ci 
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TABLE  IV. 

JLE    OAK-TANNED  LEATHER    BELT    4"    WIDE    BY    -fg"    THICK    AND  30  PT.    LONG, 
WEIGHING    17   LBS.    ON    10'   CAST-IRON  PL-LLEYS.     160  B.  P.  M. 


5um  of  Ten's. 
T  +  t 


Working. 
Final. 

120 

1 
120 

140i 

16h' 

198, 

235, 

2701 

310 

:M5|  122 



1 

be 


T 


200  2001 
240 
3<50 
430 


300 


400 


400 


500 


318 
350 
400 
470 
450 
450 
450 
418 

405 
455 
495 


48|  84 
80  110 


120  144 
IfiO,  179 


200 
240 
280 
320 


217.5 
255. 
295 
332.5 


481  124 
ir^O  200 


320 
400 


160 
240 
320 
440 


310 
415 


239 
295 
360 
455 


400,  425 
400  425 


400 
360 


160 
3» 

400  447.5 
495i  370:  400'  447.5 


4-^5 

389 


36 

80 

34 

19 

17. 

15 

15 

12. 


76 
40 
20 
15 


79 
55 
40 
15 
25 
25 
25 
29 


5<)() 

480 

520 ' 

560,    '  480  520 

560| 

480  520 

&50 

380 

480 

480 

465 

560 

520 

610 

480 

W5 

610 

4,v0.  545 

660 

560'  610 

65.') 

560 

607.5 

•282. 5j  122.5 
387.5!  67.5 
47.5 
47.5 
40 
40 
40 
85 


40 


65 
66 
50 
47.5 


100 


Kh) 


100  I     44  72 

16<»  120  140 

200,  160  180 

-my  200  21.") 

2J(i  100    20(»  215 


28 
20 
20 
15 
15 


lOit, 

2<)0 
2.'iOl 

2:^) 
27  o; 


44 

120 
\m 
2<H» 

210 


140 
ISO 
21.') 
2  IT) 


28 
20 
20 
15 
1.') 
15 


2.33 

8.67 

6. 

9.42 
12.4 
17. 
19.7 
25.8 


X  9 

V.5 


X 

o 

as     ^JZ 


.4 
.6 
.9 
1.6! 
2.8i 
8.2 
5.1. 


0 

o 
Q 

o 

't 

< 


176'^ 
175 
174 
170 
,6  174 
,4!l68 


c 
o 


o 


10.2 


9.4  18.8 


1.63 

5. 
17. 
27.7 


8.03 
5.36 
9. 

30.8 

17. 

17. 

17. 

18.4 


.4 
1. 
2.7 
15. 


.8 
1.2 
2. 
8. 
4. 
8. 

17.3 
3. 


.8 
2. 
6.4 
80. 


2.30 
5.74 
9.42 
9.42 

13. 

13. 

13. 
5.47 


1.6 

2.4 

4. 

1.6 

8. 
16. 
84.6 

6. 


1.6 
2.8 
3.8 


13. 


8.38 
8.38 
12.2 

12.8 


.8 
1.4 
1.9 
2.1 
2.7 
4.5 
7.5.15. 
20.    40. 


168 
164 


179 
176 
170 
167 


179 
177 
175 
167 
172 
172 
172 
178 


179 
177 
176 


4.2,176 


5.4 
9. 


3.4   6.8 


2.5 

7. 

9. 

14.3 
14.3 


*-:.o< 


2.ll 
2.5| 
3  2' 


4.2 

5. 
6.4 


175 
175 
175 

178 


175 


177 

177 
178 


8.4.16.8;176 


1.9 
2.1 
2.3 


2.2 
2.4 


3.8177 
4.2  177 


4.6 


4.4 

4.8 


2.5'  5. 
3.51  7. 
4.2,  8.4 


177 


177 
177 


177 
177 
178 


4.3   8.6  176 
6.3,12.6  176 


.6  1.2  176 
2.1;  4.2  172 
4.  I  8.  171 
6.6  13.2  168 
7.2  14.4.168 


i . 

9, 
14 
14, 
17, 


.6'  1.21176 
2.8i  5.6  172 
5.1 1 10. 2, 171 
7.3,14.0.1(i8 
7.9;i5.M'n>8 
IO.7I2I.4  168 


.275 
.426 
.590 
.750 
.ffi9 
.966 
1.02 
1.18 


.156 
.524 
.954 
1.18 


.854 
.548 
.719 
1.17 
.948 
.948 
.948 
.859 


.287 
.666 
.780 
.780 
.859 
.859 
.859 
.547 


Dnration 

of  run  at 

time  of 

exp'ment. 


1  min. 

5min. 
10  min. 
15  min. 


1  min. 

5  min. 
Starting- 

5  min. 
10  min. 
15  min. 


.869 

.688 
.boo 
.814 
.830 

.711 
.711 
.785 


1  mil). 


.ni 

.781 

.770 
.782 


1  min. 
5  min. 
1  min. 
5  min. 

1  min. 

5  min. 

10  min. 


1  min. 
5  min. 

1  min. 

5  min. 

872!  10  min. 


.845  1  min. 
.845.6  min. 


.307 
.648 
.786 
.907 


1  min. 


907  5  min. 


.807 
.648 
.786 
.907,1  min. 
.907  5  min. 
.966:1  min. 


Remarks. 


Saj;  lO''  at  middle  of  belt. 
Filially  slipped  off. 


Belt  finally  slipped  off. 


Belt  slipped  off. 
Cominaing. 


After  running  5  m.  with- 
out load. 


Belt  slipped  off  8  m.  later. 


Belt  slipped  off  2  m.  later. 

Pulley  warm. 
Belt  scraped. 


Belt  dressed  with  prepara- 
tion recommended  by 
maker. 


Belt  slipped  off  8  m.  later. 
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TABLE  IV .—{Continued). 


.    SumofTen'H. 

r 

• 
Sim        Z 

!| 

f» 

r  +  i 

f 

X    a 

s 

1 

•-   5  • 

0      r*  :  Dnration 

• 

T 

I    -^i    5      c    of  ran  at 

*^ 

1 

T 

t 

t 

§t '  c  5     5      e  !  time  of 

Remarlu. 

'a: 

1*^  u. 

5    ►••5 

0  .  ji   exp'ment. 

c       a 

J< 

-  -l-^ 

g  iSeh 

0    e 

"^       ^ 

b 

s   \i^i: 

iJ  i-rg. 

■•          •>• 

J;     ■  i*   Mi          ft.              e 

k.      » 

850 

240 

?u    > 

1 
1.4   2.8 

177-  i  .544 

:2ft8    3^X) 

2-;i5 

55 

5.86 

,ai» 

41 N) 

820 

360 

40 

9. 

8.      6.    175  ;.719 

i.70 

450 

410 

425 

25 

17. 

6.813.6|l78    .MSlmin. 

Belt  slipped  off  3  m.  later. 

iI71 

418 

dfiO 

689 

29 

18.4 

8.817.6  178    .859  1min. 

.I72 

418 
700 

:jG') 
5G0 

889 

20 

18.4 

15.6  81.2  173  :.859 
6.8  12.6.177    .711 

5  min. 

Belt  flipped  off  2  m.  later. 

:i73   GOO 

tm 

70 

9. 

^{74 

«5«» 

48> 

565 

85 

6.65 

8.1    6.2,178    .610 

Imin. 

S73 

(•50 

480 

565 

85 

6.65 

3.9    7.8;178  i.6lO 

5  min. 

•^>7« 

050 
ri52 

'  480 
4:0 

565 

85 

6.65 

4.4   8.8  178  1.610 

10  min. 

:iT7    GOO 

526 

126 

4.17 

1.4    2.8'178  !.460 

One  day  later. 

'ZTM 

715 

5G> 

(i37.5 

77.5 

8.23 

2.4   4..^  177    .682 

vHO. 

705 

5(K) 

<J82.5 

72.5 

8.7*2 

2.8   5.6  177    .701 

'^Kl 

700 
750 

560   50') 
64.) 

»i30. 

70. 

9. 

8.      6.  (177    .ni 

2K2    560 

Gls') 

55 

.  12.6 

4.1    8.2  176  1.824  Imln. 

nni\ 

,  i7J5 

535    WO 

6.«-2.5 

47.5 

14.8 

22.    44.    176  1.866  5  min. 

Belt  slipped  off. 

2^ 

1 

!  770 
850 

(>I0 
240 

705 

65 

10.7 

5.4  10.8  177    .767 

i ■ 

1.2   2.4  177    .543 

Imin. 

After  8  mill.  intermiMion. 

2S5    .jOO 

2.5 

55 

5.86 

Temperature  5<2<». 

2S« 

400 

32:) 

360 

40 

.    9. 

1.8   8.6  175    .719' 

aS7. 

43') 

8«S0 

895 

85 

11.8 

2.7   5.4  174    .7JI8 

2«tt' 

4*^* 

4iiO 

432.5 

82.5 

18.3 

5.3  10.6,174  1.852 

•^>«) 

455 

44  N) 

427.5 

27.5 

15.5 

7.3  14.6  178    .907 

*^li 

4G0 
100 

400 
44 

430. 

80. 

14.8 

11.6  28.2J173    .881 
.5-  1.  Il7«  i.S07 

•*W.  100 

r2. 

28. 

2.57 

2V8 

125 

■     80 

102.5 

22.5 

4.55 

.8    1.6  173  ".508 

294' 

1G5 

12.  > 

142.5 

22.5 

6.83 

1.2   2.4  178    .611 

aiKi 

2(N) 

160 

180. 

20. 

9. 

8.1    4.2  171  ,.78<i 

^»9« 

2:^0 

2(0 

215 

15 

14.8 

8.4   6.8.168    .907 

2ir7 

100 

2:iO 
270 

200 
*.M0 

215 

15 
15 

14.8 

8.9|  7.8  168  ".907 

«i8 

22") 

17. 

5.7  11.4  168  ,.966    Imin. 

•^••.nj 

270 

.  IM) 

255 

15 

17. 

7.6  15.2168  i.966>  6nun. 

:ioo 

270 
110 

•  240 
40 

255 

15 

17. 

9.8  18.6;  168  i.966 

lOmin. 

Belt  slipped  off  4  m.  lator. 

*«    100 

75 

85 

2.14 

.1      .4' 177    .246 

90  In.  pulleys. 

.KM 

13< 

!     80 

106 

26 

4.0H 

.4    1.6  174    .468 

305 

1«0 

120 

140 

20 

7. 

1.4.  il72  j.648 

80G 

195 

160 

177.5 

17.5 

10.1 

1.9    7.6il69  1.814 

8<r7 

230 

•JOO 

215. 

15. 

14.8 

8.    12.  1168    .907 

Imin. 

80N 

230 

90    2«)0 

2'5. 

15 

14.8 

3.5  14.  {168    .907   5niin. 

HO!) 

270 

240 

2r)5 

15 

17. 

4.5  18.  1I68  <.9fi6'  Imin. 

H10 

270 

240 

255 

15 

17. 

£.8  28.2  168  ;.966,  5min. 

811 

270 

240 

255 

15 

17. 

6.9  24.8,168  '.966  10niin. 

nia 

270 

240 

255 

15 

17. 

6.2  24.8  168  ..966  15min. 

Temperature  SG**. 

818 

270 

240 

255 

15 

17. 

2.     8.    168  '.966i  Imin. 

914 

270 

;  240 

255 

15 

17. 

2.1    8.4  168 

.966)  5  min. 

Temperature  49". 

815 

3<»5 

'  2M) 

21W.5 

12.5 

28.4 

8.4  18.6 

ICS 

1.09 

imin. 

81G| 

805 
885 

100.  280 



320 

292.5 

12.5 

28.4 

8.5  14. 

1 

5.2  20.8 

165 
V2 

1.09 

5  min. 

817,  100 

827.5 

7.5 

43.7 

1.42 

imin. 

818 

385 

380 

32.) 
820 

327.5 

7.5 

48.7 

6.5  26. 

152 

1.42 
.814 

5  min. 

319i  800 

;i50. 

80. 

11.7 

1.8^  6.2.178 

Imin. 

820* 

3H0 

320 

350. 

80. 

11.7 

1.4:  5.6=178    .814,5  min. 

:t21 

440 

400 

4-.0. 

20. 

21. 

2.1;  8.4170  '1.08  Imin. 

:iK 

440 

480 

260    4k\) 
440 

420. 

20. 

21. 

2.4|  9.6J170  !1.06 
2.8  11.2  170  11.06 

5  min. 

«£);  800 

46<». 

20. 

23. 

1  mill. 

Temperature  46<*. 

3:^1 

480 

2«)    440 

460. 

20. 

23. 

8.    12.    170  jl.OfiSmin. 

3i') 

510 

480 

495. 

15. 

38. 

8.212.8  167    1.20  imin. 

[ley  Trann. 

320 

1 

510 

'  480 

495. 

15. 

83. 

5.    20.    167  !l. 90  5 min. 

1        • 

Belt  flip,  off  6m.  lat.   Pal* 

TBA14SMIBS10M    OF   POWER   BY  BELTINQ. 


TABLE   V. 

O^K-TASSED  LEATHEB  BELT  2"  WIDE  BY  A"  THICK  AND  30'  4  "  LONG,  WEtOniHO  4 
LBS.  OS  20"  CAST-IRON  PULLETS.  DBT  AKIl  SMOOTH,  TAKEN  FBOM  BERTICe  OS 
PLAKEB. 


1 
■s 

ifOI) 
"lOO 

1 

T 

■ 

T 

a. 

1 

■Si 

1 

1 

1 

m' 

ISO 

17B 
179 

1 

■s 

1 

;S 

.128 

'.sas 
'.*sn 

.3M 
.BW 
.MT 
.687 

of  run  It 
eip'nwnt. 

..„«.. 

MS 

4% 

4SS 

lii 

"So 
aiii 

_ 

1 

"iso 

T5 
81 ' 

isa 

166 

i?;.5 

M 

S! 

SiBI 

a:* 

4.7S 

4:au 

IB 

s 

i 

- 

.OB 
.81 

il 

44f 
4U 
MO 

107..M7.h 

il 

Emin. 

DM  r.  p.  m. 

MB 

*5n 

:ebs 

.459 

.MO 

.flan 

«l 

,™ 

6.W 

a, 

ai.SHiira 

4M 

100 

i« 

» 

TO.     iw 

TABI,E  VI. 

E  ATERAOE  CO-eFFICreNT  OP   P 


BE 

XP 

KENT3  IN  WHICH  THE 

BLIP  APPBOXIMATED 

Zr 

EBCBNT. 

p 

1 

Btll- 

Pqlleri^ 

Hem»i1t8. 

.  |,..  !• 

• 

BflliH"oldl«H.  8eeT.b.I 

aO"dliun-p»p,  covered. 

llnnoi.w-kliiKCOB. 

-  1  1.1  |fl 

' 

44  :b)"o)iH>cU.  SecTob.r,l»"dlan..«iet-ln.n>iirf 

.. 

,     ,.»  1 . 

« 

575;5J"oldlKlt.  S«Tah.I 

aK'diaiD.c»--t-ironBurf 

B^»  ^rtrcMefl  wItU      UrUl- 

=  !,.,  i. 

4Mardbl.belt.  8eeT«.lI 

*K'dian,.o„-l™™rf 

»■ 

dl7«i.ii«do.ipliin'r 

a     i.s 

B 

818ai"dbl.lielt.  8peT«.lI 

a(K-dl«.,c..M™-.rf 

a  ,  1.7 

6 

1 

as   4"r'hidcb-I.8ecTa.llI.a)".ll»iB.ca>l-1ronMrt 

Be 

iliinor.Wttngcon. 

0 

- 

B814"r'hideb'l.  SctTalll 

1    IS      1 

4*j'4"fhidpb-t.  8ceTa.11I 

MK'dUmeter 

at"  diwnster 

1     |1.9 

R8| 

691i4"r'hLdeb't,SeeTB.ni 

r  1  1.91 

I 

i 

l"n.ion'db.  SeeTs.IV. 

10"  dlBiDKter ., 

4        1.85 

4"o.UnMb.  ScoTtlV 

WAltmeU-r 

B' 

drj«o«.do»plan-r 

TBASSIOSSION   OF  FOWEB  BY  BELTDiQ 


TABLE   VII, 

HOUB.VT  tH  LB9.   BB«VIHGD  TO  OTBBCOME  JOURNAL  PRIC 


ABBAHQEMENTB  01 


■s 

1 

i 
1 

M 

1 

i. 

1 

1 
I 

1 

i 

c 
■S 

i 

1 

Uddiiv  uC  Driving. 

Rimarks. 

411 

soo 

so 

1 

2t.a 

ar.o 

»V 

Btnlgbtopeubelt. 

• 

1«5 

100 

1T.S 
33 

M" 

ISO 

4" 

A" 

Straight  Dpea  belt. 

Ml 

ioo 

rt 

; 

lO" 

ft" 

SlmlBlit  open  bell. 

ax 

1 

MS 

lOttl 

80 

10" 

18 

'■ 

Slmlghl  opcD  bell. 

s 

£ 

i 

M" 

18 

4" 

A" 

Stralghl  opon  belt. 

z 

^ 

M 

ac' 

18 

S" 

Stmlglit  open  belt. 

Ml 

lou 

£5 

JO" 

«« 

3" 

A" 

SlmlBht  open  boil. 

155 

aoo 

ea 

M" 

100 

«■■ 

A" 

CnwwdbtU. 

14' B'-belB-wn  pulley.. 
14-8"  between  pBllBj.. 

WO 

600 
IftJO 

Si 

»" 

leo 

B" 

A" 

BtmlgM  open  bell. 

WB"  between  pullen- 

46a 

iSSS 

S3 
HO 
110 

W" 

leo 

«" 

s"f- 

Blr.lgbtcp»nbelt. 

Wlll>B"llehtener. 

i 

500 

105 
180 

«" 

100 

B" 

A" 

CroKHd  bell. 

8  reet  between  pulleye. 

471 

i 

SOO 

yio 

S9 

m 

XXI 

«0" 

IW 

V(" 

QaiitfiT  turn  belt  on 

l«"dUunrtcfiDnle 

TBAXSUBBION   OF  POWER  BX  BBLTINa. 
TABLE  Vn.— (Conftnued). 


i 

i 

i 

s 

1 

■s 

1 
I 
1 
1 

1 

1 
ft 

1 

1 
1 

Mannvi  of  UrivHi^-. 

»•"■"■. 

CT 

1000 

140 

1 

BO 

«.- 

IW 

fi" 

A" 

pulloy.. 

Preuhl]-  ollod. 

SO" 

leu 

^'■ 

A" 

"sr.'.-K""' 

Bell  nibbing  g^'ninst  lower  gnidc 

i 

J 

SO 

TO 
106 

SO" 

im 

6" 

A' 

QnBUcr  tarn  vu  lU" 
mulej.ull>,r.. 

Well  oiled.  Bder  a  run  of  31in. 

4SS 

8,10 

aobo 

BO 

SO" 

ISO 

8" 

A" 

BslflnmbcllonlS' 

BOV 

lOOO 
6O0 

aso 

lao 

BO" 

leo 

B" 

A" 

ItButat  twlit. 

10  fMtbttwetn  pollers. 

517 

.5S8 

00 
106 
300 

»" 

lao 

B" 

ft" 

QDUU>rI«I.L 

5sr 

■•-50 

as 

60 
H 

.. 

lao 

... 

f 

Q.i«1erWi,t. 

in  feel  between  pulleys. 

Mo 

S 
1 

100 
-»B0 

0? 

SO" 

lao 

*" 

i' 

Quartet  Mlrt, 

S  rei't  twlwi-en  pQlleys. 

IC6 

■"■ 

» 

... 

A" 

Qu4rH;r  Iwel. 

W  8"  l«iwe™  puller.. 

1 

J 

1)0 

'i 

w 

110 

170 

IflO 

fl" 

A" 

Qnsrlrr  IwIp!  •rilh 
fyHlg  pulley. 

T  li"  between  pi:llry». 

S 

!:l_ 

IflO 

3000 

S5 

eo 

lao 

8" 

A" 

SlnlKbtopcnlwit. 
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TABIJB  VIII. 

HIIOWIMO  TlIK  INIREAAB  IN  THR  SUM  OF  THE  TENSIONS  ON  A  VERTICAL  BBLT  4"  WIDB 
HY  I"  THICK,  AND  34  ¥7,  LONG,  ON  '20"  CAST-IRON  PULLEYS  AT  120  R.  P.  M. 


lucre- 

Percent- 

1 

« 

age  of 

T 

t 

ment  of 

Incre- 
ment. 

Dftte. 

105 

89 

0 

5—15—1885. 

178 

84 

18 

1 

221.5 

15.5 

48 

837 

9 

5:J 

d4U 

5 

60 

.828 

• 

106 

86 

—  3 

214   198  .   0 
^2.5  l:>6.5   5 
876.5,  66.5  88  ; 
200  I  180  — ^  ! 


^-15— 1885. 


.171 


5J<9 


190   199 
143   250 


880     0 
898  '  214 


190   190 
808.5  89.5 


0 
13 


5—18—1885. 


068 


590 
591 
592 

!m 

595 
596 
597 


177 
156 
138 
185 

r>8 

1:?5 
128 


177 
208 
2:^ 
250 
275 
800 

168 


834 
859 
878 
885 
408 
425 
448 
886 


0 
94 
194 
280 
2(M 
850 
404 
0 


177   177  0 

226.5  182.5.  5 

288  T  89.5  19 

807.5.  77.5.  81 

848. 5(  54.5.  49 

88T  5i  87.5.  71 

426    22  94 
16»   168  —18 


5—19—1885. 


598 

599 

600 

601 

6i«2 

606 

604 

61)5 

6U6 

607 

60li 

6U9 

610 

611 

612 

618 


148 
1-10 
180 

!•**> 

116 

112 

10^ 

105  ' 

102 

100 

99  ! 

98 

98 

99 
100 
140 


148 

UiJ 
160 
170 
180  ' 

190 ; 

200  : 

210 
•i20 
280 
240 
C50 
260 
270 
280 
140 


286 
28» 
290 
292 
296 
802 
806 
815 
822 
880 
869 
848 
:iS8 
869 
880 
289 


0 

16 

60 

96 

128 

156 

184 

210 


260 
282 

804 
816 
842 
860 
0 


143  . 

15d  : 

175 
194 

212 


246 

•,62.5, 

279 

290 

810.5; 

826 

887 

355. 5< 

:J70 

140 


143 
186 

115 
98 

84 

ra 

62 

52. 5r 

48 

85 

28.5. 

28 

21 

13.5; 

10 
140  • 


0 

3 
4 
6 
10 
16 
22 
29 


44 
58 


73 


94 
6 
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APPENDIX    VI. 


The  following  tables  ^ivf;  values  for  C.  Arid  //.  /',  ffilculnU"]  frttui 
tiie  t'frnmlae  of  Mr.  A.  F.  Xa^le,  ^ivijn   in  VoL  II.,  )».  i'l,  TniriR. 

TABLK   I. 
VALr;£  OF  C  =■:  1-10  >w:v/?^ 


iL.    i    .7 


KW  ttt  *r.fn%^*ut-^ 


~  <■ 


"/A 


-■ 

H.* 

i.'fl*' 

iwr 

lin*- 

ivr 

!*»(» 

J.VK* 

Wi^ 

;io^ 

.*/ 

:!f/^ 

•rr 

jr4 

.270 

.2JW 

•//. 

z*:^ 

v/, 

^     t 

UA 

2^* 

^4^ 

■iT'/ 

iirr> 

Z\i 

.«r> 

*-4 

.:47«5 

.i»r> 

Mi 

i*j 

WA 

J/ 

^Tm 

2J« 

.M^ 

Mi 

.:$<M 

*=^ 

ffK^ 

i-^ 

♦■i>« 

w: 

■//^ 

.•1 
.'1 

V,., 

:::$: 

:«: 

.:^i 

4«i8 

«» 

r>i 

♦7^ 

♦riT, 

•»  i 

:>'* 

J't 

■VI', 

.^**4 

.>! 

.-WiT 

»:« 

.  w;7 

«ri 

V« 

V>4 

.'>4i 

>^ 

i> 

■lv\ 

'P*7 

+M 

^44 

470 

.4!^ 

v^> 

VIJ 

Vij 

>r, 

^u 

;n 

r*j 

itOi 

4;JH 

«T 

I1V4 

-.*k 

V(4 

•l^ 

ViO 

'^iM 

^4^ 

::i 

4i.-^ 

4;frf 

l«U> 

400 

Vi? 

-m4 

.'»:'* 

'^J^ 

^•i4 

Mr> 

^4 

1- 

t-J;: 

^'•7 

*-i> 

.V20 

•M^ 

'iT."» 

1«iO 

'^•J.i 

^4#? 

«- 

:v; 

;- 

4-^ 

«?.■; 

.-.:i 

•40 

.-,7.^ 

*»r» 

*ttO 

tvt 

V.'^ 

^♦^ 

:.« 

♦»» 

A*r 

Ill-: 

'»;« 

-.HT 

■yv: 

^•i4 

»<*«?> 

**::i 

>W« 

■  f    > 

:vi 

■  ■ 

iir: 

1i^ 

W-i 

.;iK) 

•fr>3 

liTirt 

^7H 

N'lO 

:-2i 

:i. 

1 '  1 

•i» 

HI" 

M4 

ra 

■<:'» 

^40 

'Vr 

•W2 

7:t7 

V^', 

•^ 

7::i 

-,H7 

•i*j-i 

*14 

-WIJ 

fwfl 

7.^* 

:  T'> 

::'« 

-':4 

"r*! 

"m*4 

>r: 

HIT 

H+tt 

♦«-.^ 

^IT, 

::<o 

7VJ 

7::i 

:*¥i 

■^^5 

•  • 

IH.' 

•\  A 

•Ctf* 

fJ70 

Tim 

:.« 

:-.*) 

-'»j* 

^ 

J 

m:* 

. »  I 

I'-* 

ti: 

H.-^a 

.^4 

7::j 

-:y» 

Tfi-: 

7«; 

'^'V 

rf<>  ^ 

<>': 

■;•* 

'fitf* 

<:;: 

i72 

:.«a 

T:*-: 

7.%K 

7^ 

■4ft*> 

-^ 

<'>» 

-W 

'A\ 

iM» 

-uu 

4-+ 

T*.^ 

744 

-»« 

7*^ 

-r-i 

■^•: 

<*.- 

<: 

•        1  . 

*:»•: 

"'-..'T 

"rjj 

-^7 

.W7 

»jr 

H7 

tVI 

'♦w 

.'  r  •    =     J«  irifl   •I'    -   '.^ 


-in/--s>r*i 

*•     %r    w  VTP* 

- 

^ 

j7 

< 

5. 

JW 

^ 

'  m 
f 

.'j 

<X. 

::? 

-4 

:    •s? 

^ 

— 

<N 

:..M 

:  :« 

:  .a 

:  .-rH 

-  • 

«» 

■             ■     • 

:  .a 

:  ■;♦ 

i   .:» 

■  -• 

i! 

:  n 

:  ^ 

I  ;« 

J  »» 

-n 

'  1 

— ^ 

-  jii 

J  iS 

^^0 

«  J$ 

•  *A 

Q 

■    J7 

i  24 

i  .-^ 

i  ^ 

i  *«^ 

:  *• 
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TABl^  VIII. 

snOWING  THE  INCREASE  IN  THE  SUM  OF  THE  TENSIONS  ON  A  VERTICAL  BBLT  4''  WIDB 
BY  V  THICK,  AND  24  FT.  LONG,  ON  'JO"  CAST-IRON  PULLEYS  AT  120  R.  P.  M. 


P'reent- 

No.  of 

Incre- 

Scales 

Scale? 

TcoBion  Tension 

• 

ageof 

Experi- 

T 

i 

ment  of 

Date. 

A. 

B. 

T+t 

T-t 

Incre- 

ment. 

T^-t 

ment. 

578 

93 

101 

194 

16 

105 

89 

0 

5—15—1885. 

579 

70 

142 

212 

144 

178 

84 

18 

580 

67 

170 

237 

206 

221.5 

15.5 

43 

581 

66 

180 

246 

228 

237 

9 

52 

582 

66 

188 

2.54 

244 

249 

5 

60 

.828 

• 

583 

91 

101 

192 

20 

106 

86 

—  2 

584 

202 

210 

412 

16 

214 

198 

0 

5—15—1885. 

5So 

167 

250 

417 

166 

292.5 

126.5   5 

58G 

145 

300 

445 

310 

876.5 

66.5 

38 

.171 

587 

185 

195 

380 

20 

200 

180 

—82 

5— 1&-1885. 

5S8 

190 

199 

880 

0 

190 

190 

0 

589 

143 

250 

893 

214 

808.5 

89.5 

18 

.088 

5—19—1885. 

590 

177 

177 

854 

0 

177 

177 

0 

591 

156 

203 

359 

94 

226.5 

182.5 

5 

592 

138 

285 

378 

194 

288.5 

89.5 

19 

593 

135 

250 

885 

280 

307.5 

77.5  81 

594 

128 

275 

403 

294 

348.5 

54.5  40 

595 

125 

800 

425 

850 

887.5 

37.5 

71 

596 

123 

3v»5 

448 

404 

426 

22 

94 

.888 

597 

108 

168 

886 

0 

168 

168 

—18 

598 

148 

148 

286 

0 

148 

148 

0 

5—25—1885. 

599 

140 

148 

288 

16 

152 

186 

2 

600 

130 

160 

290 

60 

175 

115 

4 

601 

122 

170 

292 

96 

194 

98 

6 

602 

116 

180 

296 

128 

212 

84 

10 

603 

112 

190 

302 

156 

229 

73 

16 

604 

108 

200 

808 

184 

246 

62 

22 

605 

105 

210 

815 

210 

X62.5 

52.5 

29 

606 

102 

220 

822 

286 

279 

48 

86 

607 

100 

280 

330 

260 

295 

85 

44 

608 

99 

240 

889 

282 

810.5 

28.5 

58 

609 

98 

250 

348 

304 

826 

22 

62 

610 

98 

260 

358 

816 

837 

21 

72 

611 

99 

270 

869 

842 

355.5 

18.5 

88 

612 

100 

280 

380 

860 

370 

10 

94 

.857 

613 

140 

140 

280 

0 

140 

■ 

140 

—  6 
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APPENDIX  VI. 

The  following  tables  give  values  for  C.  and  H.  P.  calculated  from 
the  forniulae  of  Mr.  A.  F.  Nagle,  given  in  Vol.  II.,  p.  91,  Trans. 
Ji.  S.  M.  E. 

TABLE  I. 

V.\LUE  OF  (7  =  1  —  10-00755/®. 

/  =  Co-eflScient  of  friction,  @  =  degrees  of  contact. 


ARC  or  8UBTBM8ION  =  (g^. 


VALUE  OP 


/ 


.15 
.18 
.20 
.23 
.25 
.28 
.30 
.33 
.35 
.38 
.40 
.43 
.45 
.48 
.50 
.53 
.55 
.58 
.60 
1.00 


90«» 
.250 


100° 
.277 


.210 
.246 
.270 
.30:J 
.325 
.356 
.376 
.404 
.423 
.449 
467 
.491 
.507 
.  5-29 
.544 
.565 
.578 
.598 
.610 
.  792 


.230 

.270 

.295 

.331 

.354 

.887 

.408 

.438 

.457 

.485 

.502 

.528 

.544 

.567 

.582 

.603  ! 

.617  ! 

.637  1 

.649  , 

.8i5 


llO** 
.306 


.250 
.292 
.319 
.357 
.381 
.416 
.488 
.469 
.4S9 
.518 
.536 
.562 
.579 
602 
.617 
.638 
.652 
.672  ■[ 
.6^  I 

.a58  I 


120° 

180'' 

140O 

.833 

.861 

.888 

.270 

.288 

.807 

.814 

.885 

.856 

.342 

.364 

.886 

.382 

.406 

.480 

.407 

.432 

.457 

444 

.470 

.496 

.467 

.494 

.520 

.499 

.527 

.554 

.520 

.548 

.575 

.549 

.578 

.605 

.567 

.597 

.624 

.598 

.623 

.650 

.610 

.640 

.607 

,684 

.663 

.690 

.649 

.678 

.705 

.670 

.700 

.726 

.084 

.713 

.739 

.708 

.732 

.758 

.715 

.744 

.769 

.877 

.897 

.918 

160*» 
.417 


.876 
.408 
.452 
.480 
.520 
.544 
.579 
.600 
.680 
.649 
.676 
.692 
.715 
.730 
.750 
.763 
.781 
.792 
.927 


160» 
.444 


.825     .842 


.895 
.428 
.474 
.508 
.542 
.567 
.602 
.624 
.654 
.678 
.699 
.715 
.788 
.752 
.772 
.785 
.802 
.818 
.987 


170« 

180° 

.472 

.600 

.859 

.376 

.414 

.482 

.448 

.467 

.495 

.514 

.524 

.544 

.564 

.585 

.590 

.610 

.624 

.645 

.646 

.667 

.676 

.697 

.695 

.715 

.721 

.741 

.737 

.757 

.759 

.779 

.778 

.792 

.798 

.811 

.805 

.822 

.821 

.838 

.882 

.848 

.947 

,956 

200° 
.555 


,408 
.466 
.503 
.552 
.582 
.624 
.649 
.684 
.705 
.785 
.758 
.777 
.792 
.818 
.825 
.843 
.853 
.868 
.877 
.969 


TABLE    XL 

nOBSE  POWER  OF  A  LACED  LEATHEK  BELT  ONE  INCH  WIDE. 

Fommla  HP  =  CVtwiT-  .012  V^  4-  560. 
For/  =  .40  and  (<^  =  180\  C  =  .715  ;  T=275;  w  =  1." 


>.  K  S 

5-  -  5 

"  H  ? 

-  «  X 


10 

15 
20 
25 
30 
35 


THICKNESS  IN  INCHES  =  t. 


.14.3 

J" 

0 

.107 

.187 

%9 

.ho 

A" 

.312 

L 

'        .51 

.50 

.63 

.78 

.84 

1.05 

1.18 

.75 

.88 

1.00 

1.16 

1.82 

1.66 

1.77 

1.00 

1.17 

1.82 

1.54 

1.75 

2.19 

2.84 

1.23 

1.43 

1.61 

1.88 

2.16 

2.69 

2.86 

1.47 

1.72 

1.98 

2.25 

2.58 

8.22 

8.44 

1.69 

i 

1.97 

2.22 

2.59 

2.96 

8.70 

8.94 
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TABLE  U.— {Continued). 


r. 

-  K     .       i 
t'  i-  y. 

THICKNESS  IX  INCHES  =  t. 

«  *.  * 

> 

.148 

.167 

A" 

.187 

1 

.^ 

.Vl2 

.888 

40 

1.90 

2.22 

2.49 

2.90 

3.82 

4.15 

4.44 

45 

2.09 

2.45 

2.75 

3.21 

8.67 

4.58 

4.89 

50 

2.27 

2  65 

2.98 

8.48 

8.98 

4.97 

5.80 

55      . 

2.44 

2.84 

8.19 

3.72 

4.26 

5.32 

5.69 

60      ' 

2.58 

3.01 

3.38 

3.95 

4.51 

5.64 

6.02 

65 

2.71 

3.16 

8.55 

4.14 

4.74 

5  92 

6.82 

70 

2.81 

8.27 

8.68 

4.29 

4.91 

6.14 

6.54 

75 

2.89 

8.37 

3.79 

4.42 

5.05 

6  31 

6.78 

80 

2.94 

8.43 

8.86 

4.50 

5.15 

6.44 

6.86 

85 

2.97 

8.47 

8.90 

4.55 

5.20 

6.50 

6.98 

90      ■ 

2.97 

3.47 

3.90 

4.55 

5.20 

6.50 

6.93 

V  becomes  a  maximum  at  87.41  feet  per  second,  =  5245  feet  per  minute. 

TABLE  III. 

HORSE  POWER  OP  A  RIVETED  LEATHER  BELT  ONE   INCH   WIDE. 

Formula  as  in  Table  II.,  except  that  ^  =  400  instead  of  275. 


2«  . 

^  K  S 

H  -  5 

C  t-  E 

•->  W  % 


15 
20 
25 
30 
85 
40 
45 
50 
55 
60 
65 
70 
75 
80 
85 
90 
95 
100 
105 


THICKNESS  IN  INCHES  =  t 


.219 

.iso 

^ 

.875 

% 

.500 

1.69 

1.94 

2.42 

2.58 

2.91 

8.89 

8.87 

1      2.24 

2.57 

3.21 

8.42 

8.85 

4.49 

5.18 

1      2.79 

3.19 

3.98 

4.25 

4.78 

5.57 

6.87 

j      3.31 

3.79 

4.74 

5.05 

5.67 

6.62 

7.58 

J     3.82 

4.37 

5.46 

5.88 

6.56 

7.65 

8.75 

4.33 

4.95 

6.19 

6.60 

7.42 

8.66 

9.90 

4.85 

5.49 

6.86 

7.82 

8.48 

9.70 

10.98 

5 .  20 

6.01 

7.51 

8.02 

9.02 

10.52 

12.08 

5.68 

6.50 

8.12 

8.66 

9.74 

11.86 

18.00 

6.C9 

6.96 

8.70 

9.28 

10.48 

12.17 

18.91 

6.45 

7.37 

9.22 

9.88 

11.06 

12.90 

14.75 

6.78 

7.75 

9.69 

10.38 

11.62 

18.56 

15.50 

7.09 

8.11 

10.13 

10.84 

12.16 

14.18 

16.21 

7.36 

8.41 

10.51 

11.21 

12.61 

14.71 

16.81 

7.58 

8.66 

10.82 

11.55 

18.00 

15.16 

17.82 

7.74 

8.85 

11.06 

11.80 

18.27 

15.48 

17.69 

7.00 

9.03 

11.28 

12.04 

18.54 

15.80 

18.06 

7.96 

9.10 

11.37 

12.18 

13.65 

15.92 

18.20 

8.00 

9.13 

11.41 

12.17 

13.69 

15.97 

18.26 

V  becomes  a  maximum  at  105.4  ft.  per  second  =  6824  ft.  per  minute. 


In  Tables  II.  and  III.,  the  angle  of  Subtension,  @,  is  taken  at  180°. 


Should  it  be 

Multiply  above  values  by. . 


90° 

100= 

110* 

120' 

180^ 

140** 

150° 

160° 

170° 

180° 

.65 

.70 

.75 

.79 

.88 

.87 

.91 

.94 

.97 

1. 

200° 
1.05 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mf\  John  T,  Hawkins. — In  the  very  valuable  and  interesting 
experiments  described  in  the  above  paper  there  seems  to  have  been 
no  importance  attached  to  the  question  of  centrifugal  action  of  high- 
speed belts,  while  it  is  very  certain  that,  in  the  operation  of  all 
such  belts  as  necessarily  possess  considerable  weiglit  and  which  run 
at  high  velocities  over  pulleys  of  comparatively  small  diameter, 
this  becomes  a  very  important  factor  in  their  efficiency ;  quite 
sufficiently  so  to  nullify  the  value  as  generalizations  of  "  Indications 
and  Conclusions,"  Nos.  12  and  13  of  the  paper  in  question. 

In  many  varieties  of  machinery,  wood-working  machinery  par- 
ticularly, a  large  amount  of  power  is  required  to  be  transmitted 
through  belts  which,  in  order  to  possess  the  requisite  tensile 
strength,  must  be  of  sufficient  weight  to  make  centrifugal  action  in 
passing  around  the  smaller  pulley  very  much  greater,  I  think,  than 
is  generally  recognized  ;  as,  for  instance,  wood  planers  and  sur- 
facers,  special  turning  lathes,  etc.;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted,  I 
tliink,  that  the  experiments  were  not  extended  to  conditions  cov- 
ering the  action  of  belting  of  this  kind.  From  page  554  of  Mr. 
Lewis'  pa])cr  I  quote :  "  These  experiments  seem  to  show  that 
the  principal  resistance  to  straight  belts  was  journal  friction,  except 
at  very  high  speeds,  when  the  resistance  of  the  air  began  to  be 
felt,"  from  which  it  would  appear  to  be  rather  curious  that  so  small 
a  fivctor  as  the  air  resistance  should  be  recognized,  while  the  inevi- 
table release  of  belt  pressure  upon  the  pulley  and  diminution  of 
arc  of  contact  throuf]:h  centrifuoral  action  should  have  been  lost 
sight  of ;  the  latter,  even  on  a  20-inch  pulley,  which  seems  to  have 
been  the  smallest  pulley  used  at  high  speed,  being  of  a  certainty  a 
much  more  serious  factor  than  the  air  resistance  could  possibly  be; 
and  this  leads  me  to  think  that  perhaps  the  "  peculiar  and  im- 
portant feature  "  of  Tables  III.  and  IV.,  as  quoted  from  p.  558,  may 
not  be  as  supposed,  due  entirely  to  ''  the  efiect  of  time  upon  the 
percentage  of  slip,"  but  was  more  likely  due  to  centrifngal  action 
not  having  had  time  to  assert  itself  when  "the  percentage  of  slip 
was  measured  at  once  after  the  load  was  applied,"  but  did  so  after 
a  sufficiently  longer  period  had  elapsed  to  permit  of  the  belt  ob- 
taining its  full  speed  and  normal  running  conditions. 

From  tlie  tables  it  appears  that  the  highest  belt-speed  used  was 
with  20-inch  ])ulleys  making  950  revolutions  per  minute,  equal  to 
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nearly  5,000  feet  per  minute  of  belt,  without  slip,  as  given  in  experi- 
ment 441,  Table  VII.  In  tliis  case,  if  the  driven  pulley  had  been, 
say,  one-quarter  this  diameter,  the  effect  of  centrifugal  action  in  re- 
ducing the  efficiency  would  have  been  so  apparent,  I  think,  as  to 
show  the  necessity  of  taking  this  factor  into  account  in  any  such 
general  conclusions  as  Nos.  12  and  13,  page  5CS. 

T  may  also  say  that  conclusion  No.  4,  same  page,  will  not  hold 
good  for  a  vertical  high-speed  belt  running  over  a  lower  driven 
pulley  of  small  diameter,  when  the  shafts  are  properly  parallel.  I 
have  repeatedly  seen  such  a  belt  run  toward  the  center  of  the  pulley 
when  purposely  led  to  one  side  or  the  other,  while  the  driven  pul- 
ley was  forcibly  held  almost  at  a  stand-still,  the  slip  being  fully  90 
per  cent,  on  this  pulley  ;  it  appearing  that  the  belt,  reasonably 
enough,  persisted  in  moving  in  the  direction  imparted  to  it  upon 
leaving  the  overhead  driver.  I  might  sa}'  here  that  in  these  crude 
experiments  it  was  found  perfectly  feasible,  after  allowing  such  a 
pulley  and  belt  to  get  up  to  its  speed,  to  put  a  brake  upon  the  fly- 
wheel attached  to  this  pulley  and  gradually  retard  the  revolutions 
of  the  spindle,  while  the  belt  itself  kept  up  to  its  maximum  speed, 
until  the  spindle  was  brought  entirely  to  rest,  the  belt  continuing 
to  pass  around  the  pulley,  making  the  slip  100  per  cent.  This  I 
have  repeatedly  done  in  making  these  experiments,  and  with  a  belt 
whose  tension  when  at  rest  would  be  considered,  for  any  moderate 
speeds,  as  very  great. 

I  regret  to  say  that  I  have  never  instituted  any  quantitative  ex- 
periments in  connection  with  such  high-speed  belting,  or,  in  tact, 
any  but  of  the  crudest  description.  Even  these,  however,  I  think 
establish  beyond  peradventure  that  the  operation  of  centrifugal 
force  in  modifying  the  etiiciency  of  high-speed  belting  is  a  factor 
which  is  in  all  cases  considerable,  and  in  extreme  cases  enormous ;  in 
fact,  it  can  be  easily  shown,  I  think,  that  it  may,  in  a  very  extreme 
case,  deprive  a  belt  almost  entirely  of  its  power  to  move  the  driven 
pulley,  while  its  tension  was  such  that  at  moderate  speeds  it  would 
transmit  a  fair  amount  of  power. 

Five  thousand  feet  per  minute  is  a  quite  ordinary  belt  speed  in 
wood-working  machinery  where  the  belt  is  anywhere  from  2  to  5 
inches  wide,  and  running  sometimes  overdriven  pulleys  as  small  as 
3  inches  in  diameter;  and  in  other  classes  of  machinery,  notably  a 
stereotyper's  routing  machine,  we  have  spindles  running  as  high  as 
20,000  turns  per  minute  with  belt  over  a  pulley  one  inch  in  diam- 
eter, corresponding  to  a  belt  speed  without  slip  of  over  5,000  feet 
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per  minnte.  In  this  latter  case  it  is  found  that  leather  belts  of 
safiScient  strength  cannot  be  nsed,  for  tlie  reason  that  their  weight, 
1;o  possess  sniiicient  strength  to  resist  the  tension  which  mast  be 
imparted  to  them  while  at  rest,  is  such  that  the  centrifugal  aclion 
throws  them  so  nearly  completely  from  contact  with  the  small 
driven  pulley  as  to  deprive  them  almost  entirely  of  their  driving 
power.  In  all  such  cases  a  very  strong  but  light,  flat  linen  web,  or 
tape,  is  found  to  be  the  best  practicable  belt 

This  centrifugal  action  is,  however,  best  illustrated,  so  far  as 
done  in  any  experiments  I  have  made,  in  a  wood-turning  lathe, 
of  which  I  had  some  ten  or  twelve  running  for  several  years,  giv- 
ing good  opportunity  for  observation  and  such  crude  experiment 
as  is  described  herein. 

These  lathes  were  used  in  turning  thread  spools.  The  resist- 
ance offered  to  the  rotation  of  the  spindle  was  rapidly  intermittent 
but  very  great  while  the  knives  were  cutting.  In  the  production 
of  these  spools,  the  ends  were  both  squared  up  by  flat  knives,  or 
cutters,  equal  in  width  to  a  radius  of  the  spool-head  less  one-half 
the  diameter  of  the  hole  in  the  spool,  on  the  end  of  the  grain,  at 
one  operation  ;  and  immediately  following,  the  depression  w^as  cut 
out  of  the  cylindrical  blank,  at  one  operation,  by  three  flat  knives 
set  to  produce  the  required  shaped  depression  ;  this  whole  operation 
being  done  so  quickly  that  one  lathe  performed  it  upon  as  many 
as  120  gross  in  10  hours,  equal  to  an  average  for  the  whole  day  of 
24  per  minute ;  and,  as  the  time  required  to  sharpen  and  set  the 
cutters  and  do  other  work  in  connection  was  generally  more  than 
one-half,  this  operation  was  actually  performed  as  rapidly  as  60  to 
60  per  minute  in  regular  practice ;  and  I  have  seen  as  man}'  as  100 
spools  and  over  turned  out  per  minute  for  a  short  time.  Probably 
no  belt  could  be  devised  which  would  continuously  drive  one  of 
these  spindles  under  the  resistance  offered  in  squaring  the  ends,  or 
even  in  cutting  out  the  depression  ;  and  the  intermittent  character 
of  the  resistance  alone  rendered  it  practicable  to  perform  the  work 
at  the  rate  mentioned,  the  spindle  being  provided  with  a  fly-wheel 
in  which  the  power  became  stored  during  the  time  elapsing 
between  cuts.  These  machines  had  steel  spindles  with  journals 
one  inch  in  diameter  running  in  bronze  boxes.  The  spindle  car- 
ried a  pulley  4  inches  in  diameter,  and  3i  inch  face,  on  one  side  of 
which  tlie  fly-wheel  was  formed,  being  a  circular  ring  of  about  1^ 
inch  section,  and  about  10  inches  diameter.  The  driving  pulley 
overhead  was  30   inches  diameter.     The  revolutions  of  spindle 
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were  calculated  for  5,000  turns  per  minute,  corresponding  to  over 
5,000  feet  per  minute  belt-s|>eed,  without  slip.  The  belt  used 
was  3  inches  wide,  and  generally  the  lightest  leather  procurable 
for  that  width  was  found  to  give  the  best  results.  The 
standing  tension  of  these  belts  required  to  be  such  as  would  be 
generally  considered  excessive  for  low  speeds,  in  order  that  the 
belt  should  not  be  thrown  entirely  away  from  the  pulley  surface 
or  so  nearly  so  as  to  practically  deprive  it  of  its  power  while  run- 
ning; and  the  inevitable  fact  followed  that  in  this  operation,  with 
a  tight  and  loose  pulley  belt  from  the  line  to  the  counter-shaft 
sufficiently  slack  to  permit  of  considerable  slip,  and  thus  result  in 
a  diniiuution  of  speed  in  the  vertical  belt  when  the  resistance  of 
the  cutting  was  offered  to  the  spindle,  the  vertical  belt  would  con- 
tinue to  perform  the  work  of  cutting  at  much  reduced  speed  of 
spindle  and  overcome  a  much  greater  resistance  of  the  knives  per 
revolution,  from  the  evident  fact,  as  easily  observed,  that  at  high 
speed  the  belt  would  touch  at  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  pulley,  while  as  soon  as  materially  reduced  by  the 
slipping  of  the  horizontal  belt  overhead  it  could  be  plainly  seen  to 
increase  the  arc  of  contact.  Nothing  could  be  more  palpably  ap- 
parent than  that,  with  an  exceedingly  tight  belt  enwrapping  under 
great  pressure  while  at  rest  all  that  arc  of  the  small  pulley  due  to 
tlie  belt  running  over  a  30-inch  pulley  overhead,  while  running 
up  to  speed  the  belt  would  not  touch  more  than  one-third  that 
amount ;  and  this  was  invariably  the  case  under  the  best  working 
conditions. 

Pi'obably  the  most  curious  feature  in  corroboration  of  this  cen- 
trifugal action  is  that,  under  the  standing  tension  indispensable  to 
these  belts,  when  run  at  about  half-speed  the  spindle  journals  and 
boxes  would  have  great  tendency  to  heat,  while  at  the  maximum 
speed  they  would  run  cool,  showing  clearly  enough  that  the  centrif- 
ugal action  of  the  belt  greatly  reduced  the  pressure  upon  the 
journals  as  well  as  reduced  the  arc  of  contact. 

For  a  considerable  time  I  was  troubled  in  getting  new  spindles 
or  boxes  to  run  cool,  running  them  slowly,  as  would  naturally  sug- 
gest itself,  in  order  to  cool  them  or  keep  them  from  heating  nntil 
worn  down  to  a  perfect  bearing.  It  was  finally  discovered,  how- 
ever, that  the  best  way  to  insure  their  running  cool  was  to  put 
them  up  to,  and  keep  them  at,  top-speed ;  and  any  new  spindle 
which  would  not  run  cool  at  top-speed  would  invariably  heat  up 
more  when  slowed  down. 
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It  would  appear  probable  from  the  above  that,  first,  so  far  as 
liigh-speed  belts  are  concerned,  the  economy  of  belt  transmission 
does  not  always  "  depend  prineipallj'  upon  journal  friction  and 
slip  ;  "  but,  in  some  cases  at  least,  more  largely  npon  this  centrifu- 
gal action  than  on  either ;  and,  second,  that  in  many  cases  it  is  not 
"  important  to  make  the  belt-speed  as  high  as  possible  within  the 
limits  of  5,000  or  6,000  feet  per  minute,"  and  that  the  two  general- 
izations 12  and  13  of  the  paper  should  be  modified  to  embrace  this 
disturbing  element  of  centrifugal  action  as  governed  by  diameter 
of  pulley  and  weight  of  belt. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  further  experiments,  embracing  the  feat- 
ures above  described,  are  desirable,  and  that  such  would  be  very 
valuable  in  many  branches  of  the  arts  where  difficulty  is  now  en- 
countered in  obtaining  a  desirable  etKciency  in  such  belts. 

Mr,  Oherlin  Smith. — The  point  that  struck  me  as  particularly 
pertinent  in  the  paper  was  the  seventeenth  remark,  "  that  there 
is  still  need  of  more  light  on  the  subject."  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  are  still  a  long  way  in  the  dark,  and  a  great  many  more  experi- 
ments are  necessary.  But  the  same  feature  which  Mr.  Hawkins 
has  pointed  out  struck  me  forcibly  in  regard  to  the  experiments 
here  mentioned,  that  no  attention,  or  scarcely  any,  was  paid  to  the 
centrifugal  force,  which  must  be  very  great  at  high  speeds.  I 
have  not,  however,  made  any  experiments  myself  in  this  particu- 
lar line.  The  comparatively  low  speeds  here  given  do  not  tend  to 
develop  this  ])oint. 

Mr.  //.  B,  Towne, — The  Society  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Lewis  and 
to  the  firm  of  William  Sellers  &  Co.  for  giving  us  the  results  of  ex- 
periments which  have  cost  so  much  time  and  money  as  these  repre- 
sent, and  which  add  so  much  to  the  value  of  the  Society's  transac- 
tions. I  think  that  all  of  us  will  agree  that  firms  and  individuals 
who  are  willing  to  contribute  results  of  this  kind  are  entitled  to  the 
warmest  thanks  of  the  Society. 

There  is  one  small  factor  which  it  seems  to  me  may  perhaps 
account  for  some  of  the  losses  in  transmission  by  belting  which  has 
not  been  touched  upon,  and  which  I  can  conceive,  under  some  con- 
ditions, may  be  a  greater  one  than  that  of  centrifugal  force.  It  is 
the  non-elastic  quality  of  the  material  of  the  belting.  If  our  belt- 
ing was  composed  of  a  thin  strip  having  perfect  elasticity  in  bend- 
ing over  the  pulley,  while  absorbing  power  on  the  entering  side,  it 
w'ould  give  l)ack  that  power  on  the  other  side,  and  so  no  power 
would  be  lost.     i3ut  leather  belting  is  not  perfectly  elastic,  and 
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when  new  is  very  stiff  and  requires  considerable  power  to  bend  it. 
Undoubtedly  some  power  is  thus  absorbed,  and  this  loss  increases  a 
good  deal  when  the  belts  arc  new.  When  the  belts  are  old  it  is 
probabl}"  an  unimportant  factor.  I  tliink  any  equation  which  un- 
dertook accurately  to  embrace  all  the  conditions  of  the  case  would 
have  to  include  this  as  one  of  the  factors.  The  most  interesting 
point  which  the  experiments  bring  out,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  the 
determining  element  in  the  transmitting  power  of  the  belt  is  its 
percentage  of  slip.  That  is  a  point  which  has  to  a  great  extent 
escaped  tlie  observation  of  those  who  have  treated  this  subject  here- 
tofore, most  of  whom  have  written  about  it  more  on  the  basis  of 
theory  than  of  actual  observed  experiments.  And  again:  one  of 
the  other  deductions,  namely,  that  the  sum  of  the  tensions  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  belt,  2\  plus  T^^  is  not  the  same  under  all  con- 
ditions. J  think  that  in  all  theoretical  discussions  of  this  subject 
heretofore,  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  sum  of  the  tensions  re- 
mains constant,  whether  the  belt  is  running  or  standing  still,  or 
doing  much  work  or  little.  Apparently  the  experiments  presented 
by  Mr.  Lewis  show  conclusively  that  this  is  not  true.  The  element 
of  slip,  which  has  been  overlooked,  interferes  to  prevent  the  con- 
stancy of  that  rule. 

31r,  F,  IL  Lnde7*wood. — I  would  ask  Mr.  Lewis  if  he  made  his 
experiments  with  the  grain  side  or  the  flesh  side  of  the  leather 
next  the  pulley  ? 

Mr,  John.  Walher, — I  v;ould  like  to  ask  Mr.  Lewis  about  this  raw- 
hide belt  referred  to  in  the  paper.  Was  it  the  common  uutanned 
rawhide,  or  was  it  semi-tanned  ? 

Mr,  F.W.Taylor. — This  rawhide  belt  was  used  at  the  Midvalc 
Steel  Works,  with  which  I  am  connected,  but  I  am  unable  to  say  ex- 
actly what  process  was  used  in  preparing  the  leather  for  the  belt. 
The  leather  used  in  the  body  of  the  belt  was  not  fulled,  being  oi 
about  the  tliickness  of  rawhide,  and  very  dense.  I  understood  from 
the  nmker  that  in  preparing  the  leather,  it  was  bent  backward  and 
forward  a  great  number  of  times,  by  being  passed  around  a  series 
of  drums,  which  accounts  for  its  being  exceedingly  soft  and  pliable. 
I  further  found,  after  having  the  belts  in  use  for  about  two  years,  a 
fact  which  they  did  not  call  my  attention  to  at  fii*st,  which  was,  that 
there  was  a  very  thin  layer  of  soft  leather  glued  to  the  outside  of 
the  belt,  which  gave  it  a  remarkably  tenacious  surface,  a  very  much 
more  sticky  and  adhesive  surface  than  I- have  ever  seen  in  any 
other  belt.     Tiie  surface  felt  to  the  touch  almost  like  that  of  kid. 
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I  think  it  would  scarcely  bo  a  fair  sample  of  rawhide  belting, 

although  it  more  nearly  resembles  rawhide  than  oak-tanned  belting. 

It  is  but  fair  to  state  that  in  some  cases,  after  two  years  of  use,  this 

thin  facing  of  leather  came  off  from  the  body  of  tlie  belt  in  flakes. 

Mr.  \V,  H.  Doane, — This  is  a  question  of  deep  interest  to  every 

member  of  this  Association.   I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  report 

of  Mr.  Lewis.   It  seems  to  me  to  enter  fully  into  this  matter,  and  yet 

it   falls  short  in  some  respects.     Now  the   branch  of  industry  in 

which  I  atn  incerested  uses  a  high  speed  and  quick  transmission 

of    power  for   the  performance  of  the  work  of   wood  reduction 

by   its   wood-cutting  tools.     Those  familiar  with  this  branch  of 

manufactures   are   also    aware   of   the    importance   of    obtaining 

and  maintaining  high  velocity.     It  is  impossible  without  this  to 

do  the   work    which    machines  are   designed    to  accomplish,  and 

the  conditions  of  belts  under  extremely  high  velocity  are  quite 

different  from  what  they  are  under  slow  velocity.     For  instance, 

the  slippage  of  a  belt  in  running  iron-working  machinery  at  a  slow 

velocity,  is  ver}'^  much  less  in   my  judgment  than    it   would   be 

where  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  high  velocity  like  wood-working 

machinery.     In  addition  to  the  reasons  which  have  been  named, 

there  are  several  others,  and  I  have  found  in  practical  experience 

the  estimate  of  the  amount  of  power  required  to  be  transmitted 

through  a   belt,  to  perform  a  certain  amount  of  work  depends 

largely  upon  its  slippage,  or  rather  the  amount  of  the  belt  slippage 

depends  very  much  upon  the  amount  of  power  being  transmitted. 

Take,  for  example,  rotary  cutters  for  working  wood.  Some  of  these 

run  at  great  speed,  often  as  high  as  6,0o0,  8,000,  and  even  10,000 

revolutions  per  minute,  necessitating  the  belt  that  drives  them  to 

travel  at  a  speed  of  nearly  two  miles  a  minute,  and  the  conditions 

will  be  found   to  vary  continuaIl3\     Now  if  we  consider  the  two 

miles  of  travel  per  minute  of  the  belt,  the  condition  of  the  cutters 

for  displacing  the  wood,  the  disproportion  of  the  size  of  the  driver, 

and  the  driven  pulley,  the  amount  of  fiber  to  be  reduced  from  the 

wood  itself,  it  will  be  apparent  that  this  will  create  a  resistance 

which  the  power  of  the  belt  must  overcome;  and  if  there  is  not 

power  enough  in  the  belt  and  behind  the  belt,  and  it  is  not  just  of 

the  right  kind,  both  in  size  and  thickness,  and  its  pliability  is  not 

such   as  will  adjust  itself  to  the  contour  of  the  pulleys,  slipping 

must  ensue  and  continue.     Therefore,  this  is  why  I  would  like  to 

see  these  experiments  carried  further.     I  believe  there  is  no  question 

likely  to  come  before  this  body  which  has  a  greater  interest  to  the 
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manufacturers  of  the  country  at  large,  than  the  question  of  trans- 
mission of  power,  and  slipping  of  belts.  There  is  no  standard  of 
belt  transmission  of  power  to-day,  that  I  am  aware  of.  Ask  any 
practical  operator  or  engineer  the  question,  how  much  horse  power 
a  belt  of  a  given  size  will  transmit,  and  he  will  give  you  only  an 
approximation,  the  conditions,  as  I  have  said,  not  being  alike  in  any 
two  cases.  Now  if  we  could  reach  hold  of  this  matter,  and  by  a 
series  of  tests  establish  some  formula  which  was  accurate  and  relia- 
ble, applicable  to  the  general  condition  of  shops,  I  would  be  very 
glad.  Then  would  follow  a  more  perfect  transmission  of  power  and 
higher  quality  and  standard  of  belting,  and  a  blessing  and  benefit 
would  be  conferred  on  the  manufacturins:  interests  at  larffe. 

Mr,  H,  li,  Towne, — As  Mr.  Doane  has  very  well  said,  this  snbject 
is  of  importance  to  every  one  who  uses  power,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
most  encouraging  signs  of  the  good  work  that  the  Society  is  doing 
that  two  such  representative  institutions  as  the  firm  of  William 
Sellers  &  Co.  and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  un- 
der Professor  Lanza's  direction,  are  both  at  work  in  this  field.  At 
our  last  meeting  in  Boston,  you  will  remember  that'  Professor 
Lanza  gave  us  a  very  valuable  paper  upon  this  subject,*  reporting 
the  results  of  experiments  which  he  was  conducting  in  the  Institute 
on  this  very  question — the  transmission  of  power  by  l>elting. 
Those  experiments  he  is  still  continuing,  and  he  has  promised  ns  a 
further  report,  which  I  hope  we  may  have  at  our  next  meeting. 

Just  twenty  years  ago  I  became  interested  in  this  subject  and 
made  a  series  of  tests  and  experiments  on  the  transmission  of 
power  by  belting — very  crude  as  they  seem  now  in  the  light  of 
what  is  being  done  to-day,  but  still  of  some  use ;  and  one  of  the 
factors  which  came  in  very  clearly  at  that  time,  and  of  course  does 
always,  where  belting  is  used,  was  the  hygrometric  condition  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  I  think  that  in  any  accurate  tests  of  belting 
this  must  be  taken  into  account.  I  found  that  the  belt  which  I  was 
testing  to  day,  and  which  gave  certain  results,  and  pretty  unifonn 
results,  would  to-morrow  give  very  different  results  indeed;  and 
noting  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  I  found  that  those  changes 
were  coincident  with  changes  in  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air. 
L'ndoubtedly  belting  is  very  much  influenced  by  this,  so  that  the 
perfect  equation  must  bring  in  the  hygrometric  condition  of  the 
atmosphere,  although,  of  course,  this  point  is  rather  theoretical 
than  practical. 

*  Xo.  ecu.  Transactions  A.  S.  M.  E.,  p.  347,  Vol.  VII. 
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Mr.  Tho8,  a,  Morgan, — It  seems  to  me  that  another  factor 
wliich  mast  be  considered  in  our  discussions  on  belting  is  the  length 
of  tlie  belt  This  is  very  often  governed  by  the  conditions  of  the 
workshop  and  the  positions  of  the  shafting.  As  a  rule,  belting 
will  transmit  more  power  when  it  is  long,  but  I  do  not  know  that 
we  have  any  tables  or  formulae  to  tell  us  how  much.  I  think  an 
important  point  would  be  gained  if  experiments  on  this  subject 
could  be  made  by  somebody  who  might  have  the  time  and  oppor- 
tunity. AVhere  there  are  variations  from  tabulated  results,  I  have 
often  found  them  to  follow  variations  in  the  lengths  of  the  l^elt. 

Mr.  Win,  Kent — It  seems  to  me  that  the  discussion  has  led  more  to 
the  subject  of  what  we  don't  know  about  belting,  than  what  we  do 
know  about  belting,  and  it  shows  that  the  field  for  experiment  on 
this  subject  i»  an  enormous  one.  It  is  far  larger  than  the  firm  of 
William  Sellers  &  Co.,  or  any  Institute  of  Technology  can  expect 
to  cover  in  the  next  ten  or  twenty  years,  I  think  the  firm  of 
William  Sellers  &  Co.  are  entitled  to  much  credit  for  all  that 
they  have  done,  and  I  hope  they  will  go  on  in  the  same  line.  The 
same  difficulty  stares  us  in  the  face  in  every  problem  of  mechani- 
cal engineering  that  is  presented  to  us — What  size  of  shafting 
shall  we  use?  What  size  of  pii>e shall  we  use?  and  so  on.  One 
branch  of  the  subject  was  taken  up  by  a  United  States  Government 
test  commission  about  ten  years  ago,  and  its  work  was  left  sadly 
incomplete  on  account  of  the  refusal  in  Congress  to  continue  the 
appropriation.  I  merely  make  these  remarks  to  show  the  necessity 
of  a  national  or  private  endowment  of  a  fund  of  a  few  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  carrying  on  such  experiments  as  they  should  be 
conducted.  Professor  Lanza  is  doing  all  he  can  with  his  limited  facili- 
ties at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  His  facilities 
ought  to  be  increased  tenfold.  To-day,  when  we  talk  about  steam, 
we  have  to  go  back  to  the  experiments  of  Regnault,  made  in  France 
at  the  expense  of  the  French  Government.  If  we  consider  the 
strength  of  materials,  we  have  to  go  to  the  experiments  made  at  the 
expense  of  the  German  Government.  But  there  is  no  one  in  the 
country  to-day  prepared  to  do  such  work  unless  they  have  a  na- 
tional endowment  or  a  very  large  private  endowment. 

Mr.  Lewis, — I  may  say  in  regard  to  the  stiffness  of  the  belt  and 
the  power  lost  in  bending  and  unbending,  that  we  were  unable  to 
detect  any  such  loss.  We  ran  very  thin  belts  and  very  thick  belts 
under  the  same  conditions  of  speed  and  tension,  and  found  no  dif- 
ference in  the  amount  of  power  consumed.     In  quarter-twist  belts, 
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where  tlie  bending  is  edgewise  and  there  is  more  slip  in  leaving 
the  pulley,  there  was  considerable  loss  from  that  canse,  bnt  in  or- 
dinary straight  belts,  I  think  the  loss  is  practically  inappreciable. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Underwood's  question  as  to  which  side  of  the 
belt  was  next  the  pulley  in  the  experiments,  I  would  say  that  it 
was  generally  the  grain  side.  In  some  of  the  old  belts  it  was 
difficult  to  Siiy  whether  it  was  the  grain  side  or  not. 

In  closing  the  debate,*  I  would  say  that  the  point  raised  by  Mr. 
Hawkins  in  regard  to  conclusion  No.  4,  "That  a  belt  will  seldom 
remain  upon  a  pulley  when  the  slip  exceeds  20  per  cent.,'-  is,  I 
think,  well  taken. 

This  conclusion  applies  more  particularly  to  horizontal  belts  on 
crowned  pulleys,  and  undoubtedly  there  are  cases,  like  those  cited, 
in  which  the  slip  may  be  as  great  as  100  per  cent  without  causing 
the  belt  to  leave  the  pulley. 

It  is  the  crowning  of  a  pulley  which  causes  the  belt  to  remain 
upon  it  in  a  central  position,  when  there  is  not  much  slip,  and  it  is 
also  the  crowning  which  causes  the  belt  to  leave  the  pulley  when, 
as  we  determined,  the  slip  exceeds  20  per  cent. 

On  fiat-faced  pulleys,  properly  set,  there  is  no  tendency  for  the 
belt  to  stay  on  or  run  oiF  whether  it  slips  or  not,  and  very  slight 
influences  are  sufficient  to  work  it  laterally. 

When  a  small  pulley  is  driven  by  a  large  one,  so  that  the  slip  is 
confined  principally  to  the  former,  I  think  it  might  be  advisable  to 
make  the  face  of  the  small  pulley  straight  and  have  crowning  only 
on  the  large  pulley  which  does  not  slip. 

In  regard  to  the  effect  of  centrifugal  action,  I  do  not  see  how 
there  can  be  any  question  about  it,  and  I  think  a  more  careful 
study  of  my  paper  will  show  that  so  far  from  its  having  been  neg- 
lected as  a  matter  of  no  importance,  it  was  really  the  principal  sub- 
ject of  consideration  in  arriving  at  conclusion  No.  13,  which  Mr. 
Hawkins  refers  to  as  one  of  those  whose  value  as  a  generalization 
is  nullilied  by  neglect  of  this  important  factor. 

The  conclusion  states  that  it  is  important  on  accoimt  of  journal 
friction  and  slip  to  make  the  belt-speed  as  high  as  possible  within 
the  limits  of  5,000  or  6,000  feet  per  minute,  and  by  reference  to 
formula  (3),  page  563,  it  will  be  found  that  these  limitations  were 
derived  directly  from  the  consideration  of  centrifugal  force  alone. 

I  did  not  deem  it  nccesf  ary  to  dwell  at  length  upon  this  part  of 
the  subject,  because  it   had   been   so  thoroughly  treated  in  Mr. 

*  CoutHbated  after  adjoarnment  under  the  rale*. 
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Ragle's  paper  on  the  "  Horse  Power  of  Leather  Belts,"  that  a  brief 
statement  of  his  resnlts  seemed  to  be  snflSelent.  I  hope,  however, 
to  be  able  to  correct  the  impression  that  generalizations  12  and  13 
require  to  be  modified  on  account  of  centrifugal  action,  except  in 
so  far  as  it  may  aftect  the  arc  of  contact,  and  with  this  provision 
that  the  arc  of  contact  remains  constant  or  nearly  so,  I  adhere  to 
the  original  text  and  repeat  the  importance  of  making  "the  belt- 
speed  as  high  as  possible  within  the  limits  of  5,000  and  6,000  feet 
per  minute,"  as  the  only  part  affected  by  that  consideration.  The 
statement  following  the  formulae  on  page  562,  that  "  the  velocity  at 
which  the  maximum  amount  of  power  can  be  transmitted  by  any 
given  belt  is  independent  of  the  arc  of  contact  and  co-efficient  of 
friction,  and  depends  only  upon  the  working  strength  of  the  ma- 
terial and  its  specific  gravity,"  applies,  as  intended,  to  any  constant 
values  that  may  be  assumed  for  arc  of  contact,  co-efficient  of  fric- 
tion, strength,  and  specific  gravity,  and  if  any  of  tliese  values  were 
supposed  to  vary  with  the  speed,  it  would,  of  course,  be  necessary 
to  establish  the  law  of  variation  in  the  general  formula  for  horse 
power  in  order  to  determine  the  velocity  of  maximum  effect. 

To  do  this  would  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  imj)0S8ible,  for 
even  a  special  case,  while  for  general  practice  it  is  entirely  out  of 
the  question,  and  it  is  still  thought  that  the  velocities  stated  can  be 
shown  to  give  the  best  results  for  the  largest  range  of  practical 
conditions. 

Mr.  Hawkins  quotes  from  page  554 :  *'  These  experiments  seem  to 
show  that  the  principal  resistance  to  straight  belts  was  journal 
friction,  except  at  very  high  speeds,  when  the  resistance  of  the  air 
began  to  be  felt,"  and  observes  it  "to  be  rather  curious  that  so 
small  a  factor  as  air  resistance  should  be  recognized,  while  the  in- 
evitable release  of  belt-pressure  upon  the  pulley  and  diminution  of 
arc  of  contact  through  centrifugal  action  should  have  been  lost 
sight  of."  It  would  be  curious  enough  if  it  were  a  fact,  and  grant- 
ing it  to  be  true,  it  would  be  still  more  interesting  to  know  how 
"centrifugal  action"  and  "arc  of  contact"  can  be  considered  at 
all  in  the  light  of  resistances  opposing  the  travel  of  a  belt. 

It  is  distinctly  stated  on  page  562  that  "  the  sum  of  the  tensions'* 
was  the  horizontal  pressure  of  the  belt  against  the  pulleys,  and  that 
no  allowance  was  necessary  for  centrifugal  force. 

The  results  obtained  by  our  apparatus  required  no  correction,  and 
the  loss  in  pressure  against  the  pulleys  as  the  speed  increased  took 
care  of  itself. 
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For  tlie  highest  speed  used,  about  4,800  feet  per  minute,  the 
same  paragraph  relates  that  '^  the  tension  indicated  in  the  belt  at 
rest  was  abuiit  50  pounds  greater  than  when  in  motion,''  and  it 
would  have  been  quite  possible  to  have  kept  a  record  throughout 
our  experiments  of  the  loss  in  tension  from  centrifugal  action,  had 
there  been  any  apparent  need  of  it. 

When  the  speed  and  weight  per  cubic  inch  or  specific  gravity  of 
a  belt  are  known,  its  centrifugal  tension  per  square  inch  becomes  a 
matter  of  calculation,  and  while  it  might  have  been  interesting  to 
have  compared  this  with  observations  upon  the  release  of  pressure 
against  the  pulleys,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  important  results 
could  have  been  gained  thereby.  Still  it  may  be  regretted,  for  the 
sake  of  argument  and  illustration,  that  our  experiments  were  not 
more  complete  in  this  respect,  for  although  "centrifugal  tension  " 
and  ''  release  of  pressure  "  are  generally  considered  as  synonymous 
terms,  it  could  then  be  shown  that  they  are  not  necessarily  one  and 
the  same  thing,  and  that  while  the  fonner  may  be  calculated  with 
precision,  the  latter  is  variable  and  depends  largely  upon  sucli  cir- 
cumstances as  the  relative  position  of  the  pulleys  and  the  tension 
of  the  belt. 

When  two  fixed  pulleys  of  equal  size  are  connected  by  a  verti- 
cal belt,  centrifugal  tension  must  correspond  with  release  of  press- 
ure^ but  in  other  cases  the  release  of  pressure  is  never  perfect  on 
account  of  the  sagging  of  the  belt.  We  are  enabled  by  means  of 
our  experiments  to  determine  in  every  case  the  eflFective  tensions 
up(»n  opposite  sides  of  a  belt  while  doing  work,  and,  in  order  to 
know  the  actual  stress  upon  the  belting  at  the  given  speeds,  we 
should  have  to  add  the  calculated  centrifugal  tension  and  not  the 
release  of  pressure  which  might  have  been  observed.  For  exam- 
ple, in  experiments  448  to  450  inclusive,  where  the  release  of  press- 
ure when  runuing  without  slip  was  observed  to  be  50  lbs.  total  or 
25  lbs.  on  each  side,  wo  should  have  to  add  to  T  and  t  about  30 
lbs.  for  centrifugal  tension,  instead  of  25  lbs.,  the  release  of  press- 
ure, and  it  may  be  observed  as  a  general  principle  that  the  greater 
the  horizontal  distance  between  pulleys  and  the  smaller  the  initial 
tension,  the  greater  will  be  the  diflFerence  between  centrifugal 
tension  and  release  of  pressure  against  the  pulleys. 

If  the  driven  pulley  in  experiment  441  had  been  one-quarter  of 
the  actual  diameter  used,  as  Mr.  Hawkins  suggests,  I  can  see  no  rea- 
son why  the  effect  of  centrifugal  action  would  have  become  more 
apparent,  and  I  doubt  very  much  whether  the  diminution  in  the 
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arc  of  contact  would  liave  been  any  greater  than  should  have 
resulted  from  the  release  of  pressure.  In  fact,  it  is  conceivable, 
that  witli  horizontal  belts  driving  underneath,  "the  inevitable 
diminution  in  the  arc  of  contact  through  centrifugal  action"  might 
disappear  altogether  and  become  a  negative  quantity  to  the  still 
greater  advantage  of  high  speeds. 

In  tlie  case  described  by  Mr.  Hawkins,  the  arc  of  contact  was 
undoubtedly  a  very  important  variable,  much  more  so  than  in  any 
of  our  experiments,  and  I  think  the  diflference  is  entirely  due  to 
the  circumstance  of  position  which  was  not  contemplated  in  our 
generalizations. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how,  with  a  vertical  belt  running 
from  a  30"  pulley  overhead  to  a  4"  pulley  underneath,  the  arc  of 
contact  might  be  diminished  with  the  speed  to  one-third  of  its 
original  amount,  or  that  there  might  even  be  no  contact  at  all,  for 
the  release  of  pressure  would  be  almost  equal  to  the  centrifugal 
tension,  and  the  curve  of  the  running  belt  would  naturally  approach 
the  arc  of  a  catenary  suspended  from  the  circumference  of  the 
overhead  pulley. 

AVith  horizontal  belts,  from  which  our  conclusions  were  chiefly 
derived,  I  cannot  imagine  centrifugal  action  to  have  any  greater 
effect  upon  the  arc  of  contact  than  that  which  usually  results  from 
changes  in  load  at  any  given  speed,  and  as  this  is  seldom  in  excess 
of  a  few  degrees,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  position  of  the  driv- 
ing side,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  a  vital  consideration,  and  in  form- 
in  t/  our  conclusions  we  were  certainlv  nearer  the  truth  for  all  such 
cases  in  taking  it  as  constant  than  we  would  have  been  by  suppos- 
ing it  either  greater  or  less. 

If  we  let 

V  =  velocity  of  belt  in  feet  per  second, 
y  =  its  specific  gravity, 

T  =  centrifugal  tension  in  lbs.  per  sq.  in.,  it  can  readily  be 
shown  that 

T  =  .0135  FV (1) 

and,  substituting  the  values  of  y,  we  shall  have  for  new  or  dry 
belting, 

T  =  .012  V (2) 

for  old  or  saturated  belting, 

T  =  .014  F* (3) 

88 
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or  for  general  practice,  say, 

T  =  .013  V (4) 

And  it  should  be  observed  that  all  of  these  expressions  are  en- 
tirely independent  of  piriley  diameter  or  size  of  belt. 

A  heavy  belt  will,  of  course,  exert  more  centrifugal  force  at  a 
given  speed  than  a  light  one,  but  tlie  centrifugal  tension  per  square 
inch  in  the  two  belts  will  be  the  same,  and  it  is  evidently  the  ten- 
sion per  square  inch  which  we  have  to  consider  in  determining  the 
maximum  power  of  belting  whether  it  be  heavy  or  light. 

Tlie  working  tension  per  square  inch  w^hich  may  be  allowed  for 
leather  belts  is  variously  estimated,  but  we  may  assume,  on  Mr. 
Nagle's  authority,  275  lbs.  for  laced  belts  and  400  lbs.  for  cemented 
belts  without  lacings. 

Through  the  action  of  centrifugal  force,  this  working  tension 
becomes  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  may  be  called  the 
centrifugal  tension  and  the  remainder  the  driving  or  eflEective  ten- 
sion. 

For  any  given  arc  of  contact  and  co-efficient  of  friction,  the 
effective  tension  times  the  speed  is  proportional  to  the  power 
transmitted. 

As  the  s})eed  increases  this  tension  must  diminish,  and  so  it  hap- 
pens that  a  limiting  speed  is  reached  on  either  side  of  which  the 
power  transmitted  becomes  less. 

What  this  limiting  speed  must  be  can  be  found  from  the  general 
equation,  page  562, 

HP=Crtw{S-.0l2V')'^5o0    ....     (5) 

by  differentiating  with  reference  to  Fand  equating  to  zero,  whence 
we  obtain, 

^*=:o36 (^) 

or  by  sul)Stituting  .013  for  the  co-efficient  of  F*  in  equation  (5)  we 
have 

'^'=A (^ 

When  S=  275,  F=  84,  and  when  S=  400,  F=  101  and  mul- 
tiplying by  GO  for  the  speeds  per  minute,  we  have  6040  and  6060 
in  support  of  the  limitations  expressed  in  conclusion  13. 
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Having  demonstrated  the  fact  that  centrifugal  action  was  con- 
sidered in  arriving  at  this  conclusion,  I  wisli  to  show  that  the 
economy  of  belt  transmission  depends  principally  upon  journal  fric- 
tion and  slip.  In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  understood  that 
"  economy  of  transmission  "  has  reference  only  to  the  energy  re- 
ceived and  delivered  by  the  transmitting  medium. 

It  is  not  an  absolute  quantity,  but  the  relation  between  two 
quantities,  that  we  have  to  consider.  A  belt  receives  energy  from 
one  pulley  and  imparts  a  portion  of  it  to  another,  which  in  turn 
transmits  a  portion  of  what  it  receives  to  a  shaft. 

Energy  is  consumed  in  friction  by  the  journals  of  the  driving 
and  driven  pulleys,  by  the  slip  of  the  belt  on  the  pulleys,  by  the 
air,  and  by  the  bending  of  the  belt,  and  the  remainder,  if  any,  is  to 
be  considered  as  useful  effect. 

The  useful  effect  divided  by  the  total  energy  consumed  in  the 
transfer  is  the  efficiency  of  the  medium. 

We  conclude  from  our  observations  that  the  bending  of  the  belt 
and  the  resistance  of  the  air  consumed  so  little  energy  under  ordi- 
nary conditions  that  they  might  be  neglected,  but  we  always  found 
that  journal  friction  and  slip  were  prominent  sources  of  loss,  and 
we  simply  made  a  statement  to  that  effect  in  our  12th  conclusion. 

With  crossed  belts  there  might  be  another  serious  loss  from  fric- 
tion at  the  point  of  crossing,  but  it  is  not  an  unavoidable  one  like 
the  others,  and  apart  from  this  I  can  imagine  no  other  channels  for 
the  escape  of  energy  under  proper  conditions  than  those  just  enu- 
merated. 

Having  reached  this  conclusion,  we  proceeded  to  observe  the  im- 
portance of  making  the  belt-speed  as  high  as  possible  within  the 
limits  of  5,000  or  6,000  ft.  per  minute. 

It  was  thought  to  be  important  because  experiments  upon  journal 
friction  show  very  generally  that  an  increase  of  speed  reduces  the 
resistance,  and  also  because  the  necessary  slip  is  rendered  thereby  a 
smaller  percentage  of  the  belt  travel. 

The  limitations  of  5,000  or  6,000  ft.  per  minute  were  derived,  as 
already  shown,  from  the  consideration  of  centrifugal  force,  and  the 
possibility  of  any  misconception  on  this  point  did  not  occur  until 
brought  out  by  the  discussion  in  question. 

There  seems,  therefore,  to  be  an  unfortunate  omission  in  the 
text,  W'hich  can  easily  be  supplied  without  affecting  the  meaning 
intended,  and  although  I  cannot  agree  entirely  with  the  views  and 
opinions  exi)re66ed  by  Mr.  Hawkins,  I  am  nevertheless  indebted  to 
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his  thoughful  discussion  for  the  corrections  and  amendments  which 
it  seems  necessary  to  make  in  our  "indications  and  conclusions." 
One  other  point  I  desire  to  notice,  and,  from  what  has  already 
been  said,  it  may  readily  be  inferred  that  "  the  peculiar  and  im- 
portant feature"  of  Tables  III.  and  IV.  was  not  due  in  any  way  to 
"  centrifugal  action,"  and  the  opinion  expressed  in  regard  to  it 
arises,  I  think,  from  some  misapprehension  of  the  experimental 
conditions. 

The  centrifugal  tension  at  a  speed  of  800  ft.  per  minute  would 
amount  to  very  little,  and  at  any  speed,  however  great,  it  would 
necessarily  be  co-existent  with  the  speed,  and  should  therefore  re- 
quire no  "  time  to  assert  itself." 

From  the  foregoing  considerations,  and  after  a  careful  review  of 
the  criticisms  expressed,  I  conclude : 

4.  That  a  Jwrizontal  or  inclined  belt  will  seldom  remain  upon  a 
crowned  pulley  when  the  slip  exceeds  20  per  cent. 

12.  "  That  the  economy  of  belt  tmnsmission  depends  principally 
upon  journal  friction  and  slip." 

13.  That  it  is  important  on  this  account  to  make  the  belt-speed 
as  high  as  possible  within  the  limits  of  economy  in  helling  due  to 
centnfugal  action^  which  may  he  put  at  5,000  or  6,000  ft.  per  min- 
ute/br  helts  whose  direction  is  chiefly  horizontal. 

I  think  it  must  be  admitted  that  centrifugal  action  properly  ex- 
pressed is  not  governed  at  all  by  pulley  diameter,  and  that  when- 
ever the  arc  of  contact  can  be  shown  to  vary  from  the  natural  result 
of  the  effective  tensions  T  and  ^,  the  variation  must  be  ascribed  to 
some  other  cause. 

It  may  be  due  to  irregularities  or  stiffness  in  the  belt,  the  resist- 
ance of  the  air,  or  something  else,  but  it  certainly  cannot,  on 
mathematical  principles,  be  ascribed  to  the  effect  of  centrifugal 
force. 

I  should  like  to  see  the  question  of  the  arc  of  contact  settled,  if 
need  be,  by  experiment,  and  I  regret  very  much  that  I  have  noth- 
ing to  offer  on  this  point  but  theoretical  deductions  which  I  have 
ventured  to  submit  for  what  they  may  prove  to  ]>e  worth. 

In  regard  to  the  effect  of  hygrometric  conditions,  suggested  by 
Mr.  Towne,  I  think  everything  is  important  that  may  act  to  affect 
the  condition  of  the  frictional  surfaces,  and  that  temperature  is 
also  another  consideration  which  seems  especially  to  affect  the 
dressings  worked  into  the  leather. 

There  is  always  a  large  margin  for  variation  in  the  adhesion  of 
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"belts  under  tlie  same  hygrometric  conditious,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  temperature. 

The  great  difficulty  is  to  determine  with  certainty  the  causes  of 
the  effects  observed.  There  are  so  many  variables,  sHp,  tempera- 
ture, pressure,  surface,  arc  of  contact,  pulley  diameter,  belt  dress- 
ing, pliability,  etc.,  besides  hygrometric  conditions,  which  operate 
together  in  producing  a  given  result,  that  it  seems  to  be  practically 
impossible  to  study  the  effect  of  each  independently. 
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CCXIV. 

THE  RELATIVE  EFFICIENCY  OF  CENTRIFVGAL 
AND  RECIPROCATING  PUMPS. 

BY  WILLIAM  OLIVER  WEBBEB,  LAWRENCE.  MASS. 

Until  quite  recently  very  little  has  been  done  to  perfect  centrif- 
ugal pumping  machinerj^  in  the  United  States.  There  are  no 
well  autlienticated  experiments  recorded  by  American  engineers 
containing  all  the  necessary  data  for  comparison  with  other  t^^pes. 
The  situation  in  Europe  is  better;  in  1883,  pumps  constructed  on 
tlie  Gwynne  system  gave  under  a  lift  of  14.7  feet  an  efBciency  of 
01.3  per  cent,  of  useful  effect.  The  term  efficiency  here  used  indi- 
cates the  value  of 

W.  II.  P. 
I.H.  P.' 

and  does  not  therefore  show  the  full  efficiency  of  the  pump,  but 
that  of  the  combined  pump  and  engine.  It  is,  however,  a  very 
simple  way  of  showing  the  relative  values  of  different  kinds  of 
pumping  engines  having  their  motive  power  forming  a  part  of 
the  plant. 

Several  diagrams  have  been  prepared  illustrating  this  subject, 
which  are  presented  as  representing  the  results  of  experiments 
made  with  the  two  types  of  engines  which  are  being  considered. 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  insert  hei*e  the  following  description  of 
the  testing  apparatus  used  by  the  writer  in  determining  the  efB- 
ciency of  the  belted  centrifugal  pumps  which  are  illustrated  in  Figs. 
159  and  160.  Referring  to  cuts  157  and  158,  a  is  a  pnmp,*  in 
position  to  be  tested,  and  is  bolted  down  to  the  floor  over  the  tank 
g ;  0  is  the  drainer  on  lower  end  of  suction-pipe ;  n  is  the  gate 
valve  in  the  discharge-pipe,  to  be  closed  when  using  the  injector 
h  in  exhausting  the  air  from  the  pump  so  as  to  prime  it ;  a  taper 
expander,  i,  is  used  on  the  discharge-pipe  tapering  from  5"  to  6", 


*  Known  on  the  makers'  lists  as  a  5  inch  Class  B  pomp. 
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this  being  found  to  act  something  like  a  taper  draft  tube  on   a 

water-wheel,  increasing  the  efficiency  of  pumps  so  coimected  from 

2  to  5  per  cent.;  the  pipes ^'  and/  are  wronght-iroii  tubing,  Boch 

_  as  ordinarily  used  in  piping,  and  the  elbows  k  are  tha  long  turn 


elbows  especially  designed  for  automatic  sprinkler  purposes,  and 
are  used  here  in  preference  to  ordinary  elbows,  owing  to  the  great 
loss  of  power  in  driving  water  around  such  short  comers. 

The  power  being  used  is  transmitted  by  the  counter-shafty  from 
the  main  line,  to  the  balance  transmitting  dynamometer  h,  which 
carefully  weighs  the  power  being  used  by  the  pump  a. 
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.  The  water  being  piimpccl  from  tlie  tank  g  passes  up  through  the 
piping^  andy,  and  is  delivered  into  the  diffusing-box  c,  whei-e  its 


velocity  is  retarded,  and  the  Bolid  round  stream  is  broken  Dp  and 
spread  out  into  a  thin  slicct  by  the  inclined  shelves  shown  in  dotted 
lincE,  and  tlic  water  then  delivered  in  a  broad  sheet,  but  with  tlie 
velocity  due  only  to  its  own  weight  in  falling,  into  the  weir-box  c, 
at  the  front  end  of  which  is  the  weir  proper,  c,  having  an  opening 
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Fig.  160. 

YEBTICAL  BECTtON  THRODeff  1  BLTED  POIO'. 
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of  48"  in  width,  and  a  depth  of  water  below  the  crest  of  the  weir 
ecjiial  to  three  times  that  of  the  stream  flowing  over  it. 

At  the  proper  distance  back  from  the  crest  is  the  hook  gauge  d 
for  measuring  the  depth,  and  still  farther  back  are  the  smoothing 
racks  I  to  retard  and  quiet  the  flow  of  water. 

In  making  a  test,  after  exhausting  the  air  and  starting  the 
pump,  the  valve  n  is  opened  and  water  is  discharged  in  a  con- 
tinuous stream  through  the  pipes  into  the  weir-box  c,  and  then 
falls  again  in  a  sheet  into  the  tank  g^  and  is  thus  pumped  over  and 
over. 


Fiff.161. 
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In  calculating  the  efticiency  of  pump,  the  cubic  feet  of  water 
passing  over  weir,  measured  by  the  hook  gauge,  being  converted 
into  pounds  by  multiplying  by  62.5,  is  again  im^ltiplied  by  the 
height  from  level  of  water  in  tank  g^  when  the  pnmp  is  running, 
to  the  center  of  the  horizontal  discharge-pipe ^  at  top  of  test-room, 
and  the  foot  pounds  so  obtained,  divided  by  83,000,  equals  the 
water  horse-power  being  developed. 

The  power  used  to  do  this  work  is  measured  by  the  dynamom- 
eter, and  (minus  the  friction  of  the  dynamometer  itself,  which  is 
in  every  test  weighed  and  deducted)  equals  the  dynamometer 
horse-power ;  the  water  horse-power  being  divided  by  the  dyna- 
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monieter  horse-power  equals   the   efficiency  of   the  pump  being 
tested  ;  or  to  formulate 

W.  H.  P. 


D.  H.  P. 


=  E\* 


W.  H.  P. 

Figure  161  is  prepared  by  plotting  the  values  of    ^  '       p'  ^8 

found  in  the  various  tests  made  to  determine  the  duty  of  some  of 
the  best  designed  reciprocating  pumping  engines,  of  bucket  and 
plunger,  piston  type,  etc. 

The  highest  value  of  this  term  with  which  the  writer  is  familiar 
is  .9164  for  a  lift  of  170  feet,  and  3,615  gallons  per  minute.  This 
was  obtained  in  a  test  of  theLeavitt  Pumping  Engine  at  Lawrence, 
JMass.,  July  24,  1879,  made  by  Kichard  H.  Buel,"c.  K,  the  follow- 
ing being  the  results  obtained  during  the  duty  trial: 

Duration  of  trial 15.1  hours. 

Pounds  of  wood  used  to  start  fires 400, 

Of  coal  put  into  furnaces 8,500. 

Of  cool  withdrawn  from  furnaces  at  end  of  trial 27. 

Of  coal  consumed (400  x  .4)  +  (3,500  —  27)  =  3.633. 

Pressure  in  main,  by  gauge 64  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

Water  level  in  well  below  gauge 29.05  feet. 

Water  pressure  29.05  x  0.433)  +  64  = 76.6  lbs.  per  sq.  in 

Area  of  pump  bucket 536.0465  sq.  in. 

Revolutions  of  engine 12,337. 

J.  ,      .  /536.0465  X  8  X  12,337  x  76.6  x  100\         . . .  e-.o  oor  **  iv 

Dutv  of  engine  (  _  ,'   )  =.  .111,548,925  ft. -lbs. 

\  o,ooo  / 

Average  revolutions  per  minute 13.62. 

Steam  pressure  by  gauge 89.5  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

Vacuum 27.4  inches. 

Barometer,  inches 29.81. 

Temperature  of  engine-room  . . , 79°. 

of  feed  water 119°. 

of  flue 858°. 

Total  quantities: — Pounds  of  coal 3,638. 

"      ofashes 223. 

of  combustible 3,410. 

'*      of  feed  water 36,800. 

U.  S.  gallons  of  water  pumped  per  24  hours,  calculated 

from  pump  capacity 4,401,272. 

Per  cent,  of  ashes 6,14. 

*  In  order  to  avoid  confounding  the  tests  of  two  types  of  pumps — t.  «.,  those 

Coupled  direct  to  engine  and  those  driven  by  belt — the  expressions  ,  '     '    '  =  E 

1.  a.  P. 

W^  H  P 

'Will  be  used  for  the  former  and  -^'     '     '  =  E*  for  the  latter. 

D,  U.  r. 


t(  ft 
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ilourly  quantities: — Pounds  of  coal 241. 

"      of  combustible    26. 

*  *  •  *      of  coal  per  sq.  ft.  of  grate .  8. 38. 

'  *      of  combustible,  per  ditto . .  7.86. 

**      of  heating  surface.      *'    ..0.236. 
"  '*      of  combustible,  per  ditto..  0.222. 

*'      of  feed  water 2.437. 

Evaporation: — Pounds  of  water  per  pound  of  coal,  at 

observed  temperature  and  pressure 10.13. 

Per  pound  of  combustible,  ditto 10.79. 

Per  sq.  ft.  of  heatine:  surface  per  hour,  ditto 2.39. 

Per  pound  of  coal  from  and  at  212° 11.49. 

Per  pound  of  combustible,  per  ditto 12.24. 

Per  Bq.  ft.  of  heating  surface  per  hour,  ditto 2.71. 

Horse-iwwer: — Net  (calculated  from  water  pressure).  .125.55. 

'''''^'^  iSS)  = ^*'-«'- 

Pounds  of  coal  and  water  per  hour,  per  horse-power: — 

Coal,  per  net  horse-power 1.78. 

Per  indicated  horse-power 1 .63. 

Feed  water,  per  net  horse-power 17.98. 

Per  indicated  horse-power 16.48. 


For  higher  lifts  than  170  feot  the  curve  of  efficiencies  falls,  and 
from  200  to  300  feet  lift  the  average  value  seems  to  be  about  .84 
per  cent. 

Below  170  feet  the  curve  also  falls  reversely  and  slowly  until  at 
about  90  feet  its  descent  becomes  more  rapid,  and  at  35  feet  .727 
appears  the  best  recoi'ded  performance. 

There  are  not  any  ver}'  satisfactory  records  below  this  lift,  but 
some  figures  are  given  for  the  yearly  coal  consumption  and  total 
number  of  gallons  pumped  by  engines  in  Holland  under  a  16-foot 
lift  from  which  an  efficiency  of  .44:  has  been  deduced. 

An  interesting  collection  of  information  was  published  in  1883  by 
an  Italian  engineer,  Signor  Cuppari,  concerning  pumping  engines 
in  Holland,  which  will  be  found  useful  in  this  branch  of  hydraulics. 

Fig.  162  contains  two  curves,  one  transferred  from  Fig.  161 
on  a  different  scale,  the  other  the  result  of  tests  made  with  centrif- 
ugal pumps. 

As  in  the  first  type  considered,  there  is  a  lift  at  which  we  find 
centrifugal  pumps  giving  a  maximum  efficiency,  while  for  lifts 
above  or  below  this,  the  efficiency  decreases. 

The  lift  at  which  the  maximum  efficiency  is  obtained  in  the  lat- 
ter case  is  approximately  17  feet. 

At  lifts  from  12  to  18  feet  some  makers  of  large  experience  claim 
now  to  obtain  from  65  to  70  per  cent,  of  useful  effect. 
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As  already  stated,  .613  is  at  present  the  best  done  at  a  public  test 
under  14.7  feet  head. 

Some  very  carefully  conducted  trials  of  31"  centrifugals  recently 
made  at  Fas  Bonches  du  Rhone  gave  the  following  results.* 

4.18  feet  4.51  feet  5M  feet  5.46  feet 

.585  .555  .567 


Lifts : 
W.  H.  P. 


1.  H.  P. 


.579 


From  the  above  we  see  that  the  efficiency  rises  with  the  head  in 

Fig.  162. 
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:feet,  as  far  as  the  experiments  go.  In  all  the  curves  thus  far  con- 
sidered the  amount  of  water  pumped  has  been  large,  18,000,000  to 
100,000,000  gallons  of  231  cu.  in.  in  ten  hours.  Above  a  20-foot 
lift  for  centrifugals,  and  below  35  feet  for  reciprocating  pumps,  ex- 
periments of  value  seem  to  be  sadly  deficient.  It  is  however  prob- 
able that  the  curves  shown  on  Fig.  162  approximate  the  relation 
between  the  two  types  under  consideration. 

Let  us  see  what  these  two  lines  say.  The  work  ('one,  in.  taking 
water  from  one  level  and  placing  it  at  a  higher  level,  is  divided 
into  three  important  parts:  (a)  lifting  a  certain  number  of  gallons 
or  pounds  a  given  number  of  feet  high  ;  (J)  overcoming  the  friction 
of  the  water  through  the  pipes  and  pump;  (c)  overcoming  the  fric- 
tion of  the  moving  parts  of  the  pump  and  engine  due  to  the  load 
imposed. 

The  reason  why  we  are  able  to  obtain  such  high  efficiencies  with 
reciprocating  pumps  at  high  lifts,  is  because  the  first  factor  is  so 


See  London  Engineering y  Aug.,  1885. 
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large  a  proportion  of  the  work  done,  for  if  a  certain  niiiiiber  of 
gallons  is  to  be  raised,  in  a  given  time,  to  a  given  height,  our  only 
hope  for  high  efficiencies  lies  in  making  the  friction  of  the  water 
through  pipes  and  puinp,  as  well  as  the  friction  of  the  pump  itself, 
a  minimum.  Here  is  where  a  change  in  style  of  pump  on  low  lifts 
is  taking  place.  The  water  in  passing  through  or  passing  over  the 
disc  of  a  centrifugal  pump  meets  with  almost  no  resistance  in  the 
shape  of  valves  to  be  opened,  corners  to  be  turned  sharply,  and  con- 
tracted passiiges,  so  often  found  in  the  common  piston  pump. 

Again,  the  friction  of  the  pump  Itself  is  confined  entirely  to  what 
is  generated  by  the  revolving  shaft  in  two  or  sometimes  three  bear- 
ings, and  it  is  well  known  that  a  revolving  shaft  is  the  most  easily 
lubricated  of  any  form  of  bearings.  Again,  the  friction  of  motion 
being  less  than  thait  of  rest  a  slight  advantage  seems  to  be  gained 
in  the  continually  revolving  shafts  over  the  stops  and  starts  of  a  re- 
ciprocating pump.  Besides  this,  there  is  also  to  be  considered  the 
subject  of  shocks  and  jars  of  large  masses  of  water  moving  at  vari- 
able velocities  as  well  as  the  freedom  from  an  air-cushion  ou  the 
piston  in  a  centrifugal  pump.  These  are  soine  of  the  more  imiK.»r- 
tant  reasons  to  account  for  what  we  find  to  exist,  namely,  that  for 
lifts  up  to  34  feet,  water  can  be  handled  more  efficiently  by  cen- 
trifugal than  by  piston  pumps. 

There  is  this  point  which  may  be  worth  considering,  in  connection 
with  the  point  at  which  the  curves  of  efficiencies  cross.  It  appears 
to  corres{)ond  with  the  head  of  water  which  is  supported  by  the 
atmospheric  pressure,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  centrifugal 
pumps  will  give  higher  efficiencies  than  piston  pumps  just  as  long 
as  they  can  depend  upon  the  help  of  the  atmosphere,  but  when 
this  help  is  not  available  a  direct  push  seems  the  proper  thing. 

Having  considered  thus  far  the  comparative  value  of  the  two 
types  from  the  efficiencies  alone,  we  might  now  look  at  some  other 
points  of  importance  to  the  user  of  any  apparatus  for  raising  fluids ; 
under  this  head  we  shall  consider  the  following  subjects:  (1)  com- 
parative weights  ;  (2)  first  cost;  (3)  annual  costs;  (4)  ease  in  hand- 
ling. 

The  drainage  pumps  constructed  some  years  ago  for  the  Haarlem 
Lake  were  designed  to  lift  70  tons  per  ininute  15  feet,  and  they 
weighed  about  150  tons.  Centrifugal  i)ump8  for  the  same  work 
weigh  only  5  tons.  The  weight  of  a  centrifugal  pump  and  engine 
to  lift  10,000  gallons  per  minute  35  feet  high  is  6  tons.  This  lift  is 
the  same  that  the  Boston  Sewage  System  station  pump  is  at  work 
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against ;  but  the  latter  capacity  is  double  the  10,000  gallons  per 
minute,  and  the  proportionate  weight  for  a  centrifugal  pump  would 
be  12  tons.  We  have  not  at  hand  the  actual  weight  of  the  Boston 
pump,  but  it  must  be  many  times  12  tons. 

Fig.  163  shows  the  relation  between  the  two  types  as  regards 
the  prices,  the  upper  two  curves  showing  the  prices  of  piston 
pumps  to  raise  different  amounts  of  water.  The  lower  line  gives 
the  same  for  centrifugal  pumps  from  which  we  deduce  this  approx- 
imation ;  first  cost  of  centrifugal  pump  =  .4  first  cost  of  piston 
pumps  for  the  same  duty. 

The  annual  costs  include  several  items,  the  more  important  of 
Tr.iiehare:  (1)  interest  on  investment;  (2)  depreciation  in  value; 
(3)  heat  units  used  up  in   running  pump  per  hour ;  (4)  oil,  care, 
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^^epairs,  etc.  For  low  lifts  up  to  40  feet,  each  above  item  is  lower 
:for  the  centrifugal  pump. 

The  pumps  placed  by  Gwynne  at  the  Ferrara  Marshes,  Northern 
ntaly,  in  1865,  are  still  in  working  order,  and  seem  good  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  These  pumps  are,  as  far  as  the  writer  knows,  capa- 
ble of  handling  more  water  than  any  other  set  of  pumping  engines 
ill  existence.  The  work  performed  by  these  pumps  is  the  lifting 
of  2,000  tons  per  minute,  over  600,000,000  gallons  per  24  hours, 
on  a  mean  lift  of  about  10  feet  (maximum  of  12.5  feet).  (See  ^7i- 
gitieerhig^  1876.) 

The  diagrams  of  Fig.  162  dispose  of  the  third  item,  while  the 
last  items  are  surely  not  greater  than  for  piston  pumps. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  Fig.  163,  showing  relative  prices  of  the 
two  types  of  pumps,  includes  only  pumps  of  each  type  up  to  a  ca- 
pacity of  600  gallons  per  minute,  and  were  plotted  out  direct  from 
Catalogues  of  well-known  makers  of  each  style. 
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Tlie  writer  not  liaving  accesB  to  any  reliable  dabi  of  time  perfonn- 
nnceB  of  ctircft-action  steam  pumpe  generally  in  use  for  tank  and 
similar  work,  can  make  no  grapliical  comparison  between  these  and 
centrifugal  pinnp8. 

Having  made  some  70  or  80  exjKiriments  on  efficiencies  of  cen- 
trifngats,  lifts  from  5  to  50  feet,  and  capacities  from  50  to  1.500  gal- 
lons per  minute,  measured  by  a  dynamometer,  it  would  be  very 
useful  to  have  some  information  concerning  the  former  class  for 
comparison  in  the  smaller  sizns,  and  we  would  be  glad  to  see  some 
pubiifihcd  reliable  results  under  this  head. 

Fig.  164  shows  two  efficiency  curves  for  different  velocities, 
plotted  from  tests  made  of  two  pumps  with  5"  discharge  apertures.* 
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These  tests  were  made  under  an  average  elevation  of  17  leet, 
the  pumps  in  both  cases  draughting  abont  0  feet  and  discharging  8 
feet  higher.  The  upper  curve  a  h  was  the  resntt  of  tests  made  by 
a  pump  that  was  very  clean  and  smooth  inside.  The  lower  curve 
c  d  was  made  by  a  pump  in  which,  through  carelessness  in  the 
foundry,  the  core-sand  had  been  allowed  to  burn  into  the  insido 
face  of  volute  or  casing,  and  water  passages.  The  difference  be- 
tween these  two  curves (w!iich, by  the  way,are  remarkably  niiitbrm), 
shows  the  absolute  necessity  of  having  t!ie  inside  of  all  such  pnmp 
castings  very  smooth  and  free  from  the  slightest  roughness.  Both 
of  these  pumps  were  taken  at  random  from  stock,  and  wero  ili 

"■  Kqowq  on  makers'  lists  as  A  No.  B  Clk'i  B  pnmp. 
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QowiBe  especially  prepared  for  these  tests.  These  tests  Beein  to 
sliow  that  tlie  efficiency  rises  very  gradually  and  unifoiinly  until 
the  water  reaehcs  a  velocity  equal  to  11^  feet  per  second.  The 
/u'gliest  efficiency  with  this  size  pump  seeming  to  equal  a  velocity 
of  12  feet  per  second,  after  passing  winch  point  the  efficiency  falls 
\'ery  rapidly. 

The  complete  log  of  the  tests  is  given  in  the  aeconipanying 
t"^ble,  and  Fig.  165  repeats  Fig.  164  with  the  test  numbers  filled  in 
■for  comparison  and  reference. 
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The  writer  has  other  series  of  tests  in  progress,  not  quite  com- 
pleted, which  he  proposes  to  embody  in  another  paper  on  "  Cen- 
trifugal Piunp  Efficiencies,"'  which  seem  to  show  that  the  efficiency 
of  centrifngal  pumps  increases  as  the  size  of  pump  increases,  and 
which  might  be  approximately  stated  as  follows  :  that  a  2"  pump 
(this  designation  meaning  always  the  size  of  discharge  outlet  in 
inches  of  diameter)  giving  an  efficiency  of  38  per  cent,  a  3"  pump 
giving  45  per  cent.,  and  a  4"  pump  giving  52  per  cent.,  were  giv- 
ing as  good  results,  proportionally,  as  a  5"  pump  at  -60  per  cent., 
and  a  6"  pump  at  64  per  cent,  of  efficiencv. 
39 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr,  Thos.  J,  Borden, — My  experience  with  various  sizes  of  cen- 
ifugal  pumps  lias  shown  that  the  velocity  usuall}'  prescribed  by 
e  makers  through  the  pipes  connected  to  such  pumps,  is  too  high 
or  good  results,  especially  if  the  point  of  delivery  is  at  any  consid- 
rable  distance  from  the  pumps. 
I  had  a  ease  where  two  pumps  were  located  ten  or  twelve  feet 
■from  each  other,  with  a  direct  lift  of  about  fifteen  feet,  and  then 
ifiowing  through  tiv^e  hundred  feet  of  pipe  on  a  descending  grade, 
"with  a  total  fall  from  the  highest  point  of  ten  feet.     After  using 
thein  for  awhile,  taking  liquor  from  two  separate  machines,  I  had 
occasion  to  combine  the  operations  of  the  two  in  one  machine,  and 
the  pipes  leading  from  the  two,  and  running  side  by  side  within 
six  inches  of  each  other,  were  disconnected  from  the  respective 
pumps  and  joined  by  long  bend  L's  and  a  long  turn  T  to  one  of 
the  pumps.     The  two  pumps  were  of  the  same  size.     After  resum- 
ing work,  with  one  of  the  pumps  doing  the  work  of  the  two,  with 
no  change  of  belt  and  apparently  no  increase  in  consumption  of 
power,  the  one  proved  amply  sufficient  to  do  the  work  of  the  two, 
although  the  pipes  as  originally  connected  to  each  were  larger  than 
prescribed  by  the  makei*8  of  the  pumps. 

The  temptation  is  to  connect  pipes  of  the  sizes  of  the  inlet  and 
outlet  of  the  pumps.  Unless  the  pipes  are  very  short,  much  better 
results  can  be  obtained  by  using  piping  materially  larger  than 
the  inlet  and  outlet  of  the  pump,  and  the  closer  to  the  pump  these 
enlargements  are  made,  the  better  are  the  results  obtained. 
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CCXV. 

A  NO  VEL  CHIMNEY  ST  A  GING. 

BT  FREDERICK  O.  COOOIN,  LAKE  XJKDEN,  MICH. 

• 

In  the  Fall  of  1S85,  the  Calnrnet  and  Hecla  Mining  Company 
completed  a  new  brick  boiler-bonse  for  its  stamping  and  concen- 
trating works  at  Lake  Linden,  Mich.  It  was  206  feet  long  and  70 
feet  wide,  giving  room  for  fonrteen  fire-box  boilers,  whose  sliells 
are  90  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  total  length  of  34  feet. 

The  chimney  designed  for  this  boiler-house  was  to  be  of  wrought 
iron,  13  feet  7  inches  in  diameter  and  165  feet  high,  above  the 
brick  base  npon  which  it  stood,  and  the  top  of  the  latter  was  20 
feet  above  the  gronnd,  making  a  total  height  of  185  feet  above  the 
surface. 

The  courses  were  five  feet  high  with  four  sheets  in  each  conrse, 
the  ends  and  edges  butted  together,  the  joints  being  covered  with 
straps  riveted  to  the  sheets  on  the  outside. 

The  first  ten  courses  were  |"  thick,  the  second  W'^i  ^^^c  third 
i",  the  top  three  courses  -^^'^  thick.  The  late  arrival  of  the  mate- 
lial  for  the  chimney,  with  other  circumstances,  brought  the  com- 
mencement of  its  erection  rather  late  in  the  season,  so  that  it 
became  a  serious  question  as  to  whether  it  could  be  completed  in 
time  to  allow  the  brick  lining  to  be  put  in  before  the  freezing 
weather  set  in.  In  fact,  it  became  evident  that  with  the  ordinary 
method  of  staging  it  could  not  be  done.  Such  a  staging  would 
have  required  ten  uprights  of  8"  x  8"  timber,  with  the  bracing 
necessary  to  hold  them  in  position,  and  girting,  and  provision  for  a 
platform  every  five  feet — i,  e.  for  every  course — suflBciently  strong 
and  wide  to  allow  the  workmen  to  stand  outside  for  holding  rivets 
and  bolting  together,  all  requiring  not  less  than  26,000  feet  of 
lumber. 

Such  a  staging  would  have  to  be  put  up  in  sections,  during  the 
operations  for  which  the  iron  work  would  have  to  be  suspended, 
and  the  time  put  upon  the  staging  and  platforms  would  be  nearly 
as  much  as  that  for  putting  the  plates  in  position  and  riveting, 
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and  the  expense  full  a8  much.  But,  regardless  of  the  qnestion  of 
extra  cost,  the  delay  which  such  a  staging  would  occasion  made  it 
imperative  to  devise  some  more  rapid  method  for  raising  the 
eliiinney,  and  the  result  was  the  plan  illustrated  in  Fig.  190. 

This  consisted  of  a  frame  about  nine  feet  square,  with  four  8"  x 
&'  uprights  16  feet  long,  suitably  braced  and  bolted  together,  with 
^platform  at  the  bottoui,  one  about  fom-  feet  from   the  bottom, 


Kg.  190 
wliieli  carried   the  workmen   while  riveting,  and  one  still  higher 
for  carrying  the  forge,  etc.,  the  platforms  being  indicated  bj-  the 
letter  P. 

Upon  the  top  of  this  frame  were  four  arms,  B,  jointed  at  the 
center,  through  which  it  was  bolted  to  a  crase-girt,  but  so  as  to 
allow  it  to  swing  freely.  To  the  ends  of  these  arms  were  sus- 
pended the  cages,  D,  by  blocks  and  falls  as  shown.  Tliese  cages 
exteuded  a  little  more  tlian  one-quarter  round  the  chimney,  and 
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consisted  of  a  segmental  platform  about  three  feet  wide,  "with  a 
railing  of  gas-pipe,  and  covered  with  canvas,  to  protect  the  work- 
men from  the  wind  and  prevent  the  possibility  of  their  falling 
The  whole  thing  required  less  than  1,000  feet  of  lumber.     The 
frame  having  been  bolted  together  within   the  chimney  base,  the 
process  of  erection  was   begun.    The  cast-iron  ring,  upon  which 
the  chimney  was  to  rest,  having  been  put  in  place  upon  the  top  of 
the  base,  a  loose  platform  was  laid  over  the  opening,  and  the  first 
two  courses  were  raised  into  place  with  a  "gin-pole"  and  bolted 
toirother.     Two  snatch-blocks  were  then  hooked  on  to  the  upper 
sheet  near  the  two  opposite  corner  posts  of  the  frame,  at  the  bottom 
end  of  which  were  eye-bolts,  into  which  were  hooked  the  hoisting 
roi)es  which  passed  up  through  the  blocks  and  down  to  the  bottom 
through  another  pair  of  blocks  on  to  the  drum  of  a  small  steam 
hoisting  machine.    The  temporary  platform  was  then  removed,  and 
the  frame  was  raised  high  enough  so  that  the  two  sticks  of  timber, 
A,  could  be  placed  on  top  of  the  base  under  the  uprights.     The* 
cross-bars,  B,  were  then  put  in  place,  and  the  cages,  D,  suspended, 
and  the  two  courses  were  riveted  together.     The  gin-pole  was  now 
laid  Hside,  and  the  third  course  was  put  in  place  by  the  method  to 
be  used  from  that  point  to  the  top,  the  ease  and  facility  of  which 
are  worth  noting.     In  the  arms  B,  just  back  of  the  eye-boltft  to 
which  the  cages  were  suspended,  were  other  eye-bolts,  E,  into  whicli 
was  hung  a  snatch-block,  over  whicli  was  passed  a  rope  leading 
from  the  hoisting  machine,  and  hooked  into  the  sheet  upon  the 
ground.     As  the  sheet  was  raised,  the  cage  was  swung  out  to  allow 
it  to  pass  up  behind  it,  the  sheet  swinging  naturally  and  easily  into 
place,  where  it  was  secured  with  bolts.     When  the  whole  course 
was  thus  secured,  the  snatch-blocks  were  hooked  on  to  the  top  of 
the  sheet  as  before,  and  the  frame  raised  as  before,  so  that  the 
loose  crost-beams,  A,  could  be  laid  into  the  stirrups,  S,  which  had 
previously  been  bolted  in  place  at  the  horizontal  seam,  and  from 
this  point  up,  the  frame — except  when  it  was  being  raised — was 
resting  upon  the  two  cross-beams,  A,  hanging  in  the  four  stirrups, 
of  which  there  were  two  sets,  so  that  while  the  frame  was  hanging 
in  one,  the  other  could  be  transferred  to  the  seam  above.     There 
was,  therefore,  no  delay,  for  as  each  course  was  riveted  up  and 
another  bolted   in  place  ready  for  riveting,  but  a  few  moments 
were  required  to  hook  on  the  snatch-blocks,  raise  the  frame,  trans- 
fer the  cross-bean)8.  A,  to  the  next  set  of  stirrups,  and  drop  'the 
fiame  on  to  them.     The  sheet  being  riveted  onlB-quarter  round  on 
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the  opposite  sides,  the  eross-hars,  B,  were  swung  so  that  the  cages 
covered  the  other  two  quarters,  and  the  riveting  was  completed. 

In  this  way,  tliis  traveling  staging,  carrying  eleven  men,  went 
to  the  top  with  no  trouble  whatever,  the  operations  following  each 
other  in  rapid  succession,  and  within  27  working  days  /rom  the 
driving  of  the  first  rivet  at  the  bottom,  the  last  rivet  was  driven  at 
the  top,  including  the  hanging  of  three  sets  of  guys,  and  painting 
the  chimney  inside  and  out.  A  cast-iron  capping  having  been  put 
in  place,  a  permanent  iron  ladder  was  hung  from  top  to  bottom. 

The  cages  were  then  lowered  to  the  ground  and  the  frame  taken 
apart  and  dropped,  two  pieces  of  timber  being  laid  across  the  top, 
from  an  eye-bolt  in  which  were  hung  blocks  and  falls  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  a  platform  which  carried  the  masons  and  material 
for  putting  in  an  eight-inch  lining,  which  was  done  in  about  20 
days.  The  blocks  were  then  lowered  and  the  cross-timbers  dropped, 
and  a  completed  chimney  stood  as  a  testimonial  of  the  quickest 
time  on  record  for  such  a  job.  The  total  weight  of  the  cliimney, 
including  the  base,  ring,  and  cap,  is  100,105  lbs.  The  cost  for  the 
labor,  including  punching  and  rolling  the  sheets  and  straps,  and  all 
labor  incidental  to  the  erection,  did  not  exceed  2^^  cents  per  lb. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Borden, — There  is  a  chimney  at  Chester,  Pa.,  similar  to 
the  one  just  described  which  was  built  without  any  staging.  The 
upper  course  was  put  together  first,  then  raised  sufficiently  to  put 
another  under  it,  and  so  on  until  the  whole  was  completed.  It 
was  lined  with  a  single  course  of  fire-brick  laid  spirally. 

The  brick  were  12"  x  6"  x  4^",  and  made  to  tit  the  circle  of  the 
shaft. 

Mr,  Kent, — I  think  the  method  of  building  described  by  Mr, 
Coggin  is  practised  in  other  places  by  the  builders  of  fire-brick 
stoves  for  blast  furnaces.  They  require  chimneys  from  150  to  200 
feet  high.  I  have  heard  of  one  of  that  kind  being  built  in  Harris- 
burg. 

Mr,  JSfagU. — The  stand-pipe  for  the  Providence  Water  Works 
was  erected  in  the  same  manner.  It  is  108  feet  high.  I  don't 
know  the  cost  of  it.     It  was  done  under  contract  work. 

The  Chairman, — The  statement  made  by  Mr.  Borden  is  interest- 
ing. The  courses  are  laid  on  a  spiral,  and  one  obvious  advantage 
in  doing  it  was,  I  presume,  that  the  pitch  of  the  screw  was  the 
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thickness  of  one  brick,  and  tliereby  the  cutting  of  bricks  was 
avoided.  The  question  whether  the  brick  was  a  true  multiple  of 
the  circumference  of  the  circle  was  eliminated, 

Mr.  Borden. — The  first  course  was  laid  rising  just  enough  to 
gain  the  heiiifht  of  a  brick  in  one  coui'se  around. 

Mr,  Durfct. — In  this  connection  I  will  say  that  I  built  one 
chimney  carrying  out  the  idea  named,  on  which  I  laid  the  brick  in 
the  form  of  a  double-threaded  screw.  The  flue  was  six  feet  in 
diameter  and  100  feet  high.  The  bricks  were  four  and  a  half 
inches  wide  and  two  and  a  half  inches  thick. 

Mr.  Borden. — That  chimney  had  a  stone  base  about  fifteen  feet 
high,  and  the  iron  tube  was  one  hundred  and  eight}^  feet  high,  the 
iron  in  a  few  of  the  lower  courses  being  f  inch  thick,  then  about 
ten  courses  eacli  of  -^V  i"^*'^>  i  Inch,  and  W  i^^cli  thick,  and  a  few  of 
the  upper  courses  were  ^^  ^^^ch  thick. 

The  diameter  of  the  flue  was  nine  feet  four  inches. 
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CCXVI. 

E  PURIFICATION  OF  WATER  FOR  DOMESTIC  AND 
MA  NUFA  CTURING  P  CUP  OSES. 

BY  THOMAS  9.  CRANK,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Much  attention  has  been  attracted  of  late  years  to  the  question 
1  water  purification,  by  reason  of  the  constantly  increasing  pollu- 
on  of  the  sources  of  water  supply ;  but,  so  far  as  known  to  the 
^^^riter,  it  is  considered  simply  impracticable  to   purify  the  im- 
ense  volume  of  water  now  used  in  our   large  cities.     Knowing 
liis  to  be  the  state  of  public  opinion  on  this  subject,  it  has  seemed 
hat  a  purifying  apparatus  of  such  effective  character  and  such 
nliinited  capabilities  as  is  hereafter  described  would  deserve  no- 
tice on  account  of  its  special  mechanical  features,  and  be  of  in- 
'fterest.     It  not  only  accomplishes  the  removal  of  the  grosser  par- 
"tiicles,  but  it  is  adapted,  by  a  careful  imitation  of  nature's  mech- 
ainism,  to  effect  the  precipitation  of  the  more  subtle  impurities, 
»T)d   to  secure  their  removal,  and  tlie  impregnation  of  the  fluid 
^w^ith  the  needful  gaseous  elements. 

In  the  course  of  nature,  pure  rain-water  is  contaminated  by 
every  gaseous  and  mineral  element  which  it  meets,  on  its  course 
fiom  the  clouds  to  the  sparkling  spring  where  it  is  often  found  in 
perfect  purity.  Such  a  transformation  from  what  we  would 
expect  to  what  we  actually  find,  suggests  two  questions :  How 
is  such  purification  effected;  and  can  the  process  be  cheaply  and 
successfully  imitated  ? 

It  would  seem  that  the  presence  of  lime,  iron,  and  alum,  whose 
salts  are  so  common  in  the  earth,  operate  efficiently  by  combining 
with  the  impurities  which  are  in  solution  or  very  finely  diffused 
in  the  water,  to  change  or  collect  them  into  masses  which  may  be 
anested  by  the  soil.  The  water  is  then  filtered  by  the  porous 
rocks  and  strata  of  the  caiili,  and  is  undoubtedly  mingled  with 
air  in  the  various  steps  of  the  process,  before  it  can  present  the 
sparkling  appearance  which  it  so  often  exhibits  as  it  emerges  from 
the  eartli.     Such  aeration  may  be  effected  in  part  by  the  currents 
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of  brooks  and  the  dashing  of  water-falls,  before  it  is  absorbed  by 
the  soil ;  but,  however  effected,  it  is  a  most  eflScieut  means  of  puri- 
fication by  tlie  oxidation  of  organic  matters. 

The  apparatus  illustrated  is  known  as  the  Hyatt  Apparatus,  and 
is  in  use  upon  a  hirge  scale,  in  many  locations,  effecting  all  that 
can  be  desired  in  the  purification  of  water.  Plants  aggregating 
3,000,000  gallons  per  day  are  in  use  at  Colioes,  N.  Y. ;  and  plants, 
varying  in  their  capacity  from  40,000  to  500,000  gallons  daily,  are 
in  use  in  the  water-works  of  Baritan  and  SomeiTille,  N,.  J. ;  in  the 
Arlington  Hotel,  in  Washington,  D.  C. ;  and  in  other  hotels  in  Cin- 
cinnati, New  Orleans,  Atlanta,  St.  Louis,  Pittsburgh,  etc.  One  of 
36,000  gallons  ls  in  operation  at  the  Phamix  Distilling  Co.  in 
Chicago.  As  the  water  supply  of  cities  costs  about  $125  per  mil- 
lion gallons,  and  as  the  cost  of  operating  such  plants  as  referred  to 
above  is  about  83  per  million  gallons,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  in- 
creased cost  for  purifying  water  by  this  apparatus  is  but  little  over 
two  per  cent. 

The  distinctive  principle  which  makes  the  filter  itself  effective 
and  of  permanent  efiiciency,  is  the  tumbling  of  the  filter-bed  in- 
side out  and  upside  down  when  it  becomes  foul ;  and  the  use  of 
the  water-current  to  effect  this,  in  a  nearly  automatic  manner ;  so 
that  no  expenditure  of  force  and  but  little  skill  is  required  to  re- 
store the  filtei-bed  to  its  normal  condition.  This  cleansing  of  the 
bed  is  effected  by  closing  the  outlet  from  the  filtering  chamber, 
and  permitting  the  fluid  pressure  witliin  to  discharge  the  sand  of 
the  filter-bed  through  a  comparatively  small  pipe  into  a  tank  full 
of  water.  The  passage  of  the  sand  through  such  pipe  scours  the 
l)articles  of  the  bed  agains^t  each  other  and  the  inside  of  the  pipe, 
and  entirely  rubs  off  the  collected  impurities,  so  that  the  water  in 
the  receiving- tank  readily  washes  them  off  and  removes  them  by 
an  overflow  pipe.  The  sand,  when  purified  by  this  method,  is  left 
as  good  as  new  after  each  cleansing,  and  may  be  returned  to  the 
filter  and  used  as  at  first.  The  operation  takes  from  15  to  40 
minutes,  according  to  the  size  of  the  filter,  and  is  performed  once 
in  twelve  hours  or  oftener,  if  needful. 

A  large  area  is  always  supplied  for  the  passage  of  the  water,  so 
that  the  surface  of  the  bed  performs  its  functions  effectively  for  a 
long  time  and  the  internal  resistance  involves  but  little  loss  of  head 
or  pressure ;  and  the  plant  is  provided  with  two  or  more  filters 
where  the  current  cannot  be  inteiTupted.  The  washing-tank  may 
be  above  the  filter,  so  that  the  bed  may  be  returned  by  gravity;  or 
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he  tank  and  filter  may  be  so  connected  with  the  water-pipes,  that 
ihe  bed  may  be  used  alternately  in  each,  and  the  movement  after 
rvashing  be  thus  avoided.  In  the  illustrntions,  the  filters  are  shown 
with  aupeiposed  tanks,  and  an  automatic  device  for  feeding  coagu- 
aut  is  shown  applied  to  the  filter,  as  an  attachment  The  aerat- 
ing device  is  also  a  separate  attachment,  reqaired  chiefly  in  puri- 
fying water  for  drinking.  Filters  of  this  construction  were  used 
at  the  World's  Exposition  at  New  Orleans,  and  purified  1,500,000 
gallons  of  the  foid  Mississippi  water  daily,  during  the  continnation 
of  the  Exposition,  removing  10  tons  of  solid  sediment  therefrom, 
and  deliverinf^  the  fluid  clear  and  sparkUng. 

How  this  mass  of  sediment  could  be  removed  from  the  filter- 
ieA  and  the  hitter  restored  to  a  pure  and  efficient  state,  will  be 
inderstood  by  reference  to  Fig.  192,  which  is  a  mere  diagram  il- 
ustratiiig  the  operation  of  the  filter. 


In  this  figure,  li  is  the  filter,  T  the  filter-bed,  P  its  inlet  sup- 
l)lied  with  water  under  a  suitable  pressure,  li  a  perforated  strainer 
pipe  placed  beneath  tlie  bed  to  deliver  the  filtered  water  to  tho 
outlet  -S",  C  i^  a  lauk  above  the  filter,  and  F  a  transfer-pipe  ex- 
tending from  the  bottom  of  the  filter-bed  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
tank. 

It  is  plain  that  it  the  outlet  fi  be  closed  and  the  inlet  P  remain 
open,  the  water  pressure  within  the  filter  will  force  the  substance 
of  the  filter-bed  up  through  the  transfer-pipe  F,  and  deposit  it  in 
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tlie  tank.  Tlie  tank  is  filled  with  water  before  traDsferritig  the 
bed  thereto,  nod  in  provided  with  a  waste-pipe  O  to  cany  off  the 
current  of  foal  water  discharged  from  the  bed. 

The  transfer  of  the  bed  is  facilitated  bj  the  flow  of  the  water 
through  the  pipe  with  the  sand  or  other  materials ;  and  the  whole 
bed  being  tborougbly  mingled  together  in  the  process,  and  its 
particles  mixed  by  contact  with  the  return  bend  shown  at  the  top 
of  tlie  pipe  /"■,  it  is  then  ready  for  renewed  use,  and  is  restored  to 
its  place  within  the  tilter  by  opening  a  valve  S,  seated  in  the  tank 
bottom  and  actuated  by  a  screw  stem  Jf  and  hand-wheel  N'  above 
tlie  tank. 

The  metnl  bottom  of  the  tank  may  be  made  conical  to  assist  in 
dischai^ng  the  sand  therefrom,  or  may  be  lined  with  brick-work 
and  hydraulic  cement  in  conical  shape,  as  shown  in  the  drawing. 

As  the  filter  proper  remains  filled  with  water  when  the  bed  has 
been  transfeiTed  to  the  tank,  the  filteriug  material  receives  an 
additional  washing  as  it  fulls  into  the  same ;  the  inlet-pipe  being 
closed  by  a  suitable  cock,  and  a  cock  Q  in  a  waste-pipe  at  the  top 


of  the  filter  being  opened  to  i>ermit  the  water  engaged  in  such 
washing  to  flow  off. 

Although  not  required  in  most  cases,  a  small  pipe  as  at  F  may 
be  led  from  the  inlet  P  to  the  lower  end  of  the  transfer-pipe,  for 
introducing  a  jet  of  water  directly  at  the  bottom  of  the  transfer 
pipe  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  the  sand  upward,  and  a  hole  W 
may  also  be  formed  in  tbe  transfer-pipe  within  the  filter  to  admit 
an  additional  proportion  of  water  during  the  transfer. 

Figs.  193  and  194  show  a  section  and  plan  of  a  filter  provided 
with  four  transfer-pipes,  having  a  serpentine  form  to  seonre 
the  most  complete  agitation  and  abrasion  of  the  particles  of  the 
filter-bed  to  detach  all  foreign  matter.     A  special  grade  of  sand, 
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mixed  with  "breeze  eoko,"  is  found  to  be  the  best  material  for 
general  filtering  purposes.  OoDe-simped  fovmatioDs  of  cobble- 
Blone  and  gravel  are  shown  in  the  bottom  of  these  filters  to  direct 
the  elements  of  the  bed  toward  the  lower  ends  of  the  transfer- 
pipes,  but  are  not  required  when  the  water  pressure  is  appUed  at 
the  lK)ttoni  of  the  bed.  By  operating  the  filter  under  pressure  np 
to  40  lbs.  OQ  the  square  inch,  the  volume  of  water  passed  thrui^h 
the  filter  may  be  very  greatly  increased  ;  the  tops  of  the  transfer- 
pipes  being  then  closed,  to  prevent  escape  of  water,  by  a  valve,  as 
at.ffinFig.  193. 

Outlet  strainers  adapted  for  such  a  use  are  shown  in  Figs.  195 


and  196,  and  are  suppUed  with  the  water  duiing  the  transfer  by  a 
connection  with  the  inlet-pipe. 

Tlie  strainers  consist  in  funnels  having  their  upper  and  lower 
«nds  covered  by  screens  of  perforated  copper ;  and  the  space  be- 
tween these  two  screens  is,  in  practice,  filled  with  copper  shot  or 
flakes  prepared  for  tlie  purpose ;  the  object  of  which  is  to  permit 
the  u?e  of  a  oarse  strainer,  wliile  preventing  the  escape  of  fine  fil- 
tering material.  The  arrangement  and  operation  of  these  conical 
strainers  are  shown  in  Figs.  197  and  19S,  where  a  filter  10  feet 
diameter  and  13  feet  high  is  sliown,  provided  with  all  the  neces- 
sary attachments  for  puiifying  water  at  the  rate  of  250  gallons 
per  minute,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  foulness  of  the  water. 
In  tliese  views,  the  filter  is  shown  provided  with  four  transfer 
pipes  P,  having  stationary  pistons  attached,  by  brackets,  to  their 
upper  ends ;  and  hydraulic  cyhnders  (^,  fitted  to  such  pistons  for 
opening  automatically  the  transfer- pi  pes  and  the  discharge- valves 
ill  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  A  plan  of  such  cylinders  and  dis- 
charge-valves and  their  water  connections  is  shown  in  Fig.  199. 
In  Figs.  197,  198,  and  199,  A  is  the  filter,  B  the  tank,  C  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tank  braced  by  slay  rods  W,  to  support  the  flat  ends 
of  the  filter  against  internal  pressure ;  and  F  ate  the  strainers, 
shown  in  Fig.  198,  connected,  in  three  separates  series,  by  pipes 
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H,  /,  J",  to  a  main  diacharge-pipe  G,  provided  with  cock  G'.  As 
the  water  first  filtered  after  the  cleansing  of  the  bed  ia  not  clear, 
it  is  dischai^ed  into  the  tank  for  the  subsequent  waBhing.  C*  is 
a  pipe  provided  with  a  cock  O^  to  discharge  the  water  first  fil- 
tered into  the  tank,  A"  is  the  inlet-pipe  connected  by  cock  K*  to 
the  top  of  the  filter,  and  bj  a  cock  and  pipe  N  to  the  pipe  G,  by 
which  means  the  inlet  current  can  be  diverted  into  any  of  the 
pipes  H,  /,  or  J,  to  wash  the  tilter-bed  in  seetions  by  a  current  from 
beneath.  iS"  are  conical  rubber  valves  to  dischat^e  the  bed-  from 
the  tank  after  the  washing  operation,  and  O  is^a  hose  supplied 
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with  water  by  a  cock  0',  for  the  purpose  of  washing  the  sand  firom 
the  seats  of  the  valves  S  before  closing  the  same. 

When  operating  the  valves,  the  water  is  introduced  between 
the  piston  and  the  upper  head  of  the  movable  cylinder ;  eaoh 
piston  is  supplied  with  water  by  a  pipe  a'  and  a  header  b,  having 
a  safety  valve  e  thereon,  the  header  being  provided  with  water  by 
pipes  b'  and  c'  leading  through  a  band  pump  c 

The  hydraulic  cyhuders,  by  a  partial  movement,  lift  the  caps 
whicli  close  the  tops  of  the  transfer-pipes,  and  hold  them  open 
during  the  transfer  of  the  filter-bed  to  the  tank ;  while  a  further 
movement  of  the  cylinders  operates  to  raise  the  valves  S'  and  to 
peiniit  the  return  of  the  cleansed  material  to  the  filter. 
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The  object  of  the  pump  c  is  to  produce  tin  increased  pressure  in 
tlte  cylinders  where  the  inlet-pipe  will  not  fumiah  Bufficient  force 
to  raise  the  valve  S  when   required.     A  guard  B'  is  extended 
across  one  side  of  the  tank  in  front  of  the  waste-pipe  ^,  by  which 
the  impurities  are  carried  fromtlie 
filter-bed   when   it  is  discharged 
into  the  tank  ;  and  a  guard  A'  and 
ivaste-pipe  .4'  are   similarly   pro- 
vided near  the  top  cf  the  filter  to 
discharge  the  impure  water  there- 
fxom  when  the  cleansed  filter-bed 
is  restored  to  the  filter.    The  con- 
xiection  of  the  strainers  F  with  the 
;pipe  G  in  groups  is  shown  in  Fig, 
I19S,  to  illustrate  a  means  for  wash- 
ing the  filter-bed  in  sections  where 
"there  is  not  head  room  sufficient 
"to  admit  a  superposed  tank.     In 
such  case  no  transfer-pipes  would 
be  used,  but  tlie   bed  would   be 
cleansed  within  the  filter  and  the   i 
impurities  discharged  with  a  cur- 
rent of  water  from  the  waste-pipe  A'. 

By  closing  the  inlet-cock  £}  and  opening  the  waste-cock  A', 
and  one  of  the  cocks  leading  to  the  strainers,  as  JP,  the  strainers 
connected  with  the  pipe  II  would  receive  water  under  pressure 
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and  discharge  it  upward  through  the  filter-bed,  loosening  and  ag- 
itating one  section  of  the  same  and  discharging  the  impurities  de- 
posited upon  its  upper  surface  (represented  in  Fig.  197  by  the  dotted 
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line  E).  Wlieu  snch  section  of  the  bed  was  cleansed,  the  water 
would  be  cut  off  from  such  strniuers,  aud  the  other  sections  of  the 
bed  be  succeBBively  cleansed  in  a  similar  manner.  Finallj,  the 
water  would  be  admitted  to  all  the  strainers  at  once  to  rinse  oat 
the  bed,  and  to  leTel  its  upper  surface  before  asing  again.  The 
cocks  would  then  be  arranged  for  the  filtration  to  proceed  down- 
woi'd  tlirough  the  bed  and  out  bj  the  strainers  as  before. 

The  coagulant  material,  in  a  liquid  form,  is  sometimes  supplied 
to  the   impure  water   by  means  of  pumps  which  require  some 
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motive  power,  but  the  device  shown  in  Fig.  200  and  connected 
to  tlie  inlet-pipe  K,  in  Fig.  197,  is  entirely  automatic  in  its  opera- 
tion. 

ii\%  the  receptacle  for  the  coagulant,  K&  passage  formed  above 
the  top  of  the  same  for  the  entire  current  of  water  passing  to  the 
filter,  nnrl  r  and  s  are  two  openings  formed  in  a  valve-seat  at  the 
middle  of  the  passage  and  leading  downward  into  the  receptacle,  a 
pipe  «'  being  projected  from  one  of  the  openings  nearly  to  the 
bottom  of  the  receptacle. 

The  valve  disk  (  not  only  controls  the  admission  of  water  to  the 
holes,  but  serves,  as  well  as  the  valve-seat,  to  form  a  slight  ob- 
struction in  the  passive  A",  and  thereby  varies  the  water  pressure 
above  the  openings  ''  and  «,  which  are  arranged  in  a  line  with  said 
passage.  A  circulation  is  thus  induced  through  the  opening  r  into 
the  receptacle  ;  the  liquid  forced  from  the  receptacle  into  the  pas- 
sage K  being  impr^^ated  with  tlie  coagulating  sabstance,  and 
the  proportion  of  fluid  circulating  through  the  receptacle  being 
regulated  by  adjusting  the  valve  disk  t.     The  disk  can  be  held  in 
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a  regulated  position  by  a  pin^  inserted  through  a  lever  n  into  an 
index-plate  o,  and  the  delivery  of  coagulant  for  each  setting  of  the 
disk  having  been  determined,  the  proportion  of  the  coagulant  de- 
livered per  thousand  gallons  is  thus  regulated  with  entire  cer- 
tainty. 

Prof.  Austen,  of  Eutgers  College,  states  that  less  than  one  grain 
of  aluminic  sulphate  per  gallon  will  act  as  a  precipitant  to  the  or- 
ganic matter  in  drinking  water,  and  will  coagulate  the  suspended 
inorganic  matters  so  as  to  make  them  removable  by  filtration.     A 


much  greater  amount  can  be  used  without  any  appreciable  trace 
of  the  alumina  remaining  in  the  water.  It  is  entirely  combined 
with  the  precipitate  and  removed  by  filtration. 

Alum  may  therefore  be  conveniently  applied  by  this  means, 
and  may  be  safely  used  for  drinking  water  ;  lime  may  be  applied 
to  remove  hardness  for  washing  purposes,  and  socja.  for  rendermg 
sulphate  of  lime  harmless  in  water  for  steam  boilers.  Where  tht> 
current  of  fluid  passing  to  the  filter  is  not  supplied  with  sufficient 
pressure  to  transfer  or  cleanse  the  bed  by  any  of  the  methods 
already  sho\vn,  a  mechanical  means  may  be  used  as  a  screw  con- 
veyer arranged  vertically  within  a  tube  in  the  center  of  the  filter, 
40 
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OR  ill  Fig.  201 ;  the  filter  Id  nnch  case  being  adapted  for  cootina- 
ous  cieansings  and  filtration  at  the  same  time.  Where  sufficient 
pressure  is  employed,  such  coiitinuons  cleansing  may  be  efiFected 
by  the  mesQS  shown  in  Fig.  202,  wlieie  the  water  is  admitted  by 
an  inlet  e  to  a  perforated  casing  d  at  the  periphery  of  the  filter 
ami  (lischai^ed  through  a  perforated  cylinder  y  in  the  middle  of 
the  bed  into  nn  outlet-pipe  i.  A  transfer-pipe  /*,  provided  with 
an  inverted  funnel  at  its  lower  end,  ii  passed  up  through  the  cyl- 
indf^r  i/,  and  a  jet  of  water  from  the  inlet-pipe  ia  directed  from  the 
bottinii  of  the  filter  into  said  funnel.  A  check -valve  is  inserted  in 
the  pi[)o  e  and  slightly  loaded  to  produce  an  excess  of  pressure  in 
the  jet-pipe  A',  and  thus  enables  the  jet  to  penetrate  the  filter  and 
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gratlually  move  the  substance  of  the  filter-bed  up  thrpngli  the 
transfer-pipe  and  dischai^e  it  upon  the  top  of  the  bed,  where  the 
wattT  accumulated  from  the  jet  is  discharged  into  an  onDolar 
trough  m  with  the  impurities,  and  passed  oat  by  the  waste- 
pipe  n. 

The  means  for  mingling  air  with  the  water  is  conotmcted  eseeo- 
tially  upon  the  principle  of  the  Sprengel  pump,  by  which  the 
contracting  vein  of  a  descending  current  of  water  fomiB  a 
aufiicient  vacuum  to  draw  in  the  air  and  carry  it  aloDg  with  the 
cuiTent. 

The  ail-  thus  entrapped  combines  more  permaDeatly  with  the 
water,  by  the  subsequent  application  of  pressure  thereto ;  and  the 
dovii-es  shown  in  Figs.  203  and  204  are  adapted  to  sabjeot  the 
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miztoTe  to  such  pressure  hj  a  column  of  water  withont  material 
loss  of  head,  aad  thus  to  set 
largest    volumes    of    water 
withont  the  consumption  of 


I  the  effective  aeration  of  the 
=d3 
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any  power. 

In  both  constructions,  two 
vertical  conduits  are  em- 
ployed for  an  ascending  and  " 
descending  column  of  water, 
tlie  water  passing  from  one 
to  tlie  other  at  the  lower  end  and  rising  upward 
in  the  ascending  pipe,  from  tlie  top  of  wliicli  it 
can  be  drawn  fully  aerated  for  consumption.  lu 
Fig.  203,  the  water  is  represented  as  aerated  . 
during  the  process  of  pumping  it  up  into  a 
reservoir.  ^  is  a  pipe  leading  the  water  to  the 
top  of  the  descending  column  B,  where  it  falls 
upon  a  screen  <?,  and  thence  into  eupa  /  upon  ' 
the  tops  of  tubes  H,  acting  as  Sprengel  pumps, 
which  draw  air  through  the  tubes  with  the 
water,  and  discharge  it  into  a  bed  of  gravel  K 
resting  upon  a  grating  J.  This  gravel,  with 
screens  I,  I,  and  reflectors  JV  arranged  at  differ- 
ent points  iu  the  conduits  B  and  C,  sen'e  to 
intermingle  aud  combine  the  aiv  with  the  water, 
which  is  then  discharged  into  a  reservoir  J"',  from 
which  it  supphes  the  distributing  main  /*  under  the  necessary  head. 
Supposing  the  water  to  be  already  in  some  elevated  site,  to  secnre 
the  necessary  pressure  in  the  distribntion  pipes,  the  aerating 
apparatus  may  be  sunk  in  the  ground,  and  the  water  may  be  led 
from  such  site  into  the  descending  conduit  through  a  chamber  in 
which  the  air  is  mingled  with  the  water  by  the  falling  current,  as 
in  Fig.  204.  In  this  construction  the  ascending  conduit  M  is 
placed  inside  the  other,  and  the  Sprengel  pumps  G  are  fixed  be- 
low the  air-chamber  £",  through  which  the  water  falls.  Tlie  air 
enters  at  ff,  through  an  air-pipe  /,  and  a  meter  is  shown  attached 
at  /  to  register  the  volume  of  air  actually  admitted.  The 
water,  when  aerated,  rises  nearly  to  its  original  head,  so  that  but 
little  power  is  consumed  in  effecting  the  aeration.  A  velocity 
of  four  feet  per  second  in  the  pipes  is  found  sufficient  to  carry 
the  air  downward,  and  the  pressure  to  which  it  may  be  subjected 
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has  ob^dously  no   limit   except   the   depth  of  the   mixing  con- 
duits. 

The  following  general  statement  will  show  the  proportions  and 
capacities  which  have  proved  successful  in  such  plants,  and  is 
added  for  convenient  reference : 


Diamotor. 

Ueli^ht. 

Size  of  Supply 
Pipe. 

Square  Feet  of 
Filtering  Sur- 

No. of  Bnshelt« 
of  Filtering 

Min.  Capacity 
in  Gallons 

face. 

Material. 

per  Minute. 

16  incites. 

4  to  ()  feet. 

1 

1 

J  inches. 

1.4 

li 

4 

24       «' 

7     •' 

li      " 

8.1 

12 

JO 

40       '* 

1        9  ft.  Sin. 

2        •' 

8.7 

43 

26 

50       " 

10  " 

2i      - 

13.6 

68 

40 

5  feet. 

'       13  *' 

2i      - 

19.6 

98 

60 

6i  - 

1       13  •• 

3        - 

83.2 

166 

100 

8     " 

13  " 

4 

50.8 

251 

150 

10     " 

13  " 

6 

78.5 

892 

250 

15     " 

13  " 

8       •* 

176.6 

888 

580 

20     " 

13  " 

1 

10 

314 

1,570 

1.000 

DISCUSSION. 

3fr,  Kent, — Mr.  Odell,  of  Yonkers,  New  York,  a  member  of 
our  Society,  called  my  attention  some  vreeks  ago  to  the  use  of  the 
Hyatt  filter  for  purifying  water  for  steam  boilers.  I  would  like  to 
hear  if  any  one  knows  of  the  success  of  that  method.  It  consists 
in  using  the  Hyatt  filter  outside  of  the  boiler,  and  establishing  a 
continuous  current  all  the  time  from  the  boiler  to  the  filter  and 
back  to  the  boiler  again.  No  matter  whether  the  solids  are  formed 
by  evaporation  or  precipitation  they  will  be  ciirried  into  that  filter, 
and  Mr.  Odell  told  me  that  in  their  experiment  they  obtained 
some  wonderful  results.  I  heard  of  the  Hyatt  filters  two  years 
ago  in  New  Orleans,  where  they  were  used  in  the  sugar  refineries, 
and  the  people  there  told  me  that  was  the  best  filter  they  had  used. 
They  were  using  perchlqride  of  iron  to  precipitate  the  organic  mat- 
ter. As  to  alum,  if  there  is  no  alum  put  in  except  enough  to  com- 
bine, I  can  understand  how  it  would  be  precipitated,  but  if  there  is 
an  excess  of  alum,  that  must  go  into  the  filtered  water. 

The  Chairman, — I  would  say,  in  passing,  that  as  the  title  of 
Mr.  Crane's  paper  includes  the  word  "domestic,"  it  might  have 
condescended  to  treat  of  such  small  matters  as  household  filters, 
which  a  good  many  of  us  have  to  use,  or  would  like  to  use  if  we 
could  get  filters  that  are  good  for  anything.     Almost  all  of  the 
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<Iomestic  iilters  in  use  profess  to  have  some  method  of  aelf-ptirifica- 
tioD  by  reversing,  the  absurditj  of  whiclt  is  so  apparent  as  to  hardly 
need  stating:  Yon  are  ponring  water  throogh  one  end  of  a  mass  of 
charcoal,  and  when  the  upper  end  of  that  becomes  clogged  with 
dirt  you  reverse  it  and  ponr  through  the  other  end,  thus  recover- 
ing all  the  dirt  extracted  in  the  iirst  position.  That  is  the  principle 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  ordinary  household  filters,  most  of  which 
are  worse  than  useless. 

Mr.  Crane. — I  wonld  like  to  add  to  what  I  said  that  Mr.  Hyatt 
iB  now  perfecting  a  boiler  filter  in  which  he  usee  his  house  filter, 
This  filter  has  a  lever  at  the  bottom  which  serves  to  reverse  the 
current  through  the  iilter  and  purify  the  sand,  and  then  restoring 
the  lever  to  its  original  position  restores  the  a-md  to  its  original 
place.  He  connects  that  simple  filter  with  the  water  in  the  boiler, 
and  witiiout  any  pnmp  or  even  a  steam-trap,  without  any  mechan- 
ism whatever,  lie  induces  a  continuous  current  of  the  water  from 
the  boiler  through  the  filter  automatically.  I  am  not  at  liberty  to 
state  the  means  he  uses  here  to-day,  as  he  is  about  to  patent  it 
abroad,  but  the  household  filter  is  just  eo  simple,  and  so  is  this 
meclianism  for  filtering  the  contents  of  the  boiler. 

Mr.  Dur/'ee.—lR  connection  with  this  general  subject,  I  will  call 
attention  to  what  may  be  called  a  substitute  for  a  strainer  for  use 
in  connection  with  filtering 
operations.  This  expediei 
I  devised  about  thirty  years 
ago,  and  have  used  it  in 
numerous  instances.  It  is 
well  known  that  a  perfora- 
ted strainer  is  very  apt  to 
be  obstructed  by  floating 
objects.  We  will  suppose 
A  (Fig.  266}  to  be  a  cistern 
througli  the  bottom  of 
which  passes  the  overflow 
water-pipe  P.  Tiie  level  of 
the  water  is  at  i.  In  order 
to  prevent  any  substance 
floating  on  tlic  water  from  going  down  the  pipe  P,  we  surround 
tliat  pipe  with  a  cylindrical  tube,  T.  Now,  anytliing  which  is 
lighter  than  water  and  floating  on  the  surface,  will  be  prevented 
by  that  tube  from  going  through  the  pipe  /".     Anything  heavier 
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than  water  will,  of  course,  go  to  the  bottom.  In  oiiler  to  prevent 
the  outer  tul)e,  T^  from  acting  as  a  cylindrical  siphon,  its  hemi- 
8i)herical  end  is  perforated  above  the  water  level  by  a  single  small 
hole,  //;  or  the  tube,  T^  may  be  left  entirely  open  at  its  upper  end. 
I  have  used  both  forms.  The  flow  of  water  is  in  the  direction  of 
the  arrow.  In  this  arrangement  we  have  a  substitute  for  a  per- 
forated strainer  giving  the  full  area  of  the  overflow-pipe,  and  which 
is  at  once  simple,  cheap,  and  thoroughly  efficient. 
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CCXVII. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  A  VALVE  DYNAMOMETER,  FOR 
MEASURING  THE  POWER  REQUIRED  TO  MOVE  A 
SLIDE  VALVE  AT  DIFFERENT  SPEEDS  AND  PRESS- 
URES. 

BT  C.  M.  0IDDIN08,  MAB8ILLON,  OHIO. 

The  investigation  as  to  the  amount  of  power  required  to  move 
slide  valves  has  been,  like  most  all  mechanical  researches,  a  mat- 
ter of  slow  growth.  The  writer  has  sought  in  vain  for  this  desir- 
able information  in  many  of  the  best  authorities  on  steam  engi- 
neering, and  has  found  only  various  and  elaborate  deductions  on 
a  purely  theoretical  basis  on  the  one  hand,  or  else  the  individual 
opinion  of  over-sanguine  inventors  of  slide  valves  on  the  other 
hand,  whose  opinions,  by  the  way,  were  entirely  unsupported  by 
tangible  facts  or  experimental  data  of  any  kind.  He  determined, 
therefore,  some  time  since  to  enter  the  field  of  experimental 
research,  with  a  view  of  finding,  if  possible,  just  how  much  power 
was  consumed  in  moving  the  slide  valves  of  different  engines,  and 
how  much  that  power  varied  under  diflferent  working  conditions  ; 
such  as  variations  of  speed  and  pressure,  changes  of  load  and 
variation  in  point  of  cut-ofiF. 

The  first  attempt  of  an  experimental  nature  resulted  in  the 
device  illustrated  in  Fig.  205,  which  clearly  shows  the  construc- 
tion. Water  or  oil  was  used  on  either  side  of  the  piston  to 
transfer  the  pressure  through  a  stop-cock  to  the  indicator  for 
recordiug  in  the  usual  manner.  After  having  used  this,  it  was 
learned  that  a  similar  device  was  tried  by  Dean  Bros.,  the  pump- 
makers  of  Indianapolis,  but  without  success.  This  device  was 
first  intended  to  be  used  with  a  pressure  gauge,  but  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  Harris  Tabor,  an  indicator  was  put  on  to  register 
the  variations  of  pressure  in  the  cylinder,  but  the  leakage  past 
the  indicator  piston  from  the  continued  action  of  the  engine 
soon  produced  a  displacement  which  distorted  the  action  of  the 
valve  and  reduced  the  travel.  The  indicator  was  then  displaced 
by  a  diaphragm  gauge  of  low  pressure  which  had  the  end  of  the 
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index  sliaipeiiei]  and  tuined  at  right  angles  to  the  dial.  The  glass 
having  been  removed,  this  gauge  was  sei-ewed  in  the  cylinder 
where  a  stoi)-coek  is  now  shown,  and  a  stationarj  rest  provided 
to  support  the  slide  which  carried  a  smoked  glass.  This  was  pro- 
vided to  avoid  the  friction  of  a  pencil  on  paper,  and  when  the  glass 
w:is  broiight  in  contact  with  the  vibrating  point  of  the  index,  it 
described  an  outline  on  the  glass  which  was  easily  preserved  by 
blue  printing,  and  could  be  made  to  show  fairly  well  the  relative 


power  required  to  move  the  valve  under  varying  loads.  Theea 
cards  were  found  to  be  unworthy  of  entire  confidence,  for  TariooB 
reasons.  The  movement  of  the  index  was  radial  instead  of  recti- 
linear, and  developed  considerable  momentum;  one-half  of  the 
stroke  only  could  bo  taken  at  once,  and  in  spite  of  all  precanliouB 
diKphicemeiit  would  soon  show  its  efiects  in  reducing  the  travel  of 
the  valve  when  runniug  at  rated  speed.  However  imperfect  this 
device  and  its  results,  it  was  a  decided  stop  in  advance  of  preriooB 
(experiments.     Having  thus  found  the  desirable  feature  for  a  valve 
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dynamometer,  it  was  determined  to  design  and  construct  one 
which  should  possess  as  many  of  these  points  as  possible. 

1st.  It  must  be  su£Eciently  yielding  lo  feel  the  variations  of 
strains  on  the  valve  stem,  and  at  the  same  time  so  nearly  rigid, 
tiiat  it  would  give  a  very  small  fraction  less  than  the  full  travel  of 
the  valve  as  the  showiiig,  from  a  reduced  travel  or  a  distorted 
valve  action,  would  be  entirely  uusali^faetory.  In  other  words,  it 
must  be  rigid  without  being  entirely  rigid. 

2d.  It  must  show  accurately  the  strains  on  the  valve  stem 
throughout  the  entire  revolution  of  the  eccentric,  and  not  simply 


for  one  stroke  of  the  valve.  This,  it  is  readily  seen,  would  reverse 
the  strains  on  the  instrnment. 

3d.  It  must  have  an  accurate  means  of  recording  the  variations 
of  sti-eas  on  tlie  instrument,  upon  paper,  for  future  calculations 
and  comparisons  of  different  valves. 

4tli.  It  must  be  provided  with  a  rigid  connection  to  relieve  the 
springs  when  nut  taldng  a  card,  with  means  to  detach  the  same 
readily  when  under  motion. 

5th.  It  must  either  have  means  of  varyiug  the  tension  of  the 
springs  for  different  size  and  type  of  valves,  or  be  so  constructed 
that  the  springs  could  be  easily  replaced  with  others  of  different 
tension. 

The  instrument  designed  to  fill  these  requirements  is  shown  in 
Fig.  209.    Fig.  208  shows  in  section  the  mechanical  principles  in- 
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votved  in   tlie  device,  in  which  E  and  F  are  elliptical  springs 
attached  at  their  eslreinities  to  the  sliding  sleeves  (C)  and  (D). 


The  former  is  the  valve-steni  guide  to  which  the  eccentric  rod  is 
attached,  mid  the  latttir  is  the  stem  itself.     To  each  spring  suitable 


Fig.SlO 
attachments  are  made  for  connecting  the  pivoted  extremities  of 
the  parallel  motion  which  carries  the  pencil  (O).    A  slide  liaTing 
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suitable  support  was  provided,  which  worked  between  grooves 

liaving  an  adjustable  stop,  so  that  the  paper  mounted  on  the  slide 

could  be  brought  in  proper  contact  with  the  pencil  and  the  stop 

j)roperly  adjusted.     Then,  in  order  to  take  a  card,  it  is  simply 

necessary  to  bring  the  paper  in  contact  with  the  moving  pencil 

during  one  complete  revolution  of  the  eugiue.     A  flat-pointed 

T>rass  wire  was  attached  to  the  instrument,  so  that  when  the  paper 

was  brought  in  contact  with  the  pencil,  this  point  would  mark 

the   neutral  line,  or  line   of 

no  strain  on  the  card,  from 

which  all  measurements  were 

taken.  ^  "^^ 

It  was  a  comparatively  easy 
matter  to  design  an  instru- 
ment which  would  show  the 
pull  required  by  the  valve, 
but  when  it  came  to  showing  • 
the  push  required  in  the 
same  instrument,  it  was  quite 
another  thing.  Of  course,  it 
was  impracticable  to  push  on 
the  ends  of  the  springs,  con- 
sequently the  strain  must  be 
taken  by  the  springs  on  the 
pull  through  both  strokes  of 
the  valve.  How  this  was 
done  can  best  be  shown  by 
referring  to  Fig.  208,  in  which  ^'^ 

corresponding  letters  refer  to  corresponding  parts  in  Fig.  209. 
D  is  a  sleeve,  sliding  loose  upon  the  valve-stem  guide  (B)  and  at- 
tached to  the  springs,  (C)  is  the  sleeve  sliding  loose  upon  the  valve 
stem  (A).  Each  of  the  sleeves  has  a  steel  pin  fixed  in  the  sleeve, 
and  passing  through  slots  in  the  center  of  the  valve  stem  and  valve- 
stem  guide  respectively.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  valve-stem  guide 
(B)  comes  to  a  bearing  against  the  sleeve  (C),also  that  the  valve  stem 
(A)  comes  to  a  bearing  against  the  pin  in  the  sleeve  (D).  When 
in  operation,  the  valve-stem  guide  first  pulls  the  sleeve  (D)  by 
means  of  the  pin,  thence  the  strain  is  transferred  through  the 
springs  to  the  sleeve  (C),  which  pulls  the  valve  stem  by  means  of 
its  pin,  as  shown.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  push  part  of  the 
stroke,  the  valve-stem  guide  (B)  first  pushes  against  the  sleeve 
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(C)  without  moving  the  valve  stem,  thence  the  strain  goes  back 
through  the  springs  to  the  sleeve  (D),  wiiich  pushes  on  the  end  of 
the  valve  stem  by  means  of  its  pin,  and  so  moves  the  valve, 
Thus,  the  strain  always  goes  through  the  springs  on  the  pull,  and 
is  then  measured  and  recorded  by  the  instrument. 

The  rigid  connection  shown  in  Fig.  210  consists  simply  of  the  bar 

(H)  hinged  to  the  sleeve 
(D)  and  hooking  over  a 
post  (E)  on  the  sleeve  (C), 
and  having  a  sliding  catch 
(I)  to  hold  it  either  on  or 
off  the  post  (E).  When  this 
connection  was  locked  in 
position,  it  was  intended 
that  there  should  be  no 
movement  of  the  pencil,  but 
owing  to  the  spring  of  the 
parts,  the  pencil  did  move  so 
that  it  could  not  be  used 
to  draw  the  neutral  line.  It 
was  found  that  springs  of 
this  kind  could  be  made 
stiff  enough  to  move  the 
valve  without  permitting 
any  appreciable  redaction 
of  the  stroke,  and  at  the 
same  time  would  be  elastic 
enough  to  feel  the  slight 
variations  of  the  strain,  and 
produce  sufficient  move- 
ment when  multiplied  by 
means  of  the  levers  to  make 
a  good  card.    But  this  same 
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quality  prevented  adjusting  the  springs  equally  for  valves  of  differ- 
ent size,  and  it  was  decided  to  use  springs  of  different  thickness 
to  meet  this  case. 

A  scale  by  which  to  measure  the  cards  taken  by  the  yarious 
springs  was  easily  constructed  by  the  use  of  a  spring  scale  known 
to  be  accurate,  and  noting  the  movement  of  pencil  for  each  50  lbs* 
strain  added  to  the  dynamometer. 

In  computing   these   cards,  the  height  gives   the  maximum, 
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minimum  and  average  strain  on  the  valve  stem  in  lbs.  This  mul- 
tiplied by  the  rate  of  movement  gives  the  foot  lbs.  of  work  done 
to  move  the  valve.  In  using  this  instrument,  it  was  found  that 
high  speed  produced  fluctuations  in  the  card,  especially  if  the 
springs  were  too  light  for  the  valve,  but  with  the  proper  strength 
of  spring  a  speed  of  250  revolutions  per  minute  was  entirely 
feasible.  Fig.  206  shows  cards  taKen  with  varying  loads,  and 
Fig.  207  shows  cards  taken  from  varying  points  of  cut-ofiF.  All 
cards  taken  with  any  considerable  load  invariably  show  one  end 
(and  that  always  the  same  end)  heavier  than  the  other.  The 
cause  of  this  for  a  time  was  a  mystery,  but  was  fully  and  satisfac- 
torily explained  by  taking  into  consideration  the  area  of  the  valve 
stem,  which,  multiplied  by  the  pressure  in  the  steam-chest,  worked 
against  the  instrument  in  one-half  of  the  stroke  and  with  it  in 
the  other  half,  making  the  difference  in  strain  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  pressures.  A  table  is  appended  which  gives  both  the  total 
power  required  to  move  a  special  type  of  equilibrium  slide  valve, 
also  the  percentage  of  the  whole  power  of  the  engine  which  was 
absorbed  by  the  valve.  The  comparative  tables  from  different 
valves  which  follow  may  perhaps  be  found  instructive : 

6}"  BY  10"  ENGINE. 


Revolution*, 

Load  on  Brake, 
lbs. 

n.  P.  to  Move 
Valve. 

Power  Developed 
on  Brake. 

Per  cent,  of  Power 
Developed  on  Valve 
Stem. 

125 
175 
200 

10  lbs. 
80    " 
40    ** 

^6  H.  p. 

8       H.  P. 

9 

13.5     " 

2      per  cent. 

1.2 

1.4 

9    BY  12    ENGINE.  100  REV. 
3  Ported  I^at  Valve. 

9"  BY  14 '  ENGINE,  100  REV. 
Equilibrium  Valve. 

Brake  Load  on  Engine. 

Percentage  of  Load  on 
Valve  Stem. 

Brake  Load  on  En<;ine. 

Percentage  of  Load  on 
Valve  Stem. 

5.5   II.  P. 

4^  per  cent. 

11.4   H.  P. 

1.2  per  cent. 

7. 

3.V 

13.5       •* 

1.1 

8.2.''>     •' 

4           - 

14. 

1. 

s.9      '• 

G 

15.6       •* 

1. 

111       '* 

7.8       ** 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mi\  Chas.  T,  Porter, — This  ingenious  instrument  opens  a  new  and 
interesting  Held  of  investigation.  Tliere  seems  to  be  some  room 
for  improvement  in  it.  The  diagrams  appear  to  show  lost  time, 
some  of  them  a  large  amount  of  it.  Then  the  vibration  of  the 
instrument  seems  to  have  been  excessive.  The  reaction  shows  the 
high  points  at  commencemfmt  of  each  stroke  to  be  the  effect  of 
vibration.  These  defects  can  be  remedied.  Tlie  first  one  needs  to 
be  completely  removed. 

A  diagram  ought  always  to  be  drawn,  showing  the  force  required 
to  overcome  the  inertia  of  the  valvo.  This  in  a  locomotive  having 
5  ins.  throw  of  eccentric,  and  making  250  revolutions  per  minute, 
would,  if  running  in  full  gear,  be  4.433  times  the  weight  of  valve 
and  stem  at  the  commencement  of  each  stroke  ;  and  proportionally 
less  than  this  as  the  travel  of  the  valve  is  shortened  by  cutting  off. 
The  data  for  comjjuting  this  initial  force,  namely,  the  weight  of 
the  parts  (valve  und  stem),  the  revolutions  per  minute,  and  the 
throw  of  the  ecceiitric,  or  the  actual  valve  travel,  should  always  be 
given. 

Diagrams  should  be  taken  from  the  same  engine  at  very  different 
speeds,  under  the  same  working  conditions  in  all  other  respects. 
It  seems  difficult  to  imagine  a  case  in  which  greater  skill  and  care 
are  required  to  secure  really  relial)le  results,  than  appear  to  be  re* 
quired  in  the  case  presented  here. 

Mr,  Geo,  IL  Bahcoch, — Tliis  society  and  the  profession  generally 
are  under  obli<?ations  to  Mr.  Giddings  for  his  researches  and  his 
account  of  the  same  in  a  line  about  which  so  little  has  been  known 
hitherto.     As  engine  builders,  we  have  all  had  our  ideas  as  to  the 
amount  of  power  required  to  drive  sliding  valves,  but  until  now  it 
has  been  a  matter  entirely  of  theory  or  guess-work,  instead  of  posi- 
tive knowledge.     Early  in  the  history  of  engineering  in  this  coun- 
try slide  valves  were  discarded  and  poppet  valves  made  to  take 
their  place,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  load  of  the  slide  valves 
upon  the  engine,  and  the  difficulty  of  handling  engines  where  the 
friction  of  the  valves  had  to  be  overcome  by  manual  power.     Our 
cousins  upon  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  adhered  until  quite 
recently  to  the  barn-door  slide  upon  all  their  engines,  oblivious  of 
the  amount  of  their  friction,  or  considering  it  a  lesser  evil  than 
any  of  the  numerous  "  balanced  '•  valves  known  to  them.    Beeently, 
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however,  tliey  have  adopted  the  piston  valve  for  their  largest  en- 
gines. Difficulties  in  keeping  the  poppet  valve  tight,  when  bal- 
anced, and  the  failure  of  so  many  attempts  at  making  balanced 
slide  valves,  have  led  to  the  extensive  use  of  what  are  known  as 
four-valve  engines,  of  which  the  Corliss  may  be  considered  the  prin- 
cipal representative,  if,  indeed,  not  the  first  to  adopt  this  plan.  By 
the  use  of  such  four  valves  in  place  of  one,  each  valve  having  reduced 
throw  with  periods  of  rest,  the  friction  due  to  a  large  slide  has 
been  in  a  great  measure  overcome.  Still,  we  have  known  little,  if 
anything,  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  this  friction,  or  whether  it 
was  really  worth  the  trouble  which  has  been  taken  to  avoid  it,  until 
the  researches  described  in  this  paper  were  made. 

A  number  of  years  ago — in  fact,  in  1869,  at  the  Exhibition  of  the 
American  Institute,  where  we  had  a  16  x  48  engine  on  exhibition 
with  a  long  slide  valve  and  a  cut-off  valve  riding  on  its  back — I  at- 
tempted to  ascertain  this  point  by  indicating  the  engine,  unloaded 
first,  with  the  full  pressure  in  the  steam-chest ;  the  engine  being 
regulated  for  speed  by  the  governor  cutting  off  very  early  in  the 
stroke,  and  afterward  indicating  the  engine  at  the  same  speed 
with  the  steam  throttled  down  to  a  pressure  just  sufficient  to  over- 
come the  friction  ;  thinking  that  in  this  way  the  difference  would 
show  the  friction  of  the  slide  valve  due  to  the  additional  pressure 
in  the  steam-chest.  Very  much  to  my  surprise,  I  found  that  the 
cards  taken  from  the  engine  running  under  the  first  condition 
showed  a  negative  pressure,  or  that  it  took  less  than  no  power  at 
all  to  drive  the  engine ;  but  when  throttled  down  so  that  there  was 
little  or  no  friction  in  the  slide  valve,  the  cards  indicated  7  H.P.,  in 
round  figures,  at  the  same  speed.  This  proved,  if  it  proved  any- 
thing, that  the  slide  valve  took  less  than  no  power  at  all,  and  was, 
in  fact,  a  source  of  power  more  than  sufficient  to  overcome  the  fric- 
tion in  the  rest  of  the  engine.  Some  anecdotes  related  by  a  well- 
known  engineer  of  great  experience  tended  also  to  establish  this 
same  point.  lie  stated  that  on  board  a  steamer  of  which  he  was  at 
one  time  engineer,  the  back  half  of  the  go-ahead  eccentric  strap 
was  found  to  have  fallen  off  some  time  in  the  night,  and  was  lying 
in  the  bilge,  while  the  engine  continued  to  make  its  regular  revolu- 
tions, with  no  apparent  distress;  the  weight  of  the  great  slide  valve 
being  quite  sufficient  to  overcome  its  friction  and  that  of  the  stuff- 
ing-box. 

His  theory  was  that  the  valve  floated  on  the  steam,  and  had  no 
friction.     He  also  said  that  on  the  steamer  Tketia^  which  was  fitted 
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with  a  lai-ixe  rcvolvini'  slide  valve  driven  bv  ffear,  arranored  with 
gto[)S  in  a  well-known  manner,  so  that,  by  shifting  the  gear  from 
one  stop  to  the  other,  the  engine  would  run  forward  or  baekwai'd, 
it  was  fou]\(l  necessary  to  ])rovide  a  means  of  fastening  the  gear 
upon  the  shaft,  as,  whenever  the  boat  was  in  a  sea-way,  and  the  en- 
gines raced  a  little,  the  nionientum  of  this  slide  valve  was  sufficient 
to  cause  it  to  run  ahead  and  so  reverse  the  engine.  Notwithstand- 
ing, however,  the  singular  results  of  my  own  experiments,  and 
these  stories  of  no  friction  upon  the  slide  valve,  1  have  always  con- 
sidered that  it  was  a  loss  of  power  quite  sufficient  to  warrant  any 
reasonable  method  to  overcome  it. 

Tlie  cards  shown  by  the  author  are  very  interesting  as  indicating 
the  difference  between  the  friction  of  starting  and  the  friction  of 
motion.  They  also  show  what  would  scarcely  be  expected  :  that  in 
nearly  every  instance  the  friction  decreased  during  the  stroke. 
This  was  probably  due,  in  some  measure,  to  improved  lubrication, 
owing  to  the  valve  riding  over  portions  of  the  seat  which  had  be- 
come wetted  bv  condensation  of  steam. 

I  trust  that  the  author  will  continue  his  experiments  with  a  view 
to  determining  the  effect  of  different  conditions  upon  the  friction  of 
the  valve,  as,  for  instance,  the  dryness  of  the  steam,  and  particularly 
the  use  of  different  metals,  as  gray  and  chilled  cast  iron,  steel  and 
bronze  upon  themselves  and  upon  other  metals.  My  own  expe- 
rience goes  to  show  that  the  friction  of  brass  or  bronze  upon  iron, 
when  immersed  in  steam,  is  very  much  in  excess  of  that  of  iron 
upon  iron. 

Future  engineers,  through  such  investigations  as  here  recorded, 
will  be  enabled  to  avoid  many  of  the  mistakes  which  have  hereto- 
fore been  made  for  the  want  of  just  such  knowledge. 

Mr.  Chan,  IL  Fetch, — It  may  be  of  interest  to  present  some  fig- 
ures of  tests  of  engine  valves  with  the  conditions  more  fully  stated 
than  they  are  in  the  tables  of  the  paper. 

An  engine  (r»J"  x  10")  was  running  with  a  valve  of  a  partially 

balanced  type  designed  by 
the  author  of  the  paper. 
Its  operation  will  be  read- 
ily understood  from  the 
^*"-  ^^-  longitudinal  section  here 

presented  in  Fig.  251.  Steam  is  taken  in  the  middle.  The  outer 
passages  are  steam  passages  giving  the  advantage  of  a  double  ad- 
mission.    The  inner  cavity,  B^  on  either  side  is  an  exhaust  passage. 
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Minute  orifices,  A  A^  permit  a  slight  flow  of  steam  from  the  live 
steam  passages  to  the  steam-chest,  which  is  in  turn  relieved  by 
leakage  through  the  minute  orifices  2X  BB. 

The  valve  was  10|"  long  by  6|"  wide.  At  |  cut  off,  220  revolu- 
tions, 39.8  lbs.  M.  E.  P.,  the  work  was  520,018  ft.  lbs.  The  valve 
diagrams  showed  1^"  travel,  average  stress  on  stem,  76  lbs.,  work 
4,180  ft.  lbs.  The  boiler  pressure  was  about  80  lbs.  The  initial 
cylinder  pressure  was  52  lbs.  The  steam-chest  pressure  calculated 
from  the  difference  of  push  and  pull  on  a  |"  diameter  valve  stem 
was  67  lbs.,  the  average  of  push  being  96  and  of  pull  55  lbs. 

At  I  cut  off,  220  revolutions,  39.2  lbs.  M.  E.  P.,  the  work  was 
512,179  ft.  lbs.  The  valve  diagrams  showed  a  travel  of  IJ",  aver- 
age vStress  on  valve  stem,  63  lbs. — push  77,  pull  49,  computed  press- 
ure in  steam-chest  47  lbs.  The  initial  cylinder  pressure  was  56  lbs. 
Work  of  valve,  2,887  ft.  lbs. 

At  \  cat  off,  220  revolutions,  38.5  lbs.  M.  E.  P.,  the  work  was 
503,033  lbs.  The  boiler  pressure  was  93  lbs.,  and  the  initial  steam 
pressure  was  67  lbs.  The  valve  travel  by  diagram  was  reduced  to 
^^  of  an  inch.  The  average  stress  on  valve  stem  was  87  lbs.,  103 
lbs.  push,  72  lbs.  pull,  computed  pressure  in  steam-chest  51  lbs. 
Work  of  valve  2,871  ft.  lbs. 

At  \  cut  off*,  the  boiler  pressure  being  then  only  50  lbs.,  the 
speed  fell  to  175  revolutions,  diagram  showing  13.3  lbs.  M.  E.  P. 
Work  138,230  ft.  lbs.  Initial  pressure  in  cylinder,  31  lbs.  The 
valve  travel  by  diagram  was  -^  of  an  inch,  average  stress  on  valve 
stem  64  lbs.,  75  lbs.  push,  53  lbs.  pull,  computed  pressure  in  steam- 
chest,  36  lbs.     Work  of  valve,  1,493  lbs. 

In  shutting  down  the  engine,  it  was  noticed  that  the  stress  on 
the  valve  stem  increased  very  much,  running  up  to  about  300  lbs., 
where   the   ordinary   run-  «oo 

ning  stress  was  less  than  J    '•^ 

100  lbs.  V^ ' \    ^^ 

Comparative  diagrams  f  *** 
showing  this  phenomenon  j  '*° 
are    here    adduced    (Fie:.  ^ 

^        ^  TNirOTTkCO.  T\t^K.    8TCAH. 

252).     I  will  not  attempt  Pio.262. 

to  theorize  upon  it,  but  trust  that  the  side-light  thrown  upon  this 

interesting  subject  will  be  of  value. 

Mr.  Geo,  Schiihmann, — My  experience  with  slide  valves  has  been 
the  reverse  of  what  is  relatecj  by  Mr.  Babcock.     I  have  seen  them 
offer  so  'much  resistance  as  to  break  off  heavy  rock  shafts  and  rock 
41 
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arinSy  and  I  have  had  to  use  a  stream  of  water  on  an  eccentric  to 
keep  it  from  running  hot.  The  instrument  described  by  Mr.  Gid- 
dings  is  very  ingenious  indeed,  but  it  does  not  tell  us  all  the  power 
wasted  by  the  slide  valve,  because  we  must  add  to  it  the  friction  of 
the  eccentric  and  that  friction  in  main  journals  which  is  caused  by 
tl)e  thrust  of  eccentric  rod.  According  to  the  table  given  in  the 
paper,  tlie  resistance  on  the  valve  stem  in  one  case  amounted  to 
7.3  per  cent,  of  the  total  work  of  the  engine;  so  that  if  we  assume 
the  travel  of  the  valve  to  be  one-sixth  of  tlic  stroke  of  the  piston, 
the  pressure  on  valve  stem  must  be  equal  to  43.8  per  cent,  of  the 
total  pressure  on  piston,  and  if  we  further  consider  the  large  diame- 
ter of  the  eccentric,  we  will  find  that  this  eccentric  friction  and 
side  thrust  friction  in  main  bearings  is  of  some  impoi'tance. 

My  idea  about  ascertaining  the  total  power  wasted  by  the  slide 
valve  would  be  to  have  the  eccentric  shaft  independent  of  the  crank 
shaft  (but  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  latter),  and  then  put  a  **  Web- 
ber*' or  other  lever  dynamometer  in  between  and  measure  tlie 
power  required  to  drive  the  eccentric  shaft.  In  order  to  keep  the 
motion  of  the  eccentric  shaft  steady,  a  small  fly-wheel  would  have 
to  be  added.  Of  course,  we  then  have  the  friction  caused  bv  the 
weight  of  the  wheel  and  the  shaft,  but  that  can  be  easily  eliminated 
by  measuring  the  power  required  to  drive  shaft  and  wheel  alone. 

J//\  W7n.  Kent, — I  will  outline  a  suggestion  which  Mr.  Giddings 
may  take  up  and  think  about  as  a  method  of  determining  that  strain 
in  the  valve  stem.     Suppose  the  engine  valve  stem  cut  in  half,  and 
between  the  two  parts  to  be  introduced  Mr.  A.  H.  Emery's  hj'dran- 
lic  means  of  weighing.     Let  there  be  two  diaphragms  held  in  a  solid 
steel   ring,  one  diaphragm  connected  with  the  valve  on  one  side 
and  the  other  to  the  eccentric.     Fill  the  space  between  with  some 
liquid,  and  from  this  space  carry  to  another  diaphragm  of  a  similar 
character  which  might  be  of  the  same  or  of  a  different  area,  a  very 
fine  copper  tube,  which  would  be  suflSciently  flexible  to  allow  the 
travel  of  the  valve.     Load  this  diaphragm  down  to  such  a  point  as 
to  introduce  a  considerable  amount  of  hydraulic  pressure,  making 
the  difference  of  pressure  transmitted  through  the  stroke  a  small 
fraction  only  of  the  total  pressure  due  to  the  solid  weight.    Weigh 
the  pressure  on  this  second  diaphragm  either  by  Mr.  Emery's  flexion 
balance,  or  by  a  torsion  balance.     We  have  there  entirely  friction- 
less  joints  in  every  case.     I  think  you  would  get  an  absolute  trans- 
mission of  the  pressure  to  the  record ;  the  elasticity  of  the  flexion  or 
torsion  pivots  being  used  instead  of  the  spiral  spring  of  the  indicator. 
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Mr.  Babcock. — How  would  Mr.  Kent  prevent  the  pressifre  be- 
tween those  two  diaphragms  from  operating  the  valve  directly? 

Mr,  Kent, — It  is  balanced  on  both  sides. 

Mr,  Bdbcoch, — Is  there  a  pressure  outside  as  well  as  in  ? 

Mr,  Kent — The  elasticity  of  the  steel  diaphragms  acts  against 
the  pressure  of  the  fluid  inside,  preserving  a  constant  condition  of 
strain.  As  there  is  nothing  movable  in  the  whole  system,  the  fluid 
being  under  heavy  pressure,  I  think  the  total  amount  of  motion 
due  to  tlie  difference  in  strain  would  be  slight. 

Mr,  Babcock, — You  would  then  allow  the  pressure  to  spread  the 
diaphragms  to  the  full  extent  ? 

Mr.  Kent, — To  (he  extent  that  the  elasticity  of  the  diaphragms 
would  allow.  I  think  that  could  be  kept  within  two  or  three  hun- 
dredths of  an  inch. 

Mr,  Wilfred  Lewis, — Although  I  have  never  measured  the 
actual  resistance  of  a  slide  valve,  I  have  had  occasion  to  study  the 
eflect  of  its  resistance  upon  the  speed  of  an  engine,  and  I  have 
made  experiments  from  which  a  comparative  estimate  of  it  could 
be  formed.  In  running  our  Buckeye  engine,  I  noticed  that  for  a 
constant  load,  the  speed  varied  directly  with  the  steam  pressure, 
and  I  thought  the  cause  of  the  variation  could  be  traced  to  the 
resistance  of  the  cut-off  valve. 

Accordingly  I  connected  the  valve- rod  with  a  friction  slide  and 
noted  the  changes  in  speed  correspondiiig  to  different  loads  on  the 
slide. 

The  greater  the  friction  the  greater  the  speed,  and  although  the 
pressures  applied  were  not  very  heavy,  certainly  not  more  than  one 
hundred  pounds,  the  variation  in  the  speed  of  the  engine  exceeded 
that  which  might  occur  from  any  change  of  load. 

Mr,  J,  F,  Holloicay, — The  question  of  the  load  on  the  slide  valve 
is  one  of  very  great  interest,  but  at  the  same  time,  it  is  a  question 
about  which  I  think  we  shall  not  be  able  to  establish  any  data 
which  will  apply  to  all  kinds  of  engines.  While  all  information 
we  can  obtain  upon  that  point  will  be  of  great  value,  yet  it  is  in 
the  experience  of  engineers  that  the  load  upon  the  slide  valve  is 
influenced  greatly  by  the  compression,  that  is,  a  valve  having  a 
considerable  compression  under  it  moves  much  more  easily  than 
one  with  less  compression.  It  is  within  the  knowledge  of  many 
here,  no  doubt,  that  in  rolling-mill  and  other  engines  which  were 
worked  by  hand  with  a  starting-bar,  it  would  often  happen  that  a 
young  light-weight  engineer  could  handle  an  engine  with  ease  and 
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rapidiir,  wliile  a  stronger  and  heavier  man  could  do  nothing  with 
it.  Of  course,  you  know  that  it  grew  out  of  tlie  fact  that  he  knew 
just  how  much  compression  to  accumulate  under  the  valve  before 
he  movc<l  it.  If  he  did  not  stop  the  valve  in  the  right  time  in  the 
strok'*,  and  the  valve  got  locked  up  over  the  ports,  all  he  could  tlien 
do  was  to  shut  down,  and  get  the  pressure  out  of  the  steam-chest 
hefore  he  could  start  again.  It  is  a  sort  of  knack,  in  fact,  which 
is  iUuj^trated  ])lainlv  in  eni»;ines  when  being:  worked  bv  hand.  Yet 
th:\t  same  principle  applies  to  slide  valves  in  engines  moved  by  an 
eccentric,  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  pressure  tliat  should  be 
undi'r  the  valve,  to  counterbalance  the  y)ressure  on  the  back  of  the 
valv^e,  at  the  moment  when  it  is  about  closing  the  ports.  I  do  not 
know  whether  Mr.  Giddings  has  taken  that  into  account  in  his 
paper  or  not,  Imt  it  is  one  of  the  things  which  influence  the  amount 
of  i)ower  required  to  move  a  slide  valve. 

Mr,  JvHse  31.  Smith. — The  indicator  card  shown  by  Mr.  Giddings^ 
apparatus,  I  think  not  only  shows  the  resistance  of  the  valve,  but 
also  the  inertia  of  the  reciprocating  parts  combined.  Now,  it 
would  seem  (piite  necessary  to  separate  those  and  see  how  much  is 
due  to  the  inertia  of  reciprocating  parts  and  how  much  is  due  to 
the  resistance  of  the  valve  by  the  friction  on  its  face ;  and  the  ap- 
])aratus  which  Mr.  Giddings  introduces  into  the  valve  stem  also 
increases  the  weight  of  it.  That  should  be  t^iken  into  acconnt. 
The  apj^aratr.s  proposed  by  Mr.  Kent  must  be  necessarily  quite 
heavy.  The  inertia  of  that  at  high  speed  would  be  of  very  great 
influence.  An  apparatus  should  be  designed  in  some  way  to  sep- 
arate the  two  influences. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Barnahij. — It  seems  to  me  that  the  experiment  men- 
tione<]  by  Mr.  Lewis  was  not  exactly  to  the  point.  On  the  main  shaft 
of  the  engiue  referred  to,  there  is  a  loose  eccentric  which  is  rotated 
backward  and  forward  by  a  shaft  governor  through  a  i*angeof  ninety 
degrees.  The  application  of  a  brake  to  the  sleeve  of  this  eccentric 
tends  to  turn  and  hold  it  back  on  the  shaft  witli  a  uniform  force 
drawing  the  governor  levers  inward,  which  is  equivalent  to  chang- 
ing the  governor  weights  at  will  while  the  engine  is  in  motion  ;  or, 
more  properlj',  to  adding  a  certain  amount  of  initial  tension  to  the 
springs  and  thereby  adding  a  constant  amount  to  the  centripetal 
force,  which  would  obviously  increase  the  speed  of  the  engine. 

Now,  the  resistance  of  the  valve  does  not  produce  a  constant 
effect  by  way  of  rotating  the  eccentric,  by  any  means.  The  resist- 
ance to  be  met  in  operating  the  valve  is  due  to  friction,  inertia. 
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and  the  pressure  acting  on  the  area  of  valve  stem,  and  acts  in  two 
ways  upon  the  eccentric ;  first,  by  the  direct  leverage  of  the  thrust 
of  the  eccentric  rod  acting  as  a  connecting  rod  upon  a  crank,  and, 
second,  by  the  friction  between  eccentric  and  yoke  due  to  this 
thrust.  The  former  varies  from  zero  at  the  dead  centers  to  a 
maximum  at  an  intermediate  point.  Tlie  hitter  varies  with  the 
thrust  and  pull  of  the  rod,  which  variation  is  due  principally  to  the 
inertia  of  the  valve  and  rods,  and  the  passing  of  tlie  valve  ovei* 
ports.  Above  a  moderate  speed  the  inertia  would  be  in  excess  of 
the  friction  in  pints  of  each  stroke,  thus  exerting  a  force  on  the 
eccentric  in  the  opposite  direction,  tending  to  throw  it  ahead  in- 
stead of  hack.  This  variation  in  the  force  gives  the  governor  a 
chance  to  recover  itself  at  two  or  more  points  in  each  revolution. 
I  do  not  \V'isli  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  resistance  of  the 
valve  has  no  effect  on  the  governor,  but  it  strikes  me  that  in  mak- 
ing experiments  to  determine  this  effect  it  would  be  preferable  to 
apply  a  force  as  near  parallel  as  possible  to  that  actually  coining  in 
play. 

Mr,  Jesse  M,  Smith. — It  strikes  me  that  the  experiment  of  Mr. 
Lewis  shows  that  the  increase  in  the  resistance  of  the  valves,  as  he 
says,  makes  the  engine  run  faster ;  that  is  perfectly  true,  but  in  the 
design  of  every  governor,  it  is  necessary  to  know  what  the  resist- 
ance of  the  valve  is,  because  that  resistance  acts  as  a  centripetal 
force  in  aid  of  the  spring  or  other  means  of  overcoming  the  centrif- 
ugal force  of  the  flying  weights.  Of  course,  if  that  resistance  is 
variable  or  is  increased  from  outside  sources,  the  centripetal  force 
is  increased  to  the  same  extent  and  the  engine  must  run  faster,  or 
the  weight  of  the  flying  weight  must  be  increased  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  the  resistance  of  the  valve  is  increased. 

Mr,  Wilfred  Lewis, — The  resistance  of  the  cut-oft*  valve  affected 
the  speed  of  the  engine  directly  through  the  governor  as  Mr. 
Barnaby  inferred. 

The  experiment  demonstrated  that  fact,  and  furnished  data  for 
estimating  the  valve  resistance  from  the  speed,  but  of  course  not  so 
perfectly  as  the  instrument  described. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Hawk  his. — I  think  that  really  the  most  serious  objection 
to  this  very  ingenious  method  of  idetermining  the  work  absorbed  by 
the  valve  is  that  raised  by  Mr.  Schuhmann,  and  I  think  it  would 
be  well  for  the  gentleman  who  made  the  experiments  to  take  that 
into  consideration.  We  all  know  very  well  what  percentage  of 
power  is  absorbed  by  what  we  call  the  friction  of  the  load  in  a 
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large  engine,  and  so  far  as  the  rotating  pai*ts  are  eoucerned,  ther 
are  the  f^atne  as  applied  to  a  slide  valve,  and  really  an  accurate 
measure  of  the  power  absorbed  in  the  o] deration  of  the  slide  valve 
should  l)e  made  somewhere  between  the  eccentric  and  the  crank- 
pin.  This  instrument  is  very  ingenious  and  complete,  I  think, 
although  it  is  open  to  the  objection  that  the  original  movement 
throuirli  win'ch  the  indications  are  obtained  must  be  so  extrcmelv 
small  that  tliere  are  elements  of  disturbance  arising  from  multiplying 
so  largely  the  indications  at  the  point  of  record,  and  this  is  apt  to 
render  them  unreliable.  That  should  be  guarded  against  in  taking 
the  figures  from  it.  I  think  the  most  important  consideration  is, 
that  the  whole  p(>wer  absorbed  by  the  slide  valve  should  be  meas- 
ured between  the  eccentric  and  the  crank- pin  somewhere. 

Mi\  John  E.  Sweet. — It  seems  to  me  that  the  Society  has  gained 
one  thing  from  Mr.  Gidding?.  We  know  one  fact  we  never  knew 
before,  and  Mr.  Giddings  may  congmtulate  himself  upon  having 
brought  up  an  apparatus  of  such  interest.  In  regard  to  one  of 
his  device?,  the  one  which  uses  the  pull  of  the  spring  for  both  the 
pull  and  push  of  the  valve,  it  strikes  me  as  being  next-door  neigh- 
bor to  a  stroke  of  genius. 

In  regard  to  Mr.  Kent's  suggestion,  he  would  find  very  few 
engines  where  there  is  room  to  put  on  his  device.  In  regard  to 
one  objection  raised  to  Mr.  Giddings'  device,  there  ai-e  very  few 
parts  whose  inertia  would  affect  the  result  at  all,  inasmncli  as 
nearly  all  the  parts  are  attached  to  the  eccentric  rod  end  of  the 
valve  rod. 

The  Chairman. — While  listening  to  the  discussion,  it  has  oc- 
curre<l  to  me  that  some  of  the  objections  are  well  made,  and  that  a 
device  interposed  at  the  point  described  does  not  indicate  all  the 
resistance  developed  in  the  engine  by  the  driving  of  the  valve  gear; 
that  Mr.  Schuhmann's  point  is  well  taken,  that  there  are  other 
resistances  between  the  crank  shaft  and  the  point  of  application  of 
this  dyniiinonieter.  This  has  led  me  to  wonder  wliy  the  snm-total 
of  this  resistance  might  not  be  ascertained  by  driving  the  valve  of 
one  engine  by  another  engine,  somewhat  as  in  the  duplex  pnmp  ; 
first  taking  a  card  from  the  engine  to  be  tested  with  its  valve  gear  in 
the  usual  condition  and  with  a  coustant  resistance,  and  then  discon- 
necting the  valve  gear  from  that  engine,  and  driving  it  by  another 
engine  and  again  taking  cards  and  ascertaining  the  difference  in 
power  between  the  engine  running  under  the  two  conditions.  It 
w^ould  seem  that  in  this  way  it  might  be  possible  to  ascertain  very 
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accurately  the  total  power  lost  in  the  valve  gear  of  that  particular 


engine. 


Mr.  Bdbcock, — Allow  me  to  suggest  that  that  introduces  the  in- 
accuracies of  several  other  instruments  which  would  multiply  the 
trouble  materially.  I  think  the  better  way  to  cany  out  Mr.  Schuh- 
mann's  suggestion  would  be  to  mount  the  eccentric  loose  on  the 
shaft  and  drive  it  through  a  dynamometer,  similar  to  Mr.  Giddings*, 
which  would  thus  register  the  power  required  to  drive  the  valve. 

Mr.  Schuhmann. — This  would  still  leave  the  side  thrust  friction 
in  main  journals  to  be  accounted  for;  that  is,  the  friction  caused 
by  resistance  on  the  eccentric  rod  pushing  the  eccentric  shaft  hard 
against  the  sides  of  its  journals. 

Mr.  Oiddings. — First,  taking  up  Mr.  Porter's  objection,  he 
mentioned  the  fact  that  there  are  a  great  many  chances  for  im- 
provement in  the  instrument.  No  one  is  more  sensible  of  that 
than  myself.  I  assure  the  Society  that  with  opportunities  in  the 
future  I  hope  to  show  them  great  improvements.  He  speaks  of 
lost  time;  if  by  lost  time  he  means  lost  motion  in  the  valve  move- 
ment, that  was  extremely  slight.  I  was  determined  to  have  ninety- 
nine  one  hundredths  of  the  entire  travel  of  the  valve  and  actual 
measurement  of  the  cards  showing  the  exact  travel  of  the  valve, 
compared  with  the  known  throw  of  the  eccentric  showed  me  that 
little  was  lost,  and  in  my  best  experiments  it  did  not  amount  at  the 
most  to  over  a  thirty-second  of  an  inch. 

He  speaks  of  vibrations.  As  I  mentioned  in  my  paper,  these  are 
unavoidable  to  a  certain  extent,  and  those  at  the  end  of  the  stroke  of 
which  he  speaks  show  plainly  the  tendency  of  the  valve  to  hug  its 
seat.     When  once  under  motion  it  moves  very  much  more  easily. 

He  speaks  about  the  inertia  of  the  parts.  That  involves  a  good 
deal  when  we  come  to  think  of  it.  How  does  the  inertia  act  in 
aflecting  the  power  required  to  move  the  valve?  As  the  engine 
moves  the  valve  in  one  direction,  the  inertia  acts  to  increase  the 
resistance  to  moving  the  valve  through  the  firet  part  of  the  stroke. 
Then,  if  by  virtue  of  that  inertia  the  valve  moves  easier  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  stroke,  it  works  in  just  the  opposite  direction  to 
the  first  part,  thereby  constituting  a  decidedly  variable  quantity. 

In  regard  to  the  inertia  of  the  instrument  that  Mr.  Kent  men- 
tioned, as  Prof.  Sweet  has  said,  the  greater  part  of  that  is  taken  up 
by  being  attached  to  the  eccentric  rod  end  of  the  connection  ;  and 
but  little  of  that  was  felt.  I  realize  that  great  care  is  required  to 
show  the  strains  accurately,  and  will  say  that  this  is  only  one  step 
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in  tlie  process  of  arriving  at  the  facts.  This  is  the  third  inBtrament 
which  lias  been  made  for  this  pni-pose  during  the  past  three  years, 
and  iji  far  from  siitisfactory  to  myself  in  many  points.  Still,  I  pre- 
sent it  to  the  Society  as  a  means  of  setting  them  to  thinkiog  on 
tlie  sul)ject,  and  showing  them  what  has  thus  far  been  attained, 
and  wliiit  they  may  look  for  to  a  certain  extent,  and  what  they 
must  avoid. 

Regarding  the  objiictions  brought  up  by  the  ditferent  speakei's, 
J\[i".  l>abcock  speaks  of  the  advantage  of  showing  the  friction  of 
ditferent  metals.  That  is  something  I  have  had  in  mind,  as  well 
a>  the  effect  of  different  proportions  of  valves  on  the  same  engine. 
This  l)y  means  of  false  seats  can  be  decided  easily  1  think. 

Another  thing  has  been  spoken  of,  that  the  instrument  does  not 
show  necessarily  what  is  the  load  on  the  engine  to  move  its  valve 
or  how  that  load  varies  with  the  proi)ortions  of  the  ports  of  the 
seat  of  the  valve  or  the  valve  itself.  I  did  not  try  to  ascertain  this 
bv  itself,  inasmuch  as  these  were  not  the  conditions  which  I  was 
trying  to  measure.  I  was  not  trying  to  measure  what  friction  the 
eccentric  absorbed  nor  the  pillow-block  nor  the  crank-pin.  That 
was  nc^t  what  I  was  after.  A  dynamometer  placed  on  a  shaft  will 
no  doubt  serve  an  excellent  purpose,  and  nobody  would  be  more 
interested  than  myself  in  watching  the  result  of  such  an  experi- 
ment. But  that  would  necessarily  involve  a  change  in  the  angular 
advance,  because  vou  must  have  flexible  connections,  and  with  that 
change  of  angular  advance  would  come  a  certain  amount  of  the  dis- 
tortion of  the  valve  movement.  I  wanted  to  obtain  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  exact  showing  without  distortion,  without  change  from 
the  normal  working  conditions  of  the  valve. 

Mr.  Kent  speaks  of  an  instrument,  and  in  passing  I  will  saj  a 
few  words  in  regard  to  that.  I  can  imagine  that  his  instmment 
might  be  efficient  in  the  matter  of  push,  but  I  think  he  would 
find  very  unsatisfacttory  results  in  the  pulling  of  it.  However,  it 
does  away  with  leakage  which  produces  displacement. 

Mr.  Holluway  speaks  of  the  varying  conditions  of  dijBTerent  en- 
gines. That  is  very  true,  and  I  would  say  that  he  has  touched  on 
a  very  important  point.  Because  one  engine  shows  (H3rtain  results, 
it  cannot  i)e  said  that  much  can  be  based  upon  them  for  other 
engines.  Varying  conditions  enter  into  the  design  and  constrac* 
tion  of  the  different  engines,  so  that  it  would  be  almost  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  an  application  to  each  individual  engine  of  dif- 
ferent design  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  bottom  facts. 
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Mr.  Sraitli  speakfi  of  the  inertia  of  the  instrument,  which  has 
been  touched  upon  before,  and  part  of  which  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, but  in  regard  to  the  inertia  of  the  valves,  I  think  that 
has  been  somewhat  covered  by  helping  through  part  of  the  stroke 
and  retarding  through  the  balance  of  the  stroke. 

Now,  if  there  are  any  designers  of  engines  here  interested  in  this 
matter,  who  want  to  try  this  instrument  on  their  engines,  I  should 
be  happy  to  afford  them  any  help  I  can  in  the  way  of  bine  prints, 
and  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  them  as  to  the  results  ob- 
tained, and  if  the  experiments  were  made  with  care  it  would  add 
to  our  knowledge  in  this  direction. 
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CCXVIII. 

HANDLING  GRAIN  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

BT  JOHN  H.  COOPXBf.PHILADILPHIA,  PA. 

The  State  of  California  thirty-fiye  years  ago  was  a  land  un- 
known to  husbandly  or  to  trade.  To-day,  with  her  99,000,000  of 
acres  of  territory,  she  takes  the  second  place  among  the  largest 
States  of  the  Union.  In  the  year  1883  she  produced  43,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  and  10,000,000  bushels  of  barley. 

In  the  year  1884,  the  wheat  product,  the  lai^est  crop  ever 
raised  in  the  State,  amounted  to  57,420,188  bushels,  nearly  3,000,- 
000  of  bushels  more  than  was  produced  by  any  other  State  in  the 
Union,  and  this  gathering  was  derived  from  3,587,864  acres  of  soil. 
In  addition  to  this  grand  total,  there  were  raised  5,988,316 
bushels  of  corn  ;  23,432,240  bushels  of  barley  ;  3,050,672  bushels 
of  oats,  and  141,015  bushels  of  rye. 

In  round  numbers,  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  one-eighth  of  the 
wheat  crop  of  the  United  States  and  one-fifth  of  the  grain  exports 
of  the  entire  country  have  been  furnished  by  this  State. 

To  gather  this  enormous  fruitage  from  California's  empire  of 
grain,  to  prepare  it  for  haulage  and  to  send  it  forward  properly, 
from  the  iuital  heading  process  in  the  field,  to  the  final  stowage 
of  the  filled  sacks  in  the  holds  of  ships  for  transportation  abi'oad, 
either  many  men  must  lay  a  hand  to  the  work  in  the  primitive 
way  of  the  pioneer  farmer,  or  the  ingenious  few  must  devise  me- 
chanical means  in  connection  with  rail  facilities  for  putting  this 
business  into  a  parallel  with  modem  efficient  and  ec-inomical 
methods. 

But,  first  of  all,  glance  at  the  fields  which  are  to  be  gleaned. 
In  a  stage  journey  from  Santa  Barbara  to  Los  Angeles  the 
road  passes  along  the  border  of  the  San  Fernando  ranch,  which 
comprises  several  tracts,  amounting  in  all  to  121,000  acres,  a  part 
of  this,  say  12  miles  square,  is  seen  to  be  growing  wheat,  and  the 
whole  of  it  in  full  view  at  once.  The  question  naturally  arises, 
what  means  are  employed  for  plowing  this  extended  plain?     A 
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furrow  12  miles  long  in  one  direct  line  is  a  novel  sight  to  eastern 
eyes,  but  the  second  problem  seemed  more  difficult  of  solution. 
The  methods  of  securing  the  grain  from  this  wide  expanse  in  the 
short  time  allotted  for  such  work  and  to  do  it  in  good  order  would 
appear  an  impossible  task  if  accomplished  by  the  use  of  eastern 
agricultural  appliances  alone,  which  in  thought  we  would  appoint 
for  this  service. 

Again,  on  the  rail  journey  of  nearly  500  miles  in  going  from 
Los  Angeles  to  San  Francisco,  after  circling  the  giddy  heights 
of  the  Tehachapi  mountains,  passing  the*' loop/'  where  the  rail- 
way coils  upon  itself  like  a  serpent,  the  road  descends  through  a 
score  of  dark  tunnels  and  wild  canons  till  the  early  dawn  brings 
the  traveler  in  the  plain  again  rolling  down  the  magnificent  valley 
of  the  San  Joaquin.  From  this  on  throughout  the  day  the  line 
passes  in  the  midst  of  a  sea  of  grain,  wide  as  the  visible  horizon 
and  as  long  as  a  rail  journey  from  sun  to  sun. 

If  to  these  be  added  the  equally  expanded  valley  of  the  Sacra- 
mento and  further  a  multitude  of  valleys  of  like  productiveness 
and  of  only  lesser  area,  we  shall  begin  td  see  somewhat  of  the 
wheat-producing  surface  which  goes  to  make  up  the  more  than 
31  millions  of  acres  of  California's  grain  fields. 

In  order  to  describe  fairly  the  means  now  employed  for  put- 
ting the  standing  grain  into  sacks,  as  fully  as  pictures  and  words 
are  capable  of,  three  illustrations  are  given  herewith  of  three  dif- 
erent  machines,  showing  the  latest  improvements  which  the  neces- 
sities of  broad  farming  in  California  have  made  upon  the  sickle 
and  the  fan. 

Since  the  year  1840  very  many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
construct  a  machine  which  would  cut,  thresh,  clean,  and  sack 
ripened  grain  at  one  operation. 

Up  to  about  the  year  1879  these  efforts  failed  of  complete  suc- 
cess, but  at  this  time  Mr.  Daniel  Houser — a  plain  farmer  living 
near  Stockton,  Cal. — undaunted  by  the  failures  of  others,  deter- 
mined to  construct  a  practically  perfect  machine  to  solve  the 
problem  of  heading,  threshing,  cleaning,  and  bagging  grain  sim- 
ultaneously and  on  the  run  through  the  field. 

Mr.  Houser  as  a  farmer,  knowing  the  wants  of  a  farmer  and 
being  a  natural  mechanic  as  well,  proceeded  in  a  common-sense 
engineering  way  to  construct  a  machine  which  would  do  first-class 
out-of-door  work  on  the  ranch  in  the  grain  field. 

An  illustration   is   chosen   of    his    combination   Header  and 
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hresher  (Fig.  211),  which  will  sliow  to  eastern  eyes  what  manner 
'  macliine  it  is.  Daring  the  years  since,  tliis  harvester  has  proven 
self  to  he  of  great  value  as  a  labor  and  grain  saving  machine, 
Dt  one  having  failed  to  work  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  its  pur- 
laser.  These  machines  are  built  comparatiyely  light,  they  are 
n-y  strong  and  are  well  balanced.  The  best  materials  are  em- 
[03'ed  in  the  construction  of  every  part,  they  are  so  designed  as 
)  do  their  work  as  well  on  uneven  as  on  level  ground ;  they  are 
ilapted  to  cutting  through  heavy  as  well  as  through  tangled  and 
►dged  straw,  and  are  built  capable  of  making  clean  cuts  of  12, 14, 
t),  18,  and  20  feet  in  breiidth.  They  are  constructed  so  as  to  be 
uUed  or  pushed  over  the  ground,  and  supplied  with  gearing  or 
elting  as  may  be  desired  by  the  purchaser. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  performance  of  this  class  of  machines, 
le  following  miscellaneous  data  are  on  record  :  Four  men  and 
ixteen  muhs,  averaged  from  20  to  36  aores  a  day  for  fifty  days ; 
ne  thousand  acres  cut  in  thirty  days,  and  grain  put  in  sacks  for 
5  cents  per  acre,  including  hire  of  men  and  team  ;  on  fifteen  hun- 
red  acies  of  knolly  land  the  grain  was  sacked  for  $1.50  per  acre, 
welve  hundred  acres  in  forty  days,  making  19,250  sacks,  with  a 
4-foot  machine  using  from  fifteen  to  twenty-two  horses  ac- 
ording  to  the  nature  of  the  land ;  and  other  similar  records 
light  be  quoted,  showing  that  it  costs  less  to  sack  the  grain  with 
liese  machines  than  to  stack  the  grain  only  by  the  old  system, 
nd  with  less  waste  of  grain  than  with  the  threshing  machines  only. 

The  "Mfnges,"  of  which  an  illustration  is  given  in  Fig.  212,  is 
ailed  "  The  Pioneer  Pull  and  Belt  Combined  Harvester,"  and  for 
:  is  claim(Ml  a  superiority  over  geared  harvesters. 

Its  capacity  in  width  of  cylinder  and  separator  enables  it  to 
andle  tlie  grain  for  a  30-foot  cut.  As  the  header  part  is  detacli- 
blo,  any  size  of  header  from  12  to  30  feet  can  be  successfully 
sed.  Tlie  standard  size  is  14  feet.  They  require  one  animal  to 
ach  foot  of  cut  on  hard  land. 

The  26-f()ot  cut  machine  harvested  during  two  months  3,000 
cres,  1,000  of  which  were  cut  in  25  days  and  with  an  outlay  for 
xtras  of  less  than  one  cent  per  acre. 

Itunaways  are  rendered  impossible,  as  the  machine  can  l>e  in- 
tantly  stopped  by  means  of  a  double  brake  connected  with  the 
river's  seat,  and  is  also  within  reach  of  the  sack  sewer  and  sep- 
rator  man.  The  wheel  can  be  thrown  into  the  ground  12  inches 
Q  going  10  feet. 
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At  a  contest  of  Combined  Harvesters,  August  1'^,  1885,  near 
Stockton,  before  the  committee  appointed  by  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  to  examine  harvesters  in  field  work,  there  was  re- 
ported for  the  "  Minges  "  41|  sacks  harvested  in  58  minutes  with 
a  IG-foot  cut. 

An  illustration  is  also  given  of  the  **  Shippee  Combined  Harvest- 
er," Fig.  213,  which,  like  the  others,  is  mode  up  of  substantial  fram- 
ing, iron  woik  of  best  material,  steel  gearing  and  shafting.  It  is 
claimed  to  be  one  of  the  best  "  push  "  machines,  reducing  the  cost 
of  harv(^sting  to  less  than  3  cents  a  bushel,  and  placing  the  grain 
in  sack  at  less  cost  than  putting  it  in  stack  by  the  old  method. 

These  machines  have  saved  enough  grain  over  and  above  the 
old  system  of  heading  and  threshing  to  pay  the  cost  of  harvesting. 
They  are  the  only  combined  machines  which  have  an  elevator  to 
run  the  straw  into  the  header  wagon,  saving  it  all  if  desired,  also 
the  chuff,  wild  oats,  and  weeds,  and  clearing  the  land  of  all  foul 
seeds.  The  platform  and  sickle  adapt  themselves  to  the  inequalities 
of  the  land,  and  a  low  or  high  cut  is  easily  taken.  The  improved 
steering  gear  (jnables  the  man  standing  back  of  the  platform 
(shown  in  the  cut  of  the  Minge  Harvester)  to  have  complete 
control  of  the  machine  and  a  near  and  clear  view  of  the  grain  and 
sickle-bar,  to  guide  with  ease,  to  make  the  width  and  height  of  cut, 
and  to  avoid  all  stumps,  trees,  and  rocks.  The  driver,  at  case  on 
his  spring  seat,  gives  attention  exclusively  to  his  team. 

After  the  bags  are  filled  and  sewed  up  they  are  dropped  from  the 
ma(^hine  on  the  stubble,  from  which  they  are  picked  by  hands  and 
put  into  wagons  which  follow  after  the  header,  thence  to  be  hauled 
to  a  suitable  place  in  the  field  and  temporarily  stacked,  biding 
their  proper  time  to  be  conveyed  to  some  depot  to  await  the 
time  of  Hiilo  and  delivery — the  extension  of  the  dry  season  into 
the  autumnal  months  giving  ample  time  to  effect  these  transfers. 

And  now  comes  the  needful  employment  of  machines  for  facil- 
itating what  might  be  called  the  relay  stacking  of  tlie  filled  bags 
in  railway  station  or  steam-boat  wharf  warehouses.  To  economize 
space,  this  stacking  is  usually  carried  up  to  the  roof-beams  of  the 
building,  which  argues  forcibly  the  necessity  of  employing  mechan- 
ical a]^p]ianccs  for  extending  the  arms  and  strength  of  men  to 
points  1)(  yond  their  reach.  The  little,  handy,  portable  machine 
invented  and  built  1.)}'  Mr.  Ira  Bishop,  of  San  Francisco,  does  this 
work  so  readily  that  a  description  of  it  fits  well  in  this  place. 

This  machine  consists  of  a  double  endless  chain  belt  or  carrier 
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liaving  peculiar  sack  hooks  or  reste,  moiinted  by  means  of  suit- 
able driving  mechauiBm  upou  a  portable  frame,  to  which  are  at- 
tached top  and  bottom  adjustable  receiving  and  discharging  aprons. 

The  lower  or  receiving  apron  or  table  is  hinged  to  the  sides  of 
the  frame  to  permit  it  to  be  turEed  up  out  of  the  way  when  not 
in  use,  or  to  allow  the  whole  machine  to  occupy  least  room  in 
passing  through  narrow  alleys  between  piles  of  sacks.  The  upper 
or  discharging  apron  is  made  adjustable  to  various  inclinations,  in 
order  to  suit  the  grade  of  the  chute  attached  to  it  to  any  pile  of 
sacks  and  to  the  height  of  the  pile  it  is  supplying.  The  driving 
mechanism  consists  of  sprocket-wheels  engaging  the  chain  earner, 
one  pair  of  spur-wheels,  and  two  hand  cranks  on  the  pinion  shaft. 
Tlie  grain  is  brought  to  the  machine  on  hand  trucks  over  the 
warehouse  floor  from  the  tiehl  and  road  wagons,  and  each  sack 
placed  by  hands  upon  the  lower  apron  in  succession ;  as  the  sack 
hooks  pass  up  through  the  shts  in  the  apron,  they  lift  the  sack 
from  it  and  carry  it  up  the  incline,  as 
shown  in  tlie  cut;  when  reaching  the 
{»p  it  is  dumped  upon  the  upper  apron 
wliile  the  hooks  return  through  the  slits 
cut  in  the  same,  the  sack  meanwhile 
eliding  by  gravity  down  the  apron  over 
the  chute  onto  the  pile,  whence  it  is 
placed  in  position  by  hands  ready  to 
build  and  bond  the  pile  to  size  and  in 
proper  oi-der. 

With  this  machine,  Fig,  214,  two  men 
can  raise  4  sacks  of  grain,  each  weighing 
140  lbs.,  in  the  same  time  that  one  wiis 
raised  by  the  older  methods,  and  two 
men  can  elevate  oOO  to  600  sacks  of 
wheat  in  one  hour  from  a  warehouse  floor 
to  the  top  of  a  pile  twenty  sacks  high. 

It  saves  the  labor  of  four  men  to  each  pile,  and  will  raise  sacks 
up  to  the  tie-beams  of  any  warehouse,  the  machine  working  under 
them  being  made  of  different  heights  to  suit.  An  ordinary  labor- 
ing mau  will  raise  500  sacks  per  hour  with  more  ease  than  he 
could  iianiile  one  end  of  each  sack  in  the  usual  way.  This  ele- 
vator is  mounted  on  four  patent  castors,  making  it  easily  portable 
over  any  wareboiise  floor,  and  can  be  secured  at  any  place  by 
A  few  turns  of  four  spud-screws  in  the  comers  of  the  frame,  the 
42 
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points  of  which  enter  the  floor.  It  is  always  ready  for  use,  with- 
out adjustment  or  change  of  any  of  its  parta  It  is  well  braced, 
of  light  frame,  having  a  total  weight  of  400  lbs.,  and  is  spoken 
well  of  by  all  warehousemen  who  have  seen  it  or  who  have  put  it 
on  trial. 

The  bags  of  grain  have  now  been  stacked  in  temporary  depots 
located  at  widely  distant  points  all  over  this  great  State,  where  it 
must  needs  await  the  proper  time  of  shipment  by  rail  to  the  sea- 
board. 

The  choice  of  location  for  a  principal  receiving  and  dischargiDg 
warehouse  involves  certain  favorable  considerations.  It  must  be 
on  the  main  line  of  railway,  to  secure  facility  of  transportation, 
and  it  must  be  at  water  edge,  to  which  the  largest  ships  can  come 
and  where  they  can  lie  in  repose  fi'om  storms  and  at  berth  while 
receiving  cargo.  The  construction  of  so  large  a  building  must 
be  at  the  least  expense  consistent  with  greatest  capacity  of  stor- 
age ;  the  price  of  the  ground  upon  which  it  is  to  stand  must  not 
be  exorbitant ;  accessibility  to  both  sides  and  to  the  whole  length 
of  it  by  rail  is  necessary,  while  deep  water  by  its  side  must  be 
secured  and  maintained. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  California  shows  that  almost  the  whole 
of  the  water-shed  from  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  which  rise 
along  the  entire  eastern  boundary  of  the  State,  is  delivered  into 
the  beds  of  two  great  connecting  rivers  and  valleys :  that  of  the 
Sacramento  coming  down  from  the  north,  and  that  of  the  San 
Joaquin  running  up  from  the  south,  both  areas  forming  an  im- 
mense basin  and  coveiiug  a  space  in  the  aggi'egate  apparently 
one-third  of  the  whole  State.  The  one  natural  outlet  for  all  these 
waters  is  through  a  chain  of  bays,  chief  of  which  is  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco,  extending  to  the  southward  from  the  open  way  to  the 
sea,  and  lying  nearest  to  it.  The  waters  first  unite  in  Suisun  Bay, 
which  lies  to  the  extreme  eastward,  thence  they  pass  to  north-east- 
ward through  the  Straits  of  Karquinez  into  the  Bay  of  San  Pablo, 
which  rounds  the  northernmost  end  of  the  group ;  from  this  on 
the  flow  is  to  the  southward,  meeting  the  waters  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay,  whence  all  move  westerly  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  by 
way  of  the  Golden  Gate.  Somewhere  on  the  shores  of  these 
grandest  of  bays,  a  shipping  point  would  naturally  be  selected; 
not  necessarily  very  near  to  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  because 
the  main  line  of  railway  does  not  reach  it,  nor  yet,  as  they  are 
made,  on  any  available  part  of  the  shores  of  any  one  of  these 
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bays,  becnuse  of  their  very  wide 
and  sliiillow  beaches,  which  would 
necessitate  long  aud  costly  ap- 
proaches and  track  extensions, 
providing  it  is  desirable  to  bnild 
a  warehouse,  as  it  mwst  be,  beside 
the  deep  waters. 

The  locatioD,  although  85  miles 
from  San  Francisco,  is  well- 
chosen  ;  it  lies  opposite  the  town 
of  Benicia,  on  the  southern  shore 
of  the  Straits  of  Karquincz,  two 
miles  norlh-west  of  Martinez  and 
one  mile  sontli  ■  east  of  Port 
Costa ;  the  port  of  entrance  of  all 
west-bound  trains,  which  is  made 
over  the  back  of  the  Solauo,  the 
largest  ferry-boat,  so  called,  in 
the  world. 

Tlie  avaiiable  ground  for  build- 
ing is  narrow  between  the  place 
of  deep  water  and  the  lines  of 
railwiiy  which  run  clofcly  to  tlio 
bulk  of  the  hills.  In  plan  the 
littoral  edge  is  curved,  with  the 
greater  circle  at  the  base  of  the 
hdls ;  the  radius  roii;];h]y  stated  is 
a  mile,  having  its  center  located 
somewhere  within  the  preciucts 
of  Benicia.  This  slender  segment 
of  wetted  foot-land  embraced  in 
the  site  of  "building  and  track  de- 
partures has  a  chord  of  3,250  feet 
Witiiin  this  crescent  figure,  curv- 
ing with  its  curve  to  a  radius  of 
4,72;j  feet,  the  buildiugs  and  ap- 
proaches have  been  erected,  the 
whole  sinictnre  resting  upon 
driven  piles,  which  arc  surmount- 
ed by  a  solid  and  even  Hoor  above 
t!ie  level  of  the  main  lines  of  rail- 
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way.  The  scorn-  of  the  outflowing  waters  during  tlie  run  of  the 
tide  through  this  bend  is  sufficient  to  keep  it  as  now,  a  very  deep 
channel,  always  open. 

A  panoramic  view  of  the  whole  structure  is  offered  in  Fig.  215, 
as  it  now  stands,  beyond  the  waters  of  the  strait,  with  a  line  of 
ships  at  wharf,  trains  of  cars  upon  the  railway  approaches,  and 
with  a  background  of  rounded  hills,  the  usual  hoiizon  of  a  Cali- 
fornia landscape.  This  is  reproduced  from  a  photograph  taken 
from  the  Benicia  side  of  the  strait,  and  admirably  pictures  the 
immense  storage  and  shipping  establishment  erected  by  and  con- 
ducted under  the  auspices  of  the  Nevada  Warehouse  and  Dock 
Company. 

The  improvements  of  this  Company,  comprising  the  docks, 
buildings,  and  railway  switch  connections,  cover,  under  franchise 
grants  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  3,250  feet  in  length,  and  a 
width  from  150  to  300  feet,  or  thereabouts,  of  State  submerged 
land.  The  dock  frontage  of  2,300  feet  will  afford  space  for  eight  or 
ten  large  ships,  with  facilities  for  hauling  into  or  changing  berth 
and  loading,  which  are  nowhere  else  to  be  found.  The  ware- 
houses, of  which  there  are  two  sections,  one  of  770  and  the  other 
of  912  feet  in  length,  have  in  their  greater  extent  a  width  of  from 
110  to  170  feet,  with  over  190,000  square  feet  of  floor  area,  and  20 
feet  clear  height  for  storage.  Besides  which,  under  the  trestle 
supporting  the  covered,  elevated  double  railway  track,  on  the 
water-front  side  of  the  warehouses,  is  an  area  of  over  80,000 
square  feet,  completely  protected  from  weather  and  largely  avail- 
able for  storage  should  there  be  occasion  to  use  it  for  this  purpose. 

The  elevated  double  track,  which  by  an  easy  rising  grade  from 
the  main  line  of  railway  brings  the  grain-loaded  freight  cars  onto 
a  platform  50  feet  wide  and  11  feet  above  the  floors  of  the  ware- 
houses and  wharves,  is  completely  covered  and  protected  from 
weather.  This  elevated  road  is  one  of  the  grand  features  of  the 
establishment.  It  extends  the  entire  length  of  the  whole  ware- 
house system,  whence  bags  of  grain,  from  the  cars,  can  be  slid 
down  chutes  to  the  warehouse  floor  or  into  the  holds  of  vessels 
by  aid  of  gravity  alone.  These  tracks  are  on  the  water-front  side 
of  the  warehouses,  while  another  track  extends  the  whole  length  of 
the  warehouses  on  the  shore  side,  all  of  which  connect  wiUi  the 
tracks  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway.  This  accomplishes  a 
meeting  of  rail  and  water  transportation  in  a  way  most  favorable 
to  the  economical  handling  of  the  staples  of  the  country. 
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Between  the  approachiDg  ends  of  tlie  two  warehouses  is  a  space 
of  150  feet.  On  the  elevated  railroad  side  of  this  and  Dear  mid- 
way, is  a  handsome  three-story 
office  building  with  high  man- 
sard roof  surmounted  by  an 
ornate  cupola.  The  first  story 
on  the  wharf  level  is  fitted  up  for 
offices  and  occupied  by  grain 
shipping  firms.  In  the  second 
story,  on  the  level  of  the  elevated 
railway  track,  are  aiTanged  the 
counting-rooms  of  the  company. 
The  third  story  is  provided  with 
sleeping  apartments  and  conven- 
iences for  the  resident  manf^er, 
while  the  attic  contains  capacious 
water  supply  tanks.  Additional 
buildings,  including  a  hotel  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  large 
staff  of  weighers,  clerks,  shipping 
agents,  and  others  have  been  built 
following  the  completion  of  the 
warehouses  and  to  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  growing  business. 

The  power  for  driving  the  grain 
cleaning  and  grading  machinery, 
the  sack  elevators  and  carriers, 
the  fire  pump  and  other  machin- 
ery is  furnished  by  a  100  horse- 
power O'Neil  cut-off  engine  and 
horizontal  tubular  boiler,  and  is 
carried  by  a  line  of  shafting 
under  the  main  floor,  through  the 
grading  house,  across  the  west- 
ern end  of  warehouse  No,  2  to  the 
water-side,  where  it  is  further 
employed  to  operate  a  swinging 
crane  for  discharging  ballast  and 
a  series  of  "  gipsies  "  or  small,  vertical  windlasses,  set  at  distances 
of  two  or  three  hundred  feet  apart  between  the  tracks  of  the  ele- 
vated railway,  and  around  which  a  turn  of  rope  can  be  thrown  as 
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they  revolve,  to  draw  loaded  freight  cars  to  any  desired  point, 
when  there  is  no  locomotive  at  hand,  to  haul  ships  into  the  dock, 
change  their  berths,  and  perform  other  pulling  service. 

The  grading-house  is  provided  with  the  best  and  most  improved 
grain  cleaning  and  grading  machinery  and  has  a  capacity  of  600 
sacks  per  hour,  or  8U0  tons  in  24  hours. 

Lines  of  6",  5'',  and  4''  iron  water-pipes  extend  from  the  steam 
pump  in  the  engine-room  the  entire  length  of  the  warehouses  and 
dock  range  ;  these  are  furnished  with  33  hose  connections,  at  dis- 
tances of  about  128  feet  apart  and  on  each  side  of  the  warehouses, 
to  which  sections  of  standard  San  Francisco  Fire  Department 
hose  are  attached  ready  for  use.  An  auxiliary  fire-engine  pump 
and  boiler  for  rapid  steam  generation  are  located  and  arranged 
for  quick  use  in  case  steam  is  not  "  up  "  in  the  larger  boiler. 

A  cross  sectional  view  of  warehouse  No.  2,  cut  tlirough  the  end 
near  the  space  between  the  two  where  the  motive  machinery  is 
placed,  is  given  in  Fig.  21G,  showing,  in  a  general  way,  and  with- 
out much  regard  to  exactness  of  dimension  or  fullness  of  detail, 
the  mechanical  appliances  for  elevating  the  bags  of  grain  to  a 
higher  level  and  for  conveying  them  back  and  forth  and  across  the 
warehouse.  The  relative  positions  of  ships  at  wharf  and  the 
cars  upon  tlie  elevated  railway  are  plainly  seen. 

The  elevators,  of  which  there  are  seven,  are  located  at  nearly 
equal  distances  along  the  line  of  the  main  convejer  D.  They 
consist  preferably  of  broad  heavy  belts  to  which  steel  brackets  or 
rests  are  riveted  in  cross  lines  of  3  each,  each  set  properly  dis- 
tanced to  give  time  for  hands  to  place  the  bags  upon  them,  as  also 
to  enable  bags  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  one  another  in  transit 
from  the  elevator  to  the  conveyer.  The  upper  pulley  J?,  carrying 
the  elevator  belt,  is  secured  upon  a  shaft  which  is  driven  by  the 
main  line  of  shafting  through  counter-shafts  and  bevel-geai-s.  The 
lower  elevator  pulley  K'  is  carried  in  a  tightener  slide  beneath 
the  table  T,  upon  which  the  bags  are  placed,  ready  to  be  slid 
onto  the  rests  of  the  elevator  belt  over  a  grating  in  the  table-top, 
through  the  slits  of  which  the  rests  pass  in  their  upward  flight. 
The  carrying  capacity  of  these  elevators  is  20  sacks  per  minute* 

The  conveyer  1)  is  an  endless  double  chain  of  iron  Unks  embrac- 
ing steel  axles,  with  a  flanged  wheel  running  loosely  upon  each 
end  of  each  ;  the  links  are  connected  crosswise  by  strips  of  wood 
securely  bolted,  three  to  each  pair  of  links.  Upon  these  strips  of 
wood  the  bags  are  delivered  lengthwise  at  D  by  the  elevator  E. 
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Coutinued  double  tracks,  composed  of  light  iron  bars,  "  edge 
laid  "  upon  wooden  stringers,  extend  above  and  below  the  roof  tie- 
beams  nearly  from  end  to  end  of  warehouse.  The  conveyer  is 
capable  of  being  driven  in  either  direction  at  a  speed  of  165  feet 
per  minute,  by  proper  open  and  crossed  belts  upon  counter-shaft 
pulleys ;  spur-gears  being  employed  to  overcome  the  great  re- 
sistance of  so  long  a  linkage  laden  with  weight  of  many  bags  of 
grain  at  once. 

The  belts  run  on  large  pulleys  at  high  speed  on  a  level  with  the 
tie-beams  and  within  command  of  hands  at  warehouse  floor  by 
convenient  strap  shifters. 

The  cross  conveyers,  of  which  there  are  four;  run  from  the  main 
conveyer  to  points  over  the  elevated  railway,  delivering  the  bags 
to  a  height  about  level  with  the  top  of  a  car  body.  The\'  are  run 
at  a  speed  of  220  feet  per  minute,  and  are  composed  of  heavy 
belts  with  cross  strips  of  wood,  the  ends  projecting  beyond  the 
edges  of  the  belt  and  resting  upon  and  are  guided  by  ways  framed 
to  and  supported  by  the  building.  Tlie  return  fold  of  the  belt  is 
allowed  to  sag  freely,  and  by  its  own  weight  produces  suflScient 
grip  upon  the  5-foot  driving  pulley  C,  which  is  located  beneath 
the  main  conveyer  so  as  to  receive  bags  therefrom  and  send  them 
across  the  warehouse  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  7^  over^the  belt- 
returning  pulley  C\  This  pulley  is  carried  on  adjustable  bearings 
in  a  frame-work  supported  upon  the  floor  of  the  elevated  railway. 

The  gravity  transfer  of  the  bags  is  conducted  on  inclined  chutes, 
on  which,  when  worn  smooth  by  use,  and  having  guiding  strips 
on  each  edge,  the  bags  are  found  to  nin  on  a  descent  of  about  one 
in  four. 

These  chutes  are  portable  and  adjustable  every  way,  and  are 
shown  in  some  of  the  positions  in  which  they  are  used.  Nos.  1 
and  2  extend  from  car  door  to  table  T,  where  the  bags  are  placed 
in  succession  against,  and  to  be  taken  by,  the  up-going  belt  of  the 
elevator.  Nos.  3,  4,  5,  and  6  are  placed  to  right  and  left  from  the 
conveyer  to  any  stack,  S.  No.  7  is  fixed  in  position  between  the 
main  conveyer  and  the  cross  conveyer,  and  Nos.  8  and  9  conduct 
the  bags  into  the  hold  of  a  ship  from  the  pulley  C  of  the  cross 
conveyer. 

The  discharge  of  the  bags  from  the  main  conveyer  at  any  de- 
sired point  is  effected  by  a  smooth-faced  board  placed  upon  edge 
close  over  and  at  an  acute  angle  with  the  line  of  the  conveyer. 
The  head  end  is  firmly  secured,  and  the  tail  end  rests  loosely  in  a 
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vertical  slit.  This  arrangement,  simple  as  a  railway  switch,  acts 
as  well  in  practice.  It  yields  to  the  bags  at  first  contact,  and  then 
straightens  out  automatically  with  the  persistence  of  a  spring, 
throwing  the  bags  from  the  conveyer  "  end  on,"  to  finish  their 
journey  down  the  chutes,  thus  illustrating  the  ease  with  which 
movement  is  inade  after  motion  begins,  when  the  difficulty  of 
"  starting  "  friction  is  overcome. 

Bags  of  grain  can  be  brought  from  any  part  of  the  warehouse 
to  be  cleaned  and  gi'aded,  if  necessary,  and  returned  to  be  re- 
stacked  after  this  process  has  been  completed ;  they  may  be  sent 
from  either  end  to  the  other  extreme  end,  taken  over  the  distant 
cross -conveyer  and  put  into  car  or  ship,  or  they  may  be  sent  from 
the  middle  of  the  warehouse  to  either  end. 

This  machinery  will  deposit  bags  of  grain  into  hold  of  ship  as 
fast  as  they  can  be  taken  from  stacks,  and  weighed  and  trucked 
over  the  warehouse  floor  to  the  nearest  elevator. 

The  number  of  bags  that  can  be  gotten  out  of  a  car,  slid  down 
the  chutes,  and  delivered  upon  the  conveyer  by  one  elevator  in 
one  hour  is  about  1,200. 

The  main  conveyer  has  a  longitudinal  movement  in  either  direc- 
tion throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  warehouse  connecting 
with  four  conveyers  moving  transversely  toward  car  or  ship,  and 
provided  with  seven  elevators  extending  from  floor  to  the  tie-beams 
of  the  roof,  equally  spaced  along  the  main  line  of  transfer.  When 
these  are  taken  in  connection  with  the  elevated  railway,  upon  any 
part  of  which  cars  can  be  placed,  with  the  wharf  extending  the 
whole  length  of  the  warehouse  where  ships  can  lie  in  berth,  and 
the  facility  with  which  numerous  chutes  can  be  placed  in  de- 
scending lines  from  any  chosen*  number  of  elevated  points,  it 
can  be  readily  seen  that  the  whole  area  of  the  warehouse  floor, 
the  entire  lines  of  wharf  and  railway,  are  within  easy  reach. 
Finally,  it  may  be  added,  that  to  any  point  desired  on  these  a 
continual  stream  of  bags  of  grain  can  be  automatically  sent  and 
delivered. 

At  present  this  system  of  handling  bags  of  grain  is  confined  to 
warehouse  No.  2,  but  a  similar  plant  can  be  extended  throughont 
the  entire  area  of  warehouse  No.  1,  by  carrying  the  conveyer  and 
shaft  lines  for  driving  the  elevators  across  the  intermediate  space 
between  the  two  under  a  covered  way  and  over  a  supported  frame- 
work at  even  height  of  present  conveyer  and  in  same  line  there- 
with. 
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The  following  statement  will  show  the  tonnage  of  grain  handled 
at  Nevada  Dock,  Port  Costa,  from  June  1st,  1884,  to  June  1st, 
1885 : 


Flags  of  Vessels  Loaded. 


American 

British 

Germen 

Norwegian 

Dutch 

Italian 

French 

Total  number 


Namber. 


55 

96 

5 

1 

J 


161 


Total  quantity  of  grain  in  warehouses  on  storage  at  any  one 
time  during  the  year,  78,000  tons. 

Total  quantity  of  grain  put  on  board  of  vessels  out  of  cars,  craft, 
and  warehouses  for  the  year,  327,688  tons. 

These  warehouses  were  erected  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Ira  Bishop,  who  also  invented  and  patented  the  bag-handling 
machinery,  which  was  planned  and  made  at  the  shops  of  the  San 
Francisco  Tool  Company,  at  the  time  under  the  management  and 
superintendence  of  Mr.  John  Richards. 

The  engines,  boilers,  and  main  lines  of  shafting  were  made  and 
erected  by  the  Union  Iron  Works. 

It  is  an  agreeable  task  to  write  of  things  seen  in  a  land,  the 
visiting  of  which  was  a  delight,  the  leaving  of  which  was  a  regret, 
and  the  retrospect  of  which  is  more  than  a  remembrance.  When 
so  many  substantial  evidences  are  seen,  as  now,  of  prosperity  in 
agriculture,  in  manufactures,  and  in  commerce,  we  may  lament  the 
waste  of  work  and  life  in  the  rage  for  getting  grains  of  gold,  but 
we  can  feel  glad  that  this  has  given  away  to  the  more  peaceful 
and  profitable  pursuit  of  raising  golden  grain.  No  longer  does 
glittering  promise  alone  tempt  the  fortune-seeker  from  eastern 
homes  and  occupation.  The  insignificant  nugget  which  first  met 
the  eyes  of  James  Marshall  in  the  saw-mill-race  at  Sacramento, 
fancy  may  form  into  the  first  link  of  a  golden  chain  which  now 
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represents  §1,500,000,000  of  the  world's  wealth  of  precious  metal. 
Vast  as  is  this  sum,  it  is  trivial  when  compared  with  the  value  of 
the  yield  of  the  soil,  and  the  worth  of  this  is  not  to  be  measured 
wholly  by  the  money  wliich  it  brings  in  the  world's  market. 

DISCUSSION. 

J//'.  T,  ir.  ITufjo, — On  reading  Mr.  Cooper's  paper,  any  person 
at  all  conversant  with  the  method  of  handling  grain  on  this  side  of 
the  Itockies  must  be  struck  with  the  great  difference  between  such 
handling  and  that  described,  and  would  be  apt  to  be  critical.  But 
when  we  consider  the  difference  in  the  climate,  and  find  that  this 
climatic  difference  is  the  reason  why  we  cannot  make  use  of  such 
machines  as  are  described  in  Figs.  211,  212,  213  ;  or  why,  instead 
of  the  mammoth  elevators  to  which  we  are  accustomed,  it  is  possi- 
ble to  use,  to  advantage,  the  low  warehouses  of  Figs.  215,  216,  we 
can  see  that  a  comparison  of  the  two  systems,  so  widely  different, 
is  useless,  because  each  is  the  best  suited  to  its  particular  conditions. 
Speaking  of  the  immense  wheat-fields  of  Minnesota  and  Dakota, 
the  home  of  the  "  Hard  "  varieties  of  wheat,  it  is  not  possible  to 
bag  our  grain  at  the  same  time  it  is  cut.  It  must  be  allowed  to  dry 
for  some  davs  after  all  chance  is  cut  off  of  moisture  beinff  trans- 
mitted  from  the  root  to  the  l)erry.  A  period  of  dry  weather  is 
not  sufficient ;  the  drying  process  must  take  place  after  the  grain  is 
cut.  After  being  threshed  the  grain  is  hauled,  generally  in  bags 
(but  hopper  wagons  are  coming  more  and  more  into  use),  to  the 
grain  market,  and  stored  in  small  elevators  of  from  10,000  to  40,000 
bushels  capacity.  These  elevators  are  an  adjunct  to  almost  every 
village  on  a  line  of  railroad,  the  grain  being  stored  in  bulk  by 
grade,  but  sometimes  in  s])ecial  bins.  From  these  small  elevators 
the  grain  is  shipped  in  bulk  in  cars  to  Duluth,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis, etc.,  where  it  is  again  stored  in  bulk  by  grades,  or  in  special 
bins,  where  it  may  remain,  if  in  good  condition  when  received,  for 
years.  Some  two-year-old  ^*  No.  1  Hard"  handled  in  Duluth  this 
spring  was  adjudged  by  State  and  private  inspectors  to  bo  in.  per- 
fect condition,  and  worth  more  than  that  of  a  more  recent  crop  of 
the  same  grade.  Owing  to  our  intensely  cold  winters  and  general 
cool  weather,  even  in  the  hottest  days,  a  loaded  elevator  is  a  pleasant 
refrigerator,  and  as  late  as  in  August  it  is  a  painfully  cold  job  to 
be  obli<red  to  work  in  a  bin  of  wheat  which  has  not  been  di8tnrl)ed 
since  the  winter. 
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Now  let  us  trace  a  cargo  of,  say,  90,000  bushels  on  the  steam- 
ship Onoko  (which  cargo  has  been  weighed  up  in  one  hour  and 
twenty-eight  minutes,  and  the  vessel  completely  loaded  in  two 
hours  and  five  minutes),  which  in  100  hours  after  leaving  Duluth 
is  being  unloaded  into  an  elevator  at  Buffalo,  whence  it  is  shipped 
by  railroad  or  by  canal-boats  to  New  Yoi'k.  The  canal-boats  carry 
about  8,000  bushels,  and  are  propelled  by  either  steam  or  animal 
power.  At  New  York  it  is  again  stored  previous  to  shipment, 
always,  up  to  this  time,  in  bulk.  From  the  Atlantic  ports  some 
grain  is  shipped  in  bulk,  but  the  larger  amount  is  bagged  previous 
to  shipment.  Some  of  this  grain  may  go  to  Montreal  via  Welland 
Canal,  stopping  at  Kingston,  Out.,  for  lightening  to  river  draft. 
What  reaches  Montreal  on  the  propellers  is  very  often  elevated,  by 
means  of  a  floating  elevator  which  is  placed  between  the  ocean 
vessel  and  lake  craft,  or  the  floating  elevator  has  a  bagging  attach- 
ment. The  grain  being  elevated  by  the  floating  elevator  out  of  the 
hold  of  our  lake  steamer  drops  into  the  bagging  hopper,  is  bagged, 
and  skidded  into  the  hold  of  the  ocean  vessel.  Oftentimes  the 
wheat  is  going  into  the  vessel  on  one  side  while  the  process  of  un- 
loading is  going  on  from  the  other  onto  the  dock. 

In  the  elevator  system  described  by  Mr.  Cooper,  one  thing  is  very 
noticeable — the  small  amount  of  power  provided,  a  100  horse-power 
engine  being  sufticieut.  The  paper  says  the  total  quantity  of  grain 
in  warehouses,  at  the  place  mentioned,  at  anyone  time  is  2,600,000 
bushels,  and  presuming  that  the  100  horse-power  engine  supplies 
power  for  that  amount  of  storage  capacity  it  is  a  remarkably  small 
showing.  If  it  were  for  one  of  our  elevators  of  that  capacity  an. 
engine  capable  of  developing  from  500  to  1,000  indicated  hoi*se- 
power  would  be  necessary. 

But  the  most  interesting  portion  of  this  interesting  paper  to  me 
is  the  description  of  conveyers  for  conveying  grain  in  bags  wher- 
ever needed.  In  a  paper  read  before  this  Society  at  the  Atlantic  City 
meeting,  on  "  Belts  as  Grain  Conveyers,"  I  described  the  Duluth 
system  of  conveying  grain  in  bulk,  by  means  of  belt  conveyers, 
necessitating  an  1,800  feet  belt  in  some  cases.  The  power  required  to 
drive  those  long  belts  is  a  very  difticult  matter  to  determine  with  any 
degree  of  aecuracj ,  as  so  many  disturbing  factors  step  in  to  perplex : 
the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere;  the  temperature;  the  lubrica- 
tion of  the  hundreds  of  bearings  ;  the  tightness  of  the  belt  and  the 
amount  of  grain  on  it,  as  well  as  the  length  of  the  stream  of  wheat, 
all  make  a  combination  of  seemingly  iimumerable  possibilities  of 
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variation,  so  tliat  I  would  never  hazard  a  guess  as  to  how  much 
power  would  be  required  unless  I  could  specify  the  kind  of  weather, 
what  the  oiler  should  be  fed  upon,  and  be  able  to  control  all  the 
other  factors,  and  then  I  would  be  better  satisfied  if  I  could  measure 
it  before  committing  myself.  To  give  a  general  idea  of  the  power 
required,  the  following  data  are  given,  refemng  to  the  description 
given  in  '*  Belts  as  Grain  Conveyers"  for  further  information  in 
regard  to  the  elevatore  and  conveyers  mentioned : 

Elevator  B,  lower  conveyer,  speed  760  feet  per  mioate ;  11,000  bushels  per 
hour. 

Power  to  overcome  friction  of  engine  and  13"  shaft,  and  300  ft.  of  6''  to  4''  shaft- 
ing upstairs  in  cupola 47  I.H.P. 

Power  to  drive  conveyer  belt  light 13        " 

Power  to  drive  belt  when  above  amount  of  grain  is  on 88        ** 

Elevator  B,  upper  conveyer,  speed  775  feet  per  minute,  13,500  bushels  per 
hour. 

Power  to  overcome  friction  of  engine,  etc.,  aa  above 45  I.H.P. 

Power  to  drive  conveyer  belt  light 24       *• 

Power  to  drive  conveyer  when  above  amount  of  grain  is  on 60       ** 

Elevator  E,  lower  conveyer,  speed  720  feet  per  minute,  8,800  bushels  per  hoar. 
Power  to  overcome  friction  of  engine  and  shaft,  and  185  feet  of  6^'  to  4^'  shafting 

upstairs  in  cupola 86  I.H.P. 

Power  to  drive  conveyer  belt  light 8 

Power  to  drive  conveyer  when  above  amount  of  grain  is  on 83 


Elevator  E,  upper  conveyer,  speed  800  feet  per  minute,  8,300  bushels  per  hour. 
Power  to  overcome  friction  of  engine  and  shaft,  etc.,  as  above  for  E..  .86  I.fl.P, 

Power  to  drive  conveyer  belt  lipht 20 

Power  to  drive  conveyer  belt  when  above  amount  of  grain  is  on 52 


To  those  of  us  who  are  not  familiar  with  California  surprises,  Mr. 
Cooper's  paper  reads  almost  as  a  romance,  so  very  different  is  the 
method  of  handling  grain  in  the  North-west,  and  when  we  con- 
sider the  millions  of  bushels  handled  by  each  system,  each  the  out- 
growth of  necessity,  we  have  another  instance  of  the  greatness  of 
this  nation,  where  such  great  diversities  of  practice  are  demanded 
by  natural  requirements,  and  all  under  the  one  flag. 

M?\  Henry  It,  Towne, — Those  acquainted  only  with  New  Eng- 
land methods  would  find  it  difficult  perhaps  to  credit  the  statement, 
that  this  paper  illustrates  a  harvesting  apparatus  which  requires  at 
times  from  fifteen  to  thirty  head  of  cattle  to  draw  it,  cuts  a  swath 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  feet  in  width,  mows  the  grain  down,  threshes 
it,  winnows  it,  puts  it  into  bags  and  delivers  the  bags  on  one  side. 
Such  things  can,  of  course,  only  be  used  on  fields  which  are 
measured,  as  the  author  says,  "  by  the  rising  and  8etting.of  the  snn." 
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CCXIX. 

THE  RELATIVE  VALUE  OF  WATER  GAS  AND  GAS 
FROM  THE  SIEMENS  PRODUCER,  FOR  MELTING 
IN  THE  OPEN^HEARTH  FURNACE. 

BY  FBSDERICK  W.   TAYLOR,  NICETOWN,  PHILA.,  PENN. 

Since  1876  a  large  number  of  articles  have  been  published  in 
pamphlets,  in  the  manufacturing  and  scientific  journals,  and  in  the 
proceedings  of  engineering  societies,  setting  forth  the  advantages 
of  water  gas  for  heating  purposes.  Almost  any  engineer,  after 
reading  these  papers,  unless  he  himself  carefully  examined  all  the 
calculations,  would  conclude  that  water  gas  was  quite  as  economical 
for  all  heating  purposes,  such  as  the  generation  of  steam,  house 
warming  and  cooking,  etc.,  as  coal  used  in  "direct  firing,"  and  that 
it  was  far  more  economical  than  any  other  gas  used  for  heating 
purposes.  One  pamphlet,  which  has  had  a  wide  circulation,  after 
using  data  which  the  writer  believes  to  be  erroneous  in  determining 
the  calorific  effect  of  water  and  Siemens'  gases,  and  the  amount  of 
gas  produced  per  pound  of  coal  burned  in  the  producer,  states  as  a 
conclusion,  that,  the  cost  of  a  given  quantity  of  heat  obtained  from 
the  Siemens  gas  is  to  tliat  of  the  same  quantity  obtained  from  the 
Strong  gas  (water  gas)  in  the  proportion  of  2.5  to  1. 

Some  time  since  the  management  of  the  Midvale  Steel  Co.,  with 
wliich  the  writer  is  connected,  contemplated  an  addition  to  their 
open-hearth  furuaco  plant,  and  it  was  in  determining  what  sort 
of  gas  it  would  be  advisable  to  use  in  such  furnaces  that  he  had 
occasion  to  read  as  much  literature  on  water  gas  as  he  could  find, 
and  make  the  calculations,  of  which  the  results  ai*e  given  beneath. 
As  his  conclusions,  after  having  made  his  own  calculations,  differ 
very  materially  from  those  which  he  had  formed  after  reading  the 
water-gas  articles,  they  are  here  presented,  as  they  may  be  of  inter- 
est to  some  of  the  members  of  the  Society, 

The  writer  in  this  paper  has  confined  himself,  first,  to  estimating 
the  cost  of  a  given  number  of  heat  units  produced  by  the  combus- 
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tion  of  water  gas,  as  compared  witli  that  of  the  same  number  of 
heat  units  produced  by  the  combustion  of  Siemens'  gas,  giving  inci- 
dentally as  a  matter  of  interest  the  results  of  some  calculations 
about  Pennsylvania  natural  gas,  pure  marsh  gas,  pure  carbonic 
oxide  gas,  and  pure  hydrogen  gas.  In  determining  the  above  cost, 
he  has  entirely  left  out  of  consideration  the  labor  used  in  makinor 
the  gas,  and  the  interest  on  plant,  etc.,  obtaining  merely  the  cost 
of  the  combustibles  used  in  generating  a  sufficient  amount  of  either 
gas  to  produce  a  giyen  number  of  heat  units. 

Second,  to  determining  the  theoretical  flame  temperatures  ob- 
tained in  the  open-hearth  furnaces  by  the  combustion  of  water  and 
Siemens'  gases. 

Appended  to  tins  paper  will  be  found  a  table  giving  a  summary 
of  the  results  of  some  calculations  on  the  heating  properties  of  sev- 
eral kinds  of  gases.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  sample  of  natural 
gas  is  of  considerably  better  quality  than  the  average  Pennsylvania 
natural  gas  ;  also  that  the  samples  of  water  gas  taken  had  passed 
through  the  purifier,  and  tliat  it  was  of  better  quality  than  would 
probably  be  obtained  for  lieating  purposes. 

The  flame  temperatures  recorded  in  the  table  would,  of  course, 
never  be  attained  in  practice,  as  the  gases  would  have  reached  their 
points  of  dissociation  before  arriving  at  so  high  a  heat.  These  fig- 
ures are,  therefore,  only  useful  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

In  calculating  the  quantity  of  heat  developed  by  the  various 
gases,  the  writer  lias  used  the  valuable  tables  compiled  by  Mr.  Mag- 
nus Troilius,  and  published  in  "Notes  on  the  Chemistry  of  Iron." 
Thoy  are  based  on  the  experiments  of  Messrs.  Favre  &  Silberman. 

By  reference  to  the  appended  summary,  it  will  be  seen  that  in 
every  respect  the  water  gas  is  superior  in  quality  to  the  Siemens 
gas,  develoi)ing  2G88  heat  units  per  cubic  meter,  or  802  B.t-  u.  per 
cubic  foot  of  gas,  as  against  1123,  or  126  B.  t.  u.  per  cubic  foot, 
yielded  by  the  Siemens  gas,  and  giving  a  theoretical  flame  tempera- 
ture of  27C)4:  degrees  C.  (5007°  F.)  against  1800  degrees  C.  (3272^  F.) 
Siemens.  So  that  were  the  question  of  whether  to  use  Siemens'  or 
water  gas  to  be  de(^ided  by  these  figures,  there  would  be  no  donbt 
as  to  the  answer.  By  reference,  however,  to  the  relative  cost  of 
the  two  gases  given  further  on  in  the  table,  it  becomes  doubtful 
whether  the  advantages  obtained  from  the  superior  quality  of  the 
water  gas  are  not  nuich  more  than  counterbalanced  by  its  excessive 
cost.  In  estimating  the  cost  of  the  Siemens  gas,  the  writer  has 
taken  the  gas  made  at  the  producers  in  use  at  the  Midvale  Steel  Co. 
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as  an  average  sample.  These  producers  are  not  of  the  most  im- 
proved style,  having  been  built  before  1871,  so  that  the  gas  which 
is  taken  here  as  the  basis  of  our  calculations  is  by  no  means  of  the 
very  best  quality. 

The  analysis  given  beneath  is  selected  as  being  about  the  average 
of  a  large  number  of  analyses  made  by  Mr.  Troilius  of  samples  of 
gas  taken  from  the  above  producers.     It  is  as  follows : 

CO3  =  1.5  vol. 
CO  =23.6  vol. 
H  =  6.0  vol. 
CH4=  3  vol. 
N     =  66.9  vol. 

The  data  used  in  estimating  the  cost  of  the  gas  are  as  follows : 
One  ton  (2,000  lbs.)  of  Pennsylvania  screened  slack  (bituminous  coal, 
which  the  Midvale  Steel  Co.  have  found,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
economical  to  use  for  gas  making)  costs  them  delivered  at  their 
producers  $2.90.  The  ash  and  coke  produced  (which  were  weighed 
for  several  months)  are  together  14.4:  per  cent,  of  the  coal  charged 
in  the  producer.  The  tar  and  soot  deposited  in  passage- ways  lead- 
ing to  the  furnace  also  determined  by  weight  are  .92  per  cent.,  and 
it  is  assumed  that  one  per  cent,  of  the  gas  made  leaks  out.  From 
the  above  data  it  is  found  that  one  lb.  of  coal  will  produce  83.04053 
cubic  feet  of  gas.  This  is  readily  calculated  in  the  Siemens  pro- 
ducers, as  the  gas  analysis  shows  the  proportion  of  combustible 
present  in  the  gas,  and  none  of  the  gas,  except  that  which  makes 
the  .92  per  cent,  of  tar  and  soot  mentioned  above,  goes  to  waste 
before  reaching  the  place  in  which  it  is  burned.  One  cubic  foot 
of  Siemens  gas  develops  126.288  heat  units  (lb.  Fahrenheit),  so 
that  one  dollar  spent  on  coal  will  pay  for  689.64  lbs.,  which  will 
yield  in  burning  7,228,834  heat  units  (lb.  Fahi-enheit). 

The  cost  of  water  gas  cannot  be  so  readily  obtained,  as  the  analy- 
sis of  the  gas  does  not  afford  the  means  of  calculating  the  coal  re- 
quired to  produce  it.  During  that  part  of  the  process  of  making 
water  gas  in  which  the  air  is  blown  through  the  coals,  the  products 
of  combustion  either  pass  to  waste,  or,  in  the  most  improved 
plants,  yield  a  part  of  their  heat  to  a  regenerating  chamber  of  some 
description.  No  calculation  can  of  course  determine  the  amount  of 
heat  which  actually  goes  to  waste  under  these  circumstances. 

After  carefully  sifting  all  of  the  articles  on  water  gas  which  he 
has  been  able  to  obtain,  and  having  seen  the  several  types  of  water- 
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gas  furnaces  in  operation,  the  writer  lias  come  to  the  following  gen- 
eral conclusions: 

1st.  That  water-gas  producers  of  the  modified  "Strong"  type  are 
to  be  preferred  to  other  types  for  making  gas  to  be  used  for  heat- 
ing pnr|X;scs,  since  in  the  former  the  products  of  combastion 
formed  while  air  is  being  blown  through  the  coal,  as  well  as  the 
hot-water  gas  itself,  yield  part  of  their  heat  to  regenerating  cham- 
bers through  which  the  steam  and  air  afterward  pass  on  their  way 
to  the  hot  coals,  while  with  other  types  of  producers  a  part  of  this 
heat  at  least  goes  entirely  to  waste. 

2d.  That  although  in  some  cases  the  heat  contained  in  the  waste 
gases  above  referred  to,  might  be  used  in  generating  steam  or  for 
some  other  useful  purpose,  the  large  part  of  the  water-gas  prodn* 
cers  would  be  so  situated  as  to  make  it  impracticable  to  do  sa 

3d.  Tliat  it  is  necessary,  in  order  successfully  to  use  a  fuel  in  any 
water-gas  producers  which  have  yet  been  constructed,  that  it  be 
broken  into  lumps  certainly  not  finer  than  egg  coal;  that  it  be  of 
such  a  quality  that  when  subjected  to  a  high  heat  it  will  neither 
decrepitate  nor  cake,  and  that  it  be  entirely  free  from  dust. 

4t]i.  That  about  50,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  can  be  made  from 
2,240  lbs.  of  anthracite  coal  (this  includes  also  the  coal  used  in 
generating  steam  to  be  used  at  the  producers). 

The  only  fuels  available  at  Philadelphia  for  making  water  gas, 
which  the  writer  knows  of,  are  anthracite  coal  and  coke.  The  cost 
of  the  latter  places  it  be3'ond  consideration.  Anthracite  egg  coal 
would  cost  delivered  at  the  works  of  the  Midvale  Steel  Co.,  $3.90 
per  ton  (of  2,000  lbs.).  One  lb.  of  this  coal  will  produce  22.82143 
cubic  feet  of  water  gas,  which  will  yield  in  burning  7147.509  heat 
units.  In  obtaining  this  figure  the  writer  has  assumed  that  water 
gas  ])ro(luced  from  the  above  coal  will  be  of  the  same  quality  as 
that  recorded  in  the  table  appended  to  this  paper.  It  would,  of 
course,  not  be  as  good  as  the  Lowe  gas  which  had  been  freed  from 
carbonic  acid  by  passing  through  the  purifier.  From  the  abovo 
data  we  find  that  i^l.OO  spent  on  coal  will  pay  for  513  lbs.,  which 
will  yield  in  burning  3,G6(),672  heat  units.  Using  these  figures  to 
compare  the  commercial  value  of  Siemens'  and  water  gas  at  Phila- 
delphia, we  find  that  ^1.00  spent  for  coal  for  the  Siemens  producer 
will  pay  for  as  many  heat  units  as  §1.07  spent  for  coal  to  be  nsed 
in  the  water-gas  producers.  If  a  suitable  quality  of  anthracite  coal 
could  be  bought  for  the  same  price  per  ton  as  bituminous  coal,  then 
§1.00  spent  for  coal  for  the  Siemens  producer  would  pay  for  as 
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many  heat  units  as  $1.46  spent  for  coal  to  be  used  in  the  water-gas 
producers. 

Even  supposing  that  with  a  mixture  of  an  inferior  coal  consist- 
ing of  i  dust  and  f  egg  anthracite  costing  at  Philadelphia  $3.20  per 
ton,  we  could  make  70,000  cubic  feet  of  water  gas  (which  the 
writer  believes  to  be  the  largest  estimate  offered  by  any  of  the 
writers  on  water  gas),  we  should  then  be  able  to  make  as  many 
heat  units  from  $1.00  worth  of  coal  burned  in  the  Siemens  pro- 
ducers, as  we  could  from  $1.15  worth  of  coal  burned  in  the  water- 
gas  producers. 

The  temperature,  however,  at  which  the  two  gases  bum  in  the 
open-hearth  furnace  cannot  be  left  out  of  consideration.  In  open- 
hearth  furnaces  the  incoming  gas  and  air  are  not  unfrequently 
Iieated  to  a  temperature  which  will  melt  cast  iron.  Assuming  this 
to  be  1,670°  C,  we  find  that  while  Siemens'  gas  bums  in  the  open 
hearth  (after  both  the  gas  and  the  air  have  been  heated  so  as  to 
enter  the  furnace  at  a  temperature  of  1,670°  C.)  at  a  theoretical 
flame  temperature  of  3,668°  C. ;  water  gas  burned  in  a  furnace  in 
which  the  air  is  pre-heatcd  to  1,670°  C.  (the  gas  being  admitted  at 
the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere),  will  bum  with  a  theoretical 
flame  temperature  of  4,271°  C.  This  makes  it  possible  to  construct 
an  open-hearth  furnace  with  smaller  regenerator  chambers,  if  water 
gas  is  used  instead  of  Siemens'  gas. 

It  is  possible  tliat  the  higlier  flame  temperature  of  the  water  gas 
might  enable  us  to  melt  steel  with  the  use  of  fewer  heat  units  than 
are  required  with  the  Siemens  gas.  It  is  also  possible  that  using 
the  same  number  of  heat  units  combined  with  the  high  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  gas,  we  would  be  able  to  melt  more  rapidly  with 
water  than  with  Siemens'  gas;  but  it  seems  scarcely  probable  that 
the  increased  efiiciency  of  the  water  gas  would  overcome  the  dif- 
ference of  97  per  cent,  in  cost  for  a  given  quantity  of  heat  in  favor 
of  the  Siemens  gas. 

There  still  remains  to  be  considered  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
the  Siemens  and  water-gas  plants,  and  the  price  of  the  labor  in- 
volved in  using  the  two  systems.  In  view  of  the  greater  simplicity 
in  all  respects  of  the  Siemens  plant,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Sie- 
mens system  would  again  have  the  advantage  here. 

The  following  are  the  conditions  under  which  it  might  be  ad- 
visable to  use  water  gas  in  an  open-hearth  furnace: 

The  fuel  must  be  such  that  it  will  neither  decrepitate  nor  cake 
when  subjected  to  a  high  heat;  it  must  be  broken  into  lumps  not 
43 
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finer  than  egg  coal,  and  the 
same  amount  of  carbon  (or  its 
equivalent)  as  is  contained  in 
one  ton  of  the  best  anthracite 
coal,  must  not  cost  more  than 
70  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of 
good  bituminous  coal.  This 
would  enable  us,  as  far  as  the 
cost  of  the  fuel  is  concerned, 
to  make  heating  gas  as  cheap- 
ly by  the  water  gas  as  by  the 
Siemens  process.  Such  a  fuel 
as  the  above  might  be  the 
refuse  coke  from  puddling 
furnaces  or  from  retort  gas 
works.  Prof.  Egleston,  of 
Columbia  College,  informed 
the  writer  of  the  successful 
operation  of  a  water-gas  plant 
which  he  had  seen  at  Essen 
(not  in  Krupp's  works),  in 
which  tliey  used  refuse  pud- 
dling furnace  coke.  This,  the 
writer  believes,  is  the  only 
case  in  whicli  water  gas  has 
been  commercially  successful 
for  heating  purposes  abroad. 

After  all,  the  question  still 
remains,  as  to  whether  any 
fuel,  which  is  suitable  for 
making  water  gas,  cannot  be 
made  to  yield  more  heat  units 
by  being  turned  into  Siemens' 
gas. 

I  would  call  attention  to 
two  facts  which  have  come 
under  my  observaticm  since 
preparing  the  foregoing.* 

*  Contributed  in  MS.  at  the  meet- 
ing at  which  the  printed  paper  was 
read. 
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A  few  weeks  since  the  Midvale  Steel  Company  began  the  use  of 
gas  made  from  Phillips'  producers  in  the  open-hearth  fnmace. 
This  gas  has  many  points  of  resemblance  to  the  water  gas.  It  is 
made  from  hard  coal  by  forcing  air  through  the  bed  of  hot  coal  with 
a  steam  blast,  and  if  it  did  not  contain  the  nitrogen  from  the  air,  it 
would  have  a  chemical  composition  very  closely  resembling  that  ot 
water  gas. 

Analyses  of  a  number  of  samples,  taken  just  before  the  gas  en- 
tered the  furnace,  showed  it  to  have  a  higher  calorific  power  than 
the  Siemens  gas  made  fro!n  soft  coal  in  producers  adjoining  it. 
But  in  spite  of  this,  the  amount  of  coal  used  per  pound  of  steel 
melted  was  very  high,  running  sometimes  as  high  as  one  pound 
of  coal  per  pound  of  steel,  and  the  furnace  worked  very  slowly. 
Thinking  that  the  trouble  might  lie  with  the  furnace,  we  changed  to 
the  use  of  Siemens'  gas  made  in  our  older  producers,  and  obtained 
satisfactory  results.  We  then  returned  to  the  use  of  the  Phillips 
gas,  and  studied  more  carefully  into  the  causes  for  its  unsatisfac- 
tory working.     We  believe  that  there  have  been  two  of  them. 

First.  The  gas  burned  with  an  almost  colorless  flame,  so  that  it 
was  exceedingly  diflicult  to  judge  when  the  proper  mixture  of  air 
and  gas  had  been  attained.  Doubtless  at  times  a  great  excess  of 
gas  went  through  the  furnace,  while  at  others  an  excess  of  air  was 
used. 

After  having  analyzed  the  waste  products  of  the  fnmace,  and 
learned  better  how  to  regulate  the  supply  of  gas  and  air,  there  still 
remained  the  second  objection,  which  we  have  not  succeeded  in 
overcoming.  This  is,  that  the  gas  burns  with  a  short  flame.  The 
combustion  is  very  rapid  and  intense  for  a  short  distance  beyond 
the  i)oint  at  which  the  air  and  gas  meet,  so  that  the  brickwork  is 
there  heated  nearly  to  the  melting  point,  while  the  other  end 
of  the  furnace  is  comparatively  cool. 

The  Siemens  gas,  although  not  burning  with  as  high  a  flame- 
temperature,  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  marsh  gas  and  car- 
bon, mechanically  held  in  suspension,  which  causes  it  to  bum  with 
a  luminous  and  a  long  flame.  The  luminous  flame  enables  the 
melter  to  regulate  the  relative  quantities  of  air  and  gas  used  with 
great  nicety,  while  the  long  flame  renders  the  heat  throughout  the 
furnace  more  uniform.  We  are  now  using  a  mixture  of  Siemens' 
and  Phillips'  gases  in  the  furnace  with  economy,  and  without  in- 
jury to  the  furnace. 

It  would  seem  that  the  experience  which  we  have  had  with  Phil- 
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lips'  gas  would  be  repeated  in  the  use  of  water  gas  in  an  open- 
hearth  furnace  of  ordinary  construction,  and  that  the  objections 
would  be  even  increased.  It  might,  however,  be  possible  to  con- 
struct a  furnace  in  which  the  air  and  gas  could  be  projected  with 
force  upon  the  bath  of  hot  metal,  and  in  that  way  save  the  roof 
and  entrance  to  the  ports  from  damage. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Wm.  Kent, — There  is  one  method  of  calculating  the  relative 
efficiencies  of  the  two  gases,  which  I  think  Mr.  Taylor  might  look 
up  with  advantage.  It  is  that  the  eflSciency  would  depend  on  the 
amount  of  heat  rejected  at  the  chimney.  Suppose  we  have  a  given 
amount  of  fuel  and  convert  it  into  water  gas.  It  has  a  certain  anal- 
ysis. Convert  it  into  Siemens'  gas ;  it  has  a  certain  other  analysis. 
Take  each  of  tliese  gases  and  bum  them  thoroughly.  Bum  all  the 
carbon  into  carbonic  acid,  and  all  the  hydrogen  into  water;  make 
the  calculation  of  the  amount  of  the  resulting  gases,  and  the  amount 
of  heat  they  carry  into  the  chinmey.  I  think  a  complete  theoret- 
ical calculation  can  be  made  in  that  way  to  show  which  is  the  most 
efficient.  I  have  no  data  to  controvert  the  statements  made  in  Mr. 
Taylor's  paper,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  they  are  right. 

In  regard  to  melting  steel  in  the  greater  temperature  obtained  in 
water  gas,  I  do  not  think  we  are  able  to  obtain  a  better  result,  be- 
cause with  the  Siemens  gas  we  can  obtain  the  temperature  of  melt- 
ing fire-brick.  Any  higher  temperature  than  that  we  would  have 
to  do  without.  We  would  have  to  control  the  gas  so  that  the  tem- 
perature would  be  below  the  temperature  of  melting  fire-brick. 

Mr.  Geo,  Schuhinann, — Some  months  ago  a  paper  was  read  before 
the  Iron  Masters'  Association  of  Germany  describing  a  water-gas 
plant  at  Essen,  which  I  suppose  is  the  same  plant  which  Prof. 
Egleston  saw  in  successful  operation.  Strange  to  say,  the  author 
of  that  paper  starts  out  with  the  assertion  that  America  is  the  home 
of  water  gas,  owing  to  the  anthracite  egg  coal  being  the  fuel  best 
adapted  for  making  water  gas,  as  it  does  not  clinker  so  much  as 
the  inferior  fuel  with  which  they  have  to  content  themselves  in 
Germany,  and  now  in  the  paper  read  before  this  Society  we  are 
told  that  the  only  commercially  successful  water-gas  plant  for  heat- 
ing purposes  is  this  very  plant  at  Essen.  According  to  that  Ger- 
man paper  the  plant  there  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  over 
three  years  and,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Taylor,  they  use  puddle-furnace  coke 
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for  fuel.  Tliey  use  the  gas  for  lieating  purposes  and  for  lighting, 
but  for  the  latter  they  do  not  rely  upon  its  own  illuminating 
power,  but  they  utilize  the  high  heat  of  its  combustion  to  heat  so- 
called  niagnesian  ribbons  to  incandescence.  The  paper  also 
describes  a  plant  in  which  the  producers  are  used  alternately  as  a 
Siemens' gas  producer  and  then  as  a  water  gas  producer;  that  is, 
instead  of  burning  the  gas,  generated  during  **  warin  blowing,"  in 
the  regenerative  chambers,  it  is  led  through  dust  catchers  into 
a  receiver,  and  the  water  gas  generated  during  "steam  blowing  "  or 
"cold  blowing"  is  also  led  into  the  same  receiver,  thus  mixing 
both  gases.     An  analysis  showed  the  mixture  to  consist  of : 

CO  =  30.8  vol. 

COj  =    2.2  vol. 

H  =  11.2  vol. 

N  =  55.2  vol. 

It  is  further  claimed  that  the  same  amount  of  fuel  which  is  neces- 
sary to  generate  one  cubic  meter  of  water  gas  will  generate  five  cubic 
meters  of  the  above  gas  mixture  (Mischgas),  and  that  one  cubic 
meter  of  the  latter  will  develop  1,400  heat  units  at  a  theoret- 
ical flame  temperature  of  2,200°  C.  When  used  in  a  gas  engine 
live  cubic  meters  of  the  mixed  gases  developed  as  much  power  as 
two  cubic  meters  of  water  gas,  but  the  five  cubic  meters  of  the 
former  do  not  cost  any  more  than  one  cubic  meter  of  water  gas. 

The  reason  why  they  have  made  heating  with  water  gas  a  finan- 
cial success  may  be  because  they  use  it  for  a  different  puipose  than 
for  melting  steel  in  an  open-hearth  furnace;  they  use  it  there  for 
welding  Fox's  corrugated  boiler  flues,  and  I  believe  that  the  flame 
is  more  concentrated,  more  on  the  blow-pipe  principle,  than  in  an 
open-hearth  furnace.  A  meuiber  of  this  Society  has  made  some 
successful  experiments,  welding  sheet  iron  and  sheet  steel  with  a 
water-gas  blow-pipe.  Another  gentleman  who  has  made  many 
experiments  with  water-gas  also  told  me  that  it  costs  considerable 
more  per  heat  unit  developed  than  Siemens'  gas,  and  the  figures  he 
showed  me  come  very  close  to  the  figures  presented  by  Mr.  Taylor. 
To  my  question  :  "Why  do  you  use  it  then  1 "  he  replied  that  on 
certain  goods  it  docs  much  cleaner  work  and  also  increases  the  out- 
put of  the  furnace.  A  similar  factor  may  also  help  to  make  the 
Essen  plant  successful. 

The  paper  and  its  discussion  are  published  in  full  in  Siahl  wnd 
Emm  of  January,  188G. 
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Mr,  F,  W.  Taylo7\ — I  should  like  to  say  that  a  friend  who  has  re- 
cently returned  from  Europe,  a  Swedish  engineer,  whose  cousin  was 
engaged  in  running  this  same  water-gas  plant  at  Essen,  advised  me 
particularly  against  saying  anything  very  strongly  in  favor  of  it.  He 
said  his  cousin  had  written  him  stating  that  the  financial  success  of  it 
was  extremely  doubtful,  and  that  even  if  it  were  a  financial  success 
that  the  waste  products  used  at  Essen  are  of  such  rare  occurrence 
that  they  could  seldom  be  obtained  in  a  position  close  enough  to 
where  the  gas  would  be  wanted  to  make  it  desirable  to  use  them. 
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CC'XX. 

SUBSTITUTES  FOR  STEAM. 

BT  OEOBUE  U.   BABCOCK,  NEW  YORK  CITT. 

Having  been  called  upon  a  number  of  times  within  a  few  years 
past,  and  twice  quite  recently,  to  witness  and  report  upon  the 
working  of  engines  using  some  other  fluid  than  steam,  each  sup- 
posed, or  at  least  claimed  to  be  a  great  advance  in  economy,  over 
steam — which  claims,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  stiite,  were  wholly 
unsupported  by  the  facts — I  have  thought  it  worth  the  while  to 
give  a  brief  history  of  such  attempts,  discuss  their  possible  advan- 
tages and  their  evident  disadvantages,  and  inquire  what  can  be 
hoped  for  in  that  line. 

The  steam-engine  had  scarcely  left  the  hand  of  "Watt  and 
demonstrated  its  practical  usefulness,  before  efforts  began  to  be 
made  to  supersede  it  by  engines  driven  by  some  other  fluid,  hav- 
ing fancied  elements  of  economy.  Such  efforts  have  not  always 
been  made  intelligently,  and  up  to  the  present  time  have  not  met 
with  any  marked  success,  excepting,  perhaps,  in  air  and  gas 
engines  for  Ughter  powers.  As  is  well  known,  water  has  the 
highest  specific  heat  (with  two  exceptions  only,  bromine  and 
hydrogen)  of  any  known  substance,  and  in  passing  from  a  liquid 
state  to  a  vapor  it  renders  a  larger  quantity  of  heat  "latent  '*  than 
any  other  known  liquid.  These  two  facts  have  seemed  to  point 
to  a  probability  of  economically  supplanting  water  as  a  fluid  for 
vapor-engines,  and  at  first  sight  it  seems  plausible  that  a  fluid 
boiling  at  a  lower  temperature,  and  having  a  lower  speoifio  heat, 
would  possess  decided  advantages.  Before  the  dynamio  theory 
of  heat  had  been  developed,  and  its  principles  applied  to  heat  and 
heat-engines,  it  is  not  strange  that  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  and  mauj 
other  well-informed  men  thought  that  such  would  be  the  case,  but 
it  is  scarcely  creditable  that  at  this  late  day  engineers  and  scientific 
men  can  be  found  who  assert  the  same  fallacy,  or  that  a  late  stand- 
ard work,  S})on's  EncijclopcdiUy  should  contain  such  a  statement 
as  this :  '^  The  bisulphide  [of  carbon]  is  easily  evaporated  to  a 
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dense  vapor;  the  heat  absorbed  for  evaporization  being  about 
280°  F.,  that  of  steam  about  1,000°  F.,  a  saving  of  seventy-one  per 
cent,  in  the  fuel." 

VAPOB-ENGINES. 

The  first  use  of  other  vapors  than  that  of  water  for  producing 
power  may  be  traced  to  Rev.  Dr.  Edmund  Cartwright,  the  ingen- 
ious inventor  of  power-looms.  In  1797,  he  patented  an  engine 
(Fig.  217)  in  which  he  proposed  to  use  "  ardent  spirits  or  ether, 
or  any  other  spuit  more  volatile  than  water,  either  wholly  or  in 
part."  He  also  proposed  to  attach  this  engine  to  a  still  to  utiUze 
the  vapor  therefrom,  first  for  power,  and  afterward  when  con- 
densed, for  sale,  or,  possibly,  home  consumption.  It  is  also  inter- 
esting to  know  that  this  same  Dr.  Cartwright  invented  the 
automatic  cut-off,  and  patented  it  as  early  as  1801.     The  next  to 


Fig.  217. 

attempt  the  use  of  such  vapors  was  Mr.  Thomas  Howard,  of 
London,  who  patented,  in  1825,  and  made  between  that  and  1830 
an  engine  (Fig.  218)  in  which  alcohol  was  vaporized  at  each 
stroke,  by  being  injected  upon  the  surface  of  a  highly  heated 
fluid,  as  oil,  the  pressure  being  transferred  by  the  oil  to  a  piston 
in  a  communicating  cylinder.  The  vapor  was  then  condensed  by 
"  a  large  surface  of  metal  surrounded  or  covered  with  flannel  or 
some  other  porous  substance  continually  absorbing  water,  and  at 
the  same  time  acted  on  by  a  stream  of  atmospheric  air." 

The  followin<i:  glowing  statement  appeared  in  a  London  magazine 
in  1826,  and  must  have  referred  to  the  latest  new  motor  of  that 
day :  "  One  of  the  greatest  discoveries  yet  made  in  navigation 
has  transpired.  .  .  .  Three-quarters  of  the  fuel  now  used  in 
navigation  will  be  saved!     .     .     .     The  vapor  of  quicksilver  is 
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substituted  for  steam  with  similar  macbinery.  .  .  .  The  sav- 
iug  of  stowage  will  be  Yeiy  considerable,  and  a  ton  of  quicksilver 
will  ha  sufBcient  for  propelliug  a  vessel  to  India  and  back  again, 
with  an  engine  of  140  horse-power."  I  have  been  unable  to  trace 
this  quicksilver  engine  beyond  tliia  paragraph,  and  it  possibly  re- 
feired  to  a.  plan  of  Howard's  for  substituting  mercury  for  the  oil 
in  his  vapor-engine. 

Du  Trembley,  in  1842,  patented,  in  France,  an  engine  (Fig.  219) 
in  which  ether  was  substituted  for  water,  being  evaporated  in  a 
vesael  placed  within  a  common  steam-boiler.  Some  five  years 
later  ho  brought  oot  his  "  binary  engine,"  which  had  better  claims 
to  be  an  advance  in  engineering  than  any  previous  attempt  in  that 
line,  and  which,  in  fact,  was  put  into  more  extensive  practice  than 
any  before  or  since.  He  used  steam  in  an  ordinary  engine,  con- 
densing it  on  a  surface  in  contact  with  liquid  ether,  transmitting 


fig.  as 


its  latent  heat  thereto.  This,  at  the  temperature  of  say  15  inches 
vacuum  in  the  condenser,  produced  an  elastic  vapor  of  ether  hav- 
ing a  pressure  of  about  50  lbs.  above  atmosphere,  which  vapor 
was  used  to  develop  power  in  another  cylinder  and  was  itself 
condensed  at  as  low  u  temperature  as  possible.  This  was  claimed 
to  double  the  power  with  no  additional  expense.  A  number  of 
engines  were  put  to  work  successfully,  and  up  to  1859  no  leas  than 
eight  ves-sels  were  fitted  with  them,  viz. :  The  Du  TrembUy,  651 
H.  P. ;  I'rajwe.  600  II.  P. ;  i?/-a-'i7,  300  H.  P. ;  Kabj^,  200  H.  P. ; 
.SaM.  200  H.  P. ;  Vtlle  de.  Lyon,  420  H.  P. ;  and  Amerique,  430 
H.P. 

A  government  commission  examined  into  their  working,  and 
made  a  very  favorable  report,  stating  the  eonsnmptitm  of  cool  to 
be  2.8  lbs.  per  hourly  horse-power,  which  was  much  below  marJnft 
steam-engines  of  that  day.     The  vessels,  liowever,  oame  to  grief. 
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from  the  dangerous  nliarocter  of  the  vapors,  which  no  care  could 
confine.  One,  the  La  France,  was  burned  in  the  harbor  of  Bahis 
from  the  escape  of  vapor,  others  were  compelled  to  employ  Davy 
safety-lamps  in  their  engine-rooms,  as  it  was  impoBsible  to  stop 
the  leakage  at  the  joints.  The  result  was  that  the  engines  were  re- 
moved from  them  all,  notwithstanding  the  statement  of  the  inventor 
that  chloroform  or  chloride  of  carbon  could  be  substituted  for  the 
inflammable  vapors,  and  this  source  of  dfiuger  avoided.  One  of 
Du  Trembley's  engines  was  broi;^ht  to  this  country  in  1851,  and 
erected  at  the  Novelty  Works,  in  New  York,  for  diiving  the 
shops,  where  it  created  some  flatter  of  anticipation;  but  when  it 


Fie.afl 
was  put  into  operation,  the  higlj  temperature  of  the  condensing 
water,  it  hiiving  been  started  in  summer,  and  the  danger  of  fire 
interfered  So  seriously  wilh  its  usefulness,  that  it  disappeared. 

This  failure  did  not,  however,  deter  other  inventors,  for  in  1855 
a  small  bisulphide  of  carbon  engine,  2^  x  4  inches,  was  running 
iQ  the  Blink  of  the  Republic  building,  in  New  York,  said  to  be  the 
invention  of  one  Hughes  ;  and  in  1857,  Prof.  Carl  F.  F.  Salomons 
had  one  running  in  Baltimore,  which  was  tested  by  a  commission 
of  engineers  appointed  by  Secretary  Toucey,  which  repoi-ted  that  it 
was  deserving  a  more  thorough  and  perfect  trial.  Another  was 
tried,  later,  in  Brooklyn,  but  was  not  heard  of  afterward. 

In  1872,  there  appeared  a  new  prophet  seeking  for  profits  in 
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tlie   aamo   litio,  J.  H.  Ellifl,  copyiii;;  Du   Trembler,  with  slight 
vaiiatioiis,  but  usiiiy  instcjul  of  t-tln!r,  cnrbon  bisulphide,  which 


■2201> 


lie  liinl  Knceeedf^l  in  ))riHlucing  at  reduced  cost.  He  claimed 
as  lii[,'h  aw  ICC  [icr  cent,  gain  of  power  with  the  eame  fuel.  A 
smalt  engine  was  tested  show- 
ing a  considerable  saving,  as 
compared  with  a  wasteful  steam- 
engine,  and  a  comi^anj-.  styled 
the  Ellis  Vapor  Engine  Co.,  was 
foraied,  with  a  large  nomlDoI 
onpital.to  introduce  the  "  inven- 
tion." The  AtlftDlio  'Worke, 
East  Boston,  Poole  &  Hunt, 
Baltimore,  and  the  Haskius  Ma- 
chine Co.,  of  Fitcbbui^,  Mass., 
embarked  in  the  businet^s  of 
manufacturing  the  Ellis  Vapor 
Engines  ( Figs.  220  and  220ff )  for 
the  market,  and  great  savings 
were  reported  in  several  cases. 
JLjjiuJiiii'i  I  ■=    i  J-  ^'^^  after  Mr.  Poole  had  nearly 

^^mJm.  iJliiS  J  =  '-  ■  'L  '    ^**^''  '•'*  '''®  **?  *°  explosion  of 

SHH||  JJlii  I  ^  ^  ri-  the  vapor,  and  much  capital  Iiad 

JK"l  l|llil||li   :-j ':     ■  I    L been  expended  in  the  business, 

I  '  i  _!_  .  Jj  ;^^5S  it  quietly  died  a  natural  death, 
notwithstiinding  that  there 
were  plenty  of  cei'tificates  from 
engineers  and  users,  testifying 
to  its  wonderful  economy.  Like  many  another  untruth,  howeTer, 
it  would  not  stay  (lead,  jind  three  or  four  years  ago  the  old 
fallacy  was  resurrected  by  certain  parties,  who  this  time  went 
back   to  the  idea  of  Dr.  Cartwiigbt  and  used  alcohol  in  their 
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boiler  mii)gled  with  the  water,  though  they  kept  the  nature  of 
the  fluid  a  profound  secret.  Wonderful  claims  were  made  for 
its  economy,  which  were  said  to  be  proved  by  tests  made  on  a 
miniature  engine.  A  great  stock  company,  it  was  claimed,  had 
been  formed,  and  that  there  was  the  prospect  of  "  millions  in  it." 
Capitalists,  however,  wanted  more  "  facts,"  and  as  the  selected 
engineer  would  not  report  favorably  from  experiments  on  the 
miniature  engine,  a  tug  was  fitted  up  in  Boston  harbor  for  a 
convincing  trial.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  trial  had  scarcely 
begun  when  the  vapor  caught  fire,  the  tug  burned  and  went  to  the 
bottom,  where  I  suppose  the  stock  of  the  company  has  followed 
it.  Even  this  did  not  finish  the  old  fallacy,  however,  as,  since  that 
time,  two  attempts  have  been  made  to  form  stock  companies,  on 
the  prospects  of  great  gains  to  be  obtaiued  from  the  use  of  bisul- 
phide of  carbon  in  place  of  water;  and  at  the  present  time  one 
with  a  capital,  said  to  be  $26,000,000,  is  seeking  for  investors. 
x\s  a  demonstration  of  its  wonderful  possibilities,  they  exhibit  a 
plant  in  which  a  first-class  automatic  engine  12  x  30,  having  for 
a  load  49  electric  arc  lights  with  ^^Vi^ch  carbons,  is  driven  118 
revolutions  per  minute  by  the  bisulphide  vapor.  The  consump- 
tion of  coal  is  claimed  to  be  J  of  a  ton  in  ten  hours.  As  each 
light  probably  requires  less  than  half  a  horse-power,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  sa\T[ng  is  probably  represented  by  a  very  large 
minus  quantity.'^ 

There  is  really  no  excuse  for  engineers  who  at  this  day  indorse 
such  schemes.  So  long  ago  as  1830,  Mr.  Ainger  showed,  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  Boyal  Institute,  that  there  could  be  no  gain 

*  Fi<,^  221  is  a  card  taken  from  this  engine  when  driving  the  load  stated.  Its 
scale  is  -/^  inch  per  lb.,  and  it  figures  29  hurse-power.  The  vacuum  shown, 
8  inches,  corresponds  with  99'  F. 
temperature,  while  tliat  of  the  ex- 
haust-pipe was  said  to  be  104.  The 
highest  pressure  shown  is  85  lbs., 
corresponding  to  a  tempeiature  of 
170'  F.  Its  ideal  efliciencv  would 
ihrrofore  be  11  per  cent.  The  stated 
consumption  of  coal  makes  5  lbs. 
per  hourly  horde-power,  or  an  actual 
efficiency  of  3.0  per  cent,  of  the  total 
lieat  used.  A  steam-engine,  working 
under  the  same  pressure  and  the 
same  temperature  of  condenser,  should  use  2.5  lbs.  of  coal,  or  oue-half  the 
quantity  used  by  the  bisulphide  engine. 
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by  ufiiDg  any  other  vapor  in  place  of  Bteam.  Craddook,  ia  bis 
"  Lectures  on  the  Steam-Engioe,"  in  1847,  pointed  out  the  fallacy 
in  the  claima  for  the  Du  Tremblej  engine.  Bankine,  in  his 
"  Prime  Movers,"  in  1859,  proved  that  "  The  binary  engine  is  not 
more  economicfil  than  steam-eugines  designed  witli  due  regard  to 
economy  of  fuel ;  but,"  he  remarki},  "  by  the  addition  of  aaotber 
engine,  a  wai)t«ful  steam-engine  may  be  converted  into  un  eco- 
nomical binary  engine."  And  Messrs.  Gantt  and  Maury,  in  V'tn 
Nosintnd't  MiHjiisine,  for  November,  1881,  demonstrated  ulearly 
that  under  nil  ordinary  conditions  of  working,  "  none  of  the  non- 
aqueona  vapors  will  ever  successfully  compete  with  steam.'* 

CARBONIC -ACID  AND  AMM0NU-()\8  ENQU<ES. 
As  these  gases  are  not  properly  what  is  popularly  known  as 
"vapor,"  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, I  have  placed  the  attempts 
to  utilize  them  for  power  in  n 
group  by  themselves,  although 
they  ore  based  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  the  vapor-engines.  No 
sooner  liad  carbonic-acid  gas  been 
liquefied  by  Faraday,  in  1823, 
than  numerous  inventors  seized 
upon  the  great  force  stored  in  the 
liquid  as  a  means  of  developing 
power,  fo^ettiug  that  it  could 
Tive  out  no  more  than  had  been 
3  put  into  it,  and  that  as  there 
were  no  means  of  prodndiig  a 
cold  sufficient  to  again  condense 
the  gas,  this  could  only  be  done 
at  the  expense  of  a  considerable 
back  pressure  on  the  engine,  while 
f  la,  aas,  the   cost   of    the   material  qnite 

forbade  it  being  thrown  away  after  once  using.  One  of  th'i  first 
pei-sons  to  seek  to  apply  the  new  force  to  mechanioal  wor.<  was 
the  well-kuown  engineer,  Sir  JI.  Isambard  Brunei,  who,  by  the 
way,  commenced  hi.s  career  as  an  engineer  in  this  country,  asd 
was  the  architect  of  the  Old  Bowery  Theatre.  He  patented  an 
engine  to  be  driven  by  liquefied  gas  in  1825  fFig.  222),  and  tor  ten 
years  lie  aud  hi»  son  spent  much  time,  labor,  and  money  trying  to 
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carry  out  the  idea,  but  finally  had  to  abandon  it.  He  confined 
the  gas  in  strong  receiTers,  in  which  it  was  alternately  exposed  to 
temperatures  of  120**  and  60°,  the  difference  in  pressure — some 
40  atmospheres — beiog  transmitted  to  the  piston  through  vessels 
of  oil.  Several  other  inventors  followed  in  his  wake,  but  none 
were  successful. 

Ammonia  gas  has  received  considerable  attention,  because,  by 
its  great  solubility  in  water,  it  may  be  condensed  with  a  less 
degree  of  cold.  The  liquefied  gas  was  used  about  1860  by  MM. 
Telher  and  Flandriu  to  propel  omnibuses  in  the  streets  of  Paris ; 
the  gas,  after  expansion,  was  absorbed  by  water  and  subse- 
quently was  redistilled  and  condensed  for  future  use.  It  was 
claimed  that  in  the  absorption  of   the  gas  all   the  latent  heat 


was  regained,  so  that  there  was  no  loss.  Figs.  223  and  224 
show  Tellier's  carriage.  Subsequently,  street  cars  were  propelled 
in  New  Orleans  by  tlie  same  means.  This,  however,  was  not 
properly  a  substitute  for  steam,  but,  rather,  a  convenient  method 
of  storing  and  regaining  power.  M,  Frot  had  an  ammonia  engine 
in  the  Paris  Exposition,  1867,  in  which  a  solution' of  one  part  of 
ammonia  in  four  parts  of  water  was  used  in  a  boiler,  the  mingled 
gas  an^l  vapor  from  which  was  used  in  the  cylinder  of  an  engine, 
and  tl^en  discharged  into  a  condenser  (Fig,  225),  where  it  met  s 
spray  of  aramoniacal  water,  drawn  from  the  boiler  and  cooled, 
which,  because  of  its  lower  temperature,  re-absorbed  the  ammonia, 
aided  by  external  refrigeration,  after  which  it  was  pumped  again 
into  the  boiler.  The  inventor  claimed  that  it  used  but  one* 
quarter  the  fuel  required  by  a  steam-engine  of  the  same  power  I 
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Tlie  mode  of  action  of  tbifi  eugino  wnn  identical  with  that  of  Dels- 
porte'3  of  1859  (Fig.  226).  President  Baiimrd,  in  liis  rejxjrt  to  the 
U.  S.  Government  upon  the  machinery  at  the  Paris  Exposition, 
took  poins  to  point  out  and  demonstrate  clearly  that  there  was  no 
ndvantf^c  in  such  an  engine  escept  the  possible  saving  of  waste 
in  the  furnace.     This  might  amount  to  five  per  cent. ;  not  more. 


A  few  weeks  ago,  I  wan  invited  to  witness  some  experiments  with 
a  "  new  "  motor  in  New  York,  which  proved  to  be  this  same  cycle 
revived.  In  connection  with  tliis  latter  engine,  a  claim  is  made 
that  the  latent  heat  of  the  gas  is  utilized  by  its  absorption  into 
water,  and  tiiat  by  a  jacket  of  c()ld  water,  absorbing  a  cold  gaa, 
the  viipor  iu  the  cylinder  is  superheated.  As,  howerer,  the 
temperature  of  the  water  and  gas  require  to  be  kept  down 
by   estt^rnal   means,  in    order   to   secure   the    absorption,  it    is 
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not  fipjiareiit  where  llie  benefit,  if  any,  cornea  in.  In  tbe 
saroc.  line,  mid  but  t\  Httle  more  unscientific,  if  possible,  is 
the  "  zi-i'n  niolw  '*  (Fig.  227),  rngfiriling  wliicli  about  five  years  ago 
thu  reading  world  were  startled  by  the  unnouncement  that  tlie 
diiys  of  steam-eugines,  and,  in  fact,  all  engines  deriving  power 
froiu  tlif  combustion  of  fuel,  wore  doomed,  and  that  tliereafler 
power  was  to  be  obtained  in  abundance  from  the  "  heat  of  the 
cnvivoninent."  The  new  miracle-worker  wiis  invented  by  Profes- 
sor Gamgee,  at  Washington,  and  its  claims  were  indorsed  by 
prominent  officials  of  tiie  V.  S.  ]^avy,  A  zero  motor  was  said 
tj  haic  1  een  at  work  for  months  in  the  Washington  ^l^avy 
^arl    ubi  ^  hquefiel  amuiouia,  in  a  "boiler"  which  absorbed 


its  heat  from  the  air,  the  generated  vapor  expanding  in  a  work- 
ing cylinder,  transforming  its  heat  into  work,  until  it  was  con- 
densed into  a  fluid  at  a  temperature  "  approaching  absolute  zero,"' 
after  whicli  it  was  pumped  back  into  the  boiler  and  the  cycle 
coin]>lcti;d.  By  this  wonderfnl  invention  a  vessel  was  to  cross  the 
ocTiin,  with  no  expenditure  of  heat  save  what  she  drew  from  the 
surrounding  water.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  promising 
online  di.sappe sired  very  soon,  doubtless  congealed  by  its  own 
refrigerative  power,  and  its  yovy  mention  at  this  date  is  SQfficient 
to  inangurato  a  freezing  coolness  in  quarters  where  it  was  once  so 
warmly  received. 

CLOUD  ESOINES. 

More  than  thirty  years  ago,  as  many  of  you  will  remember,  con- 
siderable interest  was  excited  by  the  fabulous  saving  reported  to 
have  been  made  by  the  "  Cloud  Engine  "  of  Wm.  Mount  Storms. 
This  saving  was  certified  to  over  the  signature  of  Horatio  Allen, 
who  rcpoi-ted  that  by  careful  trials  with  an  engine  in  practical 
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use,  he  found  a  saving  of  over  50  per  cent.,  and  adde^l  :  "  But  one 
conclusion  can  be  made  from  these  trials,  and  that  is,  that  by  the 
Cloud  combioiitioii  a  very  large  saving  will  be  effected."  The 
trial  on  wbicli  this  conclusion  rested  was  made  with  an  engine  8 
incbes  diameter  of  piston  and  12  inches  stroke.  It  was  run  for  a 
short  time  witb  steam  of  70  lbs.  pressure  cut  off  at  2  incbes.  The 
engine  was  then  changed  so  that  the  piston  drew  in  1^  inches  of 
atmospheric  air  before  the  steam-port  opened,  after  which  two 
inches  of  stea.u  was  admitted,  to  mingle  witb  the  air.  The  load 
was  obtained  by  a  brake  ;  the  consumption  of  steam  was  assumed 
to  be  the  eame,  the  saving  being  indicated  by  the  increased  num- 
ber of  revolutions.  The  idea  of  the  inventor  was  that  there  was 
a  production  of  "  visicular  vapor  "  within  the  cyhuder  (see  Fig, 
228).    The  air  was  admitted  cold,  and  was  expanded  by  heat 
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received  from  the  steam,  wbicb,  it  was  claimed,  greatly  increased 
tbe  pressure  and  effectiveness.  A  steamer,  the  Novelty,  was 
subsequently  fitted  with  engines  on  this  principle,  but  was  not 
given  a  public  trial.  Some  four  years  later,  however,  we  hear  of 
anolber  small  engine  by  the  same  iaventor  in  Troy,  running  4^ 
days  on  tbe  same  coal  which  it  took  to  run  it  2^  days,  with  steam 
alone,  a  saving  of  45  per  cent.,  notwithstanding  wliich  it  has  long 
ainee  ceased  to  have  a  place,  except  in  the  record  of  unfulfilled 
hopes. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Mount  Storms  was  not  the  first 
experiinonter  in  this  line.  Previous  to  1830,  one  William  "Wilmot 
Ilall,  of  Baltimore,  patented  a  steam  and  gas  engine  in  which  the 
products  of  combustion  from  the  chimney  were  to  be  pumped  into 
tJie  steam  space  of  the  boiler,  to  add,  by  their  heat  and  expansive 
force,  to  tbe  economy  of  the  engine.  And,  in  fact,  the  same  idea 
had  occurred  to  Richard  Trevitbick  as  early  as  1811,  as  described 
and  sketched  by  bim  in  a  letter  of  his  dated  January  11  of  that 
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year  (Fig.  229).  He  had  found  by  experiment  that  liis  cliimDey 
delivered  "  four  nnd  n  Iialf  times  tlie  quantity  of  lieated  air  at 
nearly  four  times  tLe  temperature  of  heat  that  there  is  of  steam 
produced  from  the  same  fire  and  delivered  to  the  cylinder."  He 
therefore  proposed  to  make  a  tight  furnace 
and  blon-  the  air  in  at  such  a  pressnre  that 
"  the  whole  of  the  air  driven  into  the  fire- 
place, witli  all  the  steam  raised  by  its  pas- 
sage up  throupfh  the  tviiter  in  the  boiler, 
must  go  into  the  cylinder."  He,  however, 
did  no  more  than  make  the  suggestion.  Id 
1829,  Wm.  Gilman  published  in  the  J/'ccAan- 
ifs'-  Mmjitsine  a  plan  for  accomplishing  the 
ne  thing,  which,  he  says,  he  had  in  oper- 
^  atioii  in  1826.  In  1837,  John  Isaae  Hawkuis 
patented  a  similar  engine,  and  in  18-17  the 
same  idea  ag:nn  occurred  to  W.  E.  Currett,  who  also  published 
a  design  for  such  an  engine  in  the  MecJi'inimi'  Maijazine.  Ten 
yeai's  after  Mount  Storms,  Ilogers  &  Bhick  patented  an  engine 
in  which,  by  means  of  an  injector  fitted  in  the  steam-pipe,  air  was 
taken  in  and  mingled  with  the  steam  on  its  way  to  the  eugine. 
In  1857,  the  steam-hoat  John  Faron  was  fitted  with  an  engine 
qnite  like  Hall's,  but  claimed  by  F.  B.  Blanchard,  and  was  ran 


npon  the  Xorth  River  for  a  time.  She  was  155  feet  long,  25  feet 
beam,  and  made  13  miles  an  hour  on  a  conBumption  of  abont  400 
lbs.  of  coal.  In  1867,  Geoi^e  Warrop,  of  Nottingham,  England, 
worked  out  n  similar  idea.  He,  however,  heated  hia  air  by  the 
exhaust,  then  by  the  waste  gases  of  the  chimney,  after  wliich  it 
was  mingled  with  the  steam  in  the  boiler  (Fig.  230).     A  paper 
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was  read  upon  the  wonderful  promise  in  this  invention  before  the 
British  Association,  claiming  a  saving  of  47  per  cent.  One  of 
these  engines  was  in  operation  at  the  International  Exhibition  of 
1871,  and  a  locomotive  was  running  on  the  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire Railway  from  1868  to  1873,  which  used  16  per  cent,  less 
coal  per  mile  run  than  the  average  of  five  other  engines,  but,  un- 
fortunately for  accurate  comparison,  no  record  was  kept  of  the 
loads  drawn  by  each. 

An  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  results  to  be  attained  under 
various  conditions  in  these  engines — or,  rather,  in  the  first  and 
best  of  the  series,  Trevithick's  or  Hall's,  in  which  the  products  of 
combustion  were  pumped  into  the  boiler — was  made  by  J.  A. 
Henderson  as  a  graduating  thesis  at  Stevens  Institute,  and  pub- 
lished by  Prof.  Thurston  in  his  report  on  "  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing at  the  Vienna  Exposition  in  1873."  This  discussion  showed 
that  the  whole  possible  gain  must  arise  from  the  saving  of  the 
usual  losses  in  chimney  gases,  the  capability  of  carrying  a  higher 
temperature  with  the  same  pressure,  the  saving  in  condensation 
in  the  cylinder  due  to  this  high  temperature  and  to  the  mixture 
of  air  and  steam.  Prof.  Reynolds,  F.R.S.,  found  by  experiment 
that  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  of  air  in  the  steam  eflfectually  pre- 
vented condensation.  These  possible  savings,  however,  would 
not  give,  after  making  reasonable  allowance  for  imperfection  in 
the  machine,  as  great  a  useful  effect  per  pound  of  coal  as  has  been 
attained  practically  with  steam  alone  in  the  best  modern  engines. 
Where  a  condenser  is  inadmissible,  however,  a  small  gain  might 

be  hoped  for. 

« 

AIR-ENGINES. 

In  this  term  are  included  all  engines  using  atmospheric  air  for 
the  fluid  medium,  through  which  heat  can  be  transformed  into 
work,  whether  the  air  be  heated  by  external  means  or  by  internal 
combustion  of  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous  fuel.  It  would  be  well  if 
the  term  "  gas-engine  "  could  be  confined  to  those  engines  using 
other  gases  than  atmospheric  air  as  their  actuating  fluid,  such  as 
carbonic  acid,  or  ammonia,  or  nitrous  oxide  ;  but  it  is  doubtless  too 
late  to  establish  such  a  nomenclature  at  present  If  we  call  a 
machine  a  "gas-engine,"  simply  because  it  uses  gas  for  fuel, 
what  should  we,  to  be  consistent,  call  motors  using  coal  or  wood  ? 

Passing  those  projects  for  utilizing  the  explosive  force  of  gun- 
powder, wliich  preceded  the  steam-engine,  as  mere  suggestions  not 
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put  in  practice,  and  the  air-engine  by  which  the  priests  of  On  are 
said  to  have  caused  the  statue  of  Memnon  to  speak  at  the  rising 
of  the  sun,  supposed  to  be  the  first  instance  in  which  Iieated  air 
was  used  for  motive  power,  we  come  to  the  patent  of  John  Barber, 
in  1791,  in  whicli  lie  mixed  "  gas  generated  from  wood,  coal,  oil, 
or  other  combustible  matter  with  atmospheric  aii*  in  an  exploder," 
to  be  "  fired  by  the  application  of  a  match  or  candle."  Water 
was  to  bo  injected  "  to  prevent  the  meltiug  of  the  inward  pipes 
and  mouth  of  the  txploder  by  the  issuing  flame."  The  issuing 
stream  of  inflamed  gas  acted  upon  an  "  engine  "  which  waste  "be 
applied  to  grinding,  rolling,  forging,  s])inning,  and  every  other 
mechanical  operation  ...  or  passed  out  the  stern  of  any 
ship  ...  or  other  vessel  .  .  .  against  the  water 
driving  the  vessel  with  its  contents  in  any  direc- 
tion."    This  latter  idea,  however,  was  taken  from  the  previons 
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patent,  1790,  of  James  Rumsay,  an  ingenious  American,  who 
originated  many  inventions  claimed  by  others  years  afterward. 

It  is  somewliat  amusing  to  see  how  closely  this  Barber^s  patent 
describes  the  latest  *'  great  invention "  which  is  to  revolntioniise 
navigation  ;  Uie  only  difference  being  that  in  the  modem  one  the 
gas  is  generated  from  petroleum,  is  mixed  with  air  at  a  conBider- 
able  higher  pressure  than  the  atmosphere,  and  is  ignited  by  elec- 
tricity. By  virtue  of  the  latter  fact,  the  "  invention  "  has  been 
described  in  some  of  the  papers  as  the  application  of  electricity  to 
marine  propulsion ! 

The  engine  of  Mr.  Bobert  Street,  which  appeared  in  1794,  was 
actuated  by  the  explosion  beneath  a  piston  of  a  mixture  of  com- 
mon air  and  the  vapor  of  turj^entine,  the  latter  being  generated 
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within  the  cylinder  by  injecting  a  small  quantity  of  the  liquid 
upon  red-hot  iron.  Mr.  Street  also  employed,  at  this  early  day, 
the  method  of  igniting  the  charge  which  is  most  extensively  used 
at  the  present  time,  by  means  of  an  external  light,  the  flame  from 
which  was  conveyed  to  the  gases  within  the  cylinder  at  proper 
intervals. 

M.  Lebon,  in  1799  and  1801,  patented  in  France  a  gas-engine, 
in  many  of  its  details  anticipating  later  inventions  up  to  the  time 
of  Otto  (Fig.  231).  As  illuminating  gas  was  not  then  in  public  use, 
he  manufactured  it  by  a  process  quite  like  those  employed  by 
the  great  city  gas  companies  before  the  advent  of  water-gas.  A 
proper  portion  of  this  gas  he  pumped  into  a  chamber  mixed 
therein  with  a  proper  proportion  of  atmospheric  air,  supplied  by 
another  pump,  and  ignited  therein  by  the  electric  spark.  These 
products  of  combustion  were  then  expanded  in  a  cylinder,  driving 
the  engine.  This  engine  also  had  self-regulating  devices,  and 
had  it  not  been  fifty  years  ahead  of  its  time,  might  have  made  a 
mark  in  the  world.  De  Eivaz,  in  1807,  patented,  in  France,  an 
engine  which,  it  is  said,  he  applied  to  a  small  locomotive.  This 
engine  is  remarkable  from  being  the  first  to  use  a  flying  piston, 
elevated  by  an  explosion,  and  doing  work  in  its  descent,  a  plan 
which,  re-invented  by  Otto  and  Langen  two-thirds  of  a  century 
later,  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  gas-engines.  It  is  also  notable 
that  this  locomotive,  driven  by  gas,  was  only  three  years  later  than 
the  first  successful  attempt  at  steam  locomotion  by  Oliver  Evans, 
and  only  two  years  later  than  Trevithick's  first  steam-carriage. 
Rivaz's  cylinder  was  about  5  inches  in  diameter  (Fig.  232),  and 
was  fitted  with  a  piston  carrying  a  rod  and  rack,  or  chain.  At 
the  bottom  of  this  cylinder  was  a  smaller  one,  fitted  with  another 
piston,  which  was  used  to  draw  in  the  charge  of  air  and  mix  it 
Avith  one-half  its  bulk  of  hydrogen,  from  an  inflated  bag,  through 
a  three-way  cock.  The  inventor  proposed  four  methods  of  igni- 
tion, namely,  by  a  portion  of  the  cylinder  kept  red-hot,  by  the 
sudden  compression  of  oxygen,  by  the  use  of  phosphuretted  hy- 
drogen, and  by  electricity.     He  used  the  latter  in  practice. 

In  1820,  a  Mr.  Cecil  gave  a  detailed  account  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  tlie  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society  of  an  engine  in- 
vented by  him,  in  which  he  used  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  iu  the  proportions  to  form  water,  the  explosion  of  which 
would  actuate  a  [)iston  by  the  expansion  of  the  gases,  and  after- 
ward, by  the  condensation  of  the  vapor  into  water,  a  vacuum 
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was  produced,  by  wliicli  the  return  stroke  was  performed  under 
tlie  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  The  cjliuder  was  worked  with 
a  pressure  of  about  12  atmospheres,  and  the  noise  and  shock  of 
the  explosion  were  so  great  that  the  inventor  proposed  putting 
the  cyhudcr  dowu  a  well  to  ileadeu  the  sound !  A  later  inventor. 
James  Juhusou,  patented  the  same  idea  iu  1811,  and  has  gen- 
erally been  credited  with  being  the  first  to  suggest  the  use  of 
these  two  gases  for  this  pur{)ose. 
The  iirst  attempt  we  can  hear  of  in  this  country  for  applying 
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the  explosive  effect  of  a  mixture  of  gas  and  air  as  a  motive  power 
was  by  an  unknown  inventor,  who  showed,  iu  1814,  at  Philadel- 
phia, a  model  of  liis  ajiparatus  to  Tliomas  P.  Jones,  afterward 
editor  of  the  Fi-imkHn  hixtit'ite  Jtytimah  He  proposed  to  make 
his  gas  by  the  disttlintiou  of  wood,  claiming  tiiat  the  resnltiDg 
charcoal  would  pay  the  expenses.  In  182G,  Samuel  Morey  bad 
an  engine  at  work  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia  by  means  of  a 
vacuum  produced  by  the  explosion  of  a  mixture  of  atmospheric 
ail-  aud  vapor  from  proof  spirits  mixed  with  a  4mall  portioD  of 
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spirits  of  turpentine — the  "  campbene  "  of  thirty  years  ago,  the 
explosive  character  of  which  is  doubtless  familiar  to  many  pres- 
ent. Two  cylinders  fitted  with  pistons  were  alternately  filled  with 
the  mixture,  which,  when  lighted  by  a  taper,  drove  most  of  the 
contents  out  through  a  valve  in  the  bottom,  the  vacuum  thus  cre- 
ated drawing  down  the  pistons  and  setting  the  machine  in  mo- 
tion. Great  expectations  were  entertained  of  this  engine.  The 
Franhlin  Institute  Journal  a^udSilliman' 8  Journal  predicted  that 
"if  no  unforeseen. difficulties  present  themselves  in  its  opera- 
tion on  a  large  scale,  this  will  be  the  greatest  improvement  in 
many  years,     .     .     .     as  the  weight  of  tiie  materials  to  keep  it  in 


motion  for  a  considerable  bngth  of  time  will  be  so  small  as  not 
to  be  worth  mentioning." 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Samuel  Brown,  of  London  (1828-6),  had  pat- 
ented in  this  country  and  England  the  same  idea  (Fig.  233),  which 
at  first  he  used  for  raising  water  to  actuate  a  water-wheel,  but 
afterward  made  a  j)iston-engine.  The  Mechanics'  JUagazine  says 
of  this  engine  :  "  Mr.  Brown  has  tried  gas  for  the  production  of  a 
vacuum,  and  by  employing  the  ixtinciion  of  a  peaceable  flame  in- 
stead of  a  violent  exphmm,  he  has  succeeded — has  furnished  his 
country  and  the  world  with  a  power  which,  judging  from  the  first 
machine  (and  what  would  have  been  the  judgment  from  i\iQ  first 
steam-en^ne?),  will  be  convenient  in  its  operation  and  cheap  and 
safe  to  use  beyond  all  precedents.     .     .     .     The  engine  can  be 
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ailopted  in  aiij  cftse  bj  sea  or  by  laud  wbera  a  power  is  required, 
wliile  even  in  its  j-n-esent  infnutile  state,  tlie  expense  either  of  the 
engine  itself  or  the  working  of  it  bears  no  proportion  to  that  of 
the  stpam-engiue.  .  .  .  One  cubic  foot  of  gas  raises  300  gal- 
lons of  water  " — but  the  height  was  not  stated.  A  company  called 
tlie  ''  Canal  Oas-Engiue  Company  "  was  formed  for  testing  it,  of- 
fered a  i>rize  for  tlie  boat  plans,  and  built  a  boat  to  be  propelled 
by  gas.  After  s(>ending  X5,000  foi'  the  patents  and  experiments, 
their  boat,  according  to  an  official  report,  "  started  irom  Black- 
friar's  Bridge,  went  at  tlie  rate  of  from  seven  to  eight  miles  per 
honr,  with  all  the  regularity  of 
steam-boats  .  .  .  and  it  appeared 
that  the  power  could  be  sustained 
for  any  length  of  time  by  gas  as 
well  as  by  steam."  Bnt  the  chair- 
man having  reported  that  "  the 
expense  of  proouiing  gas  would 
entirely  supersede  its  application 
as  a  prime  mover  instead  of 
steam,"  the  company  dissolved  in 
1827.  In  1832,  however,  one  of 
Brown's  engines  was  at  work  on 
the  Croyden  Canal  for  raising 
water  from  a  lower  level  to  a 
higher.  It  had  a  cylinder  42 
inches  in  diameter  and  22  feet 
high.  Air  and  gas  were  ad- 
mitted into  this  cylinder  and 
exploded,  lifting  a  cap  and  ex- 
polling  the  greater  portion  of  the 
air.  Water  was  then  injected  to  cool  what  remained,  and  the 
pai-tial  vacuum  raised  the  water  into  the  cylinder,  from  which  it 
was  discharged  at  tlie  higher  level.  Estimates  were  published  of 
the  cost  of  working  this  engine,  which  stated  that  besides  the 
work  done,  tlio  running  of  the  engine  yielded  a  net  profit  of 
.£102.18  per  annum,  from  the  sale  of  the  coke  and  tar,  which 
were  by-products  of  the  manufacture  of  the  gas.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  even  such  a  profit  did  not  extend  its  use  very  lai^ely, 
or  long  keep  the  Croyden  engine  at  work. 

A  very  great  advance  in  gas-engines  was  made  in  1883  by 
Samuel  W.  Wright,  in  whose  engine  was  first  used  a  oha^e  of 
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compreasud  explosive  mixture,  fired  within  a  chamber  behind  the 
piston,  wlien  the  crank  was  on  the  center,  and  acting  by  direct 
expausion  within  a  cylinder  kept  cool  by  a  water-jacket.  This 
engine  (Fig.  234)  was  somewhat  complicated,  but  had  almost  all 
the  elements  which  secure  success  in  modem  gas-eDgines.  The 
gas  was  compressed  into  one  reservoir,  and  the  air  into  another 
by  pumps  actuated  by  the  engine  when  running.  A  proper  charge 
of  ench  was  measured  out  at  eacli  stroke,  and  transferred  by 
vnlves  to  a  globular  vessel  connecting  with  the  end  of  the  cylinder, 
and  in  which  the  mixture  was  exploded.  The  quantity  of  air  and 
gas  for  each  stroke  was  determined  by  a  governor,  varying  the 
size  of  the  measuring  vessels.  It  will  be  seen  that  with  a  proper 
pressure  in  his  reservoirs,  and  closing  the  exhaust  at  a  proper 
point,  an  effect  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  Otto  engine  might 
be  produced. 

The  patent  of  Stuart  Perry,  of  New  York,  in  1846,  shows  sev 


eral  novel  devices,  among  them  incandescent  platina  lighters, 
which  were  uncovered  at  proper  intervals  by  valves.  He  also 
introduced  an  auxiliary  receiver,  for  storing  some  of  the  surplns 
power  exerted  by  the  engine  when  running,  for  the  purpose  of 
starting  it  again  after  stopping  (Fig.  235).  The  large  engine  of 
Dr.  Drake,  exhibited  in  the  Fair  of  the  American  Institiit«  in 
1856,  and  those  of  Lenoir  and  Ilugon,  rival  exhibitors  at  the  Paris 
Exposition  in  1867,  were  little  different  from  those  which  preceded 
them,  save  that  Drake  used  for  hia  igniter  a  surface  of  cast-iron, 
kept  incandescent  by  an  external  blow-pipe  fiame,  and  uncovered 
by  the  travel  of  the  piston.  Lenoir  was  the  first  to  make  a  busi- 
ness in  gas-ciigiues.  A  lai^e  number  of  his  were  sold  and  put 
into  use. 

The  decif^ion  of  the  President  of  the  "  Canal  Gas-Engine  Com- 
pany," in  1827,  was  applicable  with  equal  force  to  all  gas-engines  for 
forty  years  at  least,  or  up  to  .the  date  of  the  atmospheric  engine 
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of  Otto  &  Laiigon,  which  first  appefired  in  1867.  In  this,  as  in 
that  of  Rivaz,  the  explosion  lifted  a  weight,  which  in  falling  ex- 
erted its  stored-up  power.  Previously,  no  such  engine  consumed 
less  than  90  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  hourly  hoi-se-power,  and  usually 
they  consumed  considerably  more.  The  small  Otto  &  Langen 
engine  exhibited  at  Paris  in  that  year  ran  for  38  cubic  feet, 
including  the  igniting  burner,  an  immense  saving  over  former 
engines,  but  even  this  would  require  gas  to  be  but  40  cents  per 
1,000  feet  in  order  to  e^ual  the  cost,  at  $6  per  ton,  of  the  coal  used 
by  a  steam-engine  working  at  six  pounds  per  hourly  horse-power. 

The  history  of  the  gas-burning  air-engine  since  the  later  in- 
vention of  Otto,  in  which  a  compressed  charge  is  ignited  just  as 
the  crank  is  passing  its  center,  thus  not  only  greatly  increasing 
the  power,  but  reducing  the  shock  and  causing  the  engine  to  run 
as  quietly  as  a  steam-engine,  is  well  known  to  every  one  present. 
Many  thousands  of  them  have  been  sold  and  are  everywhere  at 
work  doing  good  seiTice,  and  to  a  large  extent  displacing  small 
steam-engines  wherever  gas  can  be  readily  obtained.  Though  the 
cost  of  the  gas  consumed  is  greater  than  the  cost  of  coal  for  a 
steam-engine  of  equal  power,  the  greater  convenience,  the  reduced 
cost  of  attendance,  and  the  fact  that  the  expense  ceases  the 
moment  the  engine  stops,  and  does  not  begin  again  until  it  is 
started,  are  sufficient  in  most  cases  to  overcome  the  extra  cost  of 
the  fuel. 

In  1862,  M.  Beau  de  Eochas  published  a  paper  in  Paris,  enti- 
tled, i^tudies  on  the  Practical  Conditions  of  the  Greatest  Utiliza- 
tion of  Heat,  and  of  Motive  Force  in  General^  in  which  he  pro- 
posed a  novel  and  ingenious  cycle  of  operations — ^in  brief,  the 
making  of  the  steam-engine  an  auxiliary  to  the  gas-engine  for  the 
purpose  of  utilizing  the  waste  of  the  latter.  This  paper  has 
become  somewhat  famous  recently  from  the  fact  that  it  describes 
minutely  the  four-stroke  cycle,  which  has  become  known  as  the 
"  Otto  cycle."  De  Kochas  proposed  to  burn  his  fuel  in  a  gas 
producer,  turning  it  into  carbon-monoxide,  which  gas,  after  pass- 
ing through  a  steam-boiler,  to  utilize  the  heat  while  reducing  its 
temperature,  was  to  be  mixed  with  a  proper  quantity  of  air,  and 
used  in  a  gas-engine,  then  exhausted  through  a  separate  series  of 
tubes  in  the  same  steam-boiler,  the  feed-water  of  which  he  proposes 
to  pump  through  the  water-jacket  of  the  gas-engine.  The  steam 
generated  in  the  boiler  was  to  be  used  for  driving  an  auziliaiy 
engine,  which  not  only  added  its  power  to  that  of  the  gas-engine, 
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Fig  Z9G- 


but  served  to  put  it  iu  motion  at  the  atait.  If  we  assume  the  dia- 
tiibution  of  the  heat  in  this  gas-engine  be  the  same  in  the  Otto 
engine,  it  is  easily  shown  that  the  evaporation  from  the  boiler 
would  be  about  25  per  cent,  of  that  from  the  same  amount  of  coal 
burned  in  the  usual  manner,  and  if  the  efficiency  of  the  steam- 
engine  was  ^,  this  would  amount  to  2.5  per  cent,  of  the  total 
heat.  The  17  per  cent.  eflSciency  of  the  gas-engine  would  bo 
reckoned,  however,  upon  the  heat  developed  by  the  combustion 
of  the  carbon  monoxide  only,  equal,  say,  to  two-thirda  of  the 
thermal  value  of  the  coal.  This  would  give  17  x  .66  +  2.5  =  13.87 
per  cent,  us  the  total  efficiency,  which  is  not  enough  better  than  a 
good  steam-engine  to  wonant  the  additional  plant,  ingenious  as 
is  the  suggestion. 

Analogous  to  the  gas-burning  air-engine  are  those  which  bum 
Hquid  fuel  witliin  the  cylinder.  This, 
in  fact,  was  the  idea  of  Eobert  Street, 
in  1794,  but  was  not  available  until 
the  supply  of  petroleum  became  plen- 
tiful within  the  last  tliiity  years.  The 
first  practical  engine  of  tliis  kind  was 
made  in  1860  by  Stephen  Wilcoi,  a 
member  of  this  society  {Fig.  236). 
He  employed  the  waste  heat  of  the 
exhaust  to  evaporate  petroleum,  the 
vapor  from  wliich  was  forced  in  proper 
quantities,  togetlier  with  air  for  its  . 
combustion,  by  pumps  into  the  engine,  where  it  was  ignited  ajid 
burned  as  it  issued  instead  of  exploding.  A  choice  of  air  was  taken 
into  the  engine  at  each  stroke,  and  partially  heated  by  the  exhaust 
before  reaching  the  burner.  This  was  doubtless  the  most 
economical  engine  relative  to  the  heat  used  yet  made  of  its  class ; 
but  the  high  price  of  petroleum  at  tliat  early  day,  difficulty  with 
the  residuum  in  the  evaporating  vessel,  and  the  different  temper- 
atures required  at  different  stages  of  the  vaporization,  caused  its 
disuse.  Julius  Hock  exhibited  an  engine  at  London  in  1874  in 
which  a  spray  of  petroleum  was  injected  into  the  cylinder  at  each 
stroke,  the  mixture  of  the  vapor  with  air  being  ignited  by  a  flame 
forced  in  tlirougli  a  self-acting  valve  (Fig.  237).  This  engine 
was  said  to  have  superseded  steam-power  at  the  Imperial  Printing 
Works  in  Vienna.  In  1874,  Geo.  B.  Braytou  patented  his  well- 
known  petroleum  engine,  in  which  the  fuel  is  sprayed  into  a  cur- 
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rent  of  con^lensed  air  ou  its  entrance  into  the  cylinder,  wlierein  it 
burns  with  a  steady  flame,  iucreaaiog  the  volume  but  not  the  press- 
ure ;  after  which  the  products  of  combustion  are  permitted  to 
expand  like  the  steam  in  a  steam-cyliuder.    Many  of  these  engines 


have  been  built,  with  varying  success.  The  best  economy  claimed 
for  them  has  been  four  liorse-power  for  one  hour  for  each  gallon 
of  oil,  and  in  some  cases  they  have  given  not  more  than  one  horse- 
power pergillon.  At  the  toi'iner  rate,  compared  to  eonl  at  $5  per  ton, 
petroleum,  at  as  many  cents  per  gallon  as  the  steam-engine  uses 
pounds  of  coal  per  hourly 
horse  -  power,  would  ba 
equally  as  cheap  a  faeL 
This  engine  could  there- 
fore compete  only  with  the 
smaller  and  more  wasteful 
.  steam-engines.  If,  how- 
^  ever,  petroleum  could  be 
substituted  for  gas  in  tiie 
modern  gas-engines,  with 
equal  efficiency,  it  would 
give  ten  hotse-powar  tor 
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each  gallon  used  per  hour,  and  might  then  compete  with  steam 
ou  equal  footing  and  at  market  rates. 

A  product-of-combustion  engine,  in  which  coal  was  used  tor 
fuel,  was  clearly  described  by  Sir  George  Cayley  in  a  oommniuoa- 
tiou  to  Nicholson's  Journal  in  1807.  Though  the  constractioii 
there  shown  was  impracticable  (in  fact,  he  stated  that  tlie  one  ha 
made  was  so  imperfect  that  it  would  not  work),  he  did  not  a 
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the  x>lnn  of  such  an  engine,  but  as  Into  as  1825  aiid  again  in  1837, 
lie  patented  moi1iGcation»  of  tlie  same  idea,  neveral  of  which  he 
built,  but  with  no  marked  success.  Subsequentlj  to  Caylej's  Hug- 
gcstion.  Dr.  Neill  Ai'nott,  the  celebrated  scientist,  took  up  the 
same  itlea,  and  patented,  iu  1821,  an  air-engine  in  which,  by  in- 
genious devices,  air  was  pumped  through  a  closed  fire,  and  the 
prodncts  of  combustion  were  used  to  actuate  a  piston  working  in 
one  leg  of  a  syphou  con- 
taining oil,  a  peculiar 
\aIvo  directing  tlio  Lot 
guses  firet  to  one  leg  and 
tlien  th((  other  (Fig. 
2;{8).  The  piKton  upon 
whicii  those  gasts  worked 
was,  in  fact,  the  surface 
of  the  oil,  so  that  it  was 
not  affected  by  the  ashes 
and  heat  which  upset 
thf  later  Imilt  engines  of 
Sir  Oeorge  Caylay.  Nu- 
merous inventors  have 
followed  in  the  footsteps 
of  these  noted  men, 
among'  them  Stephen 
"Wilcox.  S.  H.  Il..i>er,  and 
Pliilander  Shaw,  each  of 
whom  built  and  sold  a 
number  of  engines  which 
were  put  into  ])ractical 
use.  One  little  engine, 
built  by  Sir.  Wilcox,  in 
Priividence,  in  186;1  {Fig. 
2313),  with  a  G-inch  cyhn- 
der  ran  iti^elt  300  revolutions  per  minute,  for  several  days  driviug 
a  12-iDch  fan  blower  at  the  rate  of  3,000  i-evolntious  upon  a  con- 
sumption of  one  pound  of  coal  per  hour.  The  actual  horse-power 
was  not  measured.  Shaw's  engine,  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion, 18C7  (Fig.  240),  ran  an  average  of  over  20  horse-power  upon  a 
consumption  of  1.4  lbs.  coal  per  hourly  horse-power — a  better  result 
than  had  ever  been  attained  by  a  steam-engine.  The  difficulty, 
however,  in  providing  against  the  abrading  action  of  the  ashes, 
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and  the  ovei'heatiug  of  tlie  valves  in  such  eugines.  have  prevented 
their  comiug  into  extensive  use,  Dotwithstnudiog  their  economy. 

This  chiss  of  engines  can  boast  of  a  stnpendoas  failnre,  next 
in  miiguitnde  to  tliose  of  Ericsson's  ships.  In  1356,  the  Novelty 
Iron  Works,  in  New  York, built  a  large  locomotive  called  the  Vrtwi- 
jui-e,  weigbiiig  4L  tons  and  costing  $10,000,  for  parties  in  St. 
Louis.  It  was  intended  to  be  propelled  by  the  products  of  com- 
bustion, mingled  with  steam  from  water  injected  into  the  fire,  and 
also  steam  made  by  a  water-jacket  surrounding  the  fire.  The  hot 
mixture  wiis  lirst  conveyed  around  the  cylinder,  then  into  it,  and 
after  being  exliausted,  gave  up  its  heat  to  the  incoming  air.  This 
locomotive,  the  invention  of  which  was  attributed  to  one  P.  Ben- 
net,  was  tried  on  the  Erie  Ituilway,  near  Faterson,  and  succeeded 

rrmppr 


in  i-unning  itself  into  a  ditch,  after  making  a  mile  and  a  half  at 
the  rate  of  twelve  miles  an  hour.  The  cvlinders,  cut  by  the  ashes 
and  heat,  were  rebored,  and  the  engine  refitted  once  or  twice, 
only  to  end  iu  an  ignoble  failure  and  the  jnnk  shop. 

Still  another  and  altc^other  distinct  form  of  air-engine  was 
oiiginated  by  Rev.  Robert  Stirling  in  1816.  His  firet  successful 
engine  was  bnilt  in  1827,  and  one  afterward  ran  a  foundry  in 
IJiiudee  for  three  years,  developing  20  horse-power  by  the  brake, 
on  a  consumption  of  50  lbs.  coal  per  hour,  an  account  of  which 
was  presented  before  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers  in  185L.  In 
this  engine  (Fig.  241),  the  same  volume  of  air  was  alternately 
heated  and  cooled,  producing  a  variation  of  pressure  which  actu- 
ated a  working  piston.  The  heating  and  cooling  were  affected  by 
changing  the  air  by  means  of  a  plunger,  from  end  to  end  of  « 
cylinder,  one  end  of  which  was  kept  hot  by  a  fire  and  the  other 
cool  by  water.    On  its  way  from  end  to  end  the  air  passed  through 
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a  pa»>s[ige  partly  filled,  iiear  tlie  Iiot  end,  by  thin  plates  of  metal, 
and  near  the  cold  end  by  small  tubes  filled  with  water.  The  thin 
plates  alternately  absorbed  the  heat  from  the  air,  and  gave  it  back 
on  the  return,  so  that  tlie  refrigerator  only  had  to  carry  oflf  what 
heat  coiilil  not  be  tliiis  extracted.  This  was  the  first  application 
of  the  "regenerator"  or  "economizer,"  a  very  important  element 
in  the  problem  of  securing  extreme  economy.  This  engine  failed 
through  the  giving  out  of  the  heaters,  which  required  to  be  kept 
red  hot,  a  ciifScuUy  which  has  attended  all   efforts  to  heat  air 
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through  the  walls  of  a  metallic  receptacle.  It  is  because  of  this 
difficuity  probiibly  tliat  this  very  promising  foim  of  air-engine  has 
not  yet  been  brought  into  use.  In  1844,  Franchot  patented,  in 
France  and  England,  a  very  ingenious  arrangement  of  the  Stirling 
engine,  with  large  and  efficient  heating  and  cooling  surfaces. 
The  working  cylinder  was  an  extension  of  the  hot  end  of  the 
changing  cylinder,  and  the  heated  air  expanded  directly  against 
the  working  piston  without  being  first  cooled,  as  in  Stirling's 
engine.  Tiie  spaces  over  the  two  working  pistons,  which  were 
connected  to  opposite  ends  o!  a  beam,  were  inclosed  and  con- 
nectetl  by  a  pipe,  thus  transferring  pressure,  reUeviug  the  beam, 
and  preventing  leakage  around  the  piston.  Kankine  thought  so 
well  of  the  Stirling  engine  that  he,  in  conjunction  with  Kapier, 
attempted  to  improve  its  weak  point,  the  heating  surface ;  and 
Prof.  Jeukin  also  spent  much  tims  and  money  in  endeavoring  to 
45 
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pcrftict  it,  mainly  in  coinbiuiii^  itii  ailrnntages  with  those  of  the 
Cft_Yli;y  tvpc.  Laubei-aii,  ui  France,  nmdo  a  nximber  of  kdioII 
onsiiips  upon  the  Kame  piiiiciple — one  of  which  (Fig.  '242),  work- 
ing to  }  of  on«  liov!ie-i>ower,  tested  nt  the  Conservitfnire  iks  Afts 
r.l  JSIefurn,  in  18fl3,  iisetl  10  lbs.  coal  per  hourly  horse-power,  which 
i^  (loiibtliiss  aH  well  as  wonlil  be  done  by  any  steam-engine  of 
equal  ])ower.  Engines  upon  tlie  same  principle  are  now  being 
bnilt  in  Jtoston,  and  art?  said  to  work  veiy  well. 

The  engines  of  Captain  Ericsson  are  somewhat  diflferent  still, 
drawing  their  supply  from  tht>  atmosphere  at  each  stnike,  heating 
it,  alliiwiiig  it  to  expand  while  doing  work,  and  then  exhausting  it 
again  into  the  external  air.  On  the  large  engines  of  the  air-ship 
Krk-S8i)n  an  economizer  was  employed  to  retain  part  of  the  heat  of 
the  exhaust  and  retiim  it  to  the  incoming  air  (Fig.  243).  This 
class  of  air-engine  eujoys  tlio  notoriety  of  having  been  built  on  the 


largest  stale  and  of  having  tnadu  the  most  noted  failure.  The 
idea  dates  from  1H33,  bnt  the  engines  of  the  caloric-ship  were  not 
put  in  motion  until  Decenilier,  lS;'i2.  No  dependence  can  be 
plai'wl  upon  any  of  tlic  reports  of  her  trials.  Suffice  it  to  say  the 
engin<;s,  with  cylindoi-s  14  feet  in  diameter,  a  size  never  before 
attem]>ted,  came  out,  and  others  were  sulistituted  which  also  came 
out,  before  the  ship  had  miKle  a  respectable  trial  trip,  aud  steam- 
engines  took  th«ir  place.  Afterward,  Captain  Ericsson  made 
another  attempt  to  drive  a  vessel  by  an  air-engine.  The  Prinm-a 
was  bnilt  aud  fitted  with  horizontal  engines  drawing  their  supply 
from  and  exhausting  into  an  artificial  atmosphere  of  high  press- 
ure. But,  as  in  the  former  attempt,  the  heating  surface  wbs  in- 
adequate and  the  available  pressure  was  too  small  to  give  mach 
power,  so  that  again  steam  was  substituted  after  a  flhort  triaL 
Many  small  engines  of  Ericsson's  da^ign,  but  quite  different  in 
details  from  the  air-ship,  and  without  economizers,  irere  sold  and  • 
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put  to  -work,  some  of  whicli  are  still  running,  giving  good  satisfac- 
tion. Few  of  them  exceeded  five  horse-power,  and  they  used  a 
qaaatity  of  fuel  not  lesH  than  steam-engines  of  similar  size,  but, 
requiring  no  water  or  licensed  engineer,  they  were  preferred  in 
many  cases.  One  working  to  two  horse-power  was  tested  at  the 
Paris  Exposition  of  1 867,  and  found  to  use  10  lbs.  coal  per  hourly 
horse-power,  though  one  is  reported  as  running  in  a  printing-office 
in  New  York  for  18  years  burning  but  4|  lbs.  The  Wilcox 
engines,  of  which  a  lai^e  number  were  made,  and  which  received 


a  medal  at  the  London  Exhibition,  1862,  were  of  much  the  same 
character  (Fig,  2i4\  but  had  a  peculiar  supply  cylinder  which  took 
in  the  air  with  little' resistance,  and  changed  it  to  the  hot  end  by 
passing  it  tliroughan  economizer.  Some  of  these  ran  as  low  as  3 
lbs.  and  under  of  coal  per  hourly  horse-power  when  exerting  as 
little  as  five  horse-power.  All  this  class  of  engines  had  to  meet  the 
same  difficulty  noted  under  the  former,  or  Stirling  type,  of  the 
burning  out  of  the  lieating  surface,  and  few  of  them  are  now  to  be 
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Tlie  ''  t'onipressioD  ciigiue  "  is  n  distinct  cIass  from  those  wliicli 
Have  been  hereinbefore  dcKcribed.  In  these  a  given  qaantilj  of 
iiir  in  cotistnutly  changed  in  volume,  being  compressed  while  cold 
ttiid  oxpftuiled  while  hot.  There  are  usualiy  two  cylinders;  one 
cohl  find  kept  cold  by  a  water-jacket  or  other  means,  and  the 
otiier  hot  and  kept  heated  by  external  means.  The  piston  in 
the  hot  cylinder  ts  generally  timed  from  one-sixth  to  one-quarter 
iif  u  revohition  in  advance  of  that  in  the  cnld  cylinder,  wiiereby 
the  air  is  lirst  changed  into  the  cold  cyHnder,  sometimes  tlirough 
!in  "eomomizer" — then  compressed  therein,  then  chnnged  to  the 
Jiot  cylinder  back  through  tlie  economizer,  taking  up  t^aiu  the 
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heat  stored  tlierein,  and  then  expanded  in  the  hot  cylinder.  In 
practice  the  expansion  also  takes  place  partly  in  the  cold  cyliuder, 
as  likewise  the  comjiression  occiirs  pai-tly  in  the  hot,  but  not  to 
any  great  extent,  Tlie  fimt  engine  of  this  kind  I  have  been  able 
to  find  a  record  of  was  ]mteute<l  in  France  and  England  in  1853 
by  Charles  Louis  Felix  Fraiichot.  Hot  and  cold  cylinderB,  of  dif- 
ferent areas,  were  placed  side  by  side  with  pistons  therein  con- 
nected to  cranks  135°  apart  {Fig.  245).  The  bottom  of  the  cold 
cylinder  was  connected  to  the  top  of  the  hot  cylinder  and  vice 
verfi'i.  tlirough  heating  and  cooling  chambers  in  which  Stirling 
regenerators  were  to  lie  placet!,  though  they  are  not  shown,  nor 
is  any  means  shown  for  heating  or  cooling  the  air.  The  arrange- 
mcut  of  the  jiistons  and  cranks  was  such  that  the  air  is  compresBed 
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in  the  cool  cylinder,  passed  through  the  regenerator  into  the  hot 
cylinder,  where  it  18  expanded,  then  is  transferred  to  the  cold 
cylinder  through  the  cooling  chamber,  and  the  cycle  repeated. 
From  four  to  six  cylinders,  each 
double-acting,  were  proposed  to  be 
combined  in  a  series.  A  model  of 
one  of  these  engines  was  exhibited  nt 
the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1856,  and  at- 
tracted much  ttention  from  scien- 
tists. In  this,  cranks  90°  apnrt  were 
connected  to  pistons  in  two  cylin- 
ders, each  double-acting,  tlifir  ad- 
jacent ends  communicating  freely 
through  Stirling  regenerators.  All 
this  engine  lacked  of  "  perfection " 
{according  to  Carnot's  cycle)  was  a 
means  for  keeping  the  two  cylinders 
at  constant  temperatures,  and  supply- 
ing the  necessary  heat  without  1 
and  at  proper  times.  This  same  prin- 
ciple was  embodied  in  an  engine 
patented  by  Sir  William  Siemens  in 
1860.  He  employed  fonr  cylinders 
(Fig.  24(5),  each  hot  at  one  end  and 
cold  at  the  other,  all  connected  to  o 
shaft  through  a  wabbling  disc,  at 
equal  quarters  of  tlie  revolnlion,  and 
so  arianged  that  the  hot  end  of  one 
communicated  through  an  economizer 
with  the  cold  end  of  the  next  in  order. 
Tlie  heat  w.ia  to  bo  supplied  by  hot 
products  of  combustion  from 
burning  producer  gas  in  a 
chamber  connected  with  the  . 
hot  ends  of  each  cylinder, 
while  the  opposite  ends 
were  supplied  with  refriger- 
ators. The  noted  inventor  neglected,  however,  to  put  the  ma- 
chine into  priictical  use,  his  time  being  occupied  with  his  metal- 
lurgic.ll  investigations  and  inventions.  As  he  subsequently  experi- 
mented with  a  different  and  inferior  class  of  air-engines,  he 
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cvideutiy  ciicoiiiiti-'rcil  <li faculties  in  tliis  one  not  easily  over- 
i-fime.  Tliis  I'lass  of  air-engines  has,  however,  been  nintle  very 
efficient  for  small  |)owers  by  A.  K.  Kitler,  of  New  York,  whose 
»mall  puiiipiiig-cugiims  (Fig.  247)  are  well  known  to  most  of 
th[!  iiu-mbcrs  of  tliis  Bociety.  No  other  form  of  air-engine 
nifers  so  many  iiclvantages,  but  it  linu  also  its  peculiar  diffi- 
culties. If  tlie  latter  caii  be  overcome,  it  is  likely  to  become 
the  air-eugine  of  the  future.  An 
effort  to  tlii^  end  is  now  being 
made,  with  fair  pi-osjiect  of  suc- 
cess. 

THEORY. 

"We  will  now  consider  briefly 
the  ])rinei))les  which  underlie 
thermo-dynamics,  and  their  ap- 
plication to  the  inquirj-.  In  any 
heat-engine  it  is  essential  that 
there  kIiouKI  be,  1st,  a  working 
fluid  ;  2d,  a  source  of  hent ;  and, 
^d,  a  receptacle  for  unexpended 
heat,  both  of  which  latter  must 
be  extoiiial  to  tlio  working  fluid- 
In  its  operation  there  ma»t  be  a 
r<?ception  of  heat  by  the  working 
flnid,  at  n  certain  temperature, 
a  conTeiHioD  of  hent  into  work, 
mIu  and  a  ilischai^e  of  unconverted 
heat  at  a  lower  temperature  than 
tJiat  at  whifli  it  wan  rnceivoil.  Tlio  diifercnce  between  such 
higher  ami  luwiir  temporatmes  is  called  the  "  range  of  tempera- 
ture.'^," anil  th(!  engine  is  called  a"  perfect  engine  "  when  the 
whole  heat  ci  irie  spoil  ding  to  its  range  of  tcmperntare  is  converted 
into  work.  Sa.li  Carnot,  in  14:^4,  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
to  enunciato  llie  prineiplo,  now  nn i re isally  recognized,  tliat  the 
ratio  of  the  miiximum  mechanical  effect  in  a  perfect  hent-engine 
til  the  ti)t!il  heat  ixpended  u)ion  it,  is  a  function  solely  of  the  two 
constant  teniperiitnres,  at  which  respectively  heat  is  received  and 
rejected,  ami  is  indepuudenC  of  the  nature  of  the  intermediate 
agent  or  working  llnid,  though  at  that  da^  the  dyuamio  theory  of 
heat  was  not  known,  and  Camot  sui>posed  that  all  the  heai  re- 
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ceived  in  the  boiler,  or  its  equivalent,  was  transferred  to  the  eon- 
denser.  Subsequent  researches  of  Joule,  Kankine,  and  others, 
have  established  the  following  propositions : 

1st.  Li  any  heat  engine  the  maximum  useful  effect  (expressed  in 
foot  pounds  or  in  percentage)  hears  tlie  same  relation  to  the  total 
heat  expended  (expressed  in  foot  pounds  or  as  unity)  that  the 
rai}ge  of  temperature  hears  to  th^  ahsolute  temperature  at  which 
heat  is  received. 

2d.  In  any  heat  engine  the  m,inimum,  loss  of  heat  hears  the 
same  relation  to  the  total  heat  expended  as  the  temperature  at 
which  the  heat  is  rejected  hears  to  the  temperature  at  which  it  is 
received^  both  being  reckoned  from  absolute  zero,  460°  *  below  the 
zero  of  Fahrenheit's  scale. 

These  two  propositions,  expressed  in  algebraic  formulae,  are : 

(1)  U  =H  ^  ',  which,  if  H=  1,  becomes  the  well-known  equa- 
tion  U=  — -\  and, 

(2)  L  =  n~  in  which  also,  if  JEr=  1  .  .  .  .  L  =  —  .     But  as 

Z  +  ?7=  1, .'.  6'  =  1 ^ ,  which  is  identical  with  (1)  differently 

written. 

At  this  point  we  need  to  divest  ourselves  of  an  idea  which  is 
common,  and  which  naturally  comes  from  the  terms  used,  that 
'*  latent"  heat  is  necessarily  wasted  heat — or,  in  other  words,  that 
if  all  the  heat  received  was  expended  in  elevating  the  tempera- 
tare,  instead  of  a  largo  share  of  it  going  into  the  "  latent "  condi- 
tion, we  should  be  able  to  turn  a  larger  percentage  of  it  into 
power.  It  has  been  upon  this  erroneous  supposition  that  niost  of 
the  searches  for  substitutes  for  steam  have  been  based.  To  show 
its  fallacy,  practically,  it  is  only  necessary  to  consider  the  action 
of  an  engine  using  steam  as  a  gas  without  expenditure  of  latent 
heat,  and  compare  it  with  the  results  attained  in  engines  'in 
which  the  latent  heat  is  expended  in  the  boiler  and  discharged 
in  the  condenser.  We  will  assume  that  steam  be  supphed 
at  100'  temperature — 1  pound  pressure,  or  28  inches  vacuum 
nearly — that  it  be  worked  through  Camot's  cycle  between  that 

*  This  is  not  ouly  a  convenient  number  to  use,  but  the  nearest  approximation 
in  whole  mnnbors  to  the  latest  established  absolute  zero.  Rankine  used  461. !S.  but 
later  physicists  have  settled  upon  373.1  Cent.,  equivalent  to  459.6  Fah. 
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temperature   and   320'' — the   temperature  of  saturated  steam  at 
75  pounds  gauge  pressure.     The  efficiency  of  this  cycle  would 

l)e,  by  al)ovo  formuhx,  =—  ~ ^     =  .28.    The  heat  expended  per 

pound  of  steam  would  be  220  x  .475  x  772  =  80,674  foot   pounds 
of  energy,  of  which  the  engine  would  utilize  28  per  cent.,  or  22,588 

foot  pounds.    There  would,  therefore,  be  required    99  .tqq     ~  ^"-^ 

pounds  steam  per  lumrly  horse-power,  and  that  in  a  perfect  engine  ; 

but,  working  within  the  same  limits,  in  a  very  imperfect  engine, 

using  water  with  its  large  latent  heat,  in  actual 

practice,  a  horse-power  is  obtained  for  from  16 

to  18  pounds,  or  about  one-fifth  the  quantity 

of  fluid.     Latent  heat  must,  therefore,  be  an 

efficient  source  of  energy  as  well  as  sensible 

h(;at.     That  it  is  just  as  much  so  when  working 

between  the  same  limits  of  temperature,  was 

demonstrated  by  Rankin e  in  a  series  of  articles 

published   in  the  ErH/hieei'  in  1857.     And,  in 

fact,  it  may  be  said  there  would  be  no  availa- 

ble  energy  if  there  was  no  latent  or  specific 

heat. 

"Wo  may,  perhaps,  make  this  point  a  little 


as  true  under  the  coiTcct  theory.  In  fact,  the  ijf 
second  law  of  thcrmo-dynamics  is  equally  ap- 
l>lic*ablo  to  a  ponderable  body  as  to 
h(^at,  and  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
well-known  adaiye,  ""Water  will  not 
run  u]>-hill."  Fig.  l48  is  a  section  of  a  building  in  which  is  situated 
a  tank  of  water,  or  any  other  fluid,  which  is  used  to  drive  a  water- 
motor  upon  a  floor  below,  after  which  the  fluid  is  dischai^ed, 
whence  it  may  or  may  not  find  its  way  to  the  sea-level — the  line  of 
al>s<)lute  zero.  Now  it  is  evident  the  greatest  possible  effect  obtain- 
able in  the  motor-engine  is  represented  by  the  weight  of  fluid,  Q^ 
multiplied  by  its  fall  to  the  point  of  discharge.  The  height  of  the 
surface  of  the  tank  above  sea-U^vel  is  r,,  and  the  height  of  its  dis- 
charge fi'oni  same  datum-line  is  r.,  while  its  fall  is  Tj  —  r^  and 
the  greatest  efficiency  of  the  motor  is  expressed  by  f7=  Q[j\—  r,). 
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But  the  total  energy  of  the  fluid  is  represented  by  Q  Tj,  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  motor  expressed  in  terms  of  total   energy   is 

U  =  — ^  ~ ^  =  — ?.   It  is  evident  that  the  saiue  law  holds 

good  whatever  be  the  character  of  the  fluid  in  the  tauk.  Now,  ( 
the  quantity  Qy — which  may  represent  the  latent  heat,  while  the 
height,  Tj,  represents  temperature — may  be  greater  or  less  with 
the  same  height.  If  ^  =  0,  then  there  w  ould  be  no  available 
energy,  for  there  would  have  been  none  expended.  It  will  also  be 
seen  that  if  in  the  supposed  steam-engine  as  above  calculated, 
0  be  substituted  for  .475,  the  specific  heat  of  the  steam,  there 
would  be  no  energy  in  the  engine. 

From  the  mere  inspection  of  the  above  formulae,  in  view  of  this 
illustration,  it  is  readily  seen  : 

1st.  That  the  useful  eflfect  can  only  equal  the  total  heat  ex- 
pended when  the  temperature  at  which  it  is  rejected  is  absolute 
zero,  in  which  case  it  matters  not  at  what  temperature  the  heat 
may  be  received. 

2d.  That  with  a  given  minimum  temperature,  the  higher  the 
maximum  temperature  the  greater  will  be  the  proportion  of  total 
heat  converted  into  useful  work. 

3d.  That  it  is  of  greater  importance  to  lower  the  temperature 
at  which  heat  is  rejected  than  to  raise  that  at  which  it  is  received. 

There  are,  however,  practical  limits  to  these  several  values : 

1st.  The  temperature  of  rejection  cannot  be  carried  below  that 
of  the  substance  into  which  it  is  rejected — in  practice  it  must  be 
several  degrees  above  it — and  is  independent  of  the  fluid  em- 
ployed. As  there  is,  in  practice,  nothing  available  colder  than 
the  air  or  water,  rg  cannot  easily  be  less  than  100°  Fahr.,  560" 
absolute. 

2d.  The  temperature  of  reception  cannot  be  greater  than  the 
highest  temperature  of  combustion,  nor  greater  than  the  surfaces 
of  the  piston  and  cylinder  will  stand  ;  nor  greater  than  will  pro- 
duce in  the  given  fluid  the  highest  allowable  pressure. 

3d.  The  highest  pressure  is  limited  by  the  strength  of  the 
mechanism  and  safety  of  its  operation,  and  is  also  independent  of 
the  fluid.  As  all  fluids  except  mercury  and  turpentine  attain  this 
limit  of  pressure  before  the  limit  of  temperature,  the  pressure 
is  the  practical  limiting  condition  in  this  direction. 

Obviously,  then,  as  the  limits  of  lowest  available  temperature 
and  of  highest  practical  pressure  are  the  same  for  all  vapors,  it 
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becomes  evident  that  the  fluid  having  the  highest  temperature  at 
the  limit  of  pressure,  other  things  being  equal,  has  the  advantage, 
theoretically,  in  possible  economy.  Of  all  available  liquids,  water 
fulfills  this  condition  best,  and  therefore  it  is  useless  -to  search 
for  another  vapor  as  a  substitute  for  steam,  unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  losses  incidental  to  the  use  of  tiie  latter  are  necessarilv 
enough  greater  than  those  incidental  to  some  other  fluid,  to  more 
than  counterbalance  this  advantage.  That  there  are  such  com- 
pensating advantages  is  not  probable,  and  they  would,  indeed, 
need  to  be  very  great  to  offset  the  cost  of  fluid,  water  being  free 
of  cost  in  nearly  all  situations. 

Were  we,  however,  to  look  for  a  fluid  to  use  in  a  "  binary  sys- 
tem," it  must  necessarily  be  among  those  which  vaporize  at  a 
higher  temperature  than  water,  rather  than,  as  has  heretofore 
been  sought,  at  a  lower.  In  this  way  it  might  be  i>ossible  to 
attain  a  higher  range  of  temperature,  and  thus  gain  something 
theoretically  in  economy,  unless,  perchance,  the  additional  loss  in 
the  furnace  should  offset  to  a  large  degree  any  such  possible  gain. 

It  becomes  evident,  therefore,  that  a  successful  substitute  for 
steam  in  motive  power  cannot  be  found  among  vapors,  and  most 
probably,  if  found  at  all,  it  must  be  among  permanent  gases.  By 
a  bountiful  provision  of  nature,  an  equally  free  and  exhaustless 
supply  of  a  perfect  gas — atmospheric  air — has  been  provided 
which  has  several  elements  of  value  in  the  problem.  As  it 
requires  500^  of  heat  to  double  its  pressure  at  39°  Fahr. — the 
point  of  greatest  density  of  water — it  may  be  heated  to  a  very 
high  temperature  before  it  reaches  a  practical  limit  of  pressure. 
It  is  a  poor  conductor  of  heat,  and  does  not  become  fluid  when 
cooled  ;  therefore  it  will  suffer  less  loss  from  being  used  in  a  cool 
cylinder.  Being  a  supporter  of  combustion,  the  fuel  may  be 
burned  within  the  working  fluid,  and  the  loss  due  to  the  furnace 
avoided.  It  also  offers  the  opportunity  of  recovering  a  larger 
share  of  its  rejected  heat  to  be  used  again.  In  a  steam-engine, 
the  only  use  to  which  this  rejected  heat  can  be  put  is  in  heating 
the  feed-water  and  air  for  combustion,  and  only  a  small  fraction, 
not  over  ^,  can  be  utilized  in  that  way,  while  with  air  Ran- 
kiue  estimates  that  as  much  as  90  per  cent,  of  the  heat  in 
the  exhaust  may  be  retained  for  use,  by  a  device  invented  by 
Stirling,  known  as  the  "  economizer  "  or  **  regenerator.^^  There 
are  disadvantages,  however,  peculiar  to  air,  among  which  are  its 
bulk  and  the  necessity  of  initiating  motion  by  external  power. 
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The  former  is  overcome  by  compression  before  heating,  and  the 
latter  may  yet  be  provided  for  iu  some  simple  manner. 

FUTURE  POSSIBILiriES. 

Air,  then,  gives  the  best  promise  for  an  economical  substitute 
for  steam  in  pressure  engines.  The  development  of  its  advan- 
tages involves  many  difficulties,  but  these  are  fast  being  overcome. 
The  air-engine  of  Stirling,  of  forty  years  ago,  equaled  in  economy 
any  steam-engine  of  its  day,  while  the  Shaw  air-engine,  of  1867, 
equaled  in  economy  of  fuel  the  largest  and  most  perfect  steam- 
engines  of  to-day.  The  Otto  engine,  and  others  of  similar  char- 
acter, exhibit  an  economy  of  heat  double  that  of  our  first-class 
steam-engines,  but  they  are  handicapped  by  the  necessity  of  using 
a  very  expensive  fuel,  aud  are  necessarily  confined  to  small  powers 
and  special  circumstances. 

It  is  a  siugular  coincidence  that  the  best  gas  or  air  engines 
attain  to  nearly  the  same  percentage  of  their  theoretical  efficiency 
as  the  best  steam-engines.  Thus,  a  condensing  engine  working 
under  75  lbs.  pressure  of  steam,  and  using  18  lbs.  water  per  hourly 
H.  P.,  has  a  theoretical  efficiency  of  .28,  and  an  actual  efficiency 
of  .12  for  the  engine,  or  .09  for  both  engine  and  boiler,  which 
latter  is  equal  to  32  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical.  An  Otto  or  a 
Clerk  engine,  according  to  various  tests,  utilizes  18  per  cent,  of  the 
expended  heat  in  power,  working  ordinarily  between  the  limits  of 
2,700  and  900°  Fahr.  This  would  give  a  theoretical  efficiency  of 
.57,  and  these  engines,  therefore,  attain  to  31.6  per  cent,  of  their 
theoretical  efficiency,  or  practically  the  same  as  is  done  by  the 
steam-engine.  A  pinoH^  other  vapors  than  steam  cannot  come 
nearer  their  theoretical  economy,  in  all  cases  less  than  that  of 
steam. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  the  rate  at 
which  the  increase  of  the  temperature  of  rejection,  demands  an 
increase  in  the  maximum  temperature  to  maintain  the  same 
efficiency  as,  for  instance,  the  temperature  and  pressure  of  steam 
at  which  a  non-condensing  engine  would  equal  a  condensing  en- 
gine under  ordinary  conditions.     From  equation  (1),  we  obtain 

Ti  =  - — ^y.p  and  by  assuming  t^  =  212  4-  460,  with  U  =  .28  as 

above,  we  have  r^  —  933°  or  473°  Fahr.,  which  corresponds  with  a 
pressure  of  about  550  lbs. — quite  inadmissible  in  practice.  It  is 
not  unusual  to  hear  men  say  that  the  advantages  of  a  condenser 
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csui  be  ol>taiued  by  carrying  fifteen  pounds  more  pressure  on  tbe 
boiltjr.     The  above  sliows  the  falhicv  of  this  statement. 

■ 

The  prospect  of  much  further  economy  in  steam-engines  is  not 
l>ri^lit.  By  means  of  a  non-conducting  lining  for  the  cylinder,  a 
saving  might  be  effected  of,  say,  '25  per  cent,  in  fuel,  bringing  the 
(flficiency  up  to  13  or  14  per  cent.,  and  by  running  the  pressure  up 
to  250  ll>s.,  we  might  attain,  possibly,  an  efficiency  of  17  per  cenL, 
or  the  sjime  as  is  now  attained  in  gas-engines.  In  these,  however, 
as  now  built,  over  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  heat  is  lost  in  the 
jacket,  and  17  per  cent,  in  the  exhaust,  of  which  losses  there  is  no 
good  reason  why  we  may  not  expect  to  save  one-half,  so  that 
the  air-engine  may  attain  to,  say,  |  its  theoretical  efficiency.  At 
the  same  time,  by  reducing  the  lower  limit  of  temperature,  the 
tlieoretical  efficiency  may  be  raised  materially.  Thus,  if  the 
Uiinimum  be  lowered  from  900  to,  say,  300°,  leaving  the  maximum 
at  2,700  as  before,  we  will  have  a  theoretical  efficiency  of  .75, 
and  if  two-tliirds  of  that  be  realized,  there  will  result  an  actual 
efticien(!y  of  5<.)  per  cent,  as  that  which  may  fairly  be  looked  for 
in  air-engines.  If  coal  can  be  utilized  directly  for  fuel,  this  will 
give  a  liors(;-power  for  an  hour  for  J  lb.  of  coal,  a  saving  of  78  per 
cent,  upon  the  best  results  yet  attained  with  steam.  If,  however, 
it  is  necessary  to  turn  the  coal  into  water-gas  before  it  can  be 
used,  double  the  amount  of  coal  would  be  required,  or  f  pounds 
per  hourly  horse-power,  which  is  still  a  large  advance  on  any 
possible  attainment  with  steam. 

Are  there  still  further  possibilities  of  economical  development 
of  power?  Probably  not  in  the  line  of  pressure-engines.  But 
science  already  points  to  the  possible  conversion  of  heat  directly 
into  electricity,  and  if  that  can  be  done  without  too  great  a  loss, 
the  electrical  engine  may  yet  become  a  prominent  rival  of  the 
steam  or  air  engine.  The  conversion  of  90  per  cent,  of  electrical 
energy  into  mechaniL*al  work  is  not  beyond  reasonable  expecta- 
tions, even  if  it  is  beyond  i)resent  attainment,  and  if  the  heat  of 
combustion  can  be  converted  into  electricity  with  a  loss  of  only 
10  per  cent. —  which  is  supposable — we  then  should  get  a  horse- 
power for  .22  of  a  i)ound  of  coal  per  hour.  This  would  be  a  saving 
of  30  per  cent,  over  the  best  probable  result  with  air-engines,  or 
85  per  cent,  over  the  best  results  yet  attained  with  steam. 

With  these  possibilities  before  us  and  the  still  further  possi- 
bility of  tlie  direct  c(mversion  of  heat  into  available  power  with 
not  over  10  per  cent,  loss — by  some  means  yet  to  be  discoyered — 
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who  shall  say  there  is  not  ample  scope  for  invention  and  experi- 
mental research  ?  We  may,  however,  safely  conclude  that  it  lies 
not  in  the  lioe  of  "  binary  engines,"  or  the  substitution  of  other 
liquids  for  water,  or  other  gases  for  air. 

Is  steam,  therefore,  doomed  to  be  superseded?  By  no  means. 
Even  if  robbed  of  its  position  on  the  throne  of  power,  it  must  ever 
remain  one  of  the  most  useful  servants  of  man.  Its  large  specific 
aod  latent  heat  render  it  the  best  attainable  medium  of  trans- 
ferring heat  within  a  certain  range  of  temperature,  from  the 
furnace  to  the  place  where  it  may  be  wanted  for  various  processes, 
and  even  now  it  fills  a  larger  field  in  that  direction  than  it  does 
as  a  prime  mover.  So  far  as  now  appears,  it  need  fear  no  success- 
ful substitute  in  that  field. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr,  Thomas  S.  Crane, — Having  been  recently  called  upon  to 
examine  a  carbon  bisulphide  engine  operating  an  electric  plant  at 
Lowell,  Massachusetts,  I  have  thought  it  would  interest  the  mem- 
bers, in  connection  with  this  discussion,  to  learn  some  of  the  facts 
observed  during:  this  examination. 

The  plant  at  Lowell  consisted  of  two  14x  28-inch  engines  coupled 
together  and  supplied  with  CSj  vapor  at  80  lbs.  pressure  by  two 
generators  containing  liquid  bisulphide. 

These  generators  were  jacketed  with  live  steam,  as  well  as  the 
vapor  conduit  to  the  engines,  and  the  cylinders  and  steam-chests 
of  the  latter. 

Steam  at  40  lbs.  pressure  was  furnished  by  a  boiler  having  less 
than  800  feet  of  heating  surface  (estimated  at  60  horse-power), 
and  was  fed  at  a  regulated  pressure  of  20  lbs.  per  square  inch  to 
the  jackets  of  the  CSg  generators,  and  at  a  pressure  of  40  lbs.  per 
square  inch  to  the  jackets  of  the  engine  cylinders  and  vapor  con- 
duits. The  CSg  vapor  operated  in  a  closed  circuit,  passing  through 
a  sui-flice  condenser  and  being  returned  by  a  pump  to  the  generators. 

The  engines  operated  two  lines  of  heavj^  shafting  and  six  25- 
liorse  dynamo-electric  machines  at  the  time  of  this  examination ; 
and  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time  furnished  a  current  to  138 
arc  lights  of  2,000  candle  power  each,  through  21  miles  of  wire,  de- 
velo})ing  174  horse-power  by  the  indicator  cards.  The  consump- 
tion of  coal  was  2,012  pounds  (containing  1,634  pounds  of  com- 
bustible, with  a  new  lire)  during  the  entire  period  of  the  examina- 
tion, 8.V  hours. 
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The  consumption  of  coal  per  liorse-power  per  liour  was  therefore 
li^„  lbs.;  hut  as  the  engines,  when  first  started,  were  not  operated 
with  their  full  load,  an  allowance  for  such  lighter  load  would  in- 
crease the  expenditure  of  fuel  per  actual  horse-power  to  liVV  lbs. 
per  hour  per  horse-power. 

I  Avouhl  like  to  ask,  first,  whether,  in  view  of  these  facts,  it  is 
reasonable  to  sav  that  no  substitute  for  steam  can  he  foimd  to  de- 
velop  greater  economy  ?  secondly,  whether  any  horizontal  tubular 
steam-boiler  haviisg  less  than  SOO  feet  of  heating  surface  is  anj'- 
where  operating  a  steam-engine  with  a  load  of  174:  indicated  horse- 
])ower  ? 

Prof.  Wm.  P,  Troichiidge, — I  consider  the  paper  of  Mr.  Babcoek 
one  of  the  most  complete  and  valuable  contributions  to  the  history  of 
the  classes  of  heat-engines  discussed  that  has  been  presented.  As 
a  concise  statement,  or  monograph,  of  the  gradual  development  of 
such  engines  and  the  true  theory  of  heat  applicable  to  them,  it  must 
prove  valuable  to  all  who  have  not  had  the  time  or  the  opportunity 
to  consult  the  various  authorities  whg  treat  of  these  subjects.  Such 
a  paper  is  needed  just  now,  and  will  probably  always  be  of  service 
as  a  guide  and  warning  to  those  who  are  looking  for  impossibilities  in 
attem])ts  to  secure  extraordinary  economy  of  power  in  heat-engines 
by  the  use  of  some  other  vapor  than  that  of  water.  A  recent 
number  of  the  School  of  Mines  Quarterhj^  contains  a  short  paper 
by  myself,  giving  the  results  of  computations  of  the  relative  effi- 
ciencies of  steam  and  bisulphide-of-carbon  vapor  engines  as  the 
latter  is  employed  in  the  recently  constructed  engines  to  which  I 
have  no  doubt  ^fr.  Babcoek  refers. 

His  paper  will  be  efficacious  in  preventing  the  periodical  re-in- 
vention of  this  bisulphide-of-carbon  engine  which  presents  itself 
at  intervals  with  the  announcement  that  it  will  save  one-Jialf  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  fuel  consumed  by  the  steam-engine,  but  which  sne- 
ceeds  only  in  causing  large  amounts  of  money  to  change  hands 
under  the  excitement  of  ill-advised  speculations, 

Tiie  close  relation  which  my  paper  had  to  the  subject  discussed 
by  Mr.  Babcoek  will,  I  trust,  be  considered  a  sufficient  reason 
for  my  asking  the  privilege  of  giving  here  the  principal  results  of 
my  calculations.  The  following  sketch  illustnites  in  a  general  way 
the  parts  or  organs  of  the  bisulphide  apparatus: 

In  Fig.  270,  drawn  in  the  most  simple  manner  for  illustration,  S 
rei)resents  an  ordinary  steam-boiler,  which  delivers  steam  through 

*  April,  1886. 
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a  pipe,  P,  to  a  large  cylindrical  chamber,  A  B.  Within  this  cham- 
ber or  shell  is  another,  C,  which  contains  liquid  bisulphide  of  car- 
bon. When  steam  is  introduced  into  the  larger  chamber  A  B,  the 
heat  of  the  steam  vaporizes  a  portion  of  the  bisulphide,  the  vapor 
passing  through  a  pipe,  E,  to  an  ordinary  engine,  vi^here  it  acts  like 
steam  to  give  motion  to  the  piston. 

The  exhaust  from  this  engine  is  carried  to  a  condenser  G,  from 
which  the  condensed  liquid  bisulphide  is  pumped  by  a  pump,  A, 
back  to  the  bisulphide  boiler  through  a  pipe,  I.  The  condensed 
steam  in  the  shell  A  B,  which  comes  from  the  liquefaction  due  to 
the  heat  imparted  to  the  bisulphide  of  carbon,  is  pumped  back  to 
the  steam-boiler  by  a  pump,  P. 

The  steam  thus  makes  a  circuit  from  the  boiler  S  to  the  large 


Fig.  270. 

shell  and  back  without  entering  the  working  cylinder,  while  the 
vapor  of  the  bisulphide  makes  another  circuit,  as  shown  in  the 
sketch,  through  the  cylinder,  performing  work,  and  back  to  the  in- 
terior bisulphide  boiler  C,  without  mingling  with  the  steam.  If 
no  leakages  occur,  the  same  water  and  the  same  bisulphide  may 
thus  work  on  indefinitel}^,  each  making  its  own  circuit. 

Fig.  271  illustrates  the  general  appearance  of  the  most  recent 
form  of  these  designs  as  actually  set  up. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  apparatus  may  be  changed  into  a  con- 
densini^  steam-engine  by  carrying  the  steam  directly  from  the 
steam-boiler  S  to  the  cylinder  of  the  engine,  thence  to  the  con- 
denser (t,  from  which  the  condensed  water  may  be  pumped  back  to 
the  boiler  S— by  taking  away,  in  fact,  the  intermediate  shell  A  B 
and  the  interior  bisulphide  boiler  C. 

To  determine  the  relative  efficiencies  of  the  two  arrangements. 
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(*.  c  of  tliu  liisiiljiliitle  amuigement,  and  of  the  apparatus  iiscii  eiin- 
]>ly  as  II  8te:tiii>ciiginc,  it  will  1>e  isuflicieiit  to  investigate  the 
ecoiiiniik-iil  wuikiiigof  both  hikIct  similar  conditions, or  by  opcrat- 
iiig  the  ajipiiratiis  us  an  oixlinary  condensing  engine,  and  then  as  a 
hif^iill'liide  engine. 

In  tlio  Hctuul  iipparatus  the  boiler  pressnre  in  S  is  reduced  bv  a 
ivdiifiiig  valve  before  it  enters  tlie  shell  A  B,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  cylinder  F  is  steani-jaekctod  with  steam  direct  from  the 
boiler  S.  The  bisnlphidc  vaiMir  then  rises  throngh  the  pi|>c  E  at 
II  lower  temperature  than  that  of  the  steam  in  the  boiler  S,  bnt  at 
a  high  prci-gnre ;  and  is  to  some  degree  superheated  in  its  passage 


to  the  working  cylinder,  inasmnch  as  the  pipe  E  is  also  steam- 
jackctod. 

To  ascertain  the  ctticiency  of  the  bisulphide-of-carbon  engine 
tlins  doscrihod,  the  following  formnla  o£  Eankinc  is  employed  in 
what  follows: 

Tlie  work  in  foot-pounds  performed  by  one  pound  of  the  vapor 
in  oxpaniliiig  and  performing  work  between  the  absolute  teiDpeni- 
tni-es  Ti  and  7',  is  given  by  the  cxprcBBion, 

r= ,, i,jp. log.  J.; + 1 (T,  -  r,)  -  -i- (T!  -  T,')  +  r, {p,  +p,) 

in  which  the  constants  a,  h,  and  c,  are  taken  from  the  expression, 

//  =  1077732.02  -^  139.35  T  -  0.  2118  T* 
or 

II  =a-\-hT-cT* 
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\vl)ich  represents  the  latent  heat  of  evaporation  of  one  pound  of 
bisulphide  of  carbon  in  foot-pounds. 

Ti  is  the  initial  absolute  temperature. 

T2  is  the  absohite  temperature,  corresponding  to ^2. 

V2  the  volume  of  one  pound  of  vapor  at  the  pressure  j^g  (at  the 
end  of  the  expansion)  and  ^3,  the  back  pressure. 

The  table  on  the  following  page,  giving  the  temperatures,  latent 
heats,  speciiic  weights,  and  specific  volumes  of  steam  and  bisulphide 
of  carbon  in  British  units,  has  been  prepared  from  corresponding 
tables,  giving  the  same  quantities  in  French  units,  from  Zeuner's 
work  on  the  Theory  of  Heat. 

This  table  serves  to  determine  the  quantities  employed  in  the 
formulse. 

Froni^i,  the  initial  temperature,  we  get  from  the  table  ^®,  from 
which  is  easily  obtained  Ti, 

If  r  be  the  ratio  of  expansion  and  Vi  the  initial  volume  of  pound 
of  vapor,  then  we  have  v^  =■  rv^  and  from  v^  we  find  from  the  table 
jp2  and  jTg. 

An  engine  recently  constructed  and  kept  in  use  for  several 
months,  was  observed  to  be  working  under  the  following  conditions  : 

p^  =  70  +  14.7  =  84.7  lbs.  per  sq.  inch  =  12196.8  lbs.  per  sq.  foot. 

r  =  4. 

p^  =  10  lbs.  per  sq.  inch  =  1440  lbs.  per  sq.  foot, 
t'l  =  1.034  (from  table)  cubic  feet. 
^2  =  4  X  1.034  =  4.136  cubic  feet. 

^1  =  233.92. 

T,  =  693.32. 

tr,  =  132.14". 

T,  =  591.54°. 

^3  =  19.93  lbs.  per  sq.  inch  =  2869.92  lbs.  sq.  foot. 

J  =  1.172. 

7;  -  T;  =  101.78. 
7^2  _  r/  ^  130673.05. 
y;2-j93=  1429.92. 

T 

hyp,  log.  -^  =  0.1588. 

Putting  these  numerical  values  for  the  quantities  which  represent 
tliem  in  the  expression  for  W,  we  have 

F=  23340.6  foot  lbs., 
46 
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(*.<'.  of  tiiu  liisiiljiliide  arrmigciiient,  and  of  the  appsratiis  used  sim- 
I>ly  :iB  II  ste  It  I II  •engine,  it  will  be  Biiflicient  to  investigate  the 
ecoiii>iiui.-id  woikiiigof  both  uiiilcr  similar  conditions, or  by  operat- 
ing the  ;i|>paratus  as  an  ordinary  condensing  engine,  and  then  as  a 
liisiilpbide  eiigine, 

III  iho  actual  apparatus  tlic  boiler  pressure  in  S  is  reduced  by  a 
TOiliiciiig  vjilve  before  it  enters  the  shell  A  B,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  eylnider  F  is  steani-jauliotod  with  steam  direct  from  the 
boiler  S.  The  bisulphide  vapor  then  rises  through  the  pi|>e  E  at 
a  lower  temperature  than  that  of  the  steam  in  the  boiler  S,  but  at 
a  high  prot-sure ;  and  is  to  ^onie  degree  supeiheated  in  its  passage 


Fio.  271. 


to  the  working  cylinder,  inasiniieh  as  the  pipe  E  is  also  etcam- 
jacketed. 

To  ascertain  the  efficiency  of  the  bisulphide-of-cflrbon  engine 
thus  described,  the  following  formula  o£  Bankine  is  employed  in 
what  follows: 

The  work  in  foot-pounds  performed  by  one  pound  of  the  vapor 
in  expanding  and  performing  work  lietween  the  absolute  tempeni- 
tni-es  7*1  and  T,  is  given  by  the  expression, 

r=  « i,vp.  log.  j[ + J  (r,  -  r,)  -  -i-  (t,-  -  r,')  +  r,  (p,  +p,) 

in  which  the  constants  a,  h,  and  c,  are  taken  from  the  expression, 

//  =  1077732.C2  +  139.35  T-  0.  2118  T* 
or 
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wliich  represents  the  latent  heat  of  evaporation  of  one  pound  of 
bisulpliide  of  carbon  in  foot-pounds. 

Ti  is  the  initial  absolute  temperature. 

T2  is  the  absohite  temperature,  corresponding  to  j^a. 

V2  the  volume  of  one  pound  of  vapor  at  the  pressure  j^a  (at  the 
end  of  the  expansion)  and  j98,  the  back  pressure. 

The  table  on  the  following  page,  giving  the  temperatures,  latent 
heats,  specific  weights,  and  specific  volumes  of  steam  and  bisulphide 
of  carbon  in  British  units,  has  been  prepared  from  corresponding 
tables,  giving  the  same  quantities  in  French  units,  from  Zeuner's 
work  on  the  Theory  of  Heat. 

This  table  serves  to  determine  the  quantities  employed  in  the 
formulse. 

From^i,  the  initial  temperature,  we  get  from  the  table  ^®,  from 
which  is  easily  obtained  Ti. 

If  r  be  the  ratio  of  expansion  and  Vi  the  initial  volume  of  pound 
of  vapor,  then  we  have  v^  =■  rv^  and  from  v^  we  find  from  the  table 
jp2  and  T2. 

An  engine  recently  constructed  and  kept  in  use  for  several 
months,  was  observed  to  be  working  under  the  following  conditions  : 

p^  =  70  +  14.7  =  84.7  lbs.  per  sq.  inch  =  12196.8  lbs.  per  sq.  foot. 

r  =  4. 
p^  =  10  lbs.  per  sq.  inch  =  1440  lbs.  per  sq.  foot. 

I'l  =  1.034  (from  table)  cubic  feet. 

^2  =  4  X  1.034  =  4.136  cubic  feet. 

^1  =  233.92. 
T,  =  693.32. 

t^  =  132.14". 
T,  =  591.54°. 
j)^  =  19.93  lbs.  per  sq.  inch  =  2869.92  lbs.  sq.  foot. 

|i  =  1.172. 

T,-  T2=  101.78. 
7^2  _  2^2  ^  130673.05. 
p^  -^3=  1429.92. 

T 

hyp.  log.  -^  =  0.1588. 

Putting  these  numerical  values  for  the  quantities  which  represent 
them  in  tlie  expression  for  W,  we  have 

tr=  23340.6  foot  lbs., 
46 
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i.e.  of  tlio  bianlphide  arrangement,  and  of  the  apparatus  used  eiin- 
l>ly  iis  a  utcaiti-cnginc,  it  wilJ  l»e  sufficient  to  investigate  tlie 
ucoiiiiiiii(.-al  uorkingof  Ix>t1i  under  similar  conditions, or  by  operat- 
ing tJie  jtp|)!knitiis  as  an  ordinary  condensing  engine,  and  then  as  a 
liisiiljilLide  enjjine. 

In  tlie  aL-tual  apparatns  tlic  boiler  pressure  in  S  is  reduced  by  a 
reducing  valve  Ijofore  it  enters  the  sliell  A  B,  wliile,  at  the  same 
time,  tlio  eylinder  F  is  steam-jacktaed  with  steam  direct  from  the 
boiler  S.  Tiie  bisulphide  vapor  then  rises  through  the  pipe  £  at 
a  lower  temperature  than  tiiat  of  the  steam  in  the  boiler  S,  but  at 
:i  high  pressure  ;  and  is  to  some  degree  superheated  in  its  passage 


to  the  working  cylinder,  innemueli  as  the  pipe  £  is  also  steam- 
jacketed. 

To  ascertain  the  ctticioncy  of  tlic  bisulplnde-of-earbon  engine 
tUns  described,  the  following  formula  of  Rankino  is  employed  in 
what  follows: 

The  work  in  foot-jwunds  performed  by  one  pound  of  the  vapor 
in  expanding  and  performing  work  between  the  absolute  tempera- 
tnres  Ti  and  2'n  is  given  by  the  expression. 


W  =  a  hyp.  log.  ^1  +  MT'i  -  ^t)  ~  ^  (Ti*  -  T/)  +  F,  (^  +^) 

iti  which  tho  oiinBtantg  a,  1>,  and  c,  are  taken  from  the  expremoii, 

//  =  1077732.C2  +  139.35  T  -  0.  2118  T' 

II  =a-\r'>T-rT' 
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\vl)ich  represents  the  latent  heat  of  evaporation  of  one  pound  of 
bisulphide  of  carbon  in  foot-pounds. 

Ti  is  the  initial  absolute  temperature. 

T2  is  the  absohite  temperature,  corresponding  to  ^2. 

V2  the  volume  of  one  pound  of  vapor  at  the  pressure  j^a  (at  the 
end  of  the  expansion)  and  jPa,  the  back  pressure. 

The  table  on  the  following  page,  giving  the  temperatures,  latent 
heats,  specific  weights,  and  specific  volumes  of  steam  and  bisulphide 
of  carbon  in  British  units,  has  been  prepared  from  corresponding 
tables,  giving  the  same  quantities  in  French  units,  from  Zeuner's 
work  on  the  Theory  of  Heat. 

This  table  serves  to  determine  the  quantities  employed  in  the 
formulse. 

From^i,  the  initial  temperature,  we  get  from  the  table  ^®,  from 
which  is  easily  obtained  Ti, 

If  r  be  the  ratio  of  expansion  and  Vi  the  initial  volume  of  pound 
of  vapor,  then  we  have  v^  =■  rviy  and  from  v^  we  find  from  the  table 
jPi  and  T2. 

An  engine  recently  constructed  and  kept  in  use  for  several 
months,  was  observed  to  be  working  under  the  following  conditions  : 

p^  =  70  +  14.7  =  84.7  lbs.  per  sq.  inch  =  12196.8  lbs.  per  sq.  foot. 

7'  =  4. 
jt>3  =  10  lbs.  per  sq.  inch  =  1440  lbs.  per  sq.  foot. 

t'l  =  1.034  (from  table)  cubic  feet. 

^2  =  4  X  1.034  =  4.136  cubic  feet. 

^1  =  233.92. 
T,  =  693.32. 

t^  =  132.14". 
T^  =  591.54°. 
^2  =  19.93  lbs.  per  sq.  inch  =  2869.92  lbs.  sq.  foot. 

^'  =  1.172. 

T,-  T2=  101.78. 
7;2  -  T,^  =  130673.05. 
j),-p^=  1429.92. 

T 

hyp.  log.  7^  =  0.1588. 

Putting  these  numerical  values  for  the  quantities  which  represent 
tliem  in  the  expression  for  W,  we  have 

Tr=  23340.6  foot  lbs., 
46 
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i.e.  of  tliu  ljisiil|)]iide  arrangement,  and  of  the  apparatus  uscii  eiin- 
\>\y  119  .1  8tcnm>cnginc,  it  will  he  siiffieient  to  investigate  the 
ceoiiiniiii.-ul  working  of  both  under  similar  conditions,  or  by  operat- 
ing tliG  apparatus  as  an  oi-dinary  condensing  engine,  and  then  as  a 
bisiilpliide  enpnc. 

In  tliu  nc'tuiil  apparatuii  the  boiler  pressure  in  6  is  reduced  by  a 
rt'dneing  ralvo  before  it  enters  the  shell  A  B,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  (."ylinder  V  is  stciim-jacketed  with  eteatn  direct  from  the 
boiler  S.  The  bisulphide  vapor  then  rises  throng)i  the  pipe  E  at 
a  lower  temperature  than  that  of  the  steam  in  the  Iwiler  S,  but  at 
a  high  pressure  ;  and  is  to  l^omc  degree  superheated  in  its  ] 


to  tlie  working  cvlinder,  inasmndi  as  the  pipe  E  is  also  steam- 
jacketed. 

To  ascertain  the  efficiency  of  the  bisnlphidc-of-earbon  engine 
thus  dcsciibed,  the  following  formula  of  Rankino  is  employed  in 
what  follows: 

The  work  in  foot-pounds  ]Terformod  by  one  pound  of  the  vapor 
in  expanding  and  i>erfonning  work  hetweeu  the  absolute  tempeni- 
tures  T,  and  Ta  is  given  by  the  expression, 

r  =  « iCT.  log.  -^;  +  s  (r,  -  r,)  -  -|-  m  -  Tfi  +  r,  {p,  +_p,) 

in  wliich  the  constants  a,  />,  and  c,  are  taken  from  the  expression, 

II  =  1077732.G2  +  139.35  T  -  0.  3118  T* 
or 

II=a  +  bT-fT* 
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which  represents  the  latent  heat  of  evaporation  of  one  pound  of 
bisulphide  of  carbon  in  foot-pounds. 

Ti  is  the  initial  absolute  temperature. 

T2  is  the  absolute  temperature,  corresponding  to ^2. 

V2  the  volume  of  one  pound  of  vapor  at  the  pressure  j^a  (at  the 
end  of  the  expansion)  and  jPa,  the  back  pressure. 

The  table  on  the  following  page,  giving  the  temperatures,  latent 
heats,  speciiic  weights,  and  specific  volumes  of  steam  and  bisulphide 
of  carbon  in  British  units,  has  been  prepared  from  corresponding 
tables,  giving  the  same  quantities  in  French  units,  from  Zeuner's 
work  on  the  Theory  of  Heat. 

This  table  serves  to  determine  the  quantities  employed  in  the 
formulse. 

From^i,  the  initial  temperature,  we  get  from  the  table  ^®,  from 
which  is  easily  obtained  Ti. 

If  r  be  the  ratio  of  expansion  and  Vi  the  initial  volume  of  pound 
of  vapor,  then  we  have  v^  =■  rviy  and  from  v^  we  find  from  the  table 
jPi  and  T2. 

An  engine  recently  constructed  and  kept  in  use  for  several 
months,  was  observed  to  be  working  under  the  following  conditions  : 

p^  =  70  +  14.7  =  84.7  lbs.  per  sq.  inch  =  12196.8  lbs.  per  sq.  foot. 

7'  =  4. 
^3  =  10  lbs.  per  sq.  inch  =  1440  lbs.  per  sq.  foot, 

Vi  =  1.034  (from  table)  cubic  feet. 

Vj  =  4  X  1.034  =  4.136  cubic  feet. 

t^  =  233.92. 
T,  =  693.32. 

4  =  132.14". 
T,  =  591.54°. 
j?2  =  19.93  lbs.  per  sq.  inch  =  2869.92  lbs,  sq.  foot 

J  =  1.172. 

7;  -  7;  =  101.78. 
7^2  -  r/  =  130673.05. 
j),-p^=  1429.92. 

T 

hyp.  log.  y^  =  0.1588. 

Putting  these  numerical  values  for  the  quantities  which  represent 
them  in  the  expression  for  W,  we  have 

F=  23340.6  foot  lbs., 
46 
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*.  e.  of  tilt;  liisiil|ilii(lc  arraiigcinuiit,  and  of  the  Apparatus  iiseii  eiiu- 
piv  !is  a  8tcnui>citgiiie,  it  will  be  Biiftieieiit  to  inveBtigate  tlie 
ocoiiimik-iil  woikiiigof  both  under  etinilar  conditions, or  by  operat- 
ing tbc  apparatus  aa  an  ordiniu-y  condensing  engine,  and  then  oe  a 
liitnlpbide  engine. 

In  the  iictnal  apparatuii  the  boiler  pressure  in  S  is  rednced  t>y  a 
iwUifing  valve  before  it  enters  tlie  shell  A  B,  while,  at  the  saiue 
time,  the  cylindei'  F  is  steam-jacketed  with  steam  direct  from  the 
boiler  S.  The  bisulphide  vapor  then  rises  throngh  the  pipe  E  at 
ji  lower  teinperatnre  than  that  of  the  steam  in  the  boiler  S,  but  at 
a  high  pi-essnro  ;  and  is  to  some  degree  superheated  in  its  passage 


Fig.  %; 


to  the  working  cylinder,  inasmneh  as  the  pipe  £  is  also  steam- 
jacketed. 

To  ascertain  the  efficiency  of  the  bisnlpliicle-of-earbon  engine 
thus  dcHcrihed,  the  following  formula  of  Rankine  is  employed  in 
what  follows : 

T1l<(  work  in  foot-pounds  performed  by  one  pound  of  the  vapor 
in  expanding  and  j-erforniing  work  between  the  absolute  tempem- 
tni-es  Ti  and  7",  is  given  by  the  expression, 

r= « i,yp.  log.  |!|  +  s  (T,  -  r,)  -  -|-  (T!  -  r.<)  +  r,  {p,  +p.) 

in  which  the  constants  a,  h,  and  c,  are  taken  from  the  expression, 

II  =  1O77732.0.2  +  139.35  T  -  0.  2118  T* 

or 
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wliich  represents  the  latent  heat  of  evaporation  of  one  pound  of 
bisulphide  of  carbon  in  foot-pounds. 
Ti  is  the  initial  absolute  temperature. 

* 

T2  is  the  absohite  temperature,  corresponding  to ^2. 

Fj  the  volume  of  one  pound  of  vapor  at  the  pressure  j^g  (at  the 
end  of  the  expansion)  and  jPg,  the  back  pressure. 

The  table  on  the  following  page,  giving  the  temperatures,  latent 
heats,  speciiic  weights,  and  specific  volumes  of  steam  and  bisulphide 
of  carbon  in  British  units,  has  been  prepared  from  corresponding 
tables,  giving  the  same  quantities  in  French  units,  from  Zeuner's 
work  on  the  Theory  of  Heat. 

This  table  serves  to  determine  the  quantities  employed  in  the 
formulse. 

From^i,  the  initial  temperature,  we  get  from  the  table  ^®,  from 
which  is  easily  obtained  Ti. 

If  r  be  the  ratio  of  expansion  and  Vi  the  initial  volume  of  pound 
of  vapor,  then  we  have  v^  ==■  rv^  and  from  v^  we  find  from  the  table 
jPi  and  jTg. 

An  engine  recently  constructed  and  kept  in  use  for  several 
months,  was  observed  to  be  working  under  the  following  conditions  : 

p^  =  70  +  14.7  =  84.7  lbs.  per  sq.  inch  =  12196.8  lbs.  per  sq.  foot. 

7'  =  4. 
^3  =  10  lbs.  per  sq.  inch  =  1440  lbs.  per  sq.  foot. 

I'l  =  1.034  (from  table)  cubic  feet. 

^2  =  4  X  1.034  =  4.136  cubic  feet. 

t^  =  233.92. 
T,  =  693.32. 

t^  =  132.14". 
T,  =  591.54°. 
j?2  =  19.93  lbs.  per  sq.  inch  =  2869.92  lbs.  sq.  foot. 

y'  =  1-172. 

7;  -  7;  =  101.78. 
7^2  _  2^2  ^  130673.05. 
p^  -j93=  1429.92. 

T 

hyp.  log.  -^  =  0.1588. 

Putting  these  numerical  values  for  the  quantities  which  represent 
them  in  tlie  expression  for  W,  we  have 

tr=  23340.6  foot  lbs., 
46 
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for  the  work  performed  by  one  pound  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  under 
the  conditions  given. 

The  heat  expended  in  foot-pounds  to  produce  the  same  is  given 
by  the  equation, 

In  which  e/=7'?2. 

T4  =  absolute  temperature  of  the  condenser. 

Giving  the  proper  numerical  values  to  these  quantities  from  the 
tables,  as  before,  we  have 

h  =  139986.24  foot  lbs. 

Tlie  eflSeiency  is  found  by  dividing  the  work  by  the  heat  in  foot- 
pounds required  to  produce  it. 

W  _    23340.6    _ 

T  "■  139986.24  ""•'• 

For  a  condensing  steam-engine,  nnder  the  same  conditions,  we 
may  assume  tliat  the  boiler  pressure  can  be  carried  at  80  lbs,  guage 
or  95  lbs.  absolute  pressure,  and  that  the  pressure  in  the  condenser 
is  4  lbs.  We  will  then  have  for  the  steam-engine,  using  the  same 
apparatus,  with  the  bisulphide  attachments  left  off,  and  employing 
the  sanie  formula : 

pi  =  13680  lbs.  per  square  foot. 

^1  =  323.7". 

T,  =  783.1. 

V,  =  4.5644  cubic  feet. 

V2  =  rvi  —  18.2576  cubic  feet. 

4  =  231.3. 
T,  =  690.7. 

P2  =  21.29  per  square  inch  =  30657.6  per  square  foot. 
p^  r=  576  lbs.  per  square  foot. 

r  =  4. 
p^  =  pressure  in  condenser  =     lbs, 

i,  =  124^ 
T,  =  583.4. 

Substituting  these  numerical  values,  with  the  proper  values  of  a, 
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//,  and  c  for  steam  in  the  formula  for  the  work,  Wi,  we  have  for  the 
steam-engine 

irj  =  152888  foot  11)8.  of  work  per  lb.  of  steam. 

And  for  tlie  heat  in  foot-pounds  expended, 

/,,  =  971581.66. 

From  tliese  expressions  we  get 

jr,^_1528^   -0157 
^    -/^i        971581.66  "  ^-^^^ 

for  the  efficiency  of  the  steam-engine. 

These  two  determinations  differ  b)^  only  about  one  per  cent.,  or 
one  hundredth  part — a  remarkable  coincidence,  when  it  is  consid- 
ered that  each  of  these  results  depends  on  separate  experimental 
determinations  of  the  latent  heats  and  the  relations  between  the 
vapor-tempcraturcs  and  pressures  of  each  of  them. 

The  comparison  verities,  as  was  to  have  been  ex])ected,  the  law 
that  theoretically  the  two  engines  are  equal  in  efficiency. 

There  is  one  further  consideration  to  be  introduced,  for  which 
science  gives  us  no  precise  practical  solution  at  present.  It  is 
known  that  in  the  ordinary  use  of  steam  there  is  a  waste  of  steam 
which  does  not  appear  in  the  ordinary  theoretical  formulas,  due  to 
the  absorption  of  heat  by  the  walls  of  the  cylinder  during  the  influx 
of  steam  into  the  cylinder,  and  the  cooling  of  the  walls  of  the 
cylinder  and  the  waste  of  heat  during  the  efflux  or  exhaust. 

This  cause  of  loss  or  diminution  of  efficiency  was  Rvst  brought 
to  the  attention  of  engineers,  I  believe,  by  Professor  Bankine,  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  Institute  of  Engineers  of  Scotland,  in  1852. 
In  another  paper,  published  in  1868,  he  discussed  the  confirmation 
of  his  previous  deductions  by  Mr.  Isherwood  in  the  experiments 
made  by  the  latter  under  the  auspices  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  Depart- 
ment* A  recent  paper  by  Professor  W.  D.  Marks,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  jMiblished  in  the  Journal  of  the  Franklii 
Institute,  discusses  the  subject  fully. 

The  loss  from  this  cause  in  any  particular  case  is  uncertain  icr 
amount.     The  question,  however,  in  the  present  case  is  not  as 
the  actual  amount  of  loss,  but  whether  a  loss  from  this  cause,  whic 
must  take  place  in  tlie  bisulphide  engine,  is  g]-eater  or  less  tha 
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that  for  the  steam-engine.  This  is  the  only  uncertainty  in  the 
comparison  of  the  two  engines,  and  until  it  is  demonstrated  by  ex- 
periments that  steam  and  bisulphide  vapor  differ  in  this  respect,  we 
cannot  assume  superiority  for  either  as  far  as  cylinder  condensation 
is  concerned. 

It  is  thus  clearly  demonstrable,  not  only  by  the  application  of 
the  general  laws  of  physics  as  determined  by  the  science  of  Ther- 
mo-dynamics,  but  by  special  formulas  applicable  to  heat-engines  in 
which  the  results  of  experiments  on  the  physical  properties  of  va- 
pors are  employed,  that  for  the  same  initial  and  final  temperatures 
there  is  no  theoretical  advantage  in  the  use  of  bisulphide  of  carbon. 
A  similar  discussion  would  show  the  same  to  be  true  of  the  vapor 
of  ammonia. 

In  regard  to  the  hot-air  engine,  Mr.  Babcock  describes  its  status 
very  clearly.  I  do  not  understand  him  to  predict  that  hot-air 
engines  will  ever  supplant  the  steam-engine,  but  merely  to  state 
undoubted  facts  in  regard  to  thei efficiencies  of  such  engines;  while 
he  hints  that  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  disadvantages  in  the 
use  of  this  class  of  engines  may  in  the  future  be  remedied.  It 
does  not  seem  to  me,  however,  that  any  one  can  suggest  at  the 
present  day  the  means  by  which  the  radical  obstacles  which  now 
stand  in  the  wav  of  the  hot-air  enorine  as  a  universal  motor  mav  be 
removed.  These  obstacles  are  chiefly  the  great  bulk  of  the  engines 
for  a  given  power,  the  high  initial  pressure  compared  with  the  mean 
and  final  pressures,  the  mechanical  difficulties  attending  the  heating 
and  cooling  of  the  air,  and  the  difficulties  attending  provisions  for 
a  reserve  of  power,  etc.,  etc. 

It  was  shown  first  by  Him,  and  demonstrated  also  by  Zeuner, 
that  the  rerje7iera(or  is  of  no  use  in  air-engines  which  work  under 
conditions  of  maximum  efficiency.  So  that  neither  past  experience 
nor  present  knowledge  seem  to  me  to  give  much  encouragement  to 
the  idea  that  the  hot-air  engine  can  ever  hold  more  than  a  subordi- 
nate place  among  motors, 

Mr.  Babcock's  allusion  to  the  Second  Law  of  Thermo-dynamics, 
and  the  illustration  which  he  gives  of  the  analogy  which  exists 
between  the  work  performed  by  a  fall  of  water  and  a  fall  of  heat, 
and  the  similarity  of  the  conditions  of  efficiency  in  the  two  cases, 
furnish  an  opportunity  w^hich  I  beg  the  privilege  of  making  use 
of  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  Second  Law  of  Thermo- 
dynamics. 

The  unfortunate  enunciation  of  this  law  by  Clausius,  in  one  of 
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his  first  memoirs,  has  given  rise  to  no  end  of  confusion  of  ideas  in 
regard  to  it.  It  is  difficult  to  find  two  writers  on  the  subject  of 
heat  who  agree  in  their  exact  definitions.  Clausius'  first  enuncia- 
tion was  as  follows :  ^'Heat  can  never  pass  from  a  colder  to  a  warmer 
holy  icithoid  some  other  change  connected  therewith  occurring  at  the 
same  time,'''  a  mere  negative  proposition  which  means  nothing  when 
stated  as  ii  law  of  nature  or  of  physics,  and  which  certainly  sounds 
like  the  old  adage,  "water  cannot  run  up-hill." 

Clausius,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  jointly  (though  inde- 
pendently) with  Rankine  a  founder  of  the  accepted  science  of  Ther- 
mo-dynamics,  in  a  subsequent  memoir  modified  his  definition,  pre- 
facing this  modified  definition  or  enunciation  with  the  remark  that 
"  the  seco?id  theorem  shoidd  he  expressed  with  s^ifficient  clearness 
to  show  tlie  read  nature  of  the  theorem,  a7id  its  connection  with 
the  first  theorem^     The  second  definition  was  as  follows: 

"  If  two  transformations^  which  without  necessitating  any  other 
permanent  change,  he  called  equivalent,  then  the  generation  of  the 
heat  of  the  temperature  t,  from  work  Q  has  the  equivalent  value 

0 

^,  and  the  passage  of  the  heat  Q  from  the  temperature  t  to  the 

temperature  t^has  the  equivalence  value  Q  \yp^-7p\  wherein  T 

is  a  function  of  the  tem'perature  independent  of  the  natuj^e  of  the 
process  hy  which  the  transformation  is  effected^  It  is  difiicnit  to 
imagine  any  necessary  relation  between  these  two  definitions,  and 
yet  the  former  has  been  most  frequently  quoted  in  various  ways  as 
the  Second  Theorem  or  Law  of  Thermo-dynamics.  Kankine  gives 
several  definitions  also.     His  first  is  as  follows: 

'*  The  Second  Law  of  Thermo<lynamics.^^  ^^If  the  total  acttuxl 
heat  of  a  homogeneous  and  uniformly  hot  substance  he  conceived  to 
be  divided  in  any  number  of  equal  part^,  the  effects  of  those  parts  in 
causing  work  to  be  performed  are  equalP  And  again :  "  The  second 
Law  of  Thermo-dynamics,  expressed  with  reference  to  absolute  tern- 
peraiurey  ''If  the  absolute  temperatv/re  of  any  uniformly  hot  sub- 
stance  be  divided  into  any  number  of  equal  parts^  the  effects  of  th 
parts  in  causing  work  to  be  performed  are  equaV^ 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  last  enunciations  of  both  Clausius  and 
Kankine  agree,  substantiall}-,  and  both  refer  to  tlio  absolute  tem~ 
])erature, 

T>otli  may  be  included  under  one  general  enunciation;  and 
first  and  second  laws  may  be  stated  simply  as  follows: 
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Ist  Law. — Heat  is  the  living  force,  or  vis  viva,  dxje  to  cer- 
tain MOLECULAR  MOTIONS   OP  THE   MOLECULES    OP  BODIES,  AND   THIS 
living  FORCE  MAY   BE  STATED  OR  MEASURED  IN   units  of  heat,  OR  IN 
foot-pounds,    A  UNIT    OF   HEAT   IN  BRITISH    MEASURES  BEING  EQUIV- 
ALENT TO  772  FOOT  POUNDS. 

2d  Law. — The  living  force  or  vis  viva  of  a  body  (called  heat) 

IS  ALWAYS  PROPORTIONAL  TO  THE  ABSOLUTE  TEMPERATURE  OF  THE 
BODY. 

From  this  enunciation  it  follows  that  any  variation  of  the  heat, 
or  living  force,  of  a  body  in  performing  work,  is  to  the  whole  heat 
as  the  variation  of  the  absolute  temperature  is  to  the  whole 
absolute  temperature;  or  the  disappearance  of  heat  and  the  dis- 
appearance of  absolute  temperature,  when  work  is  performed  by  a 
body,  are  concordant  phenomena.  The  absolute  temperature  is 
thus  a  sort  of  measure  of  the  sensible  heat  of  the  body.  And  the 
symbolical  expression  of  the  Second  Law  by  both  Clausius  and 
Kankine  will  follow  directly  from  the  enunciation, 

/T      ^  —  ^  rji    **     This  is  a  well-known  expression,  which  may  be 

called  the  symbolical  or  algebraic  enunciation  of  the  Second  Law — 
the  law  which  limits  the  efficiency  of  heat-engines  and  which  does 
not  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  working  medium  employed. 

Mr,  Geo.  H.  Schuhmann. — It  may  be  of  interest  to  some  of  the 
members  if  I  add  to  Mr.  Babcock's  valuable  paper  a  short  descrip- 
tion of  a  motor,  which  was  also  intended  to  supersede  the  steam- 
engine,  but  which  also  landed  in  the  scrap-heap  before  it  had 
accomplished  this  result.  I  have  reference  to  the  "Bradley  Pro- 
methor,"  which  was  built  in  a  Philadelphia  machine-shop  during  the 
summer  of  1877.  The  working  fluid  was  to  be  a  "  gas,"  which 
was  generated  by  injecting  water,  in  tine  sprays,  into  a  red-hot 
boiler,  or  "generator,"  as  the  inventor  called  it;  and  the  gaa,  after 
doing  its  work  in  a  motor,  was  to  be  burned  up  underneath  the 
generator.  This  generator  consisted  of  a  main  pipe  about  4"  diam. 
X  4  ft.  long,  with  8  branch  pipes  on  each  side ;  small,  bottle- 
shaped  steel  castings  (of  about  IV'  largest  inside  diameter),  were 
screwed  into  the  lower  side  of  the  branch  pipes  (about  80  bottles 
in  all).  Inside  of  the  generator  was  a  feed-pipe,  with  a  branch  for 
each  branch  of  the  generator,  and  into  these  branches  small  pipes 
were  screwed  in,  so  as  to  lead  the  water  into  the  steel  bottles.  The 
ends  of  these  small  pipes  were  plugged  shut  with  small  caps,  which 
had  each  a  small  hole  in  the  center,  probably  not  more  than  ■^"  in 
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diameter,  bo  that  when  water  was  pumped  into  the  feed-pipe,  it 
was  forced  out  of  these  little  holes,  in  fine  streams,  into  the  bottles. 
Above  the  generator  were  quite  a  number  of  superheating  "  cells," 
similar  to  a  Harrison  boiler,  but  much  smaller ;  the  whole  appa- 
ratus was  tested  to  4,000  lbs.  hydraulic  pressure,  and  was  then  put 
into  a  little  funuice  lined  with  fire-brick.  The  generating  bottles 
were  first  heated  red  hot^  then  the  feed-water  was  injected  by  a 
hand-pump,  causing  the  pressure-gauge  to  go  up  in  jumps  of  50 
to  100  lbs.  each  stroke  of  the  pump,  until  the  working  pressure  of 
1,000  to  1,200  lbs.  was  reached.  Then  the  motor  was  started  and  the 
intention  was  to  regulate  the  pressure  by  regulating  the  feed-pump. 
The  inventor  claimed  that  the  generator  contained  a  combustible 
gas,  and  when  a  small  test-cock  was  opened,  the  escaping  gas  would 
make  a  terrible  noise,  but  no  moisture  could  be  seen.  When  the 
exhaust  from  the  motor  was  turned  into  the  fire,  the  combustion 
was  very  much  accelerated,  and  the  inventor's  principal  claim  was 
that  burning  up  the  exhaust  underneath  the  generator  would  result 
in  a  large  saving  of  coal,  and  owing  to  the  high  pressure  carried,  a 
small  motor  could  do  a  tremendous  amount  of  work. 

It  is  probable  that  when  first  started,  a  part  of  the  injected  water 
was  dissociated  into  its  elements,  the  oxygen  combining  with  the 
red-hot  steel  setting  the  hydrogen  free,  but  after  the  steel  was  sat- 
urated with  oxygen,  no  further  dissociation  could  take  place  and  the 
gas  could  then  be  nothing  else  but  highly  superheated  steam.  One 
day,  during  the  absence  of  the  inventor,  a  temporary  condenser 
was  constructed  by  connecting  a  line  of  piping  to  the  generator 
and  the  gas  turned  on  slowly ;  the  escape  at  the  other  end  of  the 
line  was  steam  and  hot  water.  The  "motor"  was  quite  a  curiosity. 
The  principal  part  was  called  "  the  reciprocating  block,"  and  its  in- 
terior consisted  of  three  cylinders,  one  below  and  two  above.  Each 
cylinder  had  a  stufiing-box,  to  admit  a  3"  plunger.  The  outlines 
of  the  block  represented  a  heart.  It  had  a  wrist-pin  on  each  side, 
and  two  connecting-rods  connected  it  to  a  double  crank-shaft.  The 
plungers  were  stationary,  and  the  gas  was  first  let  into  the  lower 
plunger,  driving  the  block  upwards,  then  it  was  let  out  of  the  lower 
plunger  into  the  two  top  plungers,  driving  the  block  down  again ; 
the  final  exhaust  was  into  the  fire-box.  As  all  three  plungers  were 
of  the  same  diameter,  the  ratio  of  expansion  was  only  two.  At  the 
first  trial  the  motor  did  not  mote  very  long,  as  the  brass  plnngera 
expanded  and  stuck  fast  in  the  cylinders.  Mr.  Babcock  mentioned 
an  engine  that   congealed,  but  this  one  did  quite  the  reverse;  in 
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day  and  night,  and  could  not  tell  that  there  was  any  bisulphide  used. 
It  was  kept  in  the  generator  and  engine  right  along.  It  would 
have  been  as  difficult  to  set  fire  to  it  as  it  would  have  been  to  set 
fire  to  a  pile  of  ice.  Every  receptacle  in  which  the  bisulphide  was 
contained  was  surrounded  with  a  steam-jacket.  A  steam-jacket  is 
a  very  good  protector.  There  was  no  place  in  the  working  of  the 
engine  where  the  gas  was  discharged.  The  vapor  was  retained. 
We  cannot  admit  as  engineers  that  the  world  does  not  move  on. 
Steam  itself  made  a  great  many  enemies,  because  it  cast  some 
smoke  over  the  green  fields  of  England  at  first,  and  frightened  the 
cows.  Electricity  has  paralyzed  a  great  many  men  who  did  not 
know  how  to  go  about  their  work,  and  so  it  has  been  with  the  sub- 
stitutes for  steam.  Men  have  experimented  and  taught  their  suc- 
cessors how  to  manage  that  motor. 

Mi\  Walker, — Some  trouble  was  found,  at  the  time  to  which  I 
refer,  with  the  bisulphide  of  carbon  itself.  The  bottom  of  the  cou- 
denser  would  occasionally  be  filled  with  small  crystals,  mixed  with 
the  lubricant  which  went  to  the  condenser  from  the  engine.  These 
crystals  seemed  to  have  formed  in  the  condensing  process.  I  might 
add  also,  that  all  the  working  parts  of  stop-valves,  pump,  and  engine, 
that  came  in  contact  with  the  bisulphide  of  carbon  in  liquid  or 
gaseous  condition,  had  to  be  of  iron,  and  the  stuffing-boxes  were 
made  double — such  as  are  used  in  ammonia-pumps,  with  a  by-pipe 
in  the  chamber  to  carry  off  any  escaping  vapor  or  liquid. 

M7\  Crane, — There  is  a  little  exhaust-chamber  in  the  stuffing- 
box  of  tlie  present  motor — an  ordinary  stuffing  box  was  used.  Any 
vapor  or  liquid  which  attempted  to  follow  the  rod  out  was  sucked 
right  away  to  the  condenser ;   of  course,  nothing  was  lost. 

Mr,  Geo.  IL  Barrus. — This  subject  would  be  incomplete  without 
further  reference  to  an  air-engine  which  is  being  developed  in  Bos- 
ton. I  refer  to  the  engine  designed  by  Messrs.  Woodburj^,  Merrill 
&  Patton,  and  built  by  Mr.  Joshua  Merrill  of  Boston.  Several  of 
these  engines  have  been  built  and  used,  but  they  have  not  yet  been 
put  on  the  market.  The  projectors  have  spent  five  years  or  more 
in  experimenting  and  perfecting  the  machine,  and  the  desire  to 
realize  to  some  extent  the  excellent  results  which  the  engine  prom- 
ises, has  delayed  its  appearance  before  the  public.  It  is  claimed 
that  this  form  of  air-engine  is  adapted  for  very  large  powers.  One 
eni^ine  has  been  running  a  factory  in  the  town  of  Winchendon, 
Mass.,  for  three  years,  developing  about  ten  net  horse-power.  The 
last  machine  built,  one  which  is  now  being  used  for  experiment,  de^ 
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presence  of  mind  (knowing  something  abont  persons  being  gassed), 
to  take  damp  sand  and  put  his  head  into  it,  until  the  gas  was  ex- 
haled from  his  system. 

The  experiments  were  a  success  until  the  explosion ;  the  results 
of  the  experiments  were  carefully  compiled  by  a  young  man  called 
John  I).  Isiiacs,  and  I  believe  published  in  pamphlet  form  by 
Messrs.  Poole  &  Hunt.  The  data  were  carefully  taken,  and  are 
very  interesting,  and  my  recollections  are  that  they  showed  excellent 
results.  However,  there  are  at  least  two  reasons  why  we  should 
let  bisulphide  of  carbon  alone:  First,  everything  about  it  smells 
like  a  bone-yard :  Second,  the  awful  possibility'  of  being  blown  to 
Kingdom-come. 

Mr.  F.  ir.  Taylor. — Might  I  ask  Mr.  Walker  to  explain  a  little 
more  thoroughly  his  method  of  resuscitating  men  who  have  been 
overcome  by  the  effects  of  gas  ? 

Mr.  WalJcer. — I  learned  of  the  treatment  for  persons  when 
gassed  in  the  North  of  England,  where  it  is  used  by  the  employes 
about  the  blast-furnaces. 

A  bed  of  sharp  sand  (sea  or  lake  sand,  coarse  quality  preferred, 
or  very  line  gravel  will  answer),  say  eighteen  inches  square  and 
nine  inches  deep,  is  prepared,  thoroughly  saturated  with  water.  A 
depression  is  formed  in  the  center  of  this  by  scraping  out  (not  com- 
pressing) with  the  hand  about  the  size  of  patient's  head ;  place  his 
face  in  the  soft  depression  so  that  he  can  breathe  through  the  moist 
sand,  and  the  patient  will  usually  recover  in  a  short  time.  When 
the  patient  is  removed,  exhalation  of  the  gas  can  be  plainly  peen  on 
the  sand  in  a  greenish  tint. 

In  addition  to  this  treatment,  stimulants  have  been  administered 
to  the  patient  with  good  effect. 

Mr.  Kent — What  can  be  the  theory  of  that  method  of  cure  % 

Mr.  Walker. — I  am  not  a  doctor,  and  profess  to  know*  very  little 
of  the  theory  of  this  question. 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  humidity  of  the  air  the  patient 
breathes  through  the  damp  sand  causes  the  gas  to  exhale  sooner 
than  would  be  possible  with  the  common  atmosphere ;  the  damp  air 
at  the  same  time  cools  the  nostrils  and  parts  affected. 

Mr.  G.  M.  Bond. — Is  it  necessary  to  have  artificial  respiration  ! 

2Lr.  Walker. — It  is  all  the  better  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Crane. — I  would  like  to  state  that  the  diflSculties  in  refer- 
ence to  the  bisulphide  vapor  are  directly  dependent  npon  how  the 
work  with  it  is  done.     I  was  around  the  present  motor  two  days. 
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day  and  night,  and  could  not  tell  that  there  was  any  bisulphide  used. 
It  was  kept  in  the  generator  and  engine  right  along.  It  would 
have  been  as  difficult  to  set  fire  to  it  as  it  would  have  been  to  set 
fire  to  a  pile  of  ice.  Every  receptacle  in  which  the  bisulphide  was 
contained  was  surrounded  with  a  steam-jacket.  A  steam-jacket  is 
a  very  good  protector.  There  was  no  place  in  the  working  of  the 
engine  where  the  gas  was  discharged.  The  vapor  was  retained. 
We  cannot  admit  as  engineers  that  the  world  does  not  move  on. 
Steam  itself  made  a  great  many  enemies,  because  it  cast  some 
smoke  over  the  green  fields  of  England  at  first,  and  frightened  the 
cows.  Electricity  has  paralyzed  a  great  many  men  who  did  not 
know  how  to  go  about  their  work,  and  so  it  has  been  with  the  sub- 
stitutes for  steam.  Men  have  experimented  and  taught  their  suc- 
cessors how  to  manage  that  motor. 

Mi\  Walker. — Some  trouble  was  found,  at  the  time  to  which  I 
refer,  with  the  bisulphide  of  carbon  itself.  The  bottom  of  the  con- 
denser would  occasionally  be  tilled  with  small  crystals,  mixed  with 
the  lubricant  which  went  to  the  condenser  from  the  engine.  The^e 
crystals  seemed  to  have  formed  in  the  condensing  process.  I  might 
add  also,  that  all  the  working  parts  of  stop-valves,  pump,  and  engine, 
that  came  in  contact  with  the  bisulphide  of  carbon  in  liquid  or 
gaseous  condition,  had  to  be  of  iron,  and  the  stuffing-boxes  were 
made  double — such  as  are  used  in  ammonia-pumps,  with  a  by-pipe 
in  the  chamber  to  carry  off  any  escaping  vapor  or  liquid. 

Mr.  Crane. — There  is  a  little  exhaust-chamber  in  the  stuffing- 
box  of  the  present  motor — an  ordinary  stuffing  box  was  used.  Any 
vapor  or  liquid  which  attempted  to  follow  the  rod  out  was  sucked 
right  away  to  the  condenser;   of  course,  nothing  was  lost. 

Mr.  Geo.  11.  Barms. — This  subject  would  be  incomplete  without 
further  reference  to  an  air-engine  which  is  being  developed  in  Bos- 
ton. I  refer  to  the  engine  designed  by  Messrs.  Woodbury,  Merrill 
ct  Patton,  and  built  by  Mr.  Joshua  Merrill  of  Boston.  Several  of 
these  engines  have  been  built  and  used,  but  they  have  not  yet  been 
put  on  the  market.  The  projectors  have  spent  five  years  or  more 
in  experimenting  and  perfecting  the  machine,  and  the  desire  to 
realize  to  some  extent  the  excellent  results  which  the  engine  prom- 
ises, has  delayed  its  appearance  before  the  public.  It  is  claimed 
that  this  form  of  air-engine  is  adapted  for  very  large  powers.  One 
eni^ine  has  been  running  a  factory  in  the  town  of  Winchendon, 
Mass.,  for  tliree  years,  developing  about  ten  net  horse-power.  The 
last  machine  built,  one  which  is  now  being  used  for  experiment,  de^ 
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day  and  night,  and  could  not  tell  that  there  was  any  bisulphide  used. 
It  was  kept  in  the  generator  and  engine  right  along.  It  would 
have  been  as  difficult  to  set  fire  to  it  as  it  would  have  been  to  set 
fire  to  a  pile  of  ice.  Every  receptacle  in  which  the  bisulphide  was 
contained  was  surrounded  with  a  steam-jacket,  A  steam-jacket  is 
a  very  good  protector.  There  was  no  place  in  the  working  of  the 
engine  where  the  gas  was  discharged.  The  vapor  was  retained. 
We  cannot  admit  as  engineers  that  the  world  does  not  move  on. 
Steam  itself  made  a  great  many  enemies,  because  it  cast  some 
smoke  over  the  green  fields  of  England  at  first,  and  frightened  the 
cows.  Electricity  has  pamlyzed  a  great  many  men  who  did  not 
know  how  to  go  about  their  work,  and  so  it  has  been  with  the  sub- 
stitutes for  steam.  Men  have  experimented  and  taught  their  suc- 
cessors how  to  manage  that  motor. 

M7\  Walker, — Some  trouble  was  found,  at  the  time  to  which  I 
refer,  with  the  bisulphide  of  carbon  itself.  The  bottom  of  the  con- 
denser would  occasionally  be  tilled  with  small  crystals,  mixed  with 
the  lubricant  which  went  to  the  condenser  from  the  engine.  The^e 
crystals  seemed  to  have  formed  in  the  condensing  process.  I  might 
add  also,  that  all  the  working  parts  of  stop-valves,  pump,  and  engine, 
that  came  in  contact  with  the  bisulphide  of  carbon  in  liquid  or 
gaseous  condition,  had  to  be  of  iron,  and  the  stuffing-boxes  were 
made  double — such  as  are  used  in  ammonia-pumps,  with  a  by-pipe 
in  the  chamber  to  carry  off  any  escaping  vapor  or  liquid. 

2[r.  Crane, — There  is  a  little  exhaust-chamber  in  the  stuffing- 
box  of  the  present  motor — an  ordinary  stuffing  box  was  used.  Any 
vapor  or  liquid  which  attempted  to  follow  the  rod  out  was  sucked 
right  away  to  the  condenser;   of  course,  nothing  was  lost. 

M7\  Geo.  IL  Barrus. — This  subject  would  be  incomplete  without 
further  reference  to  an  air-engine  which  is  being  developed  in  Bos- 
ton. I  refer  to  the  engine  designed  by  Messrs.  Woodbury,  Merrill 
ct  Patton,  and  built  by  Mr.  Joshua  Merrill  of  Boston.  Several  of 
these  engines  have  been  built  and  used,  but  they  have  not  yet  been 
put  on  the  market.  The  projectors  have  spent  five  years  or  more 
in  experimenting  and  perfecting  the  machine,  and  the  desire  to 
realize  to  some  extent  the  excellent  results  which  the  engine  prom- 
ises, has  delayed  its  appearance  before  the  public.  It  is  claimed 
that  this  form  of  air-engine  is  adapted  for  very  large  powers.  One 
eni^ine  luis  been  running  a  factory  in  the  town  of  Winchendon, 
Mass.,  for  three  years,  developing  about  ten  net  horse-power.  The 
last  machine  built,  one  which  is  now  being  used  for  experiment,  de^ 
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day  and  night,  and  could  not  tell  that  there  was  any  bisulphide  used. 
It  was  kept  in  the  generator  and  engine  right  along.  It  would 
have  been  as  difficult  to  set  fire  to  it  as  it  would  have  been  to  set 
fire  to  a  pile  of  ice.  Every  receptacle  in  which  the  bisulphide  was 
contained  was  surrounded  with  a  steam-jacket,  A  steam-jacket  is 
a  very  good  protector.  There  was  no  place  in  the  working  of  the 
engine  where  the  gas  was  discharged.  The  vapor  was  retained. 
We  cannot  admit  as  engineers  that  the  world  does  not  move  on. 
Steam  itself  made  a  great  many  enemies,  because  it  cast  some 
smoke  over  the  green  fields  of  England  at  first,  and  frightened  the 
cows.  Electricity  has  paralyzed  a  great  many  men  who  did  not 
know  how  to  go  about  their  work,  and  so  it  has  been  with  the  sub- 
stitutes for  steam.  Men  have  experimented  and  taught  their  suc- 
cessors how  to  manage  that  motor. 

Mr,  Walker. — Some  trouble  was  found,  at  the  time  to  which  I 
refer,  with  the  bisulphide  of  carbon  itself.  The  bottom  of  the  con- 
denser would  occasionally  be  tilled  with  small  crystals,  mixed  with 
tlie  lubricant  which  went  to  the  condenser  from  the  engine.  The^e 
crystals  seemed  to  have  formed  in  the  condensing  process.  I  might 
add  also,  that  all  the  working  parts  of  stop-valves,  pump,  and  engine, 
that  came  in  contact  with  the  bisulphide  of  carbon  in  liquid  or 
gaseous  condition,  had  to  be  of  iron,  and  the  stuffing-boxes  were 
made  double — such  as  are  used  in  ammonia-pumps,  with  a  by-pipe 
in  tlie  chamber  to  carry  off  any  escaping  vapor  or  liquid. 

2[r.  Crane, — There  is  a  little  exhaust-chamber  in  the  stuffing- 
box  of  the  present  motor — an  ordinary  stuffing  box  was  used.  Any 
vapor  or  liquid  which  attempted  to  follow  the  rod  out  was  sucked 
right  away  to  the  condenser;   of  course,  nothing  was  lost. 

Mr,  Geo.  IL  Barrus. — ^This  subject  would  be  incomplete  without 
further  reference  to  an  air-engine  which  is  being  developed  in  Bos- 
ton. I  refer  to  the  engine  designed  by  Messrs.  Woodbury,  Merrill 
ct  Patton,  and  built  by  Mr.  Joshua  Merrill  of  Boston.  Several  of 
these  engines  have  been  built  and  used,  but  they  have  not  yet  been 
put  on  the  market.  The  projectors  have  spent  five  years  or  more 
in  experimenting  and  perfecting  the  machine,  and  the  desire  to 
realize  to  some  extent  the  excellent  results  which  the  engine  prom- 
ises, has  delayed  its  appearance  before  the  public.  It  is  claimed 
that  this  form  of  air-engine  is  adapted  for  very  large  powers.  One 
eni^iiie  has  been  running  a  factory  in  the  town  of  Winchendon, 
Mass.,  for  tliree  years,  developing  about  ten  net  horse-power.  The 
last  macliine  built,  one  which  is  now  being  used  for  experiment,  de^ 
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velopa  twenty  net  horse-power.  This  engine  gives  promise  of  a 
consumption  of  2^  pounds  of  coal  or  less  per  net  horse-power  per 
hour.  The  engine  works  on  the  same  principle  as  the  Stirling 
engine,  but  in  perfection  of  detail  is  far  ahead  of  it.  It  has  two 
working  cylinders,  each  of  which  is  double-acting,  and  two 
reverper  plungers,  which  effect  the  transfer  of  air  from  the  heater 


fs 


f3 


Pif.  275 


n 


to  tlie  cooler.  The  pressure  used  is  several  atmospherep.  A  gen- 
eral idea  of  tlie  engine  may  be  gained  from  the  accompanying  sec- 
tional cuts,  Figs.  272  and  278,  appended  to  which  are  copies  of  in- 
dicator diagrams,  taken  by  the  writer  from  one  of  the  engines  two 
years  ago,  Fig.  275.  The  scale  of  the  spring  used  is  30  pounds 
per  inch. 
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Mr,  Bahcock. — Mr.  Crane  suggests*  that  the  action  of  the  lieat 
passing  through  the  walls  of  the  cylinder,  instead  of  being  put  into 
the  fluid  in  the  boiler,  may  alter  the  condition  of  the  problem  and 
the  forniulii.  It  will,  but  its  only  eflEect  will  be  to  reduce  the  pos- 
sible economy.  The  condition  of  what  is  known  as  the  Carnot 
formula  is  that  all  the  heat  shall  bo  imparted  to  the  fluid  at  the 
hii^hcr  temjyerature  at  the  beginning  of  the  cycle;  that  what  is 
discharged  shall  be  abstracted  at  the  lower  temperature  at  the  end 
of  the  cycle,  and  any  variation  from  that  reduces  the  possible  econ- 
omy. The  amount  of  heat  which  could  be  carried  through  the 
walls  of  the  cylinder  with  only  100  degrees  difference  between  the 
internal  and  the  external  fluid,  with  the  small  conducting  power  of 
the  fluid  itself,  is  very  slight,  and  would  produce  no  important 
effect.  As  is  well  known,  the  object  of  a  steam-jacket  upon  a  steam- 
engine  cylinder  is  only  to  prevent  internal  condensation.  It  does 
not  increase  the  efliciency,  but  it  reduces  the  quantity  of  the 
steam  used.  There  is  a  pc^rtion  of  the  steam  which  gets  through 
without  doiuii:  anv  work  at  all.  Beiuff  condensed  at  the  be£:inninor 
of  the  stroke,  and  evaporating  at  the  end  of  the  stroke,  it  is  not 
shown  at  all  on  the  indicator  cards.  The  steam-jacket  tends  to  re- 
duce that  waste.  It  is  probable  that  a  steam-jacket  on  a  vapor- 
engine  might  have  a  similar  effect,  possibly  in  a  greater  proportion, 
for  the  reason  that  the  condensation  of  tiie  vapor  with  its  low  latent 
heat  would  be  as  great,  or  greater,  notwithstanding  the  lower  tem- 
perature. 

Mr.  Crane  seems  to  suppose  that  superheating  would  materially 
alter  the  expansion  lino  upon  the  indicator  card.  It  would  not. 
The  expansion  of  superheated  steam  varies  from  that  of  saturated 
steam  only  slightly.  Any  vapor  which  is  superheated  sufficiently 
to  furnish  all  the  heat  converted  into  work  during  its  expansion 
without  condensation  will  expand,  according  to  what  is  called 
Mariotte's  law,  the  curve  of  the  hyperbola,  while  the  expansion 
line  of  saturated  steam,  as  shown  by  liankine,  varies  from  that  only 
as  the  tenth  root  of  the  ninth  power,  which  is  very  slightly.  The 
forniulju  given  in  the  paper  are  not  intended  to  be  applicable  to  actual 
practice.  They  show,  not  actual  economy,  but  the  greatest  possible 
econonjy  theoretically  to  be  obtained.  The  remarks  which  Mr.  Crane 

*Mr.  C'rano  having  withdrawn  from  the  record  the  remarks  to  wliieb  tliis 
reply  r?*fiTs,  it  might  liave  h»M-n  advisable  to  witlidraw  the  reply  also,  but  on  it 
rM>vors  some  ]u.>ints  not  ch-^i-where  treated  in  this  connection,  it  has  been  tboofrbt 

l)o>t  to  lot  it  stand  aa  spoken. 
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attribntes  to  Prof.  Tlinrston  and  others  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  for- 
mulas we  have  are  only  for  theoretical  conditions,  not  for  practical 
conditions.  In  practice  they  wonld  need  to  be  very  greatly  reduced, 
not  increased.  Gantt  and  Manry  found  in  their  investigations  that 
bisulphide  vapor  produced  a  small  percentage  of  economy  over 
steam,  not  twenty  per  cent.,  as  stated,  nor  even  four  per  cent.,  as  I 
remember  it;  and  that  only  when  the  bisulphide  vapor  was  used 
at  250  pounds  to  the  inch,  as  compared  to  steam  at  a  pressure  of 
120  pounds.  This  was  urlfair  for  steam.  There  is  no  reason  why 
we  cannot  use  250  pounds  of  steam  as  well  as  250  pounds  of  bi- 
sulphide vapor.  I  do  not  find  any  such  admission  as  Mr.  Crane 
refers  to,  that  under  proper  circumstances  bisulphide  would  have 
the  advantage.  In  regard  to  the  experiments  reported  from  the 
present  motor,  I  have  no  reason  at  present  to  dispute  figures.  I 
know  nothing  more  about  them.  I  do  know  that  the  parties  have 
refused  to  have  competent  investigations  made  of  the  engine.  In 
that  respect  they  stand  on  a  par  with  the  Eeely  and  the  Paine 
motors.  The  parties  who  called  my  attention  to  this  bisulphide 
motor,  and  for  whom  I  went  to  see  it,  told  me  that  Prof.  Richards, 
of  Yale,  and  Prof.  Trowbridge,  of  Columbia,  had  investigated  it 
and  made  a  very  favorable  report,  of  which  they  promised  to  send 
me  a  copy.  This  they  neglected  to  do.  What  the  character  of 
Prof.  Trowbridge's  report  would  have  been  is  seen  in  his  contri- 
bution to  tliis  discussion.  It  certainly  cannot  be  considered  favoi^ 
able  to  the  claims  of  the  motor. 

Mr.  Kent  asks  in  regard  to  electricity.  Sjience  certainly  does 
point  in  that  direction.  It  has  been  known  for  many  years  that 
through  what  is  known  as  the  thermal  battery  we  can  convert  heat 
into  electrical  activity.  Within  a  few  years  past  a  Frenchman, 
I  do  not  now  recall  his  name,  produced  what  he  called  briquetts, 
composed  of  carbon  and  nitrate  of  potash  wrapped  in  asbestos 
cloth,  which  when  thrown  into  the  fire,  so  long  as  they  continued  to 
burn,  produced  a  continual  stream  of  electricity,  but,  of  course,  at 
too  great  a  cost  for  practical  use.  Mr.  Edison  is  at  the  present  time 
investigating  in  that  line.  I  have  great  hopes  that  some  time  in 
the  future,  it  may  not  be  very  far,  because  we  know  that  science 
travels  very  fast  nowadays,  we  shall  be  able  to  burn  coal  and  con- 
vert it  directly  into  electricity,  instead  of,  as  we  do  now,  indirectly 
through  the  steam-engine. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Walker,  I  would  say,  I  have  never  seen  any  re- 
sults from  the  binary  engine — which  in  itself  is  far  ahead  of  the 
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simple  bisulpliide  engine — which  compare  favorably  with  the  best 
results  obtained  by  the  compound  Bteam-engine.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  a  wasteful  steam-engine,  and  all  our  steam-engines 
are  wasteful,  may  be  converted  into  a  more  economical  engine  by 
adding  to  it  another  cylinder,  in  which  bisulphide  of  carbon  or  other 
vapor  may  be  used.  It  is  also  well  knoNvii  that  equal  if  not  better 
results  can  be  obtjiined  by  using  the  steam  in  the  additional  cylin- 
der before  condensing  it ;  and  now  they  tell  us  that  by  using  thi-ee 
cylinders,  or  triple  expansion,  they  are  securing  wonderful  resnlts 
in  the  way  of  economy  by  steam  alone,  better  than  anything  that 
has  ever  been  talked  of,  even  for  bisulphide,  so  that  we  do  not  need 
to  go  outside  of  theory  yet  to  account  for  accomplished  results. 

As  to  the  means  of  preventing  the  escape  of  objectionable  vapor 
from  the  engine,  there  has  nothing  been  invented  recently.  The 
means  described  by  Mr.  Crane  are  precisely  the  same  as  were  used 
by  Mr.  Ellis,  and  they  were  precisely  the  same  as  tliose  used  by 
Laboreau,  many  years  previously.  While  this  engine  at  Lowell 
was  in  the  hands  of  experts  in  its  use,  it  was  quite  possible,  per- 
haps, to  keej)  the  vapor  within  bounds,  but  immediately  that  such 
an  engine  was  put  into  the  hands  of  an  ordinary  workman  it  would 
be  found  to  be  an  exceedingly  dangerous  thing. 

Prof.  Trowbridge,  working  in  a  different  way,  has  arrived  at  the 
same  result,  and  has  clearly  demonstrated  that  no  diflference  in  econ- 
ouiy  is  to  be  attained  by  substituting  other  vapors  for  steam.  He, 
however,  suggests  that  there  may  possibly  be  slight  practical  gains 
if  it  can  be  shown  that  there  is  less  condensation  in  the  cylinder — 
the  greatest  known  source  of  loss  in  the  steam-engino.  I  fear, 
however,  that  little  hope  can  be  indulged  in  this  direction,  for 
the  great  density  of  the  vapor  will,  probably,  more  than  compen- 
sate for  its  lower  temperature.  The  density  of  the  Cl^  vapor  is 
4.22  times  that  of  steam  at  same  pressure,  while  at  the  temperature 
of  the  condenser,  at  which  the  cylinder  remains  at  least  one-half 
the  time,  it  is  50  times  as  great.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
because  of  this  comj)arative  density  its  action  in  cooling  the  cylin- 
der is  much  greater  than  that  of  steam,  necessitating  a  greater  con- 
densation to  restore  the  heat  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  stroke. 
The  cards  given  above  sustain  this  expectation,  as  the  expansion 
curve  is  farther  removed  from  the  theoretical  than  in  a  steam- 
jacketed  steam-cylinder,  even  though  the  difference  in  the  temper- 
ature in  jacket  and  cylinder  is  much  greater  than  in  the  ease  of 
steam.     The  vapors  of  ether  and  chloroform  are  much  denser  than 
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that  of  carbon-bisulphide,  that  of  alcoliol  less  so,  but  still  far  in 
excess  of  steam. 

Prof.  Trowbridge  very  correctly  concludes  that  it  is  not  ray  in- 
tention to  predict  the  future  supplanting  of  steam  for  power  by 
the  air-engine,  but  the  probability  looks  clearer  to  me  than  to  him. 
The  difficulties  which  he  enumerates  are  already  in  part  overcome. 
The  gas-engines  ot  to-day  develop  as  much  power  with  a  given 
size  of  cylinder  as  do  the  steam-engines.  The  great  difference 
between  initial  and  final  pressure  is  an  element  of  econom}',  and  as 
has  been  shown  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Porter,  with  a  properly  proportioned 
engine,  employing  an  impulse  at  each  reciprocation,  puch  differ- 
ence is  needed  to  produce  uniformity  of  rotative  effect.  The  diffi- 
culty of  heating  the  air  is  not  found  in  a  gas-engine,  but  no 
sufficient  means  of  cooling  it  has  yet  been  devised. 

It  is  true,  as  stated  by  Hirn  and  others,  that  the  regenerator  is 
of  no  use  in  an  air-engine  working  under  conditions  of  maximum 
efficiency,  because  in  that  case  the  air  would  be  discharged  at  tlie 
same  temperature  at  which  it  was  received.  But  that  condition  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  attain.  The  regenerator  affords  a 
means  of  securing  an  approximation  thereto. 

Mr,  Geo,  11,  Bahcock,* — Prof.  Hutton  has  handed  to  me  since 
the  meeting  the  following  table,  giving  performances  of  the  Rider 
engine  mentioned  in  the  paper  contributed  by  the  Delamater  Iron 
Works,  by  the  courtesy  of  Thos.  J.  Kider : 

SIZES  AND   PERFORMANCE   OF   RIDER  ENGINES  AS   MADE   BY  THE 

DELAMATER  IRON   WORKS. 


2 


I 


Nominal 
Si/e. 


5 
6 

8" 
10" 


Power  Piston. 


Dla.     I  Stroke. 


5" 

ly't 

ej" 

9i" 

8A" 

12" 

0}'' 

14i" 

Revolutions 
per  minute. 


100—160 
80—120 
80-120 
80—110 


Work  Perform 
ed  in  Gallons. 

Water  raised  50 
feet  per  hour. 


350  gallons. 
1000      •• 


6 


Coal  con- 
sumed 
ytex  hour. 


2000 
3000 


3  \h^, 
5    •• 
7    " 
9    •• 


Work 
done  in 
Horse- 
power. 


0.21 
0.42 
0.64 


Con  I  per 
Horse- 
power per 
hoar. 


0.07    40.31b8. 


9 


Weight  of 
Engino. 


23.8 
16.6 


14.2 


(< 


(« 


1050  lb.-.. 
1800  *• 


2700 


(f 


3600  " 


I  liave  calculated  and  added  columns  7  and  8,  showing  the  horse- 


*  Contributed  since  the  adjournment  of  the  meeting. 
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power  exerted  and  the  cost  of  the  lioree-power  in  pounds  of  coal 
per  liour.  Tlio  horse-power  thus  calculated  is  the  efficient  work 
done.  The  indicated  power  must  necessarily  be  much  larger  in 
engines  doing  so  small  an  amount  of  work.  The  ]>ounds  of  coal 
per  horse-i)ower  are  therefore  not  comparable  with  the  performance 
of  larger  engines  per  indicated  horsc-iX)wer.  Considering  the 
small  power  exerted,  the  economy  is  all  that  could  be  expected. 

Since  the  above  paper  wus  prepared  and  read,  Chief  Engineer 
Islierwood,  of  the  Ignited  States  Navy,  has  published  in  tlie  Frank- 
lin Institute  Journal^  June,  1886,  the  results  of  a  series  of  inter- 
esting experiments  innde  at  the  Navy  Yard  by  Chief  Engineers 
Theo<l()re  Zeller  and  George  P.  Hunt,  with  an  engine  in  which  air 
was  pumped  into  the  steam-chest  under  the  same  pressure  as  the 
steam,  and  expanded  iii  connection  therewith  in  the  cylinder.  The 
results  show  that  for  the  same  amount  of  total  power  developed, 
the  amount  of  feed-water  required  was  precisely  the  same  when 
air  w-as  used  as  when  it  was  not.  Mr.  Isherwood  thinks  there 
should  have  been  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  air,  owing  to  the 
well-known  action  of  air  when  mixed  with  steam  to  retard  conden- 
sation, and  ficcounts  for  the  want  of  any  economy  in  the  experi- 
ment on  the  suj)position  that  there  was  no  intimate  mixture  within 
the  cylinder.  He  argnes  that,  in  order  to  secure  any  of  the  advan- 
tages which  might  with  propriety  be  expected  in  a  non-condensing 
engine,  it  is  necessary  to  produce  the  most  intimate  mixture 
between  the  air  and  steam,  and  that  for  that  purpose  some  appar- 
atus, more  i>r  less  complicated,  will  be  required.  The  aiticle  and 
the  ex|)eriments  referred  to  fully  sustain  the  position  taken  in  the 
paper  in  speaking  of  the  Cloud  engine. 

After  the  close  of  the  |lis?cus8ion,  the  annexed  indicator  cards  (Fig. 
250)  were  handed  to  me,  without  the  dotted  lines,  as  illustrating 
tests  referred  to  by  Mr.  Crane  of  what  is  known  arf  the  "  Triple 
Thermic  Motor,''  with  a  request  that  I  give  my  opinion  in  regard  to 
the  same.  A  i)anq)hlet  was  also  circnlated  among  the  members  giv- 
ing a  full  rei)ort  of  certain  tests.  This  pamphlet  includes  the  same 
diagrams  and  three  other  sets  quite  similar.  At  the  very  outset,  in 
this  report,  we  come  upon  an  extraordinary  phenomenon.  It  is 
stated  that  the  ])ressure  in  the  vapor  genemtor  was  80  lbs.,  and  that 
the  cards  show,  in  all  cases,  85  lbs.  pressure  in  the  engine  cylinder, 
which  curious  condition  is  specially  referred  to  and  attributed  to 
the  superheating  of  the  vapor  within  the  oj[>eii  conduit  on  its  way 
from  the  generator  to  the  cylinder.     We  have,  then,  to  assume,  if 
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the  cards  and  data  are  correct,  that  the  vapor  flowed  continuonsly 
from  a  vessel  at  80  lbs.  pressure  into  another  at  85  lbs. — something 
quite  new  in  mechanics.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  steam-gauge 
upon  the  generator  was  wrong.  The  pressure  of  the  steam  in  the 
enveloping  jacket  is  given  at  20  lbs.  and  the  corresponding  differ- 
ence in  temperature  between  the  two  sides  of  the  evaporating  sur- 
faces is  stated  to  be  5°.  Certainly,  then,  80  lbs.  is  the  highest 
pressure  of  vapor  which  could  be  maintained  when  the  engine  was 
running  at  full  power.  Indeed,  it  is  questionable  if  a  difference  of 
only  5""  in  temperature  between  the  two  sides  of  the  generator 
would  be  sufficient  to  evaporate  the  quantity  of  fluid  reqfHred. 


r 


92  H.  P.  cuch  Cyiinder^  I84-. 
Fig.  250. 


These  facts,  together  with  inspection  of  the  cards — each  one  of 
wliieli  shows  a  sliarp  limit  at  exactly  86  lbs.  pressure — indicate, 
with  almost  the  clearness  of  mathematical  demonstration,  that 
something  was  the  matter  with  the  instrument  used;  that  the 
spring  of  the  indicator  was  very  much  lighter  than  it  purported 
to  be,  and  was  provided  with  a  stop  which  limited  its  movement 
to  2J  inches  from  its  normal  position.  This  consideration  utterly 
vitiates  the  test  and  all  the  conclusions  drawn  from  it,  as  the  horse- 
power developed  must  have  been  much  less  than  estimated,  and 
might  have  been  any  amount  below  that  stated.  This  is  also 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the  load  upon  the  engines  was  138 
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Thompson  it  Ilonston  arc  liglits.  Now  according  to  TfiorapBorCB 
Diinaino-Electru:  Machinery^  p.  200,  a  "2,000  candle-power" 
Thompson  &  Houston  arc  lamp  requires  from  45  to  46  vAta^ 
E.  M.  F.,  whieli  at  0.0  amperes  (the  (nirrent  stated)  gives  437  waiU 
or  .5vS5  ir.  P.  per  lamp,  or  80.8  hoi-se-power  for  the  188  lamps 
used.  Add  20  IF.  P.  for  engines  and  shafting  and  we  have,  say, 
100  II.  P.  as  the  probable  load. 

The  report  assumes  to  prove  that  the  triple  thermic  motor 
"  actually  converted  into  power  17.8  per  cent,  of  the  total  heat  which 
passed  through  the  engine."  This  statement  is  repeated  three  times, 
and  fccnis  to  be  viewed  as  settling  the  question  of  the  great  value 
of  the  CS.^  va])or.  Now  this  is  within  less  than  one-half  of  one  per 
cent,  of  the  iiighest  possible  results  attainable  in  a  perfect  engine 
with  no  losses  whatever,  working  at  that  range  of  temperature. 
The  expansion  curves  which  I  have  placed  upon  the  caixis  show 
conclusively  that  no  such  approximation  could  possibly  occur. 
These  have  been  calculated  for  the  CS^  vapor,  and  on  the  scale  of 
40  as  given  for  the  cards.  As  this  is,  doubtless,  too  large  a  Bc^le, 
the  proper  curve  would  show  even  greater  losses  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  power.  These  curves  also  show  that  the  assumption 
that  one-third  or  any  other  large  proportion  of  the  heat  passed 
through  the  sides  of  the  cylinder  from  the  steam-jacket  to  the 
vapor,  or  that  this,  or  any  other  cause,  increased  the  average  press- 
ure within  the  cylinder  above  that  due  to  the  ordinary  action  of 
expansion,  is  wholly  without  foundation. 

In  his  discussion,  Mr.  Crane  referred  to  the  investigations  of 
Messrs.  Gantt  and  Maury  as  showing  a  great  gain  for  bisulphide- 
of-carl)oii  vapor,  and  the  report  referred  to  makes  the  statement 
that  tliesc  investigations  "  demonstrated  that,  under  conditions 
suital)]e  to  the  CS^i  vapor,  the  latter  might  generate  60  per  cent. 
more  ]>ower  than  steam  with  the  use  of  a  cylinder  having  onh*  rf^ 
the  capacity  of  the  assumed  steam-cylinder.  The  same  experi- 
menters admitted  that  the  only  considerations  counteracting  this 
immense  gain  in  the  use  of  CS^  vapor  were  those  arising  from  the 
possible  danger  from  the  inflammnble  character  of  the  fluid,  and  its 
odor  and  corrosive  action  upon  iron  when  exposed  alternately  to 
the  vapor  and  air."  It  needs  only  a  reference  to  the  discassion  in 
(juestion  (  Van  Nostrand-s  Magazine^  vol.  31,  pp.  431,  432),  to  see 
the  disingenuousncss  of  this  statement  and  to  refute  it  completely. 
The  **  conditions  suitable"  were  an  initial  pressure  of  the  C8^ 
vapor  of  254.9  11)S.  as  against  120.2  for  steam,  and  the  facts  were 
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that  witli  this  enormous  advantage  in  pressure  the  CS^  vapor  devel- 
oped 60  per  cent,  more  power  per  cubic  meter  of  vapor  at  initial 
pressure,  with  nearly  nine  times  as  much  weight  as  of  the  steam,  or 
the  same  power  in  a  cylinder  of  55  per  cent,  capacity.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  these  data  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  economy. 
Under  these  circumstances  Gantt  and  Maury  say :  "  The  vapor  of 
bisulphide  of  carbon  gives  a  gain  in  efficiency  of  3.71  per  cent. 
They  also  say  (italics  as  given)  :  "  if  we  limit  the  m^axiynum  press- 
ure to  that  employed  in  the  steam-engine^  steam,  is  tJie  most  efficient 
fluid  we  can  use.  The  relative  size  of  cylinder  necessary  to  pro- 
duce tiie  same  power  is  smaller  for  steam  than  it  is  for  non -aqueous 
vapors  when  all  have  the  same  initial  pressiure.'' 

Apropos  of  the  reference  in  the  paper  to  the  production  of  elec- 
tricity directly  from  heat,  a  step  in  tliat  direction  seems  to  have 
been  made  by  Mr.  Willard  E.  Case,  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  to  whom  a 
patent  has  been  issued  since  the  meeting  for  a  thermal  battery,  con- 
sisting of  metallic  tin  on  a  plate  of  carbon  for  one  electrode,  and 
a  plate  of  carbon  surrounded  by  porous  terra-cotta  for  the  other, 
the  battery  being  filled  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  hydro- 
chloric and  chromic  acids.  When  heat  is  applied  to  this  battery  it 
gives  off  a  current  of  electricity  until  all  the  tin  is  converted  into  . 
protochloi'ide.  On  being  allowed  to  cool,  the  chemical  action  is 
reversed  and  the  battery  restored  to  its  original  condition.  This 
alternate  action  is  said  to  be  capable  of  being  carried  on  indefi- 
nitely ;  but  no  facts  are  yet  available  as  to  the  proportion  of  the  heat 
expended  which  is  converted  into  electricity  by  the  apparatus. 
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CCXXI. 

THE  TRAINIXO  OF  A   DYNAMIC  EXGINEER   IN 
WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITF,  ST.  LOUIS. 

BY  CALVIN  51.  WOODWABD,  8T.   LOUIS,  MO. 

The  complete  coui'se  of  training  supplied  by  this  university  con- 
sists of  three  distinct  stages,  which  will  be  briefly  presented  in  suc- 
cession. 

It  is  proper  that  an  account  of  these  stages  should  be  prefaced 
with  the  statement  that  as  yet  no  students  have  passed  through 
the  third  stage.  It  is  but  recently  organized,  and  next  year  will 
be  the  first  in  which  all  will  be  in  simultaneous  operation.  We 
logically  began  at  the  bottom  and  have  now  reached  the  topmost 
story.  Tiie  first  and  second  stages  have  been  tested  and  their 
value  confirmed  by  successful  experience.  Of  the  value  of  the  final 
stage,  we  have  no  question. 

The  primary  course  of  instruction  is  given  in  the  Manual  Train- 
ing School,  occupying  three  years,  from  the  age  of  15  to  18  on  the 
average.  The  second  stage  covers  four  years  of  undergraduate 
instruction  in  the  Polytechnic  School,  from  18  to  22,  at  the  end  of 
which  tlie  successful  student  receives  the  non-professional  degree 
of  *'  I>achelor  of  Engineering."  The  final  stage  covers  one  year  of 
what  may  be  called  graduate  study  and  investigation,  the  comple- 
tion of  which  entitles  the  student  to  the  degree  of  "Dynamic 
Enirineer." 

The  Manual  Training  School  was  established  as  a  distinct  and 
separate  preparatory  department  in  1879. 

Our  Polytechnic  School  was  organized  sixteen  years  ago.  At 
first  the  departments  of  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering  were 
combined  in  one.  Three  years  ago  they  were  separated  and  the 
broader  and  more  appropriate  name  of  Dynamic  Engineering  was 
adopted.  The  name  is  respectfully  commended  to  the  considera* 
tion  of  this  society.  In  England  and  largely  in  this  country,  a 
mechanical  engineer  is,AV.y^  of  all  a  machinist ;  secondlyy  a  draughts- 
man ;  and  thirdly^  he  is  more  or  less  (generally  rather  less)  familiar 
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with  inatliematics  and  theoretical  mechanics.     A  dynamic  engineer 
should  be  thoroiiglily  grounded  in  all — in  the  theory  as  well  as  in 
the  practice  of  the  great  prime  movers  which  serve  to  develop  the 
fm'cea  of  nature. 

I.    THE    MANUAL   TRAINING    SCHOOL. 

This  school  gives  systematic  instruction  in  mathematics,  science, 
language  and  literature,  drawing  and  shop-practice.  All  of  these 
five  subjects  enter  into  the  programme  of  every  day  lor  every  boy, 
two  hours  of  school  time  being  devoted  to  the  shop,  and  one  hour  to 
each  of  the  other  four  subjects.  The  school  year  consists  of  about 
one  hundred  and  ninety  days  net;  the  home  study  varies  from 
two  to  three  hours  daily,  being  the  greatest  with  the  highest  class. 
The  course  in  mathematics  is  not  unlike  that  in  the  high-schools 
and  academies  which  prepare  boys  for  college.  Arithmetic,  alge- 
bra, geometry,  mensuration,  and  some  plane  trigonometry.  In 
science  or  applied  mathematics,  comes  a  science  primer,  physical 
geography,  botany,  elementary  physics  (including  the  construction 
and  use  of  simple  apparatus  and  the  determination  of  laws  induc- 
tively), chemistry  (with  very  little  laboratory  practice,  though  we 
hope  gradually  to  introduce  more),  physiology  and  book-keeping. 

Tiie  literary  work  consists  of  history,  rhetoric,  Latin,  French, 
and  English  classics.  Those  boys  who  do  not  propose  to  take  a 
higher  course  in  a  college  or  polytechnic  school,  may  omit  Latin 
and  Frojicli,  giving  the  time  to  more  history,  English  composition, 
and  political  economy. 

DRAWING. 

Penmanship  and  lettering  come  under  the  head  of  drawing, 
wliicli  is  ])ractical  ralher  than  artistic  in  its  aim,  in  view  of  the 
principle  tliat  the  artistic  should  always  follow  the  practical.  The 
former  is  intricate,  requiring  maturity  and  familiarity  with  element- 
ary principles;  the  latter  is  simple,  plain  and  intelligible  to  every 
bov  of  fifteen  years,  and  so  far  as  known,  it  has  never  been  shown 
before  what  bovs  of  fourteen  and  fifteen  are  capable  of  in  the  art 
of  drawing.  We  begin  with  orthographic  projections  of  simple 
objects,  generally  modifications  of  geometric  forms,  requiring  three 
views  consistently  drawn.  This  is  all  free-hand  work  on  black- 
board, or  j>encil  work  on  paper.  Tliis  training  enables  the  boys  to 
make  and  read  their  shop-drawings  from  the  very  first.  Their 
first  instrumental  work  is  on  stretched  paper  with  ink,  and  con- 
sists in  learning  to  draw  straight  and  curved   lines  in  ink,  clear. 
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firm  and  true.  Free-hand  sketches  of  simple  articles  which  have 
details  of  simple  sliapo,  such  as  speed  lathes,  center  rests,  face 
])latcs,  etc.,  are  next  followed  hy  instrumental  drawings  of  the 
same  to  exact  scale,  accompiiiiied  l)y  a  sheet  of  "figured"  details 
and  scctionti. 

Tlie  drawini^  of  the  second  year  is  all  on  stretched  paper,  and 
larirdy  instrumental  or  hrush  work.  Representations  of  blocks, 
plain,  truncated  or  intersecting,  drawn  in  strict  orthographies;  flat 
tinting,  isometrics,  lettering,  borders;  a  machine  (from  the  object) 
with  details  ;  architectural  details  and  ornament 

The  third  year  dra wins?  begins  with  two  sheets  of  geometrical 
exercises,  a  bheet  of  line  6h<iding  with  shades  and  shadows;  a 
sheet  of  brush  shading  of  cones,  cylinders,  sphercs,  toruses,  etc. 
The  final  exercise  is  the  drawing  from  the  object  by  actual  meas- 
urement of  a  large  engine,  machine,  or  structure.  This  is  firet 
sketched  and  measured,  then  drawn  and  shaded  with  a  brnsh. 
This  drawing  is  as  finished  as  the  boy  can  make  it,  and  shows  the 
result  of  the  ccairse.  A  tracing  on  cloth  is  taken  of  the  outline 
work.  Nowhere  in  this  course  do  we  teach  linear  perspective  or 
descriptive  geometry.  The  very  simple  exercises  in  intersections, 
screws,  developments,  and  shadows  are  regarded  only  as  geometri- 
cal exercises. 

Throughout  the  drawing  course,  the  character  of  the  shop  work 
going  on  at  the  same  time,  and  its  accompanying  working  drawing, 
is  ke])t  steadily  in  view. 

SHOP    WOKK. 

The  sho])  practice  extends  over  a  very  wide  field,  but  like  the 
drawing  which  runs  parallel  with  it,  it  is  all  required  of  every  boy 
in  the  school,  no  matter  what  his  plans  for  the  future  may  be.  It 
occupies  two  hours  a  day  for  five  days  each  week. 

The  380  hours  of  the  first  year  are  devoted  to  wood,  at  the  bench 
and  at  the  lathe.  tFoinery,  with  wood-carving,  gluing,  inside  and 
outside  turning,  forms  of  beauty  and  forms  of  strength,  constitute 
the  series.  The  year  ends  with  the  construction  of  an  article, 
original  or  copied,  which  shall  embody  as  many  of  the  steps  already 
learned  as  ]>ossible.  Incidentally  the  pupils  keep  up  the  stock  of 
handles,  mallets,  clamps,  trestles,  and  shelving  in  the  establisliment, 
though  the  great  majority  of  exercises  are  of  a  purely  abstract 
character. 

Th(j  size  of  a  shop  division  is  limited  to  twenty-four  boys,  under 
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the  charge  of  a  single  teacher,  and  the  daily  lesson  is  uniform  for 
the  division.  A  working  drawing  of  the  piece  or  model  required  is 
first  made  and  explained  by  the  teacher  of  the  division.  Every  boy 
copies  the  drawing  in  his  special  book,  and  henceforth  works  from 
the  drawing.  The  piece  is  then  executed  by  the  teacher  in  the 
presence  of  the  class.  Attention  is  called  to  the  order  in  which  the 
ste])s  are  taken,  what  tools  are  used,  and  how  new  processes  are 
combined  with  old  ones.  The  boys  then  execute  the  task,  each  for 
himself,  with  or  without  special  direction  or  help  from  the  teacher. 
Boys  who  work  rapidly  and  well,  put  their  spare  time  after  finishing 
their  exercises  into  "  extras,"  which  generally  combine  the  steps 
already  learned,  in  some  article  of  use  or  beauty.  The  slowest  boy 
generally  hands  in  an  unfinished  piece.  The  results  are  criticised, 
compared,  and  graded  on  an  absolute  scale  where  100  per  cent, 
means  reasonable  perfection. 

The  aim  is  to  master  the  range  of  every  tool,  and  to  cultivate  the 
habit  of  analyzing  complicated  processes  into  simple  elements.  A 
high  degree  of  skill  is  not  aimed  at,  the  chief  immediate  object 
being  an  intelligent  mastery  of  every  step  and  every  tool. 

By  a  similar  method  forging  is  learned  during  the  middle  year. 
The  elementary  processes  of  the  forge  are  learned  one  at  a  time, 
with  just  enough  practice  to  fix  them  indelibly  on  the  mind  and  to 
secure  a  moderate  degree  of  skill.  We  have  found  it  extremely  use- 
ful ill  giving  exact  knowledge  of  forms,  and  in  teaching  how  to 
strike  and  how  to  hold  pieces  under  the  hammer,  to  use  bars  of  cold 
lead  in  a  preliminary  exercise.  The  time  apparently  lost  on  a  lead 
exercise  is  more  than  made  good  by  the  material  and  time  saved  in 
the  subsequent  forgings  of  iron  and  steel.  The  necessity  of  keep- 
ing up  the  supply  of  forging  tools,  and  of  the  construction  of  a  set 
of  lathe  tools,  cold  chisel  and  steel  dog,  gives  all  the  variety  neces- 
sary for  a  course  of  mere  instruction.  The  size  of  a  workino'  divi- 
sion  during  the  second  year  is  reduced  to  twenty-two;  hence  the 
shop  contains  but  twenty-two  forges,  anvils,  and  sets  of  tools.  A 
total  of  only  285  hours  is  given  to  the  forging  shop.  The  remain- 
ing 95  hours  of  the  second  year  are  given  to  pattorn-making, 
mould inir,  castings  (with  plaster  or  lead),  brazing  and  soldering. 
In  connection  with  soldering  comes  practice  in  cutting  sheet  metal 
for  special  shapes,  and  spinning.  This  work  is  done  in  strict  con- 
nection with  their  drawing  of  intersections  and  the  developments 
of  surfaces. 

The  shop  practice  of  the  third  year  is  in  the  Machine  and  Fitting 
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Shop.  The  inaxiinum  size  of  a  working  division  is  here  reduced  to 
twenty,  and  yet  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  adhere  strictly  to 
uniform  lessons,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  practically  out  of  the  ques- 
tion to  furnish  twenty  complete  sets  of  machine  tools.  We  have 
found  our  wants  fairly  met  by  twelve  engine  lathes,  four  speed 
hithes,  two  drills,  two  planers,  and  twelve  vises.  As  one  man  is 
always  detailed  to  keep  the  tool  shop,  nineteen  are  to  be  kept  at 
work  at  once.  Nevertheless,  a  large  degree  of  uinformity  is  secured 
by  means  of  systematic  class  instruction  on  the  different  tools,  and 
then  systematic  rotation  in  the  exercises.  In  the  use  of  the  planers 
and  drills,  a  l>oy  is  first  learner  and  then  teacher.  The  series  of 
exercises  which  we  use  are  the  results  of  large  experience  in  devising 
such  work  as  shall  prove  most  instructive,  and  best  servo  to  develop 
the  full  capacity  of  every  hand  and  machine  tool.  The  exercises 
occupy  fully  four-fifths  of  the  year,  and  include  the  use  of  every 
tool  in  the  shop. 

The  last  few  weeks  are  devoted  to  construction.  In  some  cases 
new  patterns  are  constructed,  in  others  old  patterns,  made  during 
the  second  year,  are  used,  and  from  the  castings  (made  elsewhere) 
articles  of  some  complexity  and  real  utility  are  constructed.  During 
the  i)resent  year  the  senior  class  is  engaged  in  the  construction  of 
three  upright  engines,  several  jack  screws,  an  emery  grinder,  and 
several  pieces  of  brass  work.  The  abstract  exercises,  however,  cov- 
ered the  sho]>  work  from  the  first  of  September  to  the  middle  of 
April.  These  engines  and  other  articles  are  not  made  with  any 
view  to  an  income.  Our  purpose  in  their  construction  is  to  give 
the  students  themselves  an  o])portunity  to  see  how  fully  their  exer- 
cises have  prepared  them  for  such  constructive  work;  and  on  the 
other  han<l,  to  teach  them  that,  no  matter  how  comprehensive  their 
experience  may  be,  a  new  article  may  involve  new  problems  which 
can  be  solved  only  by  thoughtful  study  and  the  exei'ci&e  of  good 
judgment. 

As  to  our  ])olicy  of  not  carrying  on  a  commercial  establishment; 
of  taking  no  contracts;  and  of  not  setting  out  to  manufacture  for 
any  market, — reference  will  be  made  later  on.  It  may  be  now  said 
that  we  have  found  our  present  system  of  uniform  exercises :  1. 
More  fruitful  in  general  skill ;  2.  Better  adapted  for  teaching 
method  and  precision  ;  3.  More  economical  as  admitting  of  a  larger 
number  of  students  simultaneouslv  under  one  instructor. 

Such,  tlicu,  arc  the  chief  features  of  the  Manual  Training  School. 
It  was  not  established,  nor  is  it  conducted,  as  a  scbool  for  the  pri- 
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raary  training  of  mechanical  engineers  alone.  It  is  a  school  for  gen- 
eral training.  It.  is  assumed  that  pupils  entering  its  junior  class 
are  too  young  and  undeveloped  to  decide  the  all-important  question : 
— what  occupation  or  career  in  life  shall  he  select.  By  the  end  of 
its  three-years'  course,  however,  the  bent  or  natural  aptitude  of  a 
boy  is  generally  found,  if  he  has  one.  If  he  combines  a  love  for 
practical  work  with  strong  mathematical  power,  then  he  has  the 
prerequisite  of  an  engineer.  Thus  far  those  who  have  entered  the 
Polytechnic  School  as  students  in  the  course  of  dynamic  engineering 
have  had  good  reasons  for  their  selection. 

II.    THE    UNDERGRADUATE   COURSE    IN   THE   POLYTECHNIC    SCHOOL. 

During  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years,  the  course  is  in 
connnon  with  that  of  the  civil  and  mining  engineers.  Higher 
algebra,  and  geometry,  trigonometrj^,  and  analytical  geometiy  in 
pure  mathematics,  descriptive  geometry,  with  its  applications  to 
spherical  projections,  shades,  shadows,  perspective  and  masonry ; 
physics,  theoretical  and  practical ;  chemistry,  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical ;  surveying,  modern  languages,  modern  literature ;  constitu- 
tional government;  mineralogy;  elocution;  free  hand  and  higher 
mechanical  drawing.  As  compared  with  other  technical  schools, 
our  course  is  marked  as  particularly  full  and  thorough  in  descrip- 
tive geometry  and  its  applications. 

It  has  long  appeared  to  the  writer  that  educators  have  failed  to 
appreciate  either  the  disciplinary  or  the  practical  value  of  descrip- 
tive geometry.  In  his  judgment,  it  has  no  equal  as  an  aid  to  the 
geometrical  imagination,  a  quality  invaluable  to  an  engineer.  Then, 
again,  the  great  value  of  its  clear  and  direct  methods  is  shown 
when  they  are  used  to  illustrate  the  parallel  and  analytical  proposi- 
tions. When  a  student  realizes  that  every  problem  in  the  geometry 
of  space  has  two  solutions,  one  analytic,  the  other  graphic ;  and 
when  he  is  sufficiently  familiar  with  both  to  use  one  as  a  check 
upon  the  otlier,  then  and  then  only  has  he  the  proper  command  of 
the  matheniatieal  tools  of  enii!:ineerinor. 

At  tlie  beginning  of  the  third  year  of  the  Polytechnic,  the  stu- 
dents enter  upon  their  professional  studies  in  separate  divisions. 
The  dynamic  engineers  are  by  themselves  in  the  study  of  electric- 
ity, niacliinery,  and  mill- work,  in  which  they  regularly  have  live 
exercises  per  week.  In  common  with  the  other  students,  they 
take  up  the  calculus  and  applied  mechanics.     Four  exercises  per 
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week  for  the  entire  year  are  not  too  mneh  for  a  working  knowledge 
of  the  differential  and  integral  calculus. 

Two  exercises  a  week  for  the  junior  year,  and  four  per  week 
fur  the  senior  year,  are  given  to  graphical  statics  and  Sankine's  ap- 
plied mechanics,  in  connection  with  a  large  collection  of  illustrative 
exani])left.  During  the  senior  year  llankine's  Steam  Engine  and 
other  Prime  Movers  is  thoroughly  read  and  illustrated. 

In  connection  with  electricity  and  mill-work  and  the  prime 
movers  come  botli  drawinij  and  laboratorv  work. 

Tiirouixliout  the  innior  and  senior  veal's  there  is  systematic 
work  in  tlie  laboratory  of  dynamic  engineering.  By  actual  experi- 
ments the  students  become  familiar  with  the  strength  and  elas- 
ticity of  engineering  materials,  and  the  power  of  motors,  as  deter- 
niine<l  by  a  variety  of  dynamometers.  A  great  deal  of  attention 
is  paid  to  tlie  question  of  the  efliciencj'  of  machines. 

In  common  with  the  other  enirineers,  the  dvnamic  students  take 
political  economy  and  the  study  of  English  style  during  the  senior 
vear. 

Tliroughont  the  course,  in  all  subjects  which  admit  of  such 
treatment,  graphical  and  analytical  methods  are  employed  side  by 
side. 

We  have  found  the  facility  with  which  students  can  construct 
apparatus  at  th(i  shop  a  great  help  in  all  their  experimental  work. 
In  designing  and  planning  new  pieces,  a  knowledge  of  moulding, 
forging,  and  machine  tool  work  is  simply  invaluable. 

So  far  as  possible,  we  rely  upon  knowledge  at  iiret  hand,  upon 
primitive  jndgment,  from  contact  with  materials  and  forms,  instead 
of  getting  ideas  from  books  and  verbal  descriptions.  The  solntion 
of  ideal  problems  and  the  planning  of  works,  under  purely  ideal 
conditions,  is  comparatively  an  easy  matter.  The  difficulties  lie  in 
expressing  retil  conditions  in  mathematical  language,  and  in  giving 
to  eacli  element  of  the  reed  problem  its  just  weight  of  influence. 
The  writers  of  books  have  too  generally  confined  themselves  to 
ideal  problems ;  and,  though  they  are  careful  to  say  that  their 
results  are  only  ai)proximately  true  for  real  problems,  they  give  no 
hint  as  to  the  degree  of  approximation.  It  is  not  till  a  student  has 
tried  his  hand  at  putting  in  all  the  conditions,  with  their  proper 
weight,  that  he  realizeH  the  full  meaning  of  the  word  approxima- 
tion. Xo  student  can  need  this  training  more  than  the  dynamic 
engineer.  In  static  engineering  the  conditions  are  far  more  sim- 
ple.    It  is  only  when  we  deal  with  unhalanced  forces  and  moving 
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bodies  that  we  encounter  the  greatest  diflScnlties.  It  is  for  these 
reasons  tliat  we  attach  great  value  to  our  laboratory  work  in  phys- 
ics and  applied  mechanic?. 

In  tlie  previou  course  the  students  are  made  familiar  with  the 
manipulation  of  the  engine.  In  this  course  the  discussions  upon 
the  making  and  using  of  steam  are  illustrated  by  the  examina- 
tion and  frequent  tests  of  furnaces  and  engines  in  and  near  St. 
Louis. 

If  a  student  did  not  receive  his  preliminary  training  at  a  Manual 
Training  School,  he  is  required  to  spend  four  hours  per  week,  for 
the  whole  four  years,  in  the  shops.  If  the  shop  training  came 
in  tlie  preparatory  course,  the  laboratory  work  of  the  freshman 
and  sophomore  years  is  devoted  to  drawing,  physics  and  chemis- 
trv. 

The  shop  exercises  of  undergraduate  students  differ  in  no  im- 
portant respect  from  those  of  the  Manual  boys.  They  are  older 
and  of  course  make  more  progress  in  the  same  number  of  hours. 

ni.    THE    GRADUATE    YEAR    IN    THE    POLYTECHNIC    SCHOOL. 

The  required  work  of  the  additional  year,  which  is  intended  to 
render  one  worthy  of  public  confidence  as  a  dynamic  engineer,  is 
partly  theoretical  in  the  realms  of  heat  and  electricity,  and  partly 
practical  in  connection  with  further  use  of  apparatus,  and  in  criti- 
cal examinations  and  analytical  reports  of  existing  mechanical 
plants.  Such  reports  take  the  form  of  professional  papers,  and 
will  be  subject  to  the  severest  criticism  on  the  part  of  the  profes- 
sors. Here,  most  appropriately  comes  in  examination  of  prices, 
and  estimates  of  cost  of  material,  workmanship,  and  labor. 

The  laboratory  work  will  take  the  form  of  research,  instead  of 
being  chiefly  illustrative,  as  during  the  undergraduate  stage  of 
training.  The  cliaracter  and  equipment  of  the  "Laboratory  of 
Applied  Mechanics  and  Dynamic  Engineering,"  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  construct  during  the  present  year,  is  outlined  in  the 
following  sketch  from  a  report  recently  adopted  by  the  Faculty : 

3.  The  Department  of  Dynamics  can  never  be  what  it  ought  to  be  without  a 
suitable  Laboratory  of  Dynamic  Engineering.  Such  a  laboratory  should  contain 
a  large  variety  of  apparatus  for  testing  and  illustrating  the  principles  of  the 
mechanics  of  engineering.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Polytechnic 
School,  we  are  in  a  condition  to  appreciate  and  use  such  a  laboratory.  More  than 
three-fourths  of  the  students  in  dynamic  engineering  next  year  will  be  graduates 
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of  the  Manual  Training  School,  and,  therefore,  familiar  with  the  use  of  tools  and 
machinery.  The  time  which  in  the  past  students  have  given  to  hhop-work, 
should  in  their  case  be  given  to  work  in  the  pit)po8ed  laboratory. 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  the  apparatus  needed  in  the  proposed 
laboratory : 

(a)  Machines  for  testing  the  Btrength,  elasticity,  and  durability  of  the  materials 
of  engineering,  such  as  wood,  bricks,  stones,  cements,  iron,  steel,  and  alloys. 

(&.)  Dynamometers,  such  as  spring.-*,  brakes,  gears,  indicators,  etc.,  for  deter- 
mining the  power  of  a  motor,  or  the  energy  ti-aiismitted,  or  that  used  by  a 
particular  machine  or  process. 

(c.)  Water-wheels  and  turbines,  in  connection  with  tanks  and  dynamometerB. 

(d.)  Pumps,  cylindrical  and  centrifugal,  for  li(j[uids  and  for  air,  in  connectioo 
with  tnnks  and  dynamometers. 

(«.)  A  high-speed  steam  engine  with  a  steam  jacket  and  a  condenser. 

(/.)  Special  apparatus  for  testing  lubricants  and  the  coefficients  of  friction. 

ig.)  Calorimeters  of  various  kinds  for  determining  the  specific  heats  of  i^olids, 
liquids,  and  gases;  also  for  determining  the  vaporizing  heats  of  liquids  in  oom- 
nion  use. 

(h)  Electric  dynamos  and  motors,  and  electrical  plant  in  general. 

Much  of  this  apparatus  we  already  have,  iu  one  shape  and  an- 
otlier,  scattered  about  in  different  buildings. 

In  common  with  the  students  in  civil  and  in  mining  engineeriog, 
the  dynamic  students  will  make  a  thorough  study  of  thermodj- 
namics,  and  engage  in  such  practical  applications  of  the  theory  as 
can  be  conducted  in  the  laboratory  or  found  at  accessible  points 
outside. 

A  certain  amount  of  elective  work  will  be  offered  durinff  the  fifth 
year,  which  it  is  hoped  will  prove  very  valuable.  There  will  be 
opportunity  for  an  extended  study  of  the  metallurgy  of  iron  and 
steel,  with  a  view  of  determining  their  engineering  value  from 
chemical  tests  and  a  knowledge  of  constituents  and  the  methods  of 
manufacture.  Exercises  in  designing  machines  to  perform  speci- 
fied work,  and  in  planning  various  mechanical  establishments  under 
given  conditions,  extend  through  the  year. 

One  of  the  chief  features  of  the  graduate  year  will  consist  in  the 
preparation  of  the  professional  thesis.  In  the  past,  the  students 
have  been  compelled  to  attempt  the  preparation  of  a  thesis  before 
the  principles,  which  ought  to  be  employed,  have  been  sufficiently 
mastered  to  render  their  intelligent  use  reasonable.  Not  till  the 
time  when  the  thesis  was  to  be  finished  did  the  student  feel  prc» 
pared  to  begin  it.  As  a  consequence  of  this  change,  of  requiring 
only  a  literary  or  scientific  essay  on  the  reception  of  the  dcgreo  of 
*'  Bachelor,"  and  of  the  postponement  of  the  thesis  till  the  follow- 
ing year,  we  expect  a  much  higher  grade  of  work^  and  oceafiionally 
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some  really  valuable  discussions.  By  thus  reducing  much  of  our 
work  to  the  plane  of  professional  life,  we  hope  to  shorten  the  pro- 
bationary period  of  an  engineer. 

Having  thus  briefly  outlined  the  three  stages  of  our  methods  of 
traininor  dvnanjic  en2:ineer8,  no  defence  of  its  character  will  be 
entered  into.  The  Manual  Training  School  stands  in  need  of  the 
Polytechnic  to  supplement  its  work,  as  truly  as  the  Polytechnic 
stands  in  need  of  the  Manual  to  properly  prepare  students  for  its 
ministrations.  Purely  manual  work  is  elementary  in  character;  it 
is  only  the  close  reasoning  about  such  work  that  requires  maturity, 
and  only  those  who  have  tried  our  plan,  can  know  how  helpful  it  is 
to  the  polytechnic  student  to  be  familiar  with  the  manipulations 
of  practical  mechanics. 

AH  that  was  said  a  year  ago  by  Prof.  Alden,  in  regard  to  the 
wholesome  intellectual  effect  of  combining  theory  and  practice,  is 
cordially  endorsed  by  the  writer.  Even  on  the  intellectual  side 
there  is  no  waste  of  time,  in  either  the  earlier  or  the  later  stages  of 
our  training.  The  reasonableness  of  every  step  in  the  course  is 
evident  to  every  one  who  enters  upon  it.  On  two  points  only  need 
more  be  said. 

THE  POLICY   OF  THE  SHOP. 

One  point  is  the  old  one  of  the  policy  of  the  shops  in  which  the 
students  receive  their  manual  or  tool  instruction  and  practice.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  shop  practice  comes  as  a  rule  during 
the  preparatory  stage,  while  the  student  is  in  the  Manual  Training 
School.     We  may,  therefore,  still  speak  of  the  students  as  boys. 

Prof.  Akien  believes  in  a  commercial  shop  where  real  business  is 
done,  and  where  commercial  standards  are  used.  He  admits  that 
''  such  a  plan  would  not  have  been  developed  as  the  outgrowth  of 
a  school/'  and  says  it  was  made  a  necessary  condition  of  the  accept- 
ance of  tlie  donation  for  the  establishment  of  the  shop.  Neverthe- 
less, he  appears  to  regard  it  as  the  best  means  for  securing  the  end 
sought,  viz.,  the  education  and  training  of  the  students  in  practical 
meclianics.  According  to  Prof.  Alden,  the  question  is,  "whether 
sliop  shall,  frst^  be  a  place  where  business  is  done,  in  order  that 
there  may  he  something  practical  for  the  students  to  learn,  or 
whether  it  shall  be  a  place  fitted  with  tools,  where  only  their  use 
and  the  processes  of  shop  practice  are  taught."  He  decides  for  the 
former  ;  here  we  have  decided  for  the  latter. 
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Thiifirfiit  i\in\g  to  do  in  tlie  shops  of  a  school  is  to  teacli  the  use  of 
tools  and  tlie  processes  of  the  arts;  the  lUiestion  of  what  shall  be 
done  witli  the  incidental  ]>rodiicts  is  a  secondary  matter.  Our  exer- 
cises are  so  desi^^ned  that  their  execution  shall  be  as  instructive  as 
poiisible,  and  not  at  all  with  a  view  to  sale.  We  cannot  afford  to 
fill  orders;  the  moment  a  boy  is  tit  to  fill  an  order  involving  only 
old  exercises,  he  must  turn  his  attention  to  new  ones.  We  aim  to 
put  hut  one  article  upon  the  market,  viz.,  hoys. 

Not  that  we  hold,  as  Prof.  Alden  appears  to  think,  that  the  sale 
of  an  article  produced  as  an  exercise  "  would  in  some  way  render 
the  pmctice  unfit  to  be  associated  with  a  school."  We  make  no 
attempt  to  sell  their  drawinj;^s,  their  surveys,  their  English  essays, 
their  ]>liysical  a]>paratus,  or  their  chemical  analyses  ;  so  we  do  not 
aim  to  sell  their  shop  work.  1  think  the  policy  of  deliberately 
manufacturing  for  the  market  is  unwise  or  mischievous  in  three 
wavs : 

v 

1.  The  orders  which  the  superintendent  can  get,  and  the  sequence 
in  which  he  gets  them,  are  greatly  inferior  in  the  opportunities  they 
offer  for  logical  treatment  and  fullness  of  instruction  to  the  orders 
which  he  is  capable  of  dcsicining. 

2.  The  pecuniary  risk  involved  in  the  execution  of  a  delicate 
operation  c)n  a  large  or  complicated  article,  is  liable  to  lead  the 
skilled  instructor  to  do  with  his  own  hands  in  every  case,  what  each 
student  should  have  a  chance  to  practice  upon  for  himself. 

3.  In  spite  of  all  efforts  to  the  contrary,  tlie  filling  of  actual 
orders  is  sure  to  involve  not  only  a  dearth  of  the  most  instructive 
processes,  hut  an  excess  of  the  simpler  steps,  continued  practice  in 
which  ceases  to  be  of  any  subjective  value,  and  which  therefore  re- 
sults in  a  waste  of  time  and  loss  of  interest.  [It  must  be  borne 
steadily  in  mind  that  I  am  not  speaking  of  learning  a  trade  ;  I  am 
si)eaking  of  the  training  of  an  engineer.] 

All  of  the  shop  teachers  were  trained  in  business  shops,  one  of 
them  at  the  Worcester  Institute,  and  yet  after  several  years  of  ex- 
])erie]ice  in  which  they  hav(»  combined  exercises  of  their  own  desi^, 
with  the  execution  of  projects  more  or  less  complicated  and  quite 
analogous  to  outside  ordei's,  they  are  more  and  more  in  favor  of 
their  own  exercises  for  the  purpose  of  instniction. 

As  re<rar<ls  th(^  interest  which  students  take  in  their  work,  we 
have  found  no  lacjk  of  it  in  judicious  exercises.  I  have  heard  of  a 
lack  of  interest  u])on  a  chipping  and  filing  exercise  which  lasted 
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several  weeks,  and  which  was  generally  left  unfinished  At  the  same 
time  we  have  no  objection  to  putting  to  actual  use  such  of  our  ex- 
ercises as  will  admit  of  it  During  the  past  year,  every  student  of 
the  graduating  class  of  the  Manual  Training  School  has  been  re- 
quired to  make,  as  a  lathe  exercise,  three  small  and  three  large  bolts 
with  their  nuts.  Now  the  first  bolt  finished  was  likely  to  be  poor; 
the  last  in  each  set  was  likely  to  be  good.  Such  being  the  case,  we 
had  no  wish  for  the  class  to  make  mora  Our  object  was  secured. 
We  could  not  stop  to  make  more,  even  to  fill  an  order.  With  a 
full  knowledge  of  all  the  facts,  a  St  Louis  firm,  of  whom  we  bought 
iron  and  steel,  offered  to  let  us  have  all  the  material  we  needed  for 
this  exercise  if  we  would  let  them  have  the  finished  bolts  when  we 
were  tlirough  with  them.  This  offer  we  accepted  purely  in  the 
interest  of  economy. 

THE   STUDY   OF   MONEY  VALUES. 

Secondly,  I  wish  to  consider  an  argument  offered  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  *'  Miller  Manual  Labor  School "  in  Virginia.  He  says 
in  his  catalogue  of  1885 :  ''  We  consider  it  part  of  the  instruction 
of  the  shop  to  teach  boys  the  value  of  labor,  the  increased  value  of 
skilled  labor,  and  the  still  greater  value  of  an  educated  mind  guid- 
ing a  trained  hand."  And  again :  *'  We  feel  sure  that  no  course  of 
shop  instruction  will  be  complete  that  does  not  take  cognizance  of 
the  value  of  material  and  the  value  of  labor.'*  It  is  probable  that 
by  "  value  "  is  meant  money  value. 

This  sounds  well,  and  the  object  aimed  at  is  worthy,  but  I  doubt 
their  success  in  this  direction.  A  learner  can  get  no  correct  idea  of 
the  money  value  of  bis  time  or  of  the  education  he  is  getting.  His 
time  is  well  spent  in  learning,  even  if  he  spends  six  hours  in  doing 
what  an  expert  would  do  in  less  than  ona  Take  mechanical  draw- 
ing, for  instance:  A  boy  at  school  makes  but  one  good  drawing  of 
a  kind  He  knows  how  long  it  took  him  to  do  it,  but  he  does  not 
know  how  long  it  would  take  him  to  duplicate  it;  much  less  does 
he  know  what  an  experienced  draughtsman  can  do.  Speed  comes 
with  long  practice,  which  a  school  ought  not  to  try  to  give.  It  is 
the  same  with  shop  work. 

As  to  his  making  a  just  comparison  between  skilled  and  unskilled 

labor,  and  between  an  ignorant  and  an  educated  workman,  it  is 

clearly  out  of  the  question.     Only  long  experience  in  employing 

and  directing  workmen  of  all  grades  of  intelligence  and  skill,  gives 

48 
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opportunity  for  reliable  judgment  on  these  points.  Of  course  our 
hoys  feel  the  difference  between  knowing  and  not  knowing,  between 
tboughtf ulness  and  thoughtlessness ;  but  the  money  value  of  that 
difference  is  beyond  their  horizon.  So  in  their  study  of  politi- 
cal economy  they  get  ideas  about  wages,  and  the  value  of  skill, 
both  mental  and  manual,  but  such  ideas  cannot  be  called  knowl- 
edge until  confirmed  by  personal  experience  in  the  real  work  of 
life. 

Neither  do  I  think  much  is  to  be  gained  in  discussing  the  cost  of 
materials.  Economy  may  be  taught  even  if  the  material  costs 
nothing.  We  can  teach  intrinsic  values  without  meddling  with 
market  values.     The  former  are  permanent,  the  latter  fluctuating.* 

It  is  only  during  our  third  stage  of  training,  in  the  fifth  or  grad- 
uate year,  when  the  would-be  engineer  is  preparing  directly  for  the 
responsibilities  of  professional  life,  that  a  systematic  consideration 
of  market  values  finds  appropriate  placa 

In  conclusion,  let  it  be  said  that  there  are  many  things  which 
cannot  be  taught  or  learned  at  school.  A  West  Point  cadet  can- 
not be  drilled  in  the  presence  of  flying  bullets  and  bursting  shells; 
though  exercise  under  such  conditions  is  the  **real  business,"  the 
"  something  practical,"  which  the  real  soldier  must  some  time  learn. 
The  law  student  argues  before  a  "moot"  court;  it  is  only  the 
lawyer  who  engages  in  real  business  before  a  real  court.  So  the 
medical  student  amputates  and  dissects  dead  men,  leaving  living 
people  to  those  who,  worthily  or  unworthily,  have  received  their 
diplomas. 

In  like  manner,  while  an  engineering  school  can  successfully 
teach  and  train  students  in  the  details  of  shop  work,  as  a  matter  of 
applied  mechanics  and  practical  mechanism,  we  shall  not  wisely 
undertake  to  train  them  in  the  actual  transaction  of  business.  Such 
training  lies  outside  the  walls  of  even  an  engineering  school ;  and 
any  attempt  to  bring  it  in  is  sure,  in  my  opinion,  to  result  in  deep- 
seated  errors,  in  false  estimates,  and  in  the  diminished  regard  for 
those  intrinsic  values,  those  immutable  laws,  and  those  permanent 
factors  which  are  of  universal  use,  which  most  reward  careful 
study,  and  which  form  the  only  secure  basis  for  good  engineering. 

*  Learning  market  values  is  like  committiug  to  memory  the  populatioB  of 
towns  In  geography.  I  can  remember  that  as  a  boy  I  learned  the  iisefnl  fiMi 
that  St.  Louis  had  25,000  inhabitants  ! 
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APPENDIX  YII. 

MANUAL   TRAINING    SCHOOL. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

Arithmetie,  completed.     Algebra,  to  Equations. 

English  Language,  its  Structure  and  Use.     Study  of  Selected  Pieces.     History 

of  the  United  States. 
Latin,  Grammar  and  Reader  may  be  taken  in  place  of  English, 
Lluxleifs  IntroduA'tiou  to  Science,    Physical  Geography.    Botany, 
Drawing,  ^iecbanical  and  Free-hand.    Penmanship, 
Carpentry  and  Joinery,     Wood-carving.     Wood-turning.    Pattern-making. 

MIDDLE  CLASS. 

Algebra,  through  Quadratics.     Geometry  begun. 

Natural  Philosophy.  Experimental  work  in  the  Physical  Laboratory.  Principles 
of  Mechanics. 

English  Composition  and  Literature.    Rhetoric,    English  History. 

Latin  [CaesarJ  may  be  taken  in  place  of  English  and  History, 

Dratcing,  Line-shading  and  Tinting,  Machines.  Development  of  Surfaces,  Free* 
hand  Detail  Drawing.     Isometric  Projections. 

Forging — Drawing,  Upsetting,  Bending,  Punching,  Welding,  Tempering,  Mould- 
ing, Casting,  Soldering  and  Brazing. 

SENIOB  CLAeS. 

Geometry,  continued.     Plane  Trigonometry.     Mens^iration. 

English  Composition  and  Literature.     History.     Ethics  and  Political  Economy, 

French  may  be  taken  in  place  of  English  and  History^  or  in  place  of  the  Science 
of  Study. 

Physiology.  Elements  of  Chemistry.  Students  who  have  taken  Latin,  and  who 
intend  to  enter  the  Polytechnic  School  after  completing  the  course  in  this 
school,  will  take  History  in  the  place  of  Physiology  and  Chemistry. 

Dook-Kecpinq. 

Drawing,  Machine  and  Architectural. 

Work  in  the  Machine  Shop.  Bench  Work  and  Fitting,  1  aming,  Drilling,  Plan- 
ing, Screw-outting,  etc.     Study  of  the  Steam  Engine, 

Execution  of  Mechanical  Project. 

POLYTECHNIC   SCHOOL. 

Course  in  Dynamic  Engineering. 

freshman  class. 

FIBST  TEBM. 

Mathematics— Chiinvenei'a  Geometry  complete. 
P/iysics — Pneumatics,  Acoustics,  Heat. 
French  or  (rerman — Elementary  or  advanced. 
History — United  States  C6nstitution. 
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Free-Jiand  Drafting. 

Mecluinical  Drawing— ^rom   Flats  and  Models.    Use  of  IScalee,   Tracing,  and 

Construction  of  Plates,  etc. 
English — Elocution  and  Composition  ;  Rhetoric. 
Dcsrriptitc  Oeomctry — Orthographic  Projections,  Problems  of  Points,  Lines  and 

Planes,  Curves. 
Shop  Work — Use  of  Carpenter's  Tools. 
Eth  ics — Lect  ures. 

SECOND  TEMM. 

Mathematics — Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. 

Ph;,sic8 — Heat  continued.  Optics. 

French  or  German — Grammar  and  Reader  continued. 

Free-hand  i^rairt/i^^— Continued  as  First  Term. 

Descriptire  Geometry — Tangencj  and  Intersections. 

Hintory — England. 

English — Elocution  and  Composition  ;  Shakespeare. 

Shop  Work—A^  First  Term. 

SOPHOMORE  CIJISS. 

FIBST  TEBM. 

Mathematics — Higher  Algebra. 
Physics — Electricity,  Magnetism  and  Meteorology. 

Descriptice  Geometry — Spherical  and  Isometric  Projections  ;  Shades  and  Shad- 
ows ;  Perspective. 
Theoretical  Chemuttry — Roscoe's,  with  Lectures. 
Free-hand  Dra icing — Machinery,  Casts,  etc. 
Mechanical  Dra  icing — Line  and  Brush  Shading  ;  Lettering. 
French  or  German — Reading  prose  writers. 
A^hop  Work — Turning  of  Wood. 

SECOND  TERM. 

Mathematics — Analytical  Geometry. 

Surveying— liVindj  Topographical,  Hydrographical  and  Geodetic  Surveying.   The 

use  of  instruments:  Compass,  Transit,  Level,  and  Studta  in  the  Field. 
Practical  Chemistry — Qualitative  Analysis. 
Mineralifgy  and  Geology — Lectures. 
Free-hand   and   Mechanical  Draioing — Machinery,    Architecture,   and   Topog- 

rapliy. 
Physics — Theoretical  and  Practical  Work. 
English— ^lodoTTk  Literature  (Lectures). 
Shop  Work — Pattern-making. 

VACATION  WORK. 

Surveying  and  the  preparation  for  a  full  Report  upon  an  Engineering  Method. 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

FIRST  TERM. 

Mathematics — Differential  Calculus  and  Applications. 
Stceotomy — Applications  to  Masonry,  Carpentry,  and  Machinery. 
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Mechanical  Engineering — Kanklne's  Applied  Mechanics,  Part  II.;  Principles  of 
Mechanism  ;  Bankine's  Machinery  and  Mill  Work  ;  Lectures  on  Steam 
Engineering. 

Mechanics — Graphical  and  Analytical  Statics. 

Electricity  and  Magnetism — Theoretical. 

Practical  Chemistry — Qualitative  Analysis. 

Shop  Work — Testing  Strength  of  Wood  and  Iron;  Working  the  Blacksmith  Shop: 
Practical  Stone-cutting  ;  Construction  of  Arches,  etc. 

Draidng — Machinery  and  Models. 

SECOND  TEBM. 

Mathematics— IxxtegTBX  Calculus  ;  Analytical  Mechanics. 

Mechanical  Engineering — Rankines  Applied  Mechanics ;  Designing  Valve- 
gearing  ;  Steam  Engines  and  Boilers  ;  Workshop  Appliances ;  Visits  to 
Engineering  Works,  with  Notes  and  Sketches ;  Rankine's  Machinery  and 
Mill  Work. 

Mechanics— '^ivQTigtYi  and  Stiffness.     Kinematics  ;  The  Principles  of  Mechanism. 

Electricity  and  Magnetism — Dynamo-Electrical  Machinery. 

Drawing — Machine  Drawing,  continued. 

Shop  Work — Welding  and  Tempering  ;  Testing  Strength  of  Materials. 

VACATION  WORK. 

A  Descriptive  Report  of  a  Prime  Mover  and  its  Work. 


SENIOR  YEAR. 

FIBST  TERM. 

Mechanical  Engineering — Analytical  Study  of  Different  Machines ;  Steam 
Engines  ;  Water  Wheels  ;  Water  Engines  and  Pumping  Machinery,  Effi- 
ciency of  Machinery,  Steam  Boilers  and  Furnaces  ;  The  Theory  of  Combus- 
tion ;  Theoretical  Electricity. 

Mechanics — Rankine's  Applied  Mechanics  continued  ;  Stress,  Kinematics. 

Draioing — Of  Working  Machinery. 

Astronomy — Xewcomb  and  Holden's  Astronomy. 

Shop  Work — Chipping  and  Filing  ;  Machine  Work  ;  Studyof  Engine  and  Boilers. 

English — Study  of  Style. 

SECOND  TERM. 

Mechanical  Engineering — Designing  and  Computing  the  Parts  of  Machines  re- 
quired to  perform  Particular  Work  ;  Construction  and  Management  of  En- 
gines ;  Rankine's  Steam  Engine. 

Drawing— Oi  Machinery  of  Original  Design. 

Laboratory  Work — Experiments  and  Researches  in  the  Dynamic  Laboratory. 

Mechanics — Theoretic  Study  of  the  Prime  Movers  ;  Water  Wheels  and  Engines  ; 
Theory  of  Mechanism  ;  Dynamics. 

Political  Economy — Bowen,  Mills,  Rogers,  Cary.     (Recitations  and  Lectures.) 

English — Study   of  Style. 

Shop  TForA;— Machine  and  Hand  Fitting. 

Thesis-  For  the  Degree  oT  "Bachelor  of  Engineering." 
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THE  FIFTH  YEAR  COURSE. 

A  full  professional  degree  will  be  conferred  only  after  an  additional  year's 
successful  study  in  the  line  of  the  work  already  done  during  the  four  years  of 
the  Polytechnic  course.  The  requirements  of  the  fifth  year  are  peculiarly 
liable  to  change,  but  for  the  year  1886-7»  they  will  be  substantially  as  follows  : 

Thermodynamics  continued. 

Electric  Plants. 

Elasticity,  Resistance,  Fatigue  of  Engineering  Materials. 

Various  methods  of  transmitting  power ;  wire  ropes,  steam,  water,  compressed 
air,  and  electricity  ;  their  relative  economy  and  advantages. 

Engine  and  Boiler  Tests  ;  Experimental  Methods. 

Specifications  and  Contracts. 

The  preparation  of  Designs,  Abstracts  and  Reports  upon  certain  classes  of  ma- 
chines, obtaining  the  data  from  professional  papers  or  by  observation.  The 
reports  will  include  estimates  of  cost  of  construction  and  operation. 

The  Metallurgy  of  Iron  and  Steel. 

The  Theory  of  Least  Squares. 

The  Preparation  of  a  Professional  Thesis  for  the  Degree  of  Dynamic  Enginesr. 

ELECTIVE  STUDIES  FOR  ALL  THE  COURSES. 

Courses  of  lectures  will  be  given  on  the  following  subjects,  provided  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  applications  are  made  by  members  of  the  class  : 

Quaternions. 

Higher  Geodesy. 

Theoretical  and  Practical  Astronomy. 

The  Analytic  Geometry  of  Space. 

River  Hydraulics. 

Tlie  following  subjects  are  included  in  the  work  of  the  first  four  years.     Th^ 
are  open  to  those  whose  course  of  study  has  not  already  included  them  : 
Chemistry. 

Pumps  and  Pumping  Machinery. 
Tunneling. 
Heating  and  Ventilation. 

DISCUSSION. 

P/'of,  R.  II,  Thurston, — I  have  been  reading  Dr.  Woodwanl's 
very  interesting  paper  with  attention,  and  am  very  much  pleased 
witli  the  systematic  way  in  wliich  the  work  is  evidently  done  at  the 
Washington  University.  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  practice  in  free-hand  drawing  is  there  insisted  on,  and  that 
it  includes  some  final  work  in  machine  sketching.  This  training 
gives  the  boys  the  best  possible  exercise  in  the  movements  of  hand 
and  arm,  correlated  with  the  action  of  the  eye.  The  use  of  the 
sketches  so  made,  in  tlie  succeeding  work  with  drawing  instmmentSi 
illustrates  a  principle  which  a  carefully  planned  course  may  illna- 
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trate  in  a  great  many  ways — that  of  combining  the  practice  of  the 
moment  with  the  preparation*  of  work  for  a  later  period  in  the 
course.  It  will  be  often  found  thus  practicable  to  "  kill  two  birds 
with  one  stone,"  and  I  know  of  no  more  important  factor  in  the 
successful  operation  of  any  extended  system  than  this.  The  order 
and  succession  of  exercises  are  admirable. 

I  am  very  similarly  impressed  with  the  systematic  plan  and  work- 
ing of  the  shop  instruction.  I  particularly  like  the  system  of  in- 
troducing each  exercise  with  a  lecture — if  so  unpretentious  a  talk 
as  is  necessary  in  this  case  may  be  so  denominated — ^in  which  the 
nature  of  the  exercise  is  explained,  and  the  method  of  its  accom- 
plishment ;  the  tools  to  be  used  are  indicated ;  their  form,  method 
of  use,  special  characteristics  stated ;  the  piece  to  be  made  being 
exhibited,  the  best  way  of  using  the  tool  is  explained,  and  the  exe- 
cution of  the  work  is  illustrated  by  the  instructor.  I  do  not  think 
it  possible  to  attain  the  desired  result  promptly  and  satisfactorily 
with  classes  and  to  secure  rapid  progress,  in  any  other  way  nearly 
so  well  as  by  this  method  of  reaching  every  student  at  once,  and 
thus  leaving  a  minimum  of  time  to  be  expended  by  the  instructor 
on  individuals  who  happen  to  be  slow  or  inattentive.  With  boys 
who  have  the  real  spirit  and  knack  of  the  mechanic  in  them — and 
no  others  should  ever  be  allowed  to  attempt  to  enter  the  profession 
of  enirineeriiii^,  in  view  of  their  inevitable  failure — it  is  marvelous 
to  see  how  rapidly  they  acquire  the  power  of  skillfully  using  tools, 
I  find  nianv  a  vounsjster  who  had  never  used  a  tool  before  in  his 
life,  other  than  his  jack-knife,  after  a  few  weeks  doing  such  work 
as  his  instructor,  not  to  say  the  average  journeyman,  may  well  ad- 
mire. His  muscles  and  his  nervous  system  are  in  a  stage  of  growth 
when  they  can  be  made  to  accept  this  systematic  training  of  every 
fiber  of  both,  and  when  they  are  by  nature  best  prepared  to  acquire 
the  habits  and  to  ijjain  the  sleight  that  is  characteristic  of  the  natu- 
rally good  mechanic.  If  a  boy  does  not  show  that  he  has  the  essen- 
tial i^roclivities  in  childhood,  it  may  be  usually  assumed  with  safety 
that  he  is  not  of  the  elect,  and  he  is  not  likely  to  prove,  in  later  years, 
a  good  mechanic  or  a  great  engineer.  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  how- 
ever, tiiat  I  legard  the  working  into  its  best  possible  shape  of  such 
material  as  tiiis  latter  as  useless  or  objectionable.  I  believe  that  nine- 
teen br»ys  out  of  twenty  do  possess  more  or  less  of  the  mechanic's 
tastes  and  powers,  and  that  the  other  one  out  of  the  twenty  will  be 
so  benefited,  and  his  usefulness  to  himself  and  the  world  so  in- 
creased, by  siiop  instruction,  that  he  will  do  well  to  secure  it.    But, 
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in  the  work  of  life  a  man  must  do  that  for  which  he  is  best  fitted, 
and  he  cannot  liope  to  succeed  in  competition  with  the  world  if  he 
attempts  to  make  a  livelihood  and  to  cany  on  a  bnsiness  for  which 
he  is  not  fitted.  The  turtle  may  be  an  admirable  diver,  but  he  can- 
not hope  to  succeed  in  the  race  with  the  hare — if  the  hare  attends 
to  his  business. 

It  is  claimed  for  the  system  of  general  exercises,  such  as  has 
been  described,  that  it  secures  fruitful  application  of  talent  in  the 
acquirement  of  general  skill ;  that  it  is  especially  well  adapted  for 
conferring  upon  the  student  habits  of  method  and  precision ;  and 
that  it  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  instructing  classes,  in  which 
the  work  must  be  done  by  the  least  possible  number  of  instructors. 
I  believe  these  claims  to  be  all  perfectly  correct.  Once  that  knowl- 
edge and  skill  are  acquired,  the  student  is  ready  to  turn  his  atten- 
tion to  their  application  in  the  arts  and  trades  of  whatever  depart- 
ment he  may  choose  to  enter.  He  will  succeed  in  any  trade,  or 
will  progress  toward  success  in  any  department  of  engineering, 
provided  ho  have,  in  addition  to  the  skill  of  the  mechanic,  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  character  and  force  essential  to  advancement 
in  any  and  every  walk  in  life.  Without  the  latter,  all  the  training 
that  all  the  trade  schools  and  schools  of  engineering  in  the  world 
could  give  him  would  be  useless. 

The  arrangement  of  the  work  in  the  lecture  room  courses,  during 
the  period  of  attendance  in  the  polytechnic  school,  seems  to  be  ex- 
cellent. I  am  a  little  puzzled  by  their  variety  and  apparent  extent 
I  have  never  been  able  to  get  such  heavy  work  as  is  usually  de- 
manded of  the  advanced  student  in  engineering  into  the  four  yean 
of  a  technical  course,  and  at  the  same  time  find  time  for  good 
work  in  eight  subjects  in  one  term.  I  think  it  is  usually  found 
that  some  very  desirable,  and  even  what  are  generally  thought 
very  important  branches,  must  be  sacrificed,  in  arranging  such  a 
course,  in  order  to  secure  the  essentials  of  professional  work.  The 
technical  course  should  be  made  a  superior  course,  to  be  pursued, 
as  in  law,  in  medicine,  or  in  the  divinity  school,  after  an  earlier 
general,  more  or  less  liberal,  and  largely  "  gymnastic,"  education 
of  the  ordinary  type.  Could  all  students  secure  a  liberal  education 
before  entering  upon  the  technical  and  professional  studies  of  the 
polytechnic  school,  it  would  be  of  enormous  advantage  to  theiny 
and  to  the  world  about  them.  Since  this  cannot  be  done  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  it  seems  to  be  the  next  best  thing,  at  least,  to 
adjust  the  course  in  the  latter  school  to  the  most  imperative  neces- 
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sities  of  the  student,  making  so  much  sacriBce,  or  rather  so  little 
sacrifice,  as  may  be  found  to  meet  the  case  best.  I  should  be  glad 
to  learn  that  literary  studies  can  be  carried  satisfactorily  through  a 
course  in  which  good  work  is  done  in  pure  and  applied  science, 
and  especially  in  the  advanced  work  of  a  professional  course  in  en- 
gineering. If  it  should  prove  thoroughly  practicable,  I  shall  cer- 
tainly become  decidedly  less  conservative  than  at  present,  both  in 
views  and  in  practice. 

The  question  whether  the  shop  shall  be  a  business  establishment 
afi  well  as  a  school,  or  simply  the  latter,  is  a  very  interesting  one, 
and  one  which  can  never  be  determined  by  debate  or  individual 
opinion,  but  must  be  settled  by  experience.  For  my  own  part,  I 
have  watclied  the  progress  of  the  two  systems  very  carefully,  from 
the  beginning,  in  this  country,  and  can  see  the  advantages  claimed 
for  eacli  system  very  clearly  ;  but  I  see  no  reason  why  the  advan- 
tages of  both  plans  should  not  bo  combined.  I  propose,  at  least, 
as  oi)portunity  offers,  to  endeavor  to  combine  them.  There  can 
be  no  question  that  to  teach  the  use  of  tools  fivBt^  is  the  first  and 
indisputable  duty  of  the  instructor,  and  that,  the  use  of  the  tool 
being  once  well  taught,  its  application  in  the  arts  is  his  second 
and  no  less  imperative  duty.  I  should  therefore,  whether  attempt- 
ing the  administration  of  the  school-shop,  or  of  the  shop-school,  first 
attempt  systematically  and  thoroughly  to  teach  the  entering  pupil 
the  use  of  the  tools  of  his  art.  This  can  undoubtedly  be  best  done  by 
a  series  of  graded  exercises,  beginning  with  the  easiest  and  simplest, 
and  with  the  simplest  tools,  and  proceeding  by  a  carefully  studied 
course  to  the  more  intricate  operations.  The  progress  which  can 
be  made  by  the  skillful  application  of  this  system  of  exercises  is 
simply  astonishing  to  one  who  has  not  seen  it  in  operation  ;  and  it 
is  probably  well  within  bounds  to  assert  that,  by  means  of  this 
method,  the  young  aspirant  can  be  carried  farther  along  in  his 
trade  in  a  year  than  by  the  old  methods  and  lack  of  system  in  ap- 
prenticeship, he  could  go  in  the  whole  period  of  the  seven  years 
for  which  it  was  once  customary  to  write  the  indentures.  As  a 
means  of  attaining  skill  in  the  use  of  tools,  simply,  it  is  beyond 
question  the  only  commendable  system. 

A  good  knowledge  of  the  nature,  special  characteristics,  and 
uses  of  the  tools  of  any  art  being  thus  taught,  the  next  step,  it 
would  seem  evident,  must  be  the  acquirement  of  some  useful  knowl- 
edge of  the  ]^ro])er  and  best  methods  of  application  of  this  skill. 
This  can  l)e  ol)tained  by  an  extension  of  the  same  general  system,  to 
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being  so  adhered  to,  I  should  think  the  presence  of  the  shop  an  ad- 
vantage. The  needed  capital  is  not,  however,  always  available, 
and  where  it  is,  the  usual  risks  of  business  must  be  accepted  ;  and 
they  are  not  so  small  as  to  make  their  acceptance  a  matter  of  small 
importance  to  the  average  trustee.  In  the  school-shop,  such  as  that 
at  St.  Louis,  and  such  as  that  at  Cornell,  for  example,  in  which 
this  business  capital  has  not  been  invested,  it  would  seem  possible 
to  secure  some  of  the  special  advantages  of  the  system,  by  giving 
to  the  work  of  instruction,  by  means  of  graded  exercises,  so  much 
of  the  time  as  maybe  absolutely  essential,  and  then,  should  it  prove 
possible  to  find  more  time,  turning  the  now  somewhat  skilled 
students  over  to  the  direction  of  the  foremen,  who  could  put  them 
upon  work  of  construction,  as  illustrated  in  the  building  of  a  steam 
engine  or  of  a  lathe.  I  should,  in  every  case,  however,  insist  upon 
the  prelimiucny  training  by  systematic  performance  of  carefully 
planned  exercises,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  student  should  have 
acquired  a  good  knowledge  of  the  use  of  tools  of  all  the  familiar 
kinds  in  regular  use  in  the  principal  trades  which  underlie  the 
work  of  the  engineer. 

At  Cornell  University,  we  are  trying  to  do  some  such  work  in 
Sibley  College.  Of  this  work,  I  will  endeavor  to  give  a  full  ac- 
count at  some  later  time.  Just  now,  our  schemes  are  too  youthful 
to  permit  a  judgment  to  bo  aflSrmed.  The  general  plan  is  to  have 
a  carefully  adjusted  undergraduate  course,  in  which  the  student 
coming  from  the  high  schools,  or  possessing  a  good  high  school  ed- 
ucation, may  enter  upon  a  scheme  of  study  and  shop-work  which 
shall  accomplish  the  objects  so  well  described  by  Dr.  Woodward, 
and  by  substantially  the  same  means.  This  course  occupies  four 
years  and  leads  to  the  degree  of  '*  Mechanical  Engineer" — I  prefer 
the  old  and  established  nomenclature — but  this  may  be  followed 
by  a  year  of  graduate  study  in  either  of  several  courses  of  advanced 
instruction,  each  of  which  leads  into  some  one  of  several  special 
lines  of  engineering  work,  as  Marine  Engineering,  Steam  Engineer- 
ing, the  Mechanical  Engineering  of  Railways,  etc.,  etc.,  and  to 
Electrical  Engineering  ;  or  the  student  can  take  up  advanced  lines 
of  Civil  Engineering,  also  arranged  as  supplemental  to  a  regular 
undergraduate  course.  The  undergraduate  course  includes  a  con- 
sidei'able  amount  of  shop-work,  conducted  in  much  the  same  way  as 
at  St.  Louis,  the  latter  part  of  the  course  being  spent  upon  work 
of  advanced  character,  and  having  commercial  value  if  possible. 
Investigation  and  experiment  in  the  laboratory  forms  a  very  im- 
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pMrt:iiit  ]':irt  of  our  wurk.  The  college  is  divided  into  three  princi- 
p:t]  dejMrtments :  the  iJepartinent  c»f  Mechanical  Engineering,  that 
of  Iii'lustrial  Dniwin;^^  and  Art,  and  that  of  the  Mechanic  Arte, 
or  shiiji-work.  Much  tliougiit  is  given  to  making  these  several  de- 
]>artine!it.s  help  each  other,  by  each  working  in  such  manner  that 
the  products  of  its  work  may  be  useful  to  the  others,  as,  for  exam- 
ple the  cxerci:?es  in  the  dniwing  rooms  are  made  to  answer  the 
demnnds  nf  tiie  instructors  in  the  shop,  who  desire  tlieir  papils  to 
Wi»rk  t'runi  drawings  made  by  themselves.  The  appended  schedule 
givcft  an  idea  of  the  arrangement  of  the  graduate  courses.  In  this 
schedule,  one  period  in  the  workshop,  or  drawing  rooms,  or  labora- 
tory, is  the  equivalent  of  an  hour  in  the  lecture  room.  The  total 
number  of  ]>eriods  allowed  is  not  expected  to  be  less  than  lit\een 
jier  week,  nor  more  than  eighteen  ordinarily. 

SIBLEY  COLLEGE  POST-GRADUATE  COURSES. 


SCHOOL  OF  MARINE  ENGINEERING. 

ONE  TEA1{. 

Fall  Term. — Structure  and  efnciencie:<  of  Marine  Engines  and  Macliinerj,  8  ; 
experimental  work  in  mechanical  laboratory,  3;  contracts  and  specificationF,  8 ; 
chemistry  or  ])hy8ic?,  laboratory  work,  3  ;  optional,  3  to  6. 

OpthncU:  Mathematics,  o  ;  hihtory,  8  ;  languages,  2 ;  natural  history,  6  ;  his- 
tory of  i)iiilosophy,  3 ;  literature,  3  ;  civil  engineering,  2 ;  astronomy,  5 ;  archi- 
tecture. 3 ;  sp«^cial  work  in  science,  5. 

Winter  Term. — Naval  Architectare :  resistance  and  speed  of  vessels,  as  af- 
fected i)y  Hize,  form,  material  of  surfaces,  and  power,  3  :  mechanical  laboratory 
iuveHtigations,  8  ;  chemical  or  phytiical  laboratory  work,  3  ;  contracts  and  speci- 
fications, 3  ;  optional,  6  to  0. 

Optional:  Mathematicrt.  5;  history,  3;  languages.  2;  literature,  8;  military 
science,  2 ;  astronomy,  3  ;  moral  philosophy,  2  ;  political  economy,  2  ;  archi- 
tecture, 3  ;  civil  engineering,  o  ;  rivers  and  harbors,  8  ;  special  scientific  work,  5. 

SiMiiNO  Tkrm. — DesignH  of  Marine  Machinery,  etc.,  3;  investigation  in  me- 
chanical la1>oratory,  3  ;  chemical  or  lAiytfical  laboratory  work,  8  ;  preparation  of 
reports  or  thesis,  3  ;  optional,  6  to  9. 

Optional :  Mathematics,  5  ;  literature,  3  ;  American  law,  5  ;  Constitution  of  the 
United  Stater*,  12  lectures ;  architecture,  5  ;  civil  engineering,  8  ;  nataral  his- 
^^Yf  3  ;  pliydiology,  3  ;  ])olitical  economy,  5  ;  special  scientific  work,  6. 

SCHOOL  OF  STEAM  ENGINEERING. 

ONE  YEAR. 

Fall  Term. — Structure  and  cfllcioncy  of  steam  boilers,  3  ;  experimental  work, 
3  ;  contracts  and  specifications,  3  ;  cliemistry  or  physics,  laboratory  work,  8 ; 
optional,  G  to  1). 

Optional,  as  in  marine  engineering. 
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Winter  Term. — Structure  and  efficiency  of  eteam  engines,  8  ;  inrestigation  in 
the  mechanical  laboratory,  8  ;  chemical  or  physical  laboratory  work,  8  ;  contracts 
aod  specifications,  3  ;  optional,  6  to  9. 

Optional^  as  in  marine  engineering. 

Spring  Term. — Designing  steam  engines  and  boilers,  8  ;  experimental  inves- 
tig^ation,  3  ;  chemical  or  physical  laboratory  work,  8  ;  preparation  of  reports  or 
thesis,  3 ;  optional,  5  to  9. 

Optional,  as  in  marine  engineering. 

SCHOOL  OF  RAILWAY  MACHINERY. 

ONE  TEAR. 

Fall  Term. — Structure  and  efficiency  of  locomotive  engines  and  railway  ma- 
chinery, 8 ;  civil  engineering,  3;  experimental  work,  3 ;  contracts  and  specifica- 
tions, 3  ;  chemistry  or  physics,  laboratory  work,  8 ;  optional,  8  to  6. 

Optional,  as  in  marine  engineering. 

WiNTEB  Term.— Study  of  special  types  of  locomotive  engines  and  railway 
machinery,  their  structure  and  proportions,  8  ;  civil  engineering,  8  ;  laboratory  in- 
vestigation, 3  ;  chemical  or  physical  laboratory  work,  3  ;  contracts  and  specifica- 
tions, 3;  optional,  3  to  6. 

Optional,  as  in  marine  engineering. 

Spring  Term. — Designing  railway  machinery  and  apparatus,  8;  civil  engi- 
neering, 3  ;  experimental  investigation,  8  ;  chemical  <?r  physical  laboratory  work, 
3  ;  optional,  6  to  9. 

Optional^  as  in  marine  engineering. 

Clioice  of  optionnl  studies,  as  well  as  of  the  special  schools  of  engineering,  is 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Director. 

Students  in  tlie  post-graduate  courses  pay  no  fees  and  are  entitled  to  all  the 
privileges  of  resident  graduates. 

I  have  asserted  a  very  decided  preference  for  the  old  nomencla- 
ture of  our  profession,  and  have  expressed  a  conviction  that  the 
often  proposed  change  of  title  is  neither  right,  wise  nor  politic, 
even  if  it  were  possible  (as  I  am  very  strongly  inclined  to  think  it 
is  not),  to  secure  its  general  adoption,  or  even  favorable  considera- 
tion, by  either  the  profession  itself  or  the  public;  while  the  latter 
are  certainly  very  much  puzzled  by  the  new  cognomen,  and  are  not 
at  all  certain  what  the  bearer  of  the  new  title  proposes  to  do  in  the 
world. 

I  have  stated  that  the  term  proposed  is  incorrect,  as  well. as  un- 
desired,  and  entirely  undesirable.  It  is  well  known  that  the  sci- 
ence of  "  Mechanics"  is  now  coming  to  be  called,  and  properly  so, 
'^  Dijnamies^^^  and  that  it  includes,  as  its  primary  subdivisions, 
*' Statics "  and  " Kinetics'^  Should  a  change  of  name  be  desired 
by  the  profession,  it  should  be  called  "  Kinetic  Engineering."  The 
term  "  dynamics  "  does  not  properly  apply  to  any  idea  specially  in- 
volving that  of  motion.     The  term  has  been  generally  so  used^  but 
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it  is  coming  to  be  recognized  as  inexact  by  derivation,  and  "kinet- 
ics" is  now  substituted  for  it.  This  change  has  become  fully 
accepted  by  the  English  mathematicians,  and  is  well  illustrated  iu 
Professor  Clifford's  little  work  on  "2>ywar/iiV«." 

In  the  next  place,  there  is  no  valid  reason  for  an  attempt  to 
change  tlie  title.  The  existing  title  is  well  settled,  and  it  is  always 
a  serious  matter  to  attempt  such  a  change  without  imperative  neces- 
sity ;  and  to  endeavor  to  effect  the  change  in  the  face  of  the  preju- 
dices and  predilections  of  the  profession,  and  without  either  a  good 
reason  or  other  excuse  than  a  desire  to  introduce  a  novel  designa- 
tion, seems  to  me  very  inadvisable. 

The  old  designation  is  a  better  one  than  the  new.  Were  it  de- 
fective in  any  manner,  the  case  would  stand  quite  differently.  But 
the  term  "  mechanical,"  relating  as  it  does  obviously  and  unmis- 
takably to  mechanism,  the  department  of  construction  with  which 
the  profession  are  specially  concerned,  is  precisely  that  which  suits 
our  purposes.  To  the  vast  majority  of  men  it  conveys  just  the 
idea  desired,  and  is  by  all  well  understood ;  while  the  newly  pro- 
posed term  is  to  many  men  quite  without  meaning,  and  is  to  all 
less  expressive  of  the  n)eaning  to  be  conveyed  than  the  accepted 
designation.  ^^ Mechanical  Engineering'^^  is  understood  wherever 
the  English  language  is  spoken.  We  could  not  have,  need  not 
have,  and,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  do  not  want,  a  better  name. 

The  profession — and  the  profession  must  ultimately  determine 
the  question — does  not  desire  a  change.  The  English  society  is 
designated  the  ^^  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers."  Imagine 
its  changing  its  name  to  the  new  form  I  The  title  is  well  nnder- 
stood  throughout  Great  Britain,  as  it  is  in  this  country.  Its  occasional 
abuse  is  no  more  reason  for  its  abandonment  than  is  the  infraction 
of  the  decalogue  a  reason  for  giving  up  the  ten  commandments. 
Far  greater  reason,  on  this  score,  exists  for  surrendering  the  name 
"engineer,"  which  in  this  country  is  usually  assumed  by  the  average 
citizen  to  be  8ynonyu)ous  with  engine  driver,  and  in  Great  Brit- 
ain with  the  engine-building  machinists  also.  When  our  own  so- 
ciety was  founded,  this  question  was  very  generally  talked  over 
and  fully  discussed,  with  the  result  of  settling  the  title  of  the 
society,  and,  therefore,  probably  of  the  profession,  for  all  time,  so 
far  as  we  can  now  see.  The  profession  does  not  recognize  and  does 
not  want  the  new  name.  The  old  is  right,  is  good,  is  well  under- 
stood, is  acceptable,  and  is  est^iblished.  The  newly  introdnced 
title  is  \\Tong  in  derivation  and  in  application,  is  not  a  good  tcrui| 
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is  not  generally  understood,  even  among  the  members  of  the  pro- 
fession itself,  is  not  acceptable,  and  is  not  now,  nor  does  it  seem 
likely  to  become,  established.  We  have  no  right  to  endeavor 
to  force  upon  the  profession  a  title  which  it  has  not  chosen  and 
does  not  approve.  It  is  for  the  profession  to  take  the  initiative,  in 
any  case.  When  it  has  done  so,  and  has  effected  the  change,  the 
schools  mav  follow ;  not  till  then. 

The  objections  to  the  introduction  of  a  new  title  as  a  degree  to 
be  conferred  by  the  technical  schools,  seem  to  me  even  more  nu- 
merous, and  not  less  serious.  All  that  has  been  said  applies  to  this 
phase  of  the  affair  as  well.  Furthermore,  it  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  a 
serious  wrong  to  young  men  to  give  them  a  course  of  instruction 
for  the  profession  of  mechanical  engineering,  and  then  to  send 
them  out  with  a  title  on  their  diplomas  that  is  not  recognized,  and 
is  even  unknown  by  the  great  majority,  not  only  of  the  people  who 
it  is  hoped  may  become  their  clients,  but  even  by  their  professional 
colleagues,  and  one  which,  in  some  sense,  reads  them  out  of  their 
own  profession.  It  is  putting  them  at  a  very  serious  disadvantage 
in  their  business,  as  well  as  making  them  special  difficulties  in 
every  direction  in  which  the  title  of  the  practitioner  comes  into 
view.  The  title  to  be  conferred  at  graduation  from  the  school 
must  probably  be  always  determined,  aside  from  the  practice  of  the 
profession  itself,  mainly  by  the  action  of  the  special  schools,  in 
either  branch  of  the  profession,  which  have  become  best  known. 
These  schools,  like  the  societies,  have  adhered,*  most  fortunately 
as  I  think,  to  the  old  designations.  So  long  as  they,  and  the  pro- 
fession generally,  make  no  chaage,  the  other  schools  must  neces- 
sarily follow  the  old  nomenclature  or  submit  to  a  disadvantage 
which  may  possibly  prove  sufficient  to  determine  the  success  or  the 
non-success  of  the  school  and  of  its  average  graduate. 

The  term  "  Bachelor,"  given  in  many  schools  of  engineering,  is 
not  generally  liked  by  the  profession,  and  is  objected  to  on  the 
score  of  beinir  incontijruous  and  unsuitable.  At  Cornell  we  have 
abandoned  it,  and  now  follow  the  practice  of  the  schools  of  longer 
standing,  and  give  the  degrees  of  Mechanical  or  of  Civil  Engineer 
at  graduation,  reserving  a  higher  degree — Master  in  Mechanical 
Engineering — for  the  post-graduate  year.  The  designation  Master 
is  good  English,  and  is  peculiarly  suitable  to  our  profession.  The 
schools  must  in  this  matter  be  guided  by  the  action  of  the  profes- 
sion as  a  body,  and  I  think  that  there  is  no  question  that  the  great 
majority  of  its  members  are  satisfied  with  the  old  title,  dislike  the 
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who  make  the  useful  application  of  mechanical  science  their 
peculiar  study  and  profession."  General  Barnard  referring  to  this 
definition  of  Rankine  says :  "  Engineering  is  the  art  and  science 
by  which  the  mechanical  properties  of  matter  are  made  to  serve 
the  ends  of  man,  or  it  is  the  useful  application  of  mechanical  science 
of  those  ends."  None  of  the  old  authorities  use  the  title  **  dynam- 
ical engineer."  and  there  is  no  reason  for  the  existence  of  this 
new  title.  I  agree  with  Prof.  Thurston  that  the  name  "  mechanical 
engineer"  is  thoroughly  understood,  while  the  name  "dynamical 
engineer"  is  thoroughly  confusing  and  misleading.  I  hope  the 
society  will  strongly  disapprove  of  it.      ♦ 

Mr,  J,  T.  Hawkins.— I  think  I  can  offer  some  little  suggestion 
with  reference  to  the  manual  training  schools,  that  may  be  of  value. 
I  might  premise  by  saying  that  I  had  the  honor  in  1865  to  organize 
the  practical  exercises  in  the  manual  training  school  at  Annapolis, 
and  was  in  charge  of  it  for  four  years  afterward.  The  part  of  the 
present  system  adopted  in  such  schools  in  the  shops,  which  in  my 
opinion  can  be  improved,  is  that  they  do  not  give  enough  lectures 
in  the  shops.  I  think  that  shop  lectures  may  be  so  extended  and 
systematized  as  to  save  a  vast  amount  of  time,  and  give  information 
in  a  way  that  cannot  be  given  in  the  method  adopted  by  the  Pro- 
fessor, that  is  where  one  instructor  is  put  in  charge  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  boys  whom  he  has  to  instruct  verbally.  During  my  first 
year  at  Annapolis  I  adopted  that  plan  and  found  that  it  occupied 
the  time  of  tliree  or  four,  while  in  a  great  many  instances  lectures 
and  tabulated  statements  put  upon  a  black-board  in  the  shops  saved 
a  large  amount  of  time.  Take  for  instance  the  question  of  tem- 
pering. A  lecture  would  be  given  on  that  subject,  and  the  results 
given  in  tabulated  form  and  put  up  in  the  shop,  enabling  the  boys 
to  see  at  a  glance  what  they  needed  to  do  to  produce  a  certain 
result  on  certain  kinds  of  metals  for  certain  purposes.  The  same 
applied  to  cutting  tools  and  their  uses,  and  many  other  shop 
methods.  I  merely  say  now  that  whether  there  be  any  value  in 
them  or  not,  I  have  copies  of  lectures  given  at  the  above  institu- 
tion with  diagrammatic  matter  which  I  should  be  glad  to  furnish 
to  the  society  as  a  part  of  this  discussion,  if  it  is  thought  desir. 
able. 

Mr.  Oherlin  Smith, — I  have  long  thought  that  there  was  a  wise 

middle  ground  in  a  polytechnic  or  mechanical  school  of  any  kind 

between  the  two  extremes  of  throwing  away  all  the  work  that  has 

been  done,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  of  producing  work  for  the  market. 

49 
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I  am  irlad  to  see  that  Prof.  Woodward  is  workinir  somewliat  in  that 
line — that  he  is  not  throwing  away  all  those  bolts  he  makes,  bnt  is 
allowing  a  mannfactiiring  concern  that  wants  them  to  take  them. 
The  evils  are  of  course  great  if  we  try  to  run  a  school  as  a  com- 
mercial institution ;  such  a  course  must  be  subversive  of  proper 
learning.     On  the  other  hand,  a  disposing  of  bolts  that  are  needed 
in  the   market,  and  at  the  same  time  giving  to  the  boy  the  exact 
kind  of  work  he  needs  to  develop  him,  is  a  good  thing,  provided 
nobody  tries  to  get  orders  tor  them,  which  orders  must  be  filled  on 
time  or  in  excessive  quantity.  If,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  bolts, 
the  first  two  of  the  three  bolts  can  be  thrown  away,  and  the  thii-d 
one,  which  comes  up  to  the  standard  necessary  for  that  boy's  work, 
and  which  also  comes  up  to  tlie  commercial  standard  demanded  by 
the  customers,  can  be  sent  to  them  and  the  money  got  for  it,  it  is 
an  excellent  thing  in  more  than  one  way.     It  shows  the  boy  what 
is  an  actual  practical  standard,  instead  of  an  imaginary  one  gotten 
up  in  the  school,  and  one  which  may  not  be  quite  practical  enough. 
Another  advantage  is  that  the  boy  does  not  see  things  which  he  has 
made  wasted,  that  is,  none  but  the  imperfect  first  attempts.     With 
some  pereons  this  would  have  an  evil  influence  throughout  their 
lives  that  would  tend  away  from  economy.     It  would  not  affect  all 
minds  that  way,  but  it  would  some.     The  fact  that  the  part  of  his 
work  was  wasted  which  was  not  good  enough  to  come  up  to  the 
standard,  would  always  incite  him  onward  towards  the  standard 
degree  of  j)erfcction.     A  third  advantage  to  the  school  is,  of  course, 
the  actual  money  received  from  sales. 

I  think  that  eventually  the  tendency  of  all  these  schools  will  be 
in  this  direction.  Part  of  the  work  will  be  thrown  away  and  part 
kept  and  used  in  actual  commercial  life,  but  not  in  such  a  way  as 
to  interfere  with  the  proper  training  of  the  student. 

With  regard  to  the  nomenclature  of  engineering  I  agree  with 
the  other  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  entirel}'.  I  see  no  reason 
why  we  should  use  that  word  *'  dynamical  engineer,"  especially  as 
it  is  bad  English,  and  does  not  cover  the  ground  at  all.  As  far  as 
I  know,  the  word  '*  mechanical  engineer  "  is  a  good  enough  name  for 
us  at  present.  There  are  various  others,  such  as  mining,  electrical 
and  military  engineers,  that  are  very  properly  named.  The  only 
ones  that  are  badly  named  are  the  civil  engineers.  I  presume  we 
arc  all  civil.  I  hope  in  time  the  civil  engineers  will  get  a  better 
name.  It  is  certainly  a  bad  thing  that  every  fellow  who,  perhaps, 
cannot  read  or  write,  but  who  can  grease  a  little  agricultural  engine, 
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should  in  this  country  be  called  an  *'  engineer ^  I  don't  know  how 
we  can  remedy  it,  except  that  some  time  I  hope  this  society  will  act 
upon  the  matter  of  mechanical  nomenclature^  and  that  there  will 
be  some  commission  appointed  who  will  get  up  a  good  mechanical 
dictionary,  so  that  these  words  may  be  properly  defined.  I  think 
societies  like  this  can  influence  the  great  railroads  of  the  country 
to  adopt  some  new  name  for  the  men  who  run  their  locomotives. 
If  all  the  railroad  companies  would  adopt  some  name  for  their 
engine  drivers  and  the  larger  manufacturing  concerns  would  do 
likewise,  this  new  name  would  be  printed  in  the  newspapers  and 
the  public  would  get  used  to  it,  and  we  might  gradually  be  able  to 
get  rid  of  this  word,  which  in  the  sense  so  often  used,  does  not 
belong  in  our  mechanical  literature. 

2fr.  F,  W.  Taylor, — I  desire  to  take  exception  to  one  statement 
made  by  Prof.  Thurston  in  his  paper.  His  opinion  is  that  one  year  of 
practice  in  a  school  shop  will  supplant  seven  years  of  practice  in  an 
actual  machine  shop.  I  think  it  would  be  more  nearly  the  contrary. 
I  think  one  year  of  actual  service  in  a  machine  shop  would  in  cer- 
tain respects  snpplant  twenty  years  of  practice  in  a  school  shop. 
Probably  the  great  majority  of  those  who  go  throngli  a  practical 
course  of  that  sort  intend  to  become  masters;  that  is,  they  would 
not  intend  to  remain  workmen,  and  it  wonld  seem  to  me  that  in 
the  course  in  the  school  shop  the  boy  misses,  perhaps,  the  one  thing 
which  will  he  afterward  of  the  greatest  use  to  him  in  his  experi- 
ence with  men  ;  that  is  the  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  men 
with  whom  he  is  dealing.  He  learns  thoroughly  the  feeling  of 
one  student  toward  another  and  of  a  student  toward  a  professor, 
but  he  fails  to  appreciate  properly  the  feeling  of  apprentices  toward 
their  teachei's,  of  workmen  toward  their  foreman,  and  of  foremen 
to  their  employees,  M'hich  will  enable  him  afterwards  to  manage 
men  successfully.  I  think  that  no  training  whatever  in  a  manual 
school  can  give  a  man  this  experience,  which  is  more  valuable  than 
any  manual  dexterity  which  he  can  attain,  and  which  I  think  he 
never  can  get  if  he  starts  at  the  other  end  as  foreman  and  attempts 
to  work  down.  He  can  only  have  it  by  passing  through  the  mill 
himself  ;  getting  there  at  seven  in  the  morning  and  leaving  at  six, 
and  being  knocked  about  to  a  certain  extent  as  an  apprentice  in 
the  shops.  * 

Mr.  A  ngui^  Sinclair. — No  one  belonging  to  this  society  can  have  a 
greater  interest  in  the  development  of  the  manual  school  system  of 
this  country  than  I  have;  but  at  the  same  time  I  think  that  senti- 
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ment  which  has  been  showing  itself  through  the  society,  of  depre- 
ciating the  apprentice  system  and  giving  preference  to  the  manual 
school  system  is  not  calculated  to  be  of  benefit  to  the  mechanical 
interests  of  America.  It  has  been  repeatedly  said  here  that  the 
apprentice  system  is  dead,  and  consequently  we  must  look  to  the 
manual  school  system  for  something  to  take  its  place.  Tliere  is  no 
member,  I  presume,  more  around  the  shops  than  I  am.  I  am  con- 
tinually over  the  country  from  the  one  ocean  to  the  other.  I  spend 
half  of  my  time  continually  traveling,  and  I  am  always  watching 
the  men  who  are  doing  the  mechanical  work  of  the  country.  I 
tind  that  there  is  a  growing  class  of  mechanical  men — boys  who 
have  not  the  name  of  apprentices,  but  nevertheless  they  are  learn- 
ing the  trade  just  the  same  as  apprentices  used  to  do.  Tliey  are  not 
held  down  for  seven  years  under  the  close  rules  of  the  apprentice 
system,  but  they  have  opportunities  of  learning  the  trade  that  per- 
haps the  old  apprentice  system  did  not  supply.  Now,  I  think  that 
the  duty  of  the  Mechanical  Engineers'  Society,  in  regard  to  that 
class,  is  to  give  them  the  opportunities  of  leaniing  the  liigher 
branches  of  mechanical  engineering,  supplying  them  with  facilities 
for  niirht  schools,  where  they  ciin  learn  the  principles  which  they 
arc  60  often  deticient  in.  That  is  a  system  which  is  becoming 
very  wide-spread  in  Europe.  It  has  been  receiving  a  very  great  deal 
of  attention  in  Great  Britain  lately.  There  is  not  a  city  of  any 
size  in  that  island  where  machine  shops  are  running  that  appren- 
tices cannot  go  nightly  to  school,  where  they  have  the  very  best  op- 
portunities for  getting  the  higher  parts  of  the  mechanical  training; 
and  1  consider  that  in  that  respect  this  country  is  falling  very  badly 
beliind  Great  Britain,  and  it  is  to  a  great  extent  because  this  society 
and  simitar  societies  hold  that  manual  schools  and  the  technical 
school  should  do  what  eventually  will  have  to  be  done  by  the  ap- 
prentice system.  The  great  mass  of  those  who  are  learning  the 
business  arc  in  sho])s,  under  some  name  or  other,  and  there  is 
where  the  great  mass  of  experience  is  obtained  that  enables  men 
to  carry  on  manual  work.  A  boy  may  work  in  a  technical  school 
or  in  a  manual  school  and  attain  the  skill  which  enables  him  to  do 
a  piece  of  very  line  work,  but  there  he  will  never  collect  that  great 
mass  of  experience  that  enables  him  to  control  men  doing  similar 
work  to  the  best  advantage  in  a  great  shop  or  even  in  a  small  shop. 
If  I  mistake  not,  the  leaders  of  this  society,  the  men  who  have  made 
their  mark  on  the  mechanical  work  of  this  country,  have  risen 
through  the  shop.     They  have  gained  their  technical  knowledge 
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through  burning  the  midnight  lamp  under  the  very  greatest  disad- 
vantages. If  they  would  help  those  who  are  coining  in  their  foot- 
steps, to  obtain  the  information  which  they  acquired  under  such 
great  disadvantages,  more  easily,  they  will  be  doing  a  great  work 
for  themselves,  to  the  country  and  for  the  mechanical  interests 
generally. 

Mr.  J,  M,  Dodge, — I  came  here  by  railroad  from  New  York.  I 
would  have  known  more  of  the  country  if  I  had  walked ;  but  it  is 
a  question  whether  that  would  have  been  any  decided  advantage. 
I  served  my  time  in  a  shop.  My  foreman  hit  me  with  a  hammer 
one  day  because  I  asked  him  how  to  temper  a  chisel.  Afterwards, 
I  got  a  little  engineering  chart.  I  followed  its  directions  at 
home,  took  my  chisel  back  to  the  shop  and  found  out  I  knew  how 
to  do  it.  I  believe  if  I  had  gone  to  the  manual  training-school 
and  had  that  lecture  about  tempering  given  to  me  I  would  have 
known  more  about  it  than  my  foreman  did.  I  do  not  believe  in 
this  age  of  the  world's  history  it  is  worth  while  to  cling  to  an  old 
institution,  simply  because  it  is  old.  It  is  not  fair  to  say  that  the 
apprentice  system  made  foremen,  because  the  apprentice  system, 
out  of  a  thousand  boys  only  made  one  foreman.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is,  that  the  personality  of  the  boy  has  got  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  it.  I  went  through  the  shop  experience  very  thoroughly.  I 
went  on  a  strike  and  got  hit  with  a  brick.  I  followed  the  men 
right  throuirh,  worked  with  them,  fought  with  them,  and  did  every- 
tliing,  and  I  was  thoroughly  put  to  blush  by  a  young  man  from  the 
Stevens  Institute,  after  I  had  erected  an  engine  on  a  large  ship,  by 
finding  out  that  he  knew  a  great  deal  more  about  it  than  I  did.  I 
had  built  tlie  engine  as  I  thought,  and  the  proudest  thing  I  did  was 
to  find  a  mistake  in  the  design,  which  I  afterwards  discovered  was 
because  I  didn't  measure  it  right.  The  fact  is  that  I  had  sonje 
training  at  Cornell  University,  and  afterwards  I  went  through  the 
shop  thoroughly,  and  I  must  say  I  wish  I  could  go  through  a 
manual  training  school  now.  So  far  as  managing  men  is  con- 
cerned, my  experience  is,  that  a  man  who  knows  what  he  wants 
will  get  it  done.  A  man  said  to  me:  *'  What  will  you  do  if  there 
is  a  strike  ? "  I  said  :  "  I  don't  know.  What  will  you  do  if  there 
is  a  strike?"  He  prided  himself  on  being  able  to  manage  men. 
He  had  a  strike  afterwards,  and  he  didn't  manage  the  men  any 
better  than  anybody  else.  He  fell  right  in  and  did  the  best  that 
he  could  when  tlie  time  came.  I  am  largely  of  opinion  that  with 
good  material,  a  manual  training  school  will  instruct  thoroughly 
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and  perfoctly  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  tliat  a  man  of  the  right  mind 
will  gather  up  the  deficiencies  without  any  trouble. 

Pvof,  S,  W.  Jiohinsim. — I  think  that  this  course  which  lias  been 
detailed  at  some  length  is  an   adniimble  course   for  students  in 
mechanical  engineering.     I  might  state  a  few  points  from  my  own 
cxi)erience  which  may  be  of  some  interest  in  regard  to  this  question. 
I?i  the  tirst  place,  with  respect  to  the  apprentice  system,  in  my  ex- 
j)oilence  of  four  years  of  apprenticeship  in  a  maehine shop,  I  never 
got  S(»  much  shop  pliilosophy  as  this — that  in  forming  a  piece  of 
iron  For  a  machine  there  are  two  operations — ^first,  rough  dressing 
it  out ;  and  second,  finishing  the  piece;  and  further,  that  in  rough 
dressing  the  piece  out,  the  way  to  do  it  well  is  to  dp  it  quickly,  as  the 
main  point ;  and  in  tiuishing  the  piece  the  wa}'  to  do  that  M'cll  is  not 
to  take  the  biggest  chip  you  can  possibly  take,  but  to  take  such  chips 
as  will  give  the  best  results  as  to  form  and  sui'face.     This  is  the 
kind  of  philosophy  that  should  be  given  in  our  school  shops.     If  a 
man  can  go  tlirough  a  whole  appenticeship  and  not  get  as  much 
philosophy  as  that,  I  think  that  five  minutes  under  a  teacher  in  learn* 
ing  this  is  worth  more  than  four  years'  apprentic*e8hip  for  this 
point.    Wiieii  you  a])ply  it  to  all  the  points,  you  will  see  that  there  is 
need  of  both  ai)plications.     I  think  the  scrhool  shop  is  a  necessiiry 
element  for  tiie  highest  success,  and  that  the  machine  shop  is  also 
a  necessary  element  for  the  highest  success  in  life.      Let  a  young 
man  who  comes  out  of  school  full  of  philosophy  go  out  and  learn 
the  i)ractical.     Tn   this  day  of  competition  it  is  necessary,  as  has 
been  expressed  by  one  of  our  members,  not  to  allow  the  w^orkman 
to   tinker   along  with  little  ''tickling  chips;"  he  must  take  the 
heavy  chi])S  when  he  can. 

This  age,  I  think,  might  be  called  a  mechanical  age.  Who  is 
responsible  for  the  great  improvements  and  the  wonderful  things 
which  we  enjoy  every  day  all  over  this  land  ?  Who  is  more  responsi- 
ble for  these  than  the  mechanical  engineer  %  I  think  it  is  eminently 
pro])er  that  the  mechanical  engineer  should  be  so  styled,  instead  of 
being  called  a  dynamical  engineer,  or  some  other  name  which  leaves 
out  most  of  tlie  meaning  connected  with  the  profession. 

With  regard  to  the  manufacturing  of  articles  in  school  shops,  I 
tried  both  ways  and  can  speak  from  experience.  I  started  out  in 
one  school  where  a  mechanical  laboratory  was  set  up  with  the  cen- 
tral idea  that  we  must  make  something  to  sell,  because,  "if  a 
student  made  something  to  sell  "  his  enthusiasm  would  be  un- 
bounded, as  comjiared  with  working  on  a  piece  which,  when  done, 
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would  go  to  tlie  scrap  heap.  Well,  I  would  urge  from  my  own  ex- 
perience, in  that  as  well  as  the  other  plan — that  is,  where  there  is 
no  manufacturing  and  no  remuneration  given — I  would  urge  a 
fourth  objection  to  the  three  which  have  been  already  named,  and 
that  is  this:  that  in  this  practice  of  manufacturing  something,  the 
student  commences  to  work  and  things  will  go  on  very  nicely 
until  you  come  to  find  out  that  the  student  has  accomplished  very 
little  and  the  work  is  dragging.  The  man  who  wanted  the  work 
comes  around  in  a  hurry  and  says  he  will  lose  his  order  unless  the 
work  is  ready  next  week.  Well,  we  cannot  begin  to  finish  the  job 
by  next  week  without  an  extraordinary  effort  for  us.  The  man 
finally  brings  such  a  pressure  on  us  that  we  take  all  the  boys 
out  of  the  classes  in  the  school  and  concentrate  them  on  this  job 
work.  That  introduces  irregularity  into  the  whole  thing,  spoiling 
class  standing,  running  shop  unusual  hours,  etc.  This  fourth 
objection  I  count  to  be  a  serious  detriment  to  the  school  manufac- 
turing scheme. 

1  think  it  is  well  that  we  follow  Mr.  Kent's  suggestion  to  "sit 
on  "  some  of  these  titles,  by  appointing  a  committee  who  shall  take 
under  consideration  the  proper  titles  to  apply  to  the  mechanical 
engineer,  the  engine  runner,  etc.,  and  make  a  proper  distinction  all 
through. 

Mr.  Ilosea  Webster. — The  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  prominent 
members  of  this  society  are  men  who  have  started  from  the  bottom, 
and,  as  expressed  in  homely  phrase,  "pegged  up;"  the  fact  that  a 
great  many  of  them  have  a  good  deal  of  distrust  of  "college  men," 
and  the  fact  that  many  college  men  after  being  out  of  college  a 
few  years,  would  find  it  a  hard  matter  to  pass  their  first  calculus 
examination,  lead  to  a  good  deal  of  perplexity  in  the  mind  of  one 
who  may  happen  to  be  called  upon  to  advise  a  young  man  desiring 
to  become  a  mechanical  engineer,  what  course  to  pursue. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  there  is  this  distrust  of  the  college  man 
among  our  leading  manufacturers,  but  may  not  one  cause  of  it  be 
found  in  the  fact  that,  having  spent  four  years  in  college,  a  young 
man  is  granted  his  degree  if  he  has  attained  an  average  of  say 
seventy-iive  })er  cent,  in  his  examination,  and  so  gets  into  a  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  habit,  while  the  profession  of  engineering  is,  above  all 
otht'i-s,  a  hundred  per  cent,  profession? 

A  seventy-live  per  cent,  tracing  won't  make  a  head  draughtsman. 

The  discussions  of  the  matter  of  technical  education,  which  are 
now  iroinir  on,  are  a  <^ood  si*i:n,  and  indicate  that  the  time  is  not  far 
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distant  when  manufacturers  will  realize  that  technical  edncation 
is  the  best  foundation  for  the  profession  of  mechanical  engineer- 

The  English  system  of  paid  apprenticeships  is  meeting  with  good 
success.  A  young  man,  upon  payment  of  a  small  sum  annually, 
is  admitted  into  the  shops,  put  to  work  with  the  men,  and  has 
S}>eclal  attention  paid  and  careful  practical  instruction  given  him  in 
return  for  the  money  invested.  This  system  is  said  to  be  turning 
out  some  excellent  young  engineers. 

-  The   technical  graduate  has  reached  the  point  where  he  has 
learned  how  to  lenrn,  and  draw  logical  and  practical  conelnsions. 

The  proper  combination  of  the  theoretical  with  the  practical, 
must  result  to  the  advantage  of  the  producer,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  discussions  in  this  society  will  soon  bring  about  the  desired 
result. 

Mr.  \V.  F.  Duvfee, — I  am  aware  that  the  time  is  getting  very 
short,  and  I  will  promise  to  be  as  brief  as  is  consistent  with  a  clear 
presentation  of  certain  points  which  I  regard  as  deserving  of  espe- 
cial consideration  in  connection  with  any  scheme  of  study  and  prac- 
tice intended  to  serve  as  the  foundation  of  the  edncation  of  the 
mechanical  engineers  of  the  future.  When  an  engineer  of  experi- 
ence undertakes  to  erect  a  structure  or  mechanism  of  any  kind,  the 
first  thing  he  considers  is  the  character  of  the  soil  upon  which  he 
is  to  lay  those  foundations,  upon  whose  stability  the  integrity  and 
usefulness  of  all  his  future  work  depends.  In  such  a  fundamental 
matter  there  must  be  no  mistake ;  a  proper  selection  lavst  be  mude 
or  disaster  is  absolutely  certain. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  great  possibilities  and  far-reaching 
value  of  the  work  of  the  leading  technical  schools  of  our  land  in 
laying  the  foundations  upon  which  the  practice  and  the  fame  of 
the  engineering  of  the  future  is  to  rest;  provided,  however,  that 
their  efforts  are  conscientiously  expended  upon  a  wise  selection  of 
mental  material. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  leading  schools  of  engineering 
have  met  with  some  measure  of  success,  and  that  there  are  many 
members  of  that  profession  to  whom  they  point  with  pride  as  evi- 
dences thereof,  I  am,  as  the  result  of  a  somewhat  prolonged 
experience,  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  these  schools  will  not  con- 
serve the  best  interests  of  the  future,  until  they  adopt  Bome 
thoroughly  effective  system  of  selection,  which  shall  at  an  early  atage 
of  their  studies,  cull  out  from  among  those  students  who  aspire  iilti- 
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mately  to  become  engineers,  such  as  have  not  tliat  intuitive  prac- 
tical sense  of  the  eternal  fitness  of  things,  and  of  the  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends,  born  in  them^  as  an  endowment  of  nature^  which  is 
an  essential  qualification  of  every  competent  engineer.  ^ 

Relative  to  such  a  vital  matter  as  this  the  trumpets  of  our  tech- 
nical schools  sliould  give  no  uncertain  sound,  but  should  proclaim 
with  a  resonance  tliat  cannot  be  misunderstood,  that  it  is  not  suf- 
ficent  evidence  of  fitness  for  the  engineering  profession  that  a 
student  is  successful  in  passing  through  some  mere  routine  of  study 
extending  over  a  certain  fixed  period  of  time; — that  there  is  more 
required  than  the  mere  facts  that  a  young  man  has  studied  mathe- 
matics until  his  head  is  a  veritable  "ant-hill  of  units  and  tens;" 
that  lie  has  attempted  to  learn  the  mere  rudiments  of  mechanical 
drawing,  and  next  to  nothing  of  the  art  of  design  ; — written  a  thesis 
upon  some  question  affording  opportunity  for  an  exuberant  display 
of  the  opulence  of  his  knowledge  of  the  higher  calculus,  which  is 
used  with  such  success  as  a  foil  to  his  abject  poverty  in  all  things 
practical,  as  to  win  the  plaudits  of  his  friends  and  the  envy  of  his 
enemies : 

'•  And  still  they  gazed,  and  still  the  wonder  grew, 
That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew. '' 

More  even,  than  the  culminating  fact  of  academical  experience, 
which  much  too  often  follows  such  a  successful  exhibition  of  the 
smooth  working  of  the  young  man's  memory; — that  of  being 
straightway  turned  loose  into  the  work-a-day  world,  clad  in  sheep- 
skin, " cum  inaxima  laude^^  and  decorated  with  some  such  titular 
abcmination  as  "dynamic  engineer." 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  something  more  is  required  than  all  this,  to 
fully  qualify  a  young  man  for  the  initial  experiences  of  an  engineer, 
and  that  something  is : — mental  adaptation  to^  and  an  abiding  love 
for  the  profession  ; — an  inborn  and  irresistible  consciousness  that  in 
no  other  walk  of  life  can  he  so  employ  the  ten  talents  intrusted  to 
him  as  to  gain  other  ten  talents,  and  what  is  of  vastly  more  conse- 
quence, the  final  commendatory  judgment  upon  his  stewardship, 
"  well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant." 

For  the  purpose  of  exemplifying  my  meaning,  a  few  illustrations 
from  my  own  observation  and  experience  may  not  be  out  of 
place. 

Some  years  since  I  had  as  an  assistant  a  young  man  who  was 
a  graduate  of  a  famous  European  institution  of  learning;  on  his 
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diplonm  were  the  names  of  some  of  the  world's  most  renowned 
professors,  who  eonld  have  liad  no  other  jnstifi(;ation  for  their  signa- 
tures than  the  fact  that  the  stndent,  as  the  result  of  a  persistent 
application  of  diligent  study  to  a  retentive  memory,  could  "with 
parrot  t>ngne  repeat  the  scholar's  part." 

This  young  gentleman,  whose  American  antecedents  had  been 
reinforced  by  Euroj)ean  stud}',  and  crowned  with  its  honors,  not 
only  delil)erately  proposed  to  me,  as  the  best  possible  means  of 
determining  the  quality  of  any  ore  of  iron  and  of  the  metal  that 
could  be  produced  from  it,  the  erection  of  a  miniature  blast-fur- 
nace, ten  feet  in  height,  having  all  the  apparatus  and  appurtenances 
l)eculiar  to  furnaces  of  ordinary  dimensions — but  he  was  both 
earnest  and  eloquent  in  support  of  his  proposal.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  say  to  metallurgists  that  there  was  not  one  grain  of  prac- 
tical common-sense  in  that  susjocestion. 

I  once  knew  a  gentleman,  of  excellent  scholarship  and  admirable 
social  qualities,  who  had  conscientiously  endeavored  through  all  his 
active  life  to  acquire  business  and  reputation  as  an  engineer.  At 
the  age  of  fifty  he  built  a  structure,  which,  after  standing  for  a 
time,  actually  tumbled  down  from  its  own  inherent  weakness;  and 
on  investigation  it  was  found,  so  imperfectly  had  its  details  been 
supervised,  that  some  of  its  supporting  columns  could  have  been 
tested  to  absolute  destruction  by  a  tack-hammer.  This  gentleman 
had  a  constitutional  inaptitude  for  the  practical,  although  his 
theoretical  qualifications  were  beyond  question.  I  knew  another 
man  who,  after  seven  years'  apprenticeship  at  the  brass-worker's 
trade,  acknowledged  that  he  could  not  mould  a  spike. 

Xow,  it  would  have  been  of  the  greatest  benefit  not  only  to  these 
individuals,  but  to  society  at  large,  had  some  one  in  autliority  said 
to  each  of  thein  in  the  outset  of  his  career  :  *'  You  are  not  adapted 
to  the  line  of  life  you  })ropose  to  yourself  to  follow."  The  attempt 
(in  which  far  too  many  of  our  technical  schools  are  engaged),  to 
make  engineers  of  anybody  and  everybody  who,,  in  the  ardor 
of  youthful  inexperience,  thinks  he  "  wants  to  be  an  engineer," 
should,  in  the  interest  of  society  as  a  whole  and  of  the  future  of 
American  engineering,  be  stopped  at  once  and  for  all  time.  As 
well  think  of  making  every  man  a  poet  who  can  write  "doggerel," 
or  every  j^erson  a  singer  who  has  a  loud  voice,  as  to  endeavor  to 
make  engineers  of  men  whose  only  qualifications  are  perseverance 
and  a  good  memory. 

Before  closing  I  desire  to  Siiy  a  few  words  relative  to  what  1  will 
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call  the  etliics  of  engineering,  a  subject  almost  if  not  totally  ig- 
nored in  our  technical  schools.* 

I  have  not  time  to  discuss  this  important  question  at  as  great 
length  as  I  desire,  but  will  divide  it  into  four  heads  and  briefly 
speak  of  each. 

1st.  The  duty  which  a  young  assistant  engineer  owes  to  his 
cliief. 

2d.  The  relations  and  duties  of  engineers  to  each  other. 

3d.  The  duty  which  an  engiiieer  owes  to  his  employer. 

4th.  The  duty  which  the  profession  owes  to  society  at  large. 

As  regards  the  first  division  of  the  subject,  I  will  say  that  I  have 
often  heard  it  remarked  by  men  in  responsible  positions,  that  they 
would  not  have  a  young  man  from  a  technical  school  about  them, 
as  graduates  from  such  schools  had  no  idea  of  subordination  or 
discipline,  and  were  too  much  disposed  to  spell  assistant  with  a 
big  A  and  chief  with  a  small  c ;  and  I  have  also  heard  of  instances 
in  which  young  men  from  some  of  our  schools  of  engineering  had 
hardly  got  warm  in  their  positions  as  assistants  to  some  worthy 
chief  before  the}'  began  to  use  all  the  arts  of  the  "  sapper  and 
miner"  to  undermine  the  man  whom  they  should  have  been 
loyally  assisting,  with  a  view  of  securing  through  the  influence  of 
relatives  and  friends  the  position  he  occupied. 

All  this  is  wrong,  and  in  a  great  measure  such  conduct  on  the 
part  of  young  engineers  is  the  result  of  a  thoughtless  selfishness, 
against  which  they  have  heard  no  warning  voice  raised  in  the 
school  fiom  which  they  came.  A  young  engineer  accepting  the 
position  of  assistant,  should  be  as  loyal  to  his  chief  as  the  chief 
of  staff  of  an  army  is  to  its  general ; — should  do  everything  in  his 
power  to  win  his  confidence  and  to  deserve  it;  should  keep  him 
advised  of  the  ])rogress  of  all  work  under  his  direction,  and  protect 
his  reputation  as  carefully  as  his  own — in  short  to  be  an  assistant, 
confidant  and  friend  to  his  chief  who  appointed  him. 

Kelativc  to  the  relations  and  duties  of  engineers  to  each  other, 
much  more  can  be  said  than  passing  time  permits.  Mutual  help- 
fulness and  generosity  should  always  characterize  these  relations, 
and  a  charitable  consideration  one  for  another  alwaj^s  prevail.  No 
honorable  eni^iiieer  can  ever  do  willful  injustice  to  his  fellow,  or 

*  At  tho  Pittsbur^'h  Moetiiigof  tin*  Am.  Inst.  Mining  Engineers  in  1886,  Irons,, 
Vol.  XIV..  pa:re  Odl),  iho  l^residt-nt.  J.  C.  Bayles,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  deUvered  a 
very  ai'lo  address  upon  "Professional  Ethics"  which  every  young  engineer 
could  '•  I  cad,  mark,  and  inwardly  digest"  with  great  profit. — W,  F.  D. 
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pass  adverse  criticism  upon  another's  work  without  the  fullest 
knowledge  upon  which  to  base  it,  and  especially  will  he  never  com- 
ment adversely  in  a  public  manner  upon  the  work  of  another  upon 
mere  ex  parte  testimony.  "  Do  as  you  would  be  done  b\',"  18  the 
rule  by  which  ever\'  honest  engineer  gauges  his  relations  with  his 
fellows. 

I  must  be  still  more  brief  in  my  comments  on  the  third  head 
of  this  subject — the  duty  of  an  engineer  to  his  employer — and  will 
simply  say  that  that  duty  consists  in  the  strictest  honesty  of  word 
and  service,  and  in  its  discharge  he  is  to  keep  always  in  mind,  to 
dare  to  "  do  all  that  may  become  a  man." 

I  now  come  to  the  fourth  head — the  duty  which  the  profession 
owes  to  society.  One  of  the  first  and  most  important  duties  which 
the  profession  owes  to  society  is  so  to  govern  and  conduct  itself  a8  to 
secure  and  retain  the  confidence  of  the  public,  to  the  end  that  when 
important  engineering  works  are  proposed,  society  will  have  entire 
faith  in  its  judgment  and  unhesitatingly  call  for  its  advice  and 
assistance.  Another  important  duty  of  the  profession  is  the  main- 
tenance of  organizations  for  the  dissemination  of  professional 
information,  which  tend  greatly  to  protect  society  from  the  schemes 
of  ignorant  pretenders  and  unprincipled  knaves.  Other  duties  of 
a  public  character  might  be  named  if  these  remarks  were  prolonged, 
but  I  will  close  by  earnestly  urging  the  managers  of  our  technical 
schools  to  bestow  more  attention  in  the  future  than  they  have  in 
the  past  to  the  matters  of  discipline,  and  the  determination  of  the 
natural  qualifications  of  the  students  they  graduate,  and  by  com- 
mending the  ethics  of  engineering  to  the  careful  and  conscientious 
consideration  of  all  interested  in  schools  of  engineering,  and  more 
especially  to  some  of  the  more  recent  and  enthusiastic  advocates  of 
manual  training. 

Prof,  C.  I,  King, — It  seems  to  me  that  when  an  apprentice  lias 
served  his  time,  and  when  a  young  man  from  college,  having  been 
through  the  technical  school,  has  served  his  time,  we  will  say,  and 
both  come  out,  we  will  imagine  on  a  level,  and  begin  their  work  in 
the  shop — that  the  apprentice  has  practically  arrived  where  he  is 
ready  to  beirin  to  learn  something.  He  is  where  he  feels  a  respon- 
sibility that  he  has  never  had  before,  and  if  you  are  going  to  make  a 
foreman  out  of  him  he  must  acquire  all  that  implies  after  his  appren- 
ticeship has  been  served.  It  is  equally  so  with  a  college  man,  if 
ho  is  going  to  make  a  superintendent  or  foreman.  The  only  differ- 
ence it  seems  to  me  is,  that  your  college  man  has  a  basis  to  build 
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upon  that  is  as  broad  a  foundation  as  can  be  laid.  The  difference 
in  the  broadness  of  these  foundations  depends  on  the  men  alto- 
gether. It  seems  to  me  that  in  that  respect  alone  the  college  man 
is  a  good  way  ahead,  and  I  hold  that  with  this  system  of  manual 
training,  every  college  man,  if  he  has  any  natural  ability,  when  he 
steps  into  the  shop  he  is  capable  of  earning  a  living  there.  He  is 
able  to  earn  as  much  and  in  a  great  many  cases  more  than  the  ap- 
prentices. In  regard  to  the  different  systems  of  work  in  the  col- 
leges, I  hold  that  it  is  almost  impracticable,  so  far  as  good  results 
are  concerned  in  the  way  of  instruction,  to  mix  instruction  and 
business,  and  especially  so  if  there  is  a  time  limit  for  completing 
the  work.  The  result  in  every  case  will  be  found,  as  Prof,  Robin- 
son says,  that  you  are  sacrificing  instruction  to  the  completion  of 
work.  That  has  been  my  experience  for  eight  or  nine  years.  Mr. 
Smith  touched  upon  one  matter  which  I  wish  to  mention,  and  that 
is  in  regard  to  a  vocabulary  or  dictionary  of  mechanical  terms.  It 
seems  to  me  that  in  a  great  many  of  our  processes  we  have  need 
for  a  term  which  when  spoken  makes  the  object  referred  to  stand 
out  before  one  so  that  one  knows  what  is  meant.  But  in  a  great 
many  pieces  of  our  machinery  we  refer  to  a  part  as  "  a  boss  "  or 
"  lug,"  or  something  else  of  that  kind,  and  it  does  not  mean  any- 
thing. We  should  try  to  teach  our  boys  terms  that  will  bring  out 
some  kind  of  a  meaning,  or  picture  something  to  the  mind.  I 
think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  work  before  the  Society  and  before 
the  technical  schools  in  that  direction. 

Prof,  Woodward. — I  have  little  to  add  in  closing  the  debate.  I 
desire  to  thank  Mr.  Hawkins  for  his  excellent  suggestion,  while  at 
the  same  time  I  ought  to  say  that  we  make  continual  use  of  the 
lecture  method.  In  fact,  the  class,  or  *'  Russian,"  method  of  tool 
instruction  necessarily  involves  lectures,  black-boards,  and  general 
explanation.  The  economy  of  our  method  arises  from  giving  an 
explanation,  a  diagram,  directions,  etc.,  to  twenty-four  boys  at  once. 
Then,  again,  when  they  proceed  to  the  execution  of  their  task,  the 
teacher  knows  so  well  what  each  has  to  do,  that  a  glance  suffices 
to  tell  whether  the  student  is  doing  as  he  ought  or  not.  Mean- 
while it  must  be  remembered  that  our  students  are  not  men  ;  they 
are  boys  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  that  they  know 
nothing  whatever  of  engineering. 

Again,  I  think  the  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  have  dwelt  too 
much  upon  a  single  phase  in  the  training  of  an  engineer — that  of 
being  a  shop  foreman  or  manager.     Some  of  you  seem  to  regard 
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what  I  call  the  "  Training  of  a  Dynamic  Engineer,*'  as  only  a  new 
kind  of  apprenticesliip,  the  object  of  which  is  to  make  a  man  a  good 
machinist  or  a  manager  of  machinists.  To  be  an  engineer  means 
vastly  more  than  to  be  a  skilltiil  workman  or  a  line  executive  officer, 
or  both  combined.  I  grant,  if  yon  wish,  that  it  does  mean  thus 
much,  but  it  means  a  knowledge  of  theory  too ;  a  knowledge  and 
ready  command  of  both  analytical  and  graphical  methods  of  inves- 
tigation ;  a  knowledge  of  the  best  practice ;  of  what  has  been  done, 
and  how  done,  in  the  engineering  world.  An  engineer  is  a  man 
whose  familiarity  with  different  methods  and  theories  is  wide 
enough  to  entitle  him  to  speak  of  his  ^''judgmentp  A  man  who 
knows  but  one  way  has  no  judgvient  about  ways.  A  man  who 
has  never  **scen  any  use"  for  graphical  statics,  or  the  calculus,  or 
thermodynamics,  simply  admits  that  he  has  no  command  of  such 
things,  and  that  countless  i)pportunities  for  their  use  pass  him  with- 
out his  l)eing  in  the  least  aware  of  the  fact.  A  born  frontiersman 
is  apt  to  *'  have  no  use"  for  a  thousand  of  our  great  conveniences 
about  which  he  knows  nothing.  Tliese  renuirks  are  in  part  sug- 
gested by  some  sidc-disciissions  I  have  heard  at  this  convention. 
Let  me  say  that  no  subject  is  put  down  in  the  course  of  study 
given  as  an  appendix  to  my  paper,  which  I  do  not  consider  essen- 
tial to  the  training  of  a  finished  engineer. 

I  am  glad  to  find  that  you  all  appear  to  agree  with  me  in  regard 
to  the  policy  of  our  shop.  As  regards  what  we  cannot  and  do  not 
try  to  teach  in  our  shop,  I  will  quote  a  word  from  that  \evy  keen 
observer  and  successful  man  of  business,  William  Mather,  Eso., 
manufacturer,  Manchester,  England,  late  Royal  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  Ameriwi,  now  Member  of  Parliament. 

"  There  is  no  possibility  of  teaching  in  a  school  that  sort  of 
knowledge  which  practical  work,  carried  out  on  commercial  prin- 
ciples within  restrictions  as  to  time  of  execution,  etc.,  can  alone 
make  any  one  familiar  with." — Technical  JEducation  in  Husaia^ 
p.  xii. 

Bear  me  witness  that  the  manual  training  school  does  not  claim 
to  teach  a  single  trade,  nor  to  give  business  experience, 

I  did  not  expect  my  suggestion  of  the  term  "  Dynamic  Engineer  " 
would  be  received  with  much  favor.  All  your  traditions  are 
against  it.  It  suggests  distinctions  not  generally  made.  When  I 
first  heard  the  phrase  "dynamic  engineering"  from  the  Sheffield 
Scientific  School,  I  was  not  pleased  with  it.  It  struck  me  then  as 
it  does  Mr.  Kent  to-day.     But  further  reflection  effected  a  change 
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of  view.  Mr.  Smitli  thinks  "  dynamic  "  is  not  good  English.  It 
is  certainly  good  Greek,  and  in  that  respect  it  is  on  a  par  with 
"  mechanical  "  which  is  also  from  the  Greek,  "  mechane,"  (/^^jt^^v) 
a  machine.  Now  if  our  engineer  is  to  be  only  a  machinist,  I  will 
withdraw  iny  suggestion  (and  this  is  not  intended  to  reflect  in  the 
least  upon  that  honorable  calling) ;  but  if  he  is  to  grapple  with,  and 
control,  and  direct  in  the  best  manner  the  great  forces  ("  dyna- 
meis,"  dvvdpiei?)  oi  nature;  steam,  electricity,  wind,  water,  and 
all-embracing  heat,  then  I  claim  for  him  a  higher  title  than  a 
maker  of  machines. 

Mr.  Kent  appears  to  make  the  term  "mechanical  engineering" 
embrace  all  engineering,  civil  and  mining.  Rankine,  whose  fine 
definition  of  an  engineer  Mr.  Kent  quotes,  was  a  civil  engineer, 
or  rather  he  was,  as  I  should  say,  a  civil  and  a  dynamic  engineer. 
But  there  must  be  a  distinction  between  the  two.  They  have  much 
in  common,  perhaps  most  things  in  common,  but  the  names  by 
which  they  are  to  be  distinguished  must  come  from  their  difl^er- 
ences.  Now  nothing  better  represents  the  peculiar  field  of  our 
society  than  "dynamics,"  which  from  time  immemorial  has  em- 
braced forces  upon  hodies  in  motion.  Here  then  we  have  our  pe- 
culiar province  ;  the  hodies  (machines)  with  their  details  ;  the  mo- 
tions of  their  parts  (kinematics) ;  and  t\\Q  forces  by  which  they  are 
moved,  which  the  several  parts  transmit,  and  which  they  apply  to 
useful  ends.  I  still  think  that  no  name  can  so  appropriately  ex- 
press our  high  calling  as  "  Dynamic  Engineering." 
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TOPICAL   DISCUSSIONS  AND   INTERCHANGE 

OF  DATA. 

No.  222.— 18. 

Are  there  any  grave  objections  to  cam  motions  for  moving  the 
valves  of  high-speed  engines  ?     Wliat  is  a  limiting  speed  for  cams? 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr,  F.  F,  Ileminway. — It  is  difficult  to  say  in  these  times  what  a 
high-speed  engine  is,  and  while  I  have  had  some  experience  in  oper- 
ating valves  on  steam  engines  by  cam  motions,  I  should  hardly  be 
prepared  to  call  them  high-speed  engines.  I  have  used  it  on  a  steam 
engine  making  as  high  as  two  hundred  and  forty  revolutions  a 
minute,  without  any  difficulty  whatever.  As  to  what  the  limiting 
speed  would  be,  I  could  not  say.  That  is  as  high  as  I  had  any  occa- 
sion  to  use  a  cam  motion  for  that  purpose.  But  at  that  speed  I 
found  no  difficulty.  Of  course  it  must  not  be  a  heavy  unbalanced 
valve.  It  must  be  a  balanced  valve,  and  a  valve  so  arranged  that 
motion  is  moderately  limited. 

I  think  the  largest  engine  on  which  I  ever  attempted  such  speed 
was  10  inches  in  diameter.  I  have  used  the  cam  motion  on  cylin- 
ders as  large  as  20  inches  diameter,  but  in  that  case  the  stroke  was 
so  long  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  a  high  rotatory  speed. 

The  valve  was  a  multi-ported  valve,  and  the  extent  of  lift  of  the 
valve  was  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  That  was  the  most  that  the 
cam  ever  was  required  to  lift  the  valve,  so  that  the  lift,  as  I  say, 
was  very  moderate.  With  a  short  lift  I  never  found  any  difficulty. 
I  ran  the  small  engine  at  240  revolutions  continuously,  that  is 
through  ordinary  working  hours,  for  a  year,  without  any  attention 
whatever,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  found  the  cam  was  scarcely 
worn.  It  is  fair  to  say,  however,  that  there  was  almost  absolutely 
no  pressure  to  be  overcome  in  lifting  the  valve.  The  entire  travel 
of  the  valve  was  an  inch  and  a  half,  or  three-quarters  of  an  inch  each 
way  from  its  central  position. 
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Mr.  Bahcoch. — I  cannot  say  much  about  valves  on  high-speed 
engines,  thougli  I  have  made  a  great  many  engines  with  valve  mo- 
tions driven  by  cams.  I  cannot  now  recall  any  running  over  75 
revolutions,  which,  as  you  know,  is  very  slow  speed  in  these  da3^s.  But 
I  have  had  them  running  for  ten  years  or  more  with  very  little  wear 
and  very  little  rattle.  Those  cams  were  made  to  move  the  valve  about 
an  inch  and  an  eighth — a  multi-ported  valve  which  had  the  pressure 
of  steam  upon  it  a  part  of  the  time.  But  it  was  a  four-valve  engine, 
so  that  the  pressure  was  relieved  from  the  valve  largely  at  the  time 
when  it  was  moved.  I  imagine  that  the  main  diflSculty  to  be  found 
in  running  cam  motions  at  any  speed  is  simply  in  making  a  well- 
fitting  cam.  There  is  no  reason  why  what  is  known  as  the  French 
cam  working  between  two  parallel  bars,  when  it  is  well  fitted,  with- 
out lost  motion,  should  not  run  as  smoothly  and  at  as  high  a  speed 
as  the  eccentric.  The  difficulty  is  to  keep  it  in  that  condition.  When 
I  saw  this  question  in  the  list,  I  imagined  that  our  friend  Porter, 
whom  some  of  us  consider  the  apostle  of  high  speed,  would  be  here 
to  say  something  on  that  subject.  He  told  me  the  other  day  that 
he  had  the  best  valve  motion  in  the  world.  He  said  that  he  had 
a  single  valve  which  would  cut  off  at  any  point  of  the  stroke,  gives 
a  constant  lead,  a  constant  release,  and  a  constant  compression  at 
any  point  of  cut-off,  and  only  used  one  valve  to  do  it,  and  asked 
me  how  I  supposed  that  was  accomplished.  Said  I,  '^  You  use  a 
cam  to  move  it."  Said  he,  "  I  don't  use  an  eccentric."  So  I  judge 
he  is  in  that  line — to  make  a  cam  motion  and  run  at  high  speed. 


-•  •  •- 


No.  222.— 19. 

"What  is  the  maximum  safe  load  for  steel  tires  on  stQel  rails! 
Can  this  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  crushing  strength  of  the  tire 
and  rail,  and  per  inch  of  width  for  different  diameters  of  tire?" 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr,  Henry  li.  Towne. — To  start  the  discussion,  I  may  mention 
the  fact  tliat  Mr.  Chanute  some  years  ago,  while  in  charge  of  the 
Erie  Railway,  made  some  very  interesting  experiments  on  this 
point.  I  tliink  a  partial  description  of  them  was  published  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Civil  Engineers,  but  unaccompanied,  I  believe, 
50 
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]» y  any  illustrations.  Some  two  or  three  years  ago,  having  occasion 
to  investigate  this  suljject  myself,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Channte,  asking  if 
I  could  get  the  information  he  had  acquired  in  his  experiments,  and 
lie  very  kindly  sent  me  tracings  which  he  had  compiled,  showing 
the  actual  tests  which  he  has  made,  and  which  were  verv  interest- 
ing  indeed.  His  method  of  investigation  was  to  take  the  different 
standard  locomotives  in  use  on  the  Erie  Railway,  jack  up  one  of 
tlie  driving  wheels  and  place  under  the  wheel,  between  it  and  the 
head  of  the  rail,  a  piece  of  very  thin  tracing  paper  with  a  piece  of 
thin  carbon  paper  under  it;  then  let  the  wheel  down  on  the  paper, 
leaving  it  a  few  moments,  then  raising  the  wheel  again  and  taking 
the  pai)er  out.  The  result  was  to  make  a  record  showing  the  area 
and  form  of  the  contact  between  the  wheel  and  rail.  Those  out- 
lines he  then  had  inked  on  the  tracing  paper,  and  from  those  trac- 
ings he  made  blue  printz^,  of  which  he  sent  me  a  full  set.  I  think 
there  must  have  been  forty  or  lifty  of  them.  The  forms  of  the 
surfaces  of  contact  were  very  curious.  I  could  not  produce  them 
on  the  board,  for  none  of  you  would  be  able  to  see  them;  but 
the  outline  of  the  surface  of  contact  was  irregular,  angular,  and 
quite  sharp  oftentimes  in  outline,  the  total  area  being  exceedingly 
small.  The  maximum  measurement  from  one  extremity  to  the 
other  of  any  one  of  the  tracings,  as  I  remember  it,  would  not  ex- 
ceed fifteen  oiie-hundredths  of  an  inch.  Mr.  Chanute  had  calcu- 
lated from  each  of  these,  very  carefully,  the  actual  area  of  contact, 
and  had  collated  that  with  the  weight  on  the  driving  wheel,  and 
from  that  had  ascertained,  ^V^^,  what  was  the  actual  pressure  per 
unit  of  area — per  square  inch  if  you  jdease — of  the  contact  of  the 
rail  and  wheel  with  the  engines  that  they  were  using;  and,  second, 
from  that  had  made  a  deduction  as  to  what,  in  his  opinion,  consti- 
tuted a  safe  limit  Mr.  Chanute's  deduction  was  that  12,000  Ibs. 
sliould  be  the  limit  of  load  on  any  one  driver.  Perhaps  some  pres- 
ent may  be  more  familiar  than  I  with  the  experiments  to  which  I 
refer,  or  with  others  in  the  same  direction. 

Mr,  Wilfred  Lewis, — Tlie  only  expression  that  1  know  of  as  to 
the  relation  between  the  diameter  of  the  wheel  and  the  load  to  be 
put  on  it,  is  the  one  suggested  by  Mr.  C.  Shaler  Smith  for  the  rolls 
for  a  pivot  Im'dge,  and  the  expression  he  used  may  be  reduced  to 
the  formula — 


Load  =  1760  x  face  x  \/diam.,  all  in  lbs.  and  inches. 
It  would  seem  more  natural  that  it  should  vary  directly  as  the  di- 
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ameter.     I  do  not  know  what  the  philosophy  is  in  putting  it  in 
that  form. 

The  Chairman, — This  is  a  matter  of  great  consequence  in  rail- 
way practice,  and  of  great  importance  by  reason  of  the  growing  ne- 
cessity for  increasing  the  size  of  engines  and  the  load  on  the  drivers. 

Mr,  Angus  Sinclair, — I  think  it  would  be  very  desirable  if  the 
members  of  this  Society  who  are  familiar  with  very  heavy  loads 
would  give  the  results  of  their  experience  of  what  is  likely  to  be  a 
safe  load  for  the  locomotive  tire.  Most  railroad  men  who  have 
studied  railroad  mechanical  subjects  are  familiar  with  those  experi- 
ments made  by  Mr.  Chanute,  and  I  don't  tliink  that  it  is  generally 
believed  now  that  the  deductions  made  from  those  experiments  have 
been  favorable  either  to  the  wear  of  rails  or  to  the  wear  of  tires  in 
practice.  The  exact  experiments  which  Mr.  Chanute  made  show 
very  distinctly  the  amount  which  was  resting  on  the  rail,  but  it  is 
very  probable  that  his  deductions  of  how  much  weight  the  rail  would 
safely  stand  have  had  injurious  rather  than  beneficial  effects.  The 
small  area  resting  on  the  rails,  with  the  tires  with  which  he  experi- 
mented seems  to  show  that  the  tire  had  a  considerable  cone.  A 
cylindrical  tire  would  have  a  greater  resting  surface  than  one  which 
was  considerably  coned,  and  it  would  depend  considerably  on  the 
form  of  the  rail  head  and  the  form  of  the  tire  how  much  the  bear- 
ing surface  was.  Mr.  Chanute's  view  that  12,000  pounds  was  the 
safe  limit  to  put  upon  a  tire,  has  had  a  very  great  influence  on 
locomotive  designers,  and  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  say  that  that  influ- 
ence has  been  very  injurious  to  the  steel  rail.  A  locomotive  which 
has  a  light  load  on  it  is  much  more  injurious  to  rails  than  a  locomo- 
tive which  has  a  heavy  load.  In  English  practice  they  are  using 
eight  and  ten  tons  safely  on  locomotive  tires,  that  is  with  single 
drivers,  and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  trouble  from  the  wearing 
out  of  rails.  The  tendency  among  locomotive  designers  in  this 
countj-y  now  is  continually  to  increase  the  weight  on  drivers,  and 
they  are  by  no  means  confining  themselves  to  12,000  pounds,  and 
those  who  go  beyond  that  limit  are  having  the  best  success  in  mak- 
ing the  tires  and  the  rails  wear.  The  locomotives  on  the  Erie  have 
Mr.  Chanute's  influence  very  strongly  on  them  still,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  a  railroad  in  the  country  whose  rails  have  suf- 
fered more  from  the  wear  of  the  slipping  drivers  than  the  Erie 
locomotives,  and  the  tendency  now  is  to  ignore  the  area  of  bearing 
and  put  a  weight  on  the  drivers  which  experience  shows  is  condu- 
cive to  long  wear  of  tires  and  of  rails.     Probably  there  is  a  limit 
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which  is  not  determined  yet,  where  the  rail  will  crush  under  the 
driver.  It  seems  to  me  tliiit  the  engineers  here  who  have  had  great 
experience  with  crnsliing  weights  in  other  departments  will  he 
iii)le  to  slied  light  which  would  be  beneficial  to  railroad  men  on  this 
subject. 

llie  Chairman. — The  statement  i-i  certainly  interesting,  and  it 
suggests  that  one  fact  which  ought  to  be  included  in  any  equation 
representing  this  matter  is  the  elastic  strength  of  the  material  com- 
posing the  rail  and  tire.  Obviously  with  a  theoretically  perfect 
rail  and  tire  there  is  contact  only  either  at  a  point  or  at  a  line.  If 
you  conceive  of  a  perfect  cylinder  resting  on  a  perfect  plane,  of 
course  the  contact  is  a  line.  Now,  if  that  were  rciilly  the  case  with 
a  locomotive,  obviously  the  wheel  would  have  to  bed  itself  into  the 
rail  until  the  actual  area  of  contact  was  so  extended  from  a  mathe- 
matical line  as  to  give  an  area  which,  divided  by  the  load,  would 
reduce  the  pressure  per  unit  of  surface  to  some  figure  within  the 
elastic  strength  of  the  material.  If  you  went  beyond  that  you  would 
have  ci'ushing,  and  therefore  it  would  seem  to  me  that  anj^  correct 
equation  representing  this  ]X)int  would  have  to  bring  in  that  as  one 
of  its  factors,  and  that  the  results  obtained  would  vary  materially 
with  different  steels,  hard  and  soft. 

Mr,  Oherlin  Smit/i, — I  have  not  much  experience  in  locomotives 
and  cars,  but  I  have  run  a  good  many  cams  on  rollers  under  heavy 
pressures  and,  substituting  steel  castings  for  cast  iron,  have  put  from 
10,000  to  20,000  pounds  upon  rollers  which  were  only  about  four 
inches  in  diameter  and  three  inches  face.  In  the  case  I  speak  of  the 
cast  iron  soon  crushed  and  wore  out,  but  the  steel  castings  stood 
excellently  well. 


•♦• 


No.  222.— 20. 

"  What  is  the  present  status  in  Chicago  of  the  question  of  smoke- 
preventing  furnaces  under  steam  boilers?" 

Mr,  G,  E,  Palmer, — That  the  City  Council  has  passed  laws  abating 
the  smoke  nuisance  in  Chicago  is  nearly  the  whole  extent  to  which 
the  matter  has  progressed. 

I  have  given  this  matter  some  attention  for  quite  a  nmnber  of 
years,  but  I  have  been  thinking  during  the  past  few  moments  that, 
with  all  the  experience  I  have  had,  my  mind  is  still  almost  entirely 
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a  blank  on  the  subject  of  smoke  prevention,  or  smoke-preventing 
furnaces.  You  can  imagine  from  this  that  we  have  accomplished 
very  little;  in  fact,  1  do  not  know  of  any  substantial,  general  prog- 
ress that  has  been  made  in  the  city  of  Chicago  in  the  direction  of 
abating  the  smoke  nuisance  or  in  the  general  introduction  of  any 
kind  of  smoke-preventing  furnaces  under  steam  boilers.  There 
have  been  introduced  a  hundred  or  perhaps  a  thousand  (I  don't 
know  how  many)  inventions,  claiming  to  prevent  the  making  of 
smoke,  nearly  all  of  them  mechanical,  and  nearly  all  of  them  fail- 
ures or  worse  than  failures,  for  in  almost  every  instance  when  any- 
thing of  the  kind  has  been  introduced  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  even 
if  it  has  succeeded  to  any  extent  in  abating  the  smoke  that  was 
produced,  it  has  also  been  found  to  result  directly  against  economy. 

People  who  have  been  forced,  by  reason  of  the  aforesaid  city  ordi- 
nance for  the  prevention  of  smoke,  to  put  in  some  design  or  some 
macliine  or  some  claimed  invention  for  the  prevention  of  smoke, 
have  generally  found  that  the  use  of  it  has  cost  them  considerably 
more  money  to  run  their  works,  and  in  most  instances  they  have 
concluded  to  pay  a  fine  once  in  about  three  months,  rather  than  pay 
the  extra  coal  bill  required  to  operate  the  same. 

The  only  direction  in  which  there  has  been  any  success  in  the  in- 
troduction of  smoke-preventing  furnaces  under  steam  boilers  in  the 
city  of  Cliica£:o,  has  been  in  the  construction  of  brick-arch  furnaces, 
burning  the  fuel  under  these  brick  arches,  and  in  some  cases  these 
have  been  quite  successful  both  in  economy  and  in  preventing  smoke, 
particularly  when  plants  of  boilers  have  been  put  up  of  sufficient 
capacity  in  order  that  they  may  be  run  and  not  crowded  beyond  a 
reasonable  limit.  But  whenever  these  plants  have  been  put  up, 
even  with  the  ])rick  arches  or  ovens,  and  have  been  over-pushed 
to  anv  considerable  extent,  there  would  be  about  as  much  smoke  as 
before.  In  tact,  Chicago,  with  all  its  legislation  and  all  its  inventive 
genius,  is  almost  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  proper  furnaces  to  be  put 
under  steam  boilers  for  the  prevention  of  smoke,  and  we  are  cer- 
tainly in  hopes  that  some  light  may  be  thrown  upon  this  subject  by 
our  visitors  at  this  time.    We  are  seeking  for  light  in  this  direction, 

Mr.  G,  IF.  Cole, — Recently  I  was  passing  by  the  West  Side  Water 
Works  in  this  city,  and  my  attention  was  called  to  the  combustion 
at  the  roar  of  the  furnace.  It  appears  to  be  very  perfect  indeed. 
I  was  told  that  that  furnace  was  the  invention  of  Mr.  Mason,  who 
was  the  chief  enirineer  of  the  city  water  works.  It  may  be  that  some 
I'csident  here  will  correct  me  by  saying  that  the  smoke-stack  gives 
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off  a  good  deal  of  smoke.     Still  the  combustion  was  very  perfect 
that  I  saw  when  I  was  there. 

Mi\  Palmer. — The  fact  of  the  smoke-stack  not  giving  off  any 
smoke  is  not  an  evidence  in  my  opinion  of  perfect  combustion  or 
threat  economv. 

Mr,  Coh\ — I  would  say  I  did  not  observe  the  smoke-stack  at  all. 
I  h>oked  in  a  hole  in  the  rear  of  the  fire,  between  the  point  where 
the  products  of  combustion  left  the  grate  and  where  they  went 
into  the  return  tubes  of  the  boiler.  The  smoke-stacks  I  did  not  look 
at  at  all. 

Mr.  (r.  IL  Bahcock. — I  would  say  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  the 
personal  equation  in  this  matter.  The  fact  is,  that  with  a  good  fur- 
nace and  a  good  fireman,  smoke  can  be  prevented  to  a  large  extent 
without  any  mechanical  appliances,  but  a  great  deal  depends  on  the 
kind  of  coal.  A  furnace  which  will  burn  one  kind  of  coal  without 
smoke  will  not  burn  another  kind  of  coal  without  smoke.  I  am  not 
speaking  of  anthracite,  because  we  all  know  that  we  can  biirn  that 
without  smoke.  But  vou  mav  take  two  different  kinds  of  bituminous 
coal,  put  one  in  a  furnace  and  it  will  burn  without  smoke,  and  another 
ill  a  similar  funiace  will  not  burn  without  a  good  deal  of  smoke. 
The  coals  may  be  practically  of  the  same  srnoke-producing  quality. 
For  instance,  there  is  a  furnace  running  in  Chicago  which  has  been 
running  for  four  or  five  years  on  Indiana  block  coal,  with  absolutely 
no  smoke,  and  giving  good  economy.  The  same  furnace  put  up 
in  other  places,  and  using  other  kinds  of  bituminous  coal,  did  not 
answer.  I  remember  noticing  many  times,  a  number  of  years  ago, 
at  the  Baltimore  Sut'ar  Refinerv,  the  utter  absence  of  smoke  from 
the  chimney.  They  were  always  burning  a  semi-bituminous  coal 
known  as  the  Cumberland  coal,  while  other  chimneys  in  the  neigh- 
borhood were  all  producing  immense  quantities  of  smoke  from  the 
same  coal.  The  ditterence  there  was  wholly  in  the  firemen.  The 
furnaces  were  not  different.  It  was  entirely  in  knowing  how  to 
handle  the  coal.  In  Glasgow,  considerable  is  being  done  in  the  way 
of  preventing  smoke,  by  automatic  stokers.  At  the  works  of  the 
Singer  !^^anufacturing  Company  they  have  a  stoker  (I  cannot  give 
you  the  name  of  it),  but  it  is  one  of  a  common  kind,  having  a  re- 
volving chain  grate.  The  furnaces  are  provided  with  fire-bricks  in 
such  a  way  as  to  j)roduce  a  sort  of  reverberatory  action.  They  get 
absolutely  no  smoke  under  ordinary  circumstances,  with  very  good 
economy.  The  same  arrangement  is  used  in  other  parts  of  Scot- 
laud  and  is  working  very  well.     Whether  it  would  work  equally 
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well  with  A  mericiin  coals,  is  entirely  conjectural.  Men  like  Mr. 
Palmer  and  myself,  who  have  had  a  good  "deal  of  experience  in  at- 
tempts of  this  kind,  begin  to  distrust  our  own  knowledge  on  the 
subject.  We  feel  that  all  our  experience  with  one  coal  does  not 
qualify  us  to  judge  of  the  requirements  for  another. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Durfee, — Probably  the  simplest  expedient  for  the  pre- 
vention of  Rmoke  that  has  yet  been  devised,  (if  we  except  the  fireman 
who  knows  how  to  use  coal),  is  the  "  dead  plate  "  invented  by  James 
Watt.  I  have  used  that  with  bituminous  coal  with  very  great  success, 
no  smoke  passing  out  of  the  chimney.  It  consists  simply  of  a  plato 
of  metal  in  front  of  the  grate  bare,  cr  a  surface  of  brick  two  and  a 
half  feet  long  in  the  case  in  my  own  experience,  and  the  width  of 
the  fire-door  in  front,  and  expanding  to  the  width  of  the  grate  at  its 
inner  end.  The  coal  should  not  be  shoveled  directly  upon  the  fire, 
but  be  spread  in  a  thin  layer  on  this  dead  plate,  when  its  gases  pass 
off  slowly  and  are  consumed  without  smoke,  while  the  solid  parts 
of  the  fuel  are  partially  coked.  When  the  fire  needs  replenishing 
the  stoker  pushes  this  partially  coked  coal  upon  it,  and  fills  the 
dead  plate  again  with  fresh  fuel.  If  this  simple  and  inexpensive 
method  of  preventing  smoke  is  managed  properly,  very  little  or  no 
smoke  at  all  will  escape  from  the  chimney. 

Prof,  R.  C.  Carpenter, — I  made  a  trial  of  the  brick  arch  method, 
and  found  the  result  just  the  same  as  Mr.  Palmer  mentions.  Where 
our  coasnmption  was  twelve  pounds  or  less  of  bituminous  coal  to  the 
square  foot  of  grate  surface,  we  got  very  good  results  indeed.  But 
when  we  had  to  push  our  boilers  and  make  a  great  deal  of  steam,  we 
got  very  poor  results.  I  think  that  necessarily  follows  from  using 
the  brick  arch.  The  arch  tends  to  store  up  a  good  deal  of  the  heat  of 
the  coal.  We  got,  with  a  very  small  consumption  of  coal,  very  good 
results  indeed.  I  have  understood  incidentally  that  the  water  works 
in  this  city  were  using  anthracite  coal.  That  may  not  be  so,  however. 
I  have  seen  a  furnace  which,  although  using  slack  coal,  gave  little  or 
no  smoke.  It  had  an  automatic  stoker,  and  the  boiler  was  set  a  great 
distance  above  the  grate  bars.  The  result  with  that  furnace  was 
very  good,  both  as  to  evaporation  and  as  to  smoke  prevention. 

Mr,  Cole, — The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  they  are  using 
anthi'acite  coal  partially  in  the  city.  The  North  Side  Works  are 
using  anthracite  coal,  but  the  furnaces  of  which  I  spoke  are  at  the 
West  Side,  where  they  are  using  soft  coal,  a  portion  of  it  being 
Hocking  Yalley  coal  occasionally. 

Mr,  Pab/ier, — I  understood  Mr.  Carpenter  to  say  that  he  obtained 
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very  good  results  by  burning  about  twelve  pounds  of  bituminous 
coal  per  square  foot  of  grate.  Do  I  understand  by  that  economy, 
or  the  prevention  of  smoke  only  ? 

Mr.  Carpente?\ — We  made  some  tests  with  and  without  the  arch. 
The  result  was  several  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  boiler  with  the 
arch,  in  economy,  and  our  fireman  thought  that  we  saved  a  great 
deal.     Our  trial  showed  a  saving  of  from  five  to  ten  per  cent. 

Mr.  Painter. — The  experiments  which  I  made  proved  to  me  that 
it  is  useless  to  burn  so  small  a  quantity  of  coal  as  12  pounds,  and 
expect  high  economy.  I  have  obtained  the  highest  economy  I 
ever  expected  to  obtain  in  burning  28  to  30  pounds  to  the  square 
foot.  When  I  wish  to  obtain  the  highest  economy,  I  burn  all  the 
coal  I  can  to  the  square  foot  of  grate.  In  other  words,  I  mse  the 
temperature  of  the  furnace  as  high  as  I  can.  I  believe  that  the 
ordinary  results  of  burning  bituminous  coal  in  the  West,  so  far  as 
my  knowledge  goes,  do  not  show  evaporation  of  more  than  5^ 
pounds  per  pound  of  coal.  When  I  have  been  making  experi- 
ments, burning  as  low  as  12  pounds,  and  then  taking  the  same 
boiler  with  the  Siune  setting,  the  same  furnace,  and  burning  25 
pounds  per  square  foot  of  grate,  I  have  obtained  as  high  as  40  per 
cent,  better  economy  in  burning  25  pounds  }>er  square  foot  of  grate, 
than  in  burning  12  pounds.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  would 
hold  true  of  hard  coal  passing  out  at  a  very  high  temperature.  My 
experience  is,  that  the  higher  the  temperature  of  the  furnace,  and 
the  more  coal  per  square  foot  of  grate  surface  burned,  the  higher 
the  economy. 

Mr,  CfU'penter. — I  would  like  to  inquire  how  about  draft,  espe- 
cially if  you  have  bituminous  nut  or  slack?  My  experience  has 
been  exactlv  the  reverse — I  never  tried  the  blower. 

3fr.  Palmer. — The  matter  of  draft  is  a  very  essential  considera- 
tion. If  you  wish  to  burn  25  pounds  per  square  foot  of  grate,  you 
must  have  a  draft  sufficient  to  do  it.  If  vou  onlv  have  a  draft  suf- 
ficiont  to  burn  12  pounds,  you  could  not  burn  25.  I  am  speaking 
of  where  the  draft  is  unlimited,  and  where  we  have  all  we 
M'ant. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Ha^okiiis. — I  imagine  that  the  question  of  economy  has 
very  small  bearing  on  this  case,  as  it  has  been  pretty  well  settled, 
I  think,  that  the  greatest  economy  that  c^n  be  gotten  from  burning 
bituminous  coal  with  the  most  perfect  combustion,  over  imperfect 
8inoke-i)roduciug  methods,  is  about  seven  tenths  of  one  |>er  cent., 
so  that  the  question  uf  economy,  I  think,  is  hardly  worth  consider- 
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iiig,  compared  with  the  nuisance  of  the  smote  in  a  city ;  but  I  was 
going  to  state  that  I  witnessed  an  experiment  some  eleven  or 
twelve  years  ago,  made  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Hoyt,  of  the  firm  of  J.  B. 
Hoyt  &  Son,  belting  manufacturers,  who  has  now  i:etired  from 
business.  He  built  a  furnace  for  the  express  purpose  of  trying  to 
avoid  smoke  from  bituminous  coal,  and  he  used  coal  containing  the 
greatest  quantity  of  volatile  constituents  which  he  could  obtain. 
His  aim  at  that  time  was  also  to  effect  a  considerable  economy.  In 
this,  of  course,  he  did  not  succeed.  He  did,  however,  succeed  in 
burning  the  bituminous  coal  without  a  particle  of  smoke.  A  young 
engineer  named  Skeel  made  some  very  exhaustive  experirnents 
with  that  furnace.  It  constituted  an  elaboration  of  the  dead  plate, 
which,  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Durfee,  is  about  the  best  device  for 
producing  that  result.  The  furnace  was  built  in  this  way:  the  air 
was  admitted  under  the  grate,  but  the  coal  was  put  in  at  about  five 
or  six  different  points  on  each  side.  These  holes  were  arched  and 
kept  stopped  up  with  the  coal,  which  was  gradually  pushed  in  from 
time  to  time.  Then  there  was  heated  air  let  into  the  back  of  the 
grate,  so  that  practically  the  coal  was  distilled  at  these  arched  open- 
ings. Occasionally  they  would  push  the  coked  ^obI  when  the  vola- 
tile constituents  had  been  taken  out  of  it  on  to  the  grate  bars.  The 
arch  of  the  furnace  was  low  and  the  temperature  of  the  arch  was 
carried  to  a  very  high  point,  but  in  the  combustion  chamber  at  the 
back  of  the  grate  the  flame  was  perfect  and  there  never  was  a  par- 
ticle of  smoke  came  out  of  the  chimney. 

M?\  F.  II.  Underwood, — I  had  charge  of  Mr.  Hoyt's  establishment 
at  the  lime  a  portion  of  these  experiments  were  made.  We  used 
Cumberland  coal,  and  we  succeeded  in  doing  away  with  all  of  the 
smoke.  The  furnace  was  constructed  as  has  been  described  by  the 
gentleman. 

Prof.  C.  L  King. — I  discovered  a  boiler  some  time  ago  which  was 
set  with  grate  bars  and  fire-doors  at  both  ends,  the  grate  bars  at  the 
back  end  of  the  boiler  being  slightly  above  those  in  front.  The 
gentleman  who  was  using  it  told  me  he  always  started  his  fire  at 
what  we  call  the  back  end  of  the  boiler,  and  then  started  it  after- 
ward at  the  front.  He  claimed  excellent  results.  I  did  not  see.it 
in  operation,  as  the  establishment  was  using  water  power  at  that 
time.  I  thought  that  some  of  the  other  members  of  the  Society 
might  give  us  a  little  information  with  regard  to  this  style  of  set- 
ting of  boilers,  and  what  the  results  may  be.  This  gentleman,  as  I 
said,  claiined  most  excellent  results  in  economy  and  a  decided  ab- 
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seiice  of  siiiokc  from  his  cliimney.  I  <lo  not  suppose  this  to  l>o  new, 
as  I  have  received  information  that  it  has  been  in  use  to  a  slight 
extent  in  England. 

2fi\  Ilarduiff, — I  had  occasion  to  doctor  up  a  battery  of  boilers 
in  my  charge.  I  found  that  the  distance  between  grate  bar  and 
shell  was  fourteen  inches.  It  was  down  on  the  river,  down  where 
they  were  cursed  by  the  old  steamboat  practice.  They  reset  the 
boilers  with  their  false  front,  and  gave  them  twenty-six  inches  be- 
tween shell  and  fire,  N(»  patterns  were  changed  in  the  fire  walls. 
We  found  a  gain  in  economy-  between  twenty  and  twenty-two  per 
per  cent.  We  wen^  doing  very  badly  before.  It  shows  what  an 
odd  ten  inches  will  do  between  the  shell  and  the  fire. 

Mr,  II.  P.  Minot — I  think  Mr.  Babcock  has  taken  the  right 
ground.  We  want  firemen  who  know  their  business.  No  doubt, 
in  many  cases  where  parties  are  building  a  chimney  or  stack,  they 
do  not  build  it  high  enough  and  large  enough  to  get  draft  enough. 
I  think  if  we  investigate  the  matter  at  the  West  Side  Water  Works 
here,  we  will  find  that  the  engineer  is  pretty  well  up  in  the  way 
to  fire  his  boiler,  and  keeps  his  firemen  whei*e  they  should  be.  I 
think  we  ought  to  liave  firemen  go  through  a  school  of  instrnctiou 
somewhere,  and  understand  how  to  handle  their  fires  properly. 

Mr.  John  Walker. — Would  some  of  our  membei's  posted  on 
boilers  tell  us,  why  a  gas  producer  placed  immediately  in  front  of 
a  boiler  would  not  be  an  economical  arrangement  for  getting  up 
steam  and  abating  the  smoke  nuistmce  ? 

The  Chairman. — I  think  Mr.  Walker  has  touched  tlie  key-note 
of  this  thing,  and  as  there  is  no  punishment  at  the  present  day  for 
pro})hcsying,  I  will  venture  to  make  a  prediction.  It  seems  to  me 
we  have  the  clue  given  us  in  two  recent  usages,  one,  to  which  we 
were  directed  first  by  that  great  English  engineer,  Siemens,  and  the 
other  by  nature ;  and  I  may  add  also  that  the  New  York  Steam 
Heating  Company  is  helping  on  my  argument,  which  is,  that  steam 
under  certain  circumstances  can  be  carried  in  mains,  just  as  gas  and 
water  are,  economically.  We  see  in  Pittsburgh  that  gas  can  be 
distributed  in  the  same  way  for  industrial  purposes.  Siemens  told 
ns  how  to  take  coal  and  make  gas  of  it  and  get  rid  of  smoke.  Why 
not  convert  our  fuel  into  gas  at  convenient  points  outside  of  large 
cities,  and  distribute  it  by  mains,  just  as  we  do  our  illuminating 
gas,  and  a].>p]y  it  under  furnaces  of  proper  constniction  where  the 
gas  would  be  entirely  consumed  and  no  smoke  result  from  it!  Per- 
liaj)s  the  next  time  this  Societ}-  holds  its  meeting  in  Chicago  yon 
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will  find  that  process  in  operation  here  and  tlie  smoke  nuisance 
gone. 

Mr,  Bahcock. — The  matter  has  been  experimented  on  extensive- 
ly. We  have  ourselves  made  a  great  many  experiments  in  that 
line,  without  any  great  satisfaction,  owing  to  the  difficulties  of 
making  a  producer  in  connection  with  the  boiler.  If,  however,  the 
gas  be  made  in  a  separate  producer  and  cooled  so  as  to  be  carried 
in  pipes  to  the  point  of  combustion,  a  large  share  of  the  value  of 
the  coal  w^ould  be  lost  before  it  reached  the  boilers.  Water  gas  is 
the  great  cure-all  or  do-all  in  these  days,  but  water  gas  cooled  con- 
tains just  about  one-half  of  the  heat  units  of  the  coal  from  which  it 
w^as  made.  Therefore,  if  we  use  the  gas  after  it  has  been  carried 
in  a  cold-blooded  manner  through  the  streets  we  shall  have  to  con- 
tent ourselves  with  having  expended  one-half  of  the  value  of  the 
coal  in  making  the  gas,  leaving  the  other  half  only  for  use  under 
our  boilers.  An  experiment  of  that  kind  was  tried  here  in  the  city 
of  Chicago  at  a  large  brewery,  and  it  was  found  that  the  economy 
was  so  bad  that  they  had  to  retui*n  to  tiring  beneath  the  boilers  in 
the  ordinary  way.  Gas-fired  boilers  are  very  successful  in  Pitts- 
burgh and  other  places  where  they  have  natural  gas,  and  also  in 
connection  with  blast  furnaces  where  they  have  gas  to  throw  away 
or  use  as  they  i)refer.  But  there  is  no  hope  whatever,  for  mechan- 
ical purposes  like  steam  making,  in  using  gas  made  at  gas  works 
and  carried  through  pipes,  for  the  reason  that  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  heat  units  have  to  be  used  up  in  the  production  of  the  gas. 

Mi\  Dxivfee, — I  did  not  suppose  that  the  question  would  permit 
of  the  consideration  of  the  use  of  gas.  I  thought  that  it  would  be 
confined  entirely  to  the  prevention  of  smoke  arising  from  the  use 
of  coal  burned  directly  under  the  boiler  on  grates.  Had  I  sup- 
posed the  discussion  w^ould  take  the  range  it  has,  I  would  have 
stated  when  up  i)etbre  that  in  the  years  1868,  1869,  and  1870,  I 
used  gas  made  in  the  Siemens  producers,  under  flue  boilers.  In 
the  works  under  my  charge  at  that  time,  there  was  a  battery  of 
eight  producers,  which  made  the  gas  for  the  whole  works,  and  a 
sufiieient  quantity  of  that  gas  was  taken  for  consumption  under  the 
boilers.  There  was  no  difliculty  at  all  in  making  the  necessary 
amount  of  steam  without  any  appearance  of  smoke  from  the  top  of 
the  stack.  About  the  economy,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  state, 
because  the  consumption  was  from  the  general  amount  of  gas  pro- 
duced. W^e  did  make  a  saving  in  this  way :  we  had  no  firemen 
especially  employed  to  take  charge  of  the  boilers:  the  watchman 
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lit  the  works  lighted  the  lire  in  the  moriiiiiii:,  and  when  the  engi- 
neer came  the  steam  was  ready,  and  he  looked  utter  the  gas  during 
the  rest  of  the  day,  and  on  leaving  at  night  he  shut  the  gas  valves ; 
and  of  coui-jiie  there  were  no  ashes  to  pull  out  or  clinkers  to  remove, 
or  irrates  to  clean,  or  anv  work  of  that  kind. 

J//'.  Walker. — ify  suggestion  was  to  have  the  gas  producer  ini- 
metiiately  in  front  of  the  boiler  and  to  take  the  place  of  the  present 
furnace,  flames  and  gases  only  passing  under  the  boiler.  It  occurs 
to  me  that  this  ]>lan  would  be  compact  and  economical  (as  gaspix)- 
ducers  certainly  are  economical),  and  there  would  be  less  loss  by 
radiation  than  if  the  gas  ]>roducers  were  some  distance  away. 

Mr,  Geo.  H,  Barru»* — The  discussion  on  this  subject  at  the  meet- 
ing gave  me  a  strong  impression  that  there  were  no  smoke  prevent- 
ing furnaces  in  use  iu  Chicago.  I  was  afterward  much  surprised 
during  mv  visit  to  some  of  the  factories  in  the  citv  to  find  that  this 
impression  was  unwarranted.  1  do  not  know  how  extensively  such 
furnaces  are  in  use  there,  but  I  can  positively  affirm  that  there  is 
at  least  one  furnace  in  the  citv  that  burns  Illinois  nut  coal  with 
absolutelv  no  smoke.  This  furnace  is  at  the  Norton  Mills.  A  de- 
scription  of  what  I  observed  and  learne<l  there  may  be  of  interest. 

There  are  two  horizontal  return  tubular  boilers,  with  shells  65 
inches  diameter,  16  feet  in  length  between  heads,  each  containing 
56  4"  tubes.  The  grate  surface  in  each  furnace  has  an  area  of  34 
square  feet.  The  furnaces  are  fitted  with  automatic  coal  feeders. 
The  coal  is  shoveled  into  chambers  built  in  the  walls  of  the  setting, 
and  extending  the  length  of  the  furnace.  The  chambers  are  Bonie- 
wiiat  higher  than  the  grates,  and  they  have  inclined  bases*  andeacli 
has  a  side  o]>ening  at  the  bottom  leading  to  the  furnace.  The 
grate  is  inclined  downward  from  these  openings  on  each  side  to 
the  center  of  the  furnace,  and  the  automatic  device  takes  the  coal 
from  the  openings  and  gradually  crowds  it  over  upon  the  inclined 
grates. 

Each  furnace  is  roofed  over  with  a  fire-brick  arch,  above  wliich 
is  a  passage  through  which  air  is  admitted  above  the  fuel.  This  air 
enters  the  furnace  at  each  side  in  a  long  sti*eam  just  above  the 
entering  coal,  and  the  amount  which  is  admitted  may  be  regulated 
by  a  damper  in  front.  The  rate  of  feeding  of  the  coal  can  be 
varied  by  appropriate  mechanism. 

The  principle  of  the  furnace  is  a  gradual  and  uniform  supply  of 
coal,  the  gradual  coking  of  the  coal  as  it  enters,  and  the  proper  8np- 

*  C*ontributed  Bince  the  meeting. 
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pi}  of  air  above  it  for  the  combaation  of  tlie  gisea.  No  coal  i» 
thrown  directly  on  the  fire  by  hand.  The  appearance  of  the  fur- 
nace space  immediately  on  opening  the  fire  door  is  similar  to  that 
of  a  Siemens  fnmace,  though  not  so  hot.  The  outside  of  the  boiler 
shell  is  free  from  deposit  and  the  flame  space  at  the  rear  end  is  as 
transparent  as  it  would  be  with  anthracite  coal  in  the  furnace. 

To  show  the  effect  of  firing  coal  directly  on  the  grate  by  band, 
observation  was  made  of  the  discharge  from  the  top  of  the  (diimnej 
when  working  in  the  normal  manner.  There  was  no  smoke  under 
these  conditions  of  ordinary  use.  In  thirty  seconds',  time,  after 
three  shovelfuls  of  coal  had  been  fired  directly  upon  each  grate, 
smoke  appeared  at  the  chimney  and  gradually  increased  in  quaD* 
tity  and  density,  till  it  filled  the  chimney  outlet  with  a  dead  of 
the  blackest  color.  This  cloud  rolled  away  from  the  chimney  seveo^ 
al  hundred  feet  before  it  dispersed.  In  the  course  of  two  minutes' 
time  the  quantity  and  density  began  to  diminishi  and  the  smdke 
gradually  passed  away  until  it  had  absolutely  disappeared  as  before. 

The  boilers  supply  steam  to  a  Harris-Oorliss  condensing  engine, 
having  one  cylinder  4Qi  in.  diameter,  86f  in.  stroke,  making  67 
revolutions  per  minute.  It  drives  tlie  machinery  of  a  flour  mill  en 
the  roller  process,  which  piakes  1,445  barrels  in  24  hours. 

The  engine-man  reported  that  on  a  run  of  20  hours  with  the  en- 
gine developing  893  I.H.P.,  31,800  lbs.  of  Streator  nut  coal  was 
burned  (containing  3,226  lbs.  of  ash)  and  217,812  lbs.  of  water  fed 
at  So"^  was  evaporated.  At  this  rate,  the  boilers  evaporated  0.26 
lbs.  of  water  from  and  at  212°  per  lb.  of  combustible,  and  the  en- 
gine used  19.1  lbs.  of  feed  water  and  2.70  lbs.  of  coal  per  I.H.P. 
per  hour. 
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No.  222-21. : 

^'  How  do  you  make  successful  foundations  for  structures  upon 

yielding  earth  ? " 

DISCUSSION. 

27ie  Chairman. — We  moved  this  question  forward  on  the  docket, 
in  order  that  it  might  come  up  to-night,  for  the  reason  that  we 
have  present  with  us  a  gentleman  of  Chicago,  Mr.  Jenney,  one  of 
the  leading  architects  here,  who  has  had  special  experience  in  this 
matter,  and  who,  I  hope,  will  respond  to  an  invitation  to  give  us 
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some  light  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Jenncy  has  erected  many  buildings 
in  this  city,  notably  the  new  Union  League  Glnb  Building,  and  the 
Home  Insurance  Building,  in  speaking  of  which  he  surprised  ine 
yesterday  by  telling  me  that  in  the  starting  of  the  works  an  allow- 
ance of  two  and  a  half  inches  was  made  for  the  settlement  of  the 
building  during  its  completion.  In  other  words,  the  whole  build- 
ing goes  down  two  and  a  half  inches  while  it  is  being  erected.  I 
hope  Mr.  Jenney  will  favor  us  with  some  information  on  this 
point. 

Mr.  TV.  L.  B,  Jenney. — Formerly  Chicago  was  very  low  and  flat. 
We  do  not  claim  to  have  any  very  high  hills  here  yet;  but  there  has 
licen  a  great  deal  of  tilling,  notably  after  the  fire,  when  material  was 
abundant.     Now,  underlying  our  streets  about  11  to  12  feet  below 
the  sidewalk  in  this  business  district  where  we  are  now,  and  upon 
which  all  these  very  heavy  buildings  are  erected,  is  a  l>ed  of  clay 
many  feet  deep.     That  clay  is  very  soft  and  wet,  about  the  con- 
sistence of  soap  grease  on  a 
mild  day.     The  upper  two 
or  three   feet  is   partially 
dried,  and  by  courtesy  is 
termed  hard-pan,  and  the 
top  of  this  so-called  hard- 
pan  is  the  best  stratum  on 
which   we   have   to   bnild 
here.  (Fig.  267.)     That  is 
not  verv  hard.     We   dare 
not  load  it  with  more  than 
2  tons  to  the  square  foot. 
Now,  any  building  upon  these  foundations  must  naturally  settle, 
and,  as  Mr.  Towne  has  stated,  \ve  calculate  that  a  heavj'  building 
will  go  down  say  two  and  a  half  inches,  and  therefore  the  grade 
at  the  outset  is  placed  that  much  above  the  definitive  grade.    Now, 
as  this  building  must  settle,  the  great  point  is  that  it  should  be 
made  to  settle  uniformly.    Therefore  we  must  calculate  our  weights 
and  their  disposition  so  that  they  should  be  distributed  uniformly 
over  the  foundation.     The  method  we  employ  here  with  most  suc- 
cess is  what  is  known  as  independent  piere — that  is,  that  each  pier 
that  goes  through  the  basement,  or  each  wall,  or  each  column,  must 
have  its  own  independent  foundation ;  and  where  these  founda- 
tions, as  most  of  them  do,  come  close  together,  the  concrete  base 
is  separated  by  vertical  2  inch  planks,  that  is,  so  that  each  one  shall 
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settle  separately  from  the  other.  If  we  should  put  two  together, 
as  one  side  of  the  construction  may  go  down  more  rapidly  than  the 
other,  they  might  be  torn  apart  on  lines  not  desirable.  Now,  there 
are  several  diflBculties;  one  is  to  know  exactl}'  what  the  weights 
are.  We  know  what  the  permanent  weight  of  a  building  is.  We 
calculate  the  building  for  the  foundations  entirely  independent  of 
the  general  construction.  The  foundations  are  calculated  first  for 
the  empty  building,  and  then  we  add  what  we  deem,  to  the  best 
of  our  judgment,  is  goifjg  to  be  the  permanent  weight.  In  an 
office  building  we  put  it  very  light,  say  12  pounds  per  square  foot 
for  all  we  call  the  live  load,  that  is,  the  furniture  and  people  in  the 
building ;  for  if  we  overload  or  underload  it  is  equally  bad.  If  we 
should  calculate  a  room  filled  like  this  to-night  for  every  floor,  why 
that  weight  would  be  there  very  seldom,  indeed,  and  the  columns 
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in  the  center  of  the  building  would  stay  up  while  the  walls  would 
go  down,  and  the  floors  would  soon  be  very  un8ightl3\  Another 
point:  it  is  very  difficult  to  niake  our  buildings,  while  in  the  pro- 
cess of  erection,  receive  a  weight  which  is  uniform  overall  the  foun- 
dations at  the  same  time.  The  building  should  be  designed  so  as 
to  do  that  as  far  as  possible.  Wherever  any  settling  is  likely  to 
take  place,  the  walls  must  not  be  united,  they  must  be  separated; 
and  if  tliey  have  to  be  tied  together,  or  anchored  together,  the  an- 
chors must  be  made  to  run  into  slots  so  that  they  may  go  down 
independent  of  each  other  and  without  injuring  one  or  the  other. 
This  necessitates  also  a  great  deal  of  anchoring.  A  building  of 
eight  or  ten  stories  high  will  settle  two  and  a  half  inches  in  the 
first  year,  and  it  must  be  made  to  do  that  settling  so  as  not  to  in- 
jure itself;  and  as  it  is  impossible  to  carry  your  construction  along 
so  that  every  part  shall  be  uniformly  disposed  in  regard  to  its 
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weight,  tlie  anelioring  must  be  very  complete.  We  build  in  here 
quite  generally,  wherever  there  is  the  slightest  indication  of  a  weak 
point,  over  the  archways,  at  all  the  corners,  etc.,  very  long  strips  of 
hoop  iron,  three  inches  wide  and  tlirec-sixteenths  of  an  inch  thick, 
turned  up  strongly  at  the  ends,  and  the  brick  or  stone  pounded  in 
with  close  joints  at  the  end,  so  that  all  this  hoop  iron  shall  hold 
that  building  together.  (Fig.  208.)  Xow,  the  Home  Building  was 
a  decidedly  heavy  building.  It  was  lire-proof  in  every  particular 
except  the  top  floors  and  the  doors  and  a  few  little  trimmings,  and 
it  was  made  decidedly  heavy,  calculated  to  be  very  substantial. 
The  piers  are  square  iron  columns.  Every  one  of  those  columns 
carried  the  end  of  a  girder,  so  that  we  knew  exactly  where  tlie 
weights  were  going.  The  illustration  shows  a  section  of  the  iron 
column  in  the  piers ;  the  brick  was  then  built  around  it.  The 
])re3sed  brick  on  the  outside  is  only  four  inches  thick,  just  sufficient 
to  protect  the  columns  from  fire.  On  the  inside,  brackets  or  cor- 
bels curried  the  ends  of  the  girders.  Then  between  these  columns, 
over  to  the  next  pier,  resting  on  the  brackets  on  the  square  columns, 
and  above  the  windows,  were  iron  lintels,  these  all  bolted  together, 
so  that  you  have  a  complete  system  all  over  the  building  on  each 
floor,  by  which  it  is  thoroughly  tied  in  all  directions.  Wherever 
an  I-beam  crosses  a  girder,  or  an  I-beam  comes  in  contact  with 
an  I-beam,  they  are  bolted  together,  so  that  we  make  each  floor 
a  complete  net-work,  and  if  one  part  goes  down  more  than  another, 
it  is  held  by  the  balance  of  the  whole  building.  In  ordinary  sys- 
tems it  is  necessary  that  we  should  And  our  center  of  gravity  and 
make  that  the  center  of  our  footing.  With  the  front  piers,  for  ex- 
ample, there  is  not  room  enough  to  make  them  square,  therefore 
we  put  in  our  plank  to  limit  the  concrete  footings.  They  are 
much  longer  out  toward  the  sidewalk  than  they  are  to  the  right 
and  left.  Where  walls  and  colunms  come  near  together  and  there 
are  vaults,  etc.,  so  that  they  cannot  be  separated  in  their  footings, 
then  arrangements  must  be  made  to  group  them,  and  arrange  tliose 
groups  so  as  to  get  our  weights  distributed  as  uniformly  as  possible, 
for  if  we  get  a  weight  greater  per  square  foot  in  one  place  than 
another,  in  this  soil,  we  have  trouble.  In  the  Home  Building  is 
flrst  a  bed  of  concrete,  say  3  feet  thick,  separated  wherever  it  comes 
in  contact  with  another  bed  by  vertical  2-inch  plank,  so  that  they 
may  slide  independently  of  each  other.  Upon  that  we  put  dimen* 
sion  stone.  (Fig.  269.)  This  city  is  very  well  provided  with  dimen- 
sion stone.     We  put  in  a  dimension  stone  directly  on  the  concrete 
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with  no  dressing.  The  surface  as  it  conies  from  the  quarry  is  sub- 
stantially even,  but  still  not  even  enough  to  put  another  dimension 
stone  on  top  of  it.  The  bed  would  require  to  be  dressed.  As  that 
is  an  expense,  we  ''  step 
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in "  here  with  large 
rubble.  The  rubble  can 
be  placed  directly  upon 
the  dimension  stone 
without  dressing.  On 
top  of  this  course  of 
rubble  stone  we  now 
put  another  dimension 
stone,  because  we  can 
set  that  with  a  coating 
of  c  e  m  e  n  t  between. 
Here  we  can  make  an 
offset  of  about  say  four  inches  in  the  dimension  on  the  rubble; 
so  we  get  first  concrete,  then  dimension,  then  rubble,  then  dimen- 
sion, making  an  offset  of  rubble  on  dimension  of  12  or  13  Inches, 
and  of  dimension  on  rubble  of  about  4  inches.  Where  the  col- 
umns come  we  give  a  ver}'  large  and  very  heavy  bed  plate  of  iron. 
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In  answer  to  Questions. — This  hard-pan  that  we  build  upon  is 
our  best  surface,  and  we  do  not  like  to  wound  that  at  all.  It  lies 
under  this  building  about  11  or  12  feet  below  the  grade  of  the  side- 
walk. That  is  just  about  where  we  would  want  to  go  unless  we 
have  very  broad  footings.  If  we  should  remove  that  in  any  way 
we  would  diminish  the  quality  of  our  foundation,  and  then  we 
hardly  know  what  weight  we  dare  to  put  upon  it.  Another  point, 
and  that  is  there  are  some  light  walls — we  cannot  help  ourselves — 
places  w^here  we  carried  them  down  without  any  footings  at  all, 
and  yet  these  would  have  too  much  footing  for  the  very  little  weight 
upon  them.  Whenever  this  occurs  we  have  to  cut  them  off  from 
the  other  portions  of  the  structure.  They  will  not  go  down,  where 
the  other  po'tions  of  the  building  will.  Last  November,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Architects,  I  was  there  invited  to  de- 
scribe with  drawings  this  new  Home  Building.  The  description 
was  published  in  the  Sanitary  Engineer^  December  10,  from  which 
the  illustrations  are  taken,  in  which  any  one  who  cares  to  may  find 
a  more  detailed  description. 

Mr,  G.  E,  Pahna\ — I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Jenney  what  expe- 
51 
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rieiiec  he  has  had  in  regard  to  placing  iron  on  this  bed  of  conci'ete 
above  the  hard-pan. 

Mr.  Jenney. — Personally  I  have  not  nsed  that  much,  because 
wlicn  I  could  use  dimension  stone  and  rubble,  I  would  prefer  them. 
Tliere  are  times  when  we  have  to  use  the  basement  for  such  pur- 
poses that  this  dimension  stone  and  rubble  put  in  as  usual  would  in- 
commode us,  and  we  use  railroad  iron,  which  allows  an  increase  of 
tlie  width  of  the  offsets.  This  can  be  seen  within  what  is  called 
the  Rookery  Building  in  this  block.  I  would  say  in  regard  to  the 
success  of  these  independent  pier  foundations,  that  in  the  Home 
Buihling  the  calculations  wore  made  over  and  over  again  by  some 
three  different  assistants,  and  careful  leveling  shows  that  the  build- 
ing had  gone  down  at  the  time  of  completion  two  and  a  quarter 
inches  out  of  the  two  and  a  half  allowed,  and  with  inequalities  of  less 
than  three-quarters  of  an  inch  which  were  so  generally  distributed 
about  the  building  that  they  could  only  be  detected  by  an  engineer's 
level. 

Mi\  Oberlin  Smith. — I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Jennoy  about  how 
thick  til  is  layer  of  clay  is,  and  how  far  it  is  down  to  bed  rock,  if 
there  is  any  ? 

Mr.  Jenney. — In  some  instances  I  have  known  them  to  sound  it 
sixty  feet  and  then  they  stopped,  because  they  thought  it  was  no 
use  to  go  farther.  The  artesian  wells  show  the  sections,  but  I  have 
not  them  in  mind.  It  is  of  great  depth  ;  practically  it  is  unlimited, 
because  there  is-no  possibility  in  our  buildings  of  using  anything 
below  the  clay.  There  are  occasionally  boulders  of  stone  in  it,  occa- 
sionally little  pockets  of  sand.  Under  our  Post  Office  there  was 
an  old  slough  and  there  were  pit  holes.  When  we  find  those  we 
must  iro  to  the  bottom  of  them.  In  one  instance  I  was  obli£:ed  to 
go  down  with  the  concrete  at  one  angle  twenty  feet  below  the 
other  portions  of  the  building. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Durfee. — The  importance  of  the  consideration  which 
has  been  presented  to  us  by  Mr.  Jenney  so  plainly,  I  have  seen  very 
well  illustrated  in  a  very  expensive  building  which  is  now  being 
erected  in  an  Eastern  city.  In  the  design  of  this  building  tliere 
was  contemplated  and  it  is  now  in  process  of  erection,  a  very  lofty 
and  heavy  tower.  That  tower,  on  the  right  and  left  flank  of  it,  as 
you  face  the  tower  from  the  interior  quadrangle  of  the  building,  is 
united  to  the  main  walls  of  the  structure.  The  tower  is  now  one- 
half  of  its  intended  height,  and  has  already  settled  so  much  that 
the  blocks  of  stone  in  the  adjacent  wall  of  the  building  proper  are 
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almost  the  whole  of  them  cracked  in  numerous  places.  The  win- 
dow caps  and  sills  are  very  much  dislocated,  and  some  of  the  lighter 
portions  of  the  building  show  evidence  of  being  forced  up  by  the 
upward  movement  of  the  clay  soil  on  which  the  tower  rests.  The 
tower  has  forced  substance  from  under  it  which  is  actually  lifting 
parts  of  the  adjacent  structure. 

Mr.  J.  W,  Cole, — I  would  like  to  ask  Mr,  Jenney  if  he  has  in 
mind  any  unsatisfactory  experience  in  using  piles  ? 

Mr.  Jenney. — This  soft  clay  of  great  depth  is  not  well  adapted  to 
piling.  Besides  piling  is  necessarily  more  expensive,  and  we  have 
found  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  a  lire-proof  building  of  ten  or 
eleven  stories  high. 

Mi\  Pahner. — I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Jenney  if  it  is  not  a  fact 
that  the  county  part  of  the  county  building  of  Chicago  was  put 
upon  piles,  and  the  city  part  upon  such  a  foundation  as  this,  and  if 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  county  part  has  settled  so  much  that  it  has 
nearly  ruined  the  building  ? 

Mr.  Jenney. — I  cannot  speak  from  any  actual  information,  except 
hearsay.  It  is  universall}^  reported  that  one-half  of  that  building  is 
on  piles,  and  the  other  half  not,  and  that  there  has  been  some  very 
bad  settling.  If  we  load  this  soil  with  more  than  two  tons  a  square 
foot,  or  if  we  get  it  uneven,  we  are  certain  to  have  trouble. 

Mr.  Duvfee. — There  is  a  very  simple  and  cheap  method  of  get- 
ting foundations  which  is  applicable  under  many  conditions  of  soil, 
particularly  if  it  is  a  clay  soil  resting  upon  a  solid  bed  of  gravel, 
but  with  clay  so  deep  that  it  w^ould  be  too  expensive  to  remove  the 
whole  mass  down  to  the  gravel.  By  boring  vertical  holes  with  a 
common  post  augur  through  the  clay  at  about  as  frequent  intervals 
as  you  would  naturally  drive  piles,  and  filling  those  holes  with  dry 
sand,  poured  in  and  compacted  by  a  pointed  stick,  you  get  a  very 
satisfactory  substitute  for  piles,  and  I  have  used  that  construction 
in  two  or  three  instances  under  the  conditions  which  I  have  named 
with  entire  satisfaction. 

The  Cliairman. — We  are  all  very  greatly  indebted  to  Mr. 
Jenney  for  the  very  interesting  account  which  he  has  given  us  of 
this  mode  of  construction,  which  I  am  sure  must  be  new  to  many 
of  us,  and  his  remarks  show  how  modern  mechanical  operations 
overlap  in  the  different  so-called  groups.  Mr.  Jenney  might  just 
as  well  claim  memberirhip  in  our  Society  of  Engineers  as  in  the 
Institute  of  Architects.  His  work  is  as  much  of  an  engineering  as  an 
architectural  character,  as  is  shown  by  what  he  has  told  us  to-night. 
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No.  222—22. 

"  Would  the  1180  of  an  annular  jet  in  an  ejector  induce  a 
greater  current  of  the  fluid  to  be  moved  than  if  a  solid  jet  was 
used  of  the  same  area  ? " 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  John  Walker. — I  am  of  tlie  opinion  that  the  annular  opening 
would  have  more  friction  than  a  plain,  round  opening  of  same  area, 
and  hence  the  latter  would  have  the  least  resistance. 

Mr.  Jesse  M.  Smith. — I  think  that  since  the  circumference  of  the 
outer  circle  is  greater  for  the  annular  jet  than  for  the  solid  jet,  and 
since  the  air  which  is  forced  out  is  a  question  of  entrainment 
by  the  steam  of  the  air,  that  the  larger  the  surface  of  the  steam 
jet  the  larger  would  be  the  quantity  of  air  delivered.  The  annular 
jet  would  be  therei)y  the  more  eflEective.  If  it  were  a  case  of  an  in- 
jector for  raising  water  for  a  very  large  jet  I  should  think  that  the 
condensation  of  the  steam  by  the  water  would  be  more  eflEective  in 
the  case  of  an  annular  jet,  because  the  stream  of  steim  is  thinner 
and  the  water  would  come  in  contact  with  it  more  readily  and  con- 
dense it  more  rapidly.  For  small  sized  jets  I  do  not  suppose  there 
would  be  mucli  difference.  But  for  an  air  pump  or  an  air  ex- 
hauster, I  should  think  that  the  annular  jet  was  preferable. 

Mr,  W.  F.  Durfee. — In  1869  I  constructed  a  filter  pump  with 
an  annular  jet,  and  tlie  reasons  that  influenced  my  decision  in  the 
matter  of  its  design  were  precisely  those  stated  by  the  last  speaker. 
The  filter  pump  was  intended  to  work  four  filters,  and  it  per- 
formed that  office  perfectly  well.  The  thickness  of  the  jet  of  water 
was  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  ;  its  internal  diameter  one-half  of 
an  inch.  I  am  not  able  to  say  whether  a  solid  jet  would  Iiave 
worked  any  better  or  any  worse,  but  my  impression  is  very  strong 
that  an  aiuuilar  jet  for  such  a  purpose  is  the  better  form. 

Mr.  Walker. — I  would  like  to  call  Mr.  Smith's  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  is  an  ejector,  not  an  injector. 

Mr,  Smith, — I  recognize  the  fact  that  it  is  an  ejector,  and  I  think 
that  the  surface  of  the  jet,  whether  it  be  of  steam  or  of  air,  would 
l)e  better  if  annular.  If  it  wore  a  jet  of  air  forced  by  pressure 
through  an  annular  nozzle  and  it  was  designed  to  entrain  more 
air  and  make  a  blower  so  as  to  deliver  air  in  a  larger  quantity  and 
at  a  lower  pressure — even  then  I  think  that  an  annular  jet  would 
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be  better  on  account  of  having  a  much  larger  surface  for  entrain- 
ment  of  the  surrounding  air. 

Mr.  Durfee. — As  an  adjunct  to  the  filter  pump  described,  T  pro- 
vided II  reservoir  into  which  the  air  was  discharged  and  from  which 
it  would  be  delivered  into  a  blow  pipe,  so  that  the  same  appara- 
tus could  be  made  use  of  as  a  blow  pipe  without  any  inconven- 
ience. Any  one  who  is  interested  in  seeing  that  apparatus  will 
find  an  illustrated  description  of  it  in  the  thirteenth  volume  of  the 
papers  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  to  which 
1  contributed  it. 

Mr.  G.  II.  Bdbcock. — With  air  I  have  no  doubt  that  an  annular 
jet  would  be  more  effective,  as  the  action  is  simply  one  of  friction 
between  the  two  fluids,  the  energy  of  the  escaping  steam  being  im- 
parted to  the  air  by  contact  and  friction.  This  is  illustrated  by  the 
blowers  which  are  put  into  the  smoke  stacks  of  steamboats.  It  is 
found  that  the  most  effective  blowers,  using  live  steam,  are  made 
of  a  ring  in  which  are  a  large  number  of  small  holes,  so  that  there 
is  a  large  number  of  jets,  forming  practically  an  annular  ring 
of  steam.  But  I  imagine  that  the  conditions  would  be  very  dif- 
ferent if  water  or  any  other  fluid  capable  of  condensing  the  steam 
was  to  be  moved.  In  that  case  there  is  a  direct  transference  of  the 
momentum  of  the  steam  to  the  water  upon  the  condensation  of  the 
steam,  its  energy  being  imparted  directly  to  the  water.  I  think  it 
would  make  no  difference  in  that  case  whether  the  jet  was  annular 
or  sub  divided  in  any  way.  The  question  is  how  much  steam  at  a 
given  velocity  is  condensed  in  a  given  quantity  of  water. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Ilaickina. — It  seems  to  me  that  the  annular  jet  is  going 
to  be  more  efficient  because  of  its  greater  surface.  If  we  have  the 
air  entering  u]^  from  the  center  as  well  as  on  the  outside,  we  have  a 
great  increase  of  contact,  after  the  manner  of  the  Argand  burner. 
The  Argand  burner  furnishes  oxygen  for  the  flame  more  completely 
than  a  solid  burner,  and  I  should  say  it  would  act  in  the  same  way 
for  a  jet.  I  know  that  on  some  of  the  United  States  steamers  during 
the  war  they  had  that  same  kind  of  jet  to  which  Mr.  Babcock  refers, 
and  in  that  case  the  air  passed  up  inside  of  the  ring  as  well  as  out- 
side. But  if  it  was  closed  in  tlie  center,  I  should  say  it  would  not 
make  so  much  difference. 

Mr.  Smith, — I  would  say  that  Giffard  who  first  called  attention 
to  this  form  of  injector  states  that  an  annular  jet  and  a  solid  jet  of 
the  same  area  are  the  equivalents  one  of  the  other,  and  that  the 
liquid  jet  may  be  either  the  central  jet  and  the  steam  the  annular  jet 
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or  vice  v€7*sa.  That,  of  course,  applies  to  steam  raising  water  where 
the  steam  is  entirely  condensed  by  the  water.  But  where  air  or 
steam  is  used  to  entrain  air  or  steam  or  any  other  gas  or  vapor,  the 
question  is  quite  different.  It  is  simply  there  a  question  of  entrain- 
ment  and  not  of  condensation  at  all ;  so  that  I  think  that  the  an- 
nular jet  would  be  more  efficient  for  entraining  one  gas  or  vapor 
by  another  gas  or  vapor,  while  the  forcing  of  a  liquid  by  steam 
might  not  have  so  great  a  difference. 

Mr.  Bahcock. — I  do  not  know  that  it  is  proper  to  bmnch  off  at 
all  upon  the  question,  but  there  is  a  point  in  regard  to  the  action 
of  such  jets,  particularly  for  chimneys,  which  is  of  interest. 

The  Chairman. — I  think  that  would  be  entirely  pertinent ;  I 
think  it  is  the  object  of  these  discussions  to  bring  out  minor 
points  of  practice  or  experience  that  the  society  would  not  other- 
wise obtain. 

Mr,  Bahcock. — Let  us  suppose  a  smoke-stack  of  ordinary  pro- 
portions. If  a  steam  jet  be  put  into  that  stack  near  the  base  it  will 
have  a  certain  effect  in  producing  a  draft.  If  we  should  now 
bring  our  jet  near  the  top  of  the  stack  it  will  have  a  very  much 
greater  effect.  The  reason  is,  that  the  steam,  escaping  under  a 
considerable  pressure  immediately  expands  and  occupies  a  large 
volume,  and  the  additional  velocity  required  for  carrying  the  air 
and  the  steam  together  through  the  pipe,  increases  the  friction  so 
greatly  as  to  modify  in  a  considerable  degree  the  effect  of  the  jet 
In  fact,  using  almost  any  amount  of  steam  at  the  bottom  would 
produce  scarcely  any  increase  in  the  amount  of  drafl;  whereas,  if 
3^ou  bring  it  to  the  top,  so  that  it  has  a  chance  to  escape,  and  just 
al)out  fill  the  chimney  by  the  time  it  reaches  the  top,  it  produces 
the  best  effect. 


No.  223.-23. 


"  Moulds  for  printing-press  ink-rolls.  What  are  the  best  known 
conditions  covering  the  moulding,  mixing,  melting  and  casting  of 
iron  for  the  successful  production  of  such  tubes?" 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr.  J.  T.  Hatckiiis. — As  the  propounder  of  that  question  I  might 
state  the  facts  with  reference  to  it  as  nearly  as  I  know  them.  The 
article  in  question  is  simply  a  tube  of  cast  iron,  varying  from  two 
inches  internal  diameter  up  to  as  high  as  five  or  six,  but  generally 
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two  and  tliree  inches.     We  make  them  about  half  an  inch  thick, 
finding   that   to  be  tlie  best  practice.     They  run  up  as  high  as 
seventy-two  inches  in  length.     The  experience  in   making  these 
tubes  so  they  shall  be  perfectly  free  from  defects  inside,  after  they 
are  bored  and  polished  as  they  have  to  be,  seems  to  be  of  the  most 
erratic  character.     That  is  my  experience,  and  so  far  as  I  can  find 
out,  it  has  been  the  experience  of  pretty  nearly  everybody.    In 
the  last  two  or  three  years  we  have  tried  all  the  principal  establish- 
ments in  the  United  States,  and  none  of  them  have  hesitated  to 
say  that  they  could  make  them  perfectly,  and  they  all  have  failed. 
We  succeeded  in  making  them  for  a  time  in  our  own  foundr}',  and 
have  at  times  made  as  many  as  eight  or  nine  hundred  without  get- 
ting a  bad  one,  and  without  changing  the  conditions  in  any  way 
whatever  so  far  as  we  could  tell,  we  have  made  eight  or  nine  hun- 
dred bad  ones.     I  hope  there  will  be  some  gentleman  here  who  can 
throw  a  little  light  on  that.     The  object  is  to  produce  a  tube  of 
cast  iron  about  six  feet  long  which  will  polish  inside ;  we  don't 
care  about   having  a  perfectly  high  polish,  but  without  any  pin 
holes  or  blow  holes  or  defects  in  it,  and  having  it  come  out  with  a 
reasonable  degree  of  certainty  that  you  can  do  the  same  thing  every 
time.     If  we  could  confine  the  loss  within  twenty  per  cent,  we 
would  not  complain  ;  but  as  I  say  we  have  made  eight  hundred  or 
nine  hundred  good  ones  out  of  a  thousand,  and  then  we  have  got 
eight  or  nine  hundred  bad  ones  out  of  a  thousand.     We  are  mak- 
ing them  now  in  our  own  foundry  and  getting  about  seventy-five 
per  cent.  good.     At  the  same  time  we  have  another  foundry  in 
Brooklyn,  where  they  are  supposed  to  be  thoroughly  posted  on  this 
question,  and  the  proprietor  has  had  long  experience  in  making 
these  very  things  for  a  well  known  printing  machinery  firm,  and 
claims  that  he  was  uniformly  successful,  and  we  gave  him  an  op- 
portunity to  make  some  of  them.     He  had  an  order  for  a  hundred  : 
He  has  supplied  about  seventy -five,  and  of  what  he  has  supplied  up 
to  this  time,  about  sixty  per  cent,  has  been  bad.     Of  course  they 
want  to  be  pretty  near  to  perfection.     A  pin  hole  or  a  blow  hole  of 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  is  sufiicient  to  render  one  of  no  use. 
We,  of  course,  find  in  those  of  the  castings  that  have  been  cast  on 
end  in  dry  sand  tluit  the  upper  part  will  be  defective  to  someextent, 
and  we  cutoff  two  to  three  inches  and  then  other  defects  will  appear 
f  urtlier  down.    Some  we  cut  oflE  and  make  shorter  ones,  but  in  these 
cases  I  ppeak  of  they  will  be  full  of  pin  holes  all  the  way  down, 
and  we  have  to  throw  the  whole  thing  away. 
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Mr.  T.  1).  M^cHf. — I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  the  manner 
in  which  he  pours,  in  his  own  shop. 

Mr.  JJawkwM, — I  am  not  in  a  position  to  state  critically  just 
what  the  oi)erations  were,  because  I  have  not  been  able  to  witness 
them  myself.  I  understand,  however,  that  they  pour  the  metal  in 
through  one  oi>ening  and  have  no  e6(*ape.  They  get  the  best 
result  from  one  single  hole  into  the  mould  in  the  top,  allowing  the 
gas  to  escape  from  the  same  hole  through  which  tliey  ponr.  These 
people  ill  Brooklyn  ponr  into  a  conical  dish  in  the  top  which  has  a 
number  of  small  holes  in  it.  The  gas  escapes  through  these  same 
holes.  I  resorted  to  making  them  in  halves  and  did  succeed  in 
making  some  pretty  good  ones  in  halves  and  devised  a  means  of 
disguising  the  joints,  but  after  being  used  a  little  while  and  being 
cx])anded  and  contracted  it  would  make  the  seam  become  objection- 
able and  we  had  to  give  them  up. 

Mr.  Weift. — In  view  of  the  fact  which  the  gentleman  has  stated, 
that  so  many  of  our  best  founders  throughout  the  country  have 
tried  to  make  them  and  failed,  I  would  not  attempt  to  say  here 
how  they  should  be  made  successfully.  Where  I  could  go  in  the 
shop  and  see  the  material  which  was  used  and  how  the  moulding 
was  done,  I  could  then  talk  undei-standingly,  and  perhaps  point 
out  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  I  might  just  state  a  few  points  which 
might  be  a  guide  in  avoiding  the  trouble.  There  is  one  conception 
which  manv  form  in  reference  to  dirt  or  blow  holes  in  cast- 
inors — that  thev  come  from  the  iron.  The  iron  itself  is  literally 
clean  when  in  a  liquid  state.  If  there  is  any  dirt  or  holes  in  a  east- 
ing, we  may  expect  that  they  come  from  the  mould,  either  by  blow- 
ing or  scabbing,  or  some  dirt  getting  into  the  mould  through  the 
gates,  and  if  the  rolls  can  be  procured  at  all  clean  and  free  of  blow 
holes,  the  only  way  to  accomplish  it,  as  far  as  the  mode  of  casting 
is  concerned,  would  be  by  casting  them  vertically,  unless  they  were 
cast  horizontally  and  plenty  of  stock  left  on  the  under-cast  side  of 
core  to  allow  for  boring  out  any  dirt  which  might  be  caught  and  held 
bv  the  under  side  of  the  core  as  the  mould  filled  with  metal.  One 
gate,  in  pouring  vertically  would  be  objectionable.  The  best  plan 
would  be  to  have  a  small  gate,  admitting  the  iron  in  at  the  bottom, 
so  that  it  would  rise  about  a  foot  in  height  and  by  the  time  tliat  it 
had  obtained  that  height  then  to  drop  from  the  top  through  small 
gates  fiistributod  around  the  circle.  I  would  not  advise  any  outlet 
gate  for  gas  at  all.  Dro]>ping  from  the  top  would  agitate  the  iron 
and  any  dirt  would  1)0   floated    towards  the  top   of   the  casting. 
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There  is  one  great  trouble  with  dry  sand  work  or  work  which 
has  a  core  in  it,  and  that  is  the  blacking.  They  will  mix  blacking 
of  such  a  character  that  it  will  be  so  close  that  the  iron,  when  it  is 
in  the  mould,  will  not  lie  kindly  to  it.  It  will  blubber  and  boil, 
and  the  result  is  that  it  kicks  the  blacking  off  the  mould.  Or  it  will 
be  so  weak  that  the  friction  of  the  rising  metal  will  wash  it  off; 
these  scales  mix  with  the  iron  and  give  us  our  dirt  and  are  what  a 
great  many  conssider  due  to  poor  iron.  There  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, no  dirt  in  iron  when  it  is  liquid.  It  comes  from  the  gates  and 
mould  or  the  surface  of  the  metal  when  slaggy,  and  in  oxidizing 
when  it  is  exposed  to  the  open  air. 

Prof.  C.  L  King. — I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  uses 
dry  sand  cores  ? 

Mr,  HawHns. — I  would  say  we  have  and  in  various  way&  Wo 
have  built  them  up  on  a  rod,  and  we  have  made  them  up  on  gas 
pipe,  and  we  have  made  them  from  loam.  That  did  not  work 
quite  as  well,  although  we  got  pretty  fair  success  with  a  loam 
core  built  up  on  a  pipe. 

Mr,  King. — I  know  of  one  difficulty  of  this  kind  being  over- 
come on  very  similar  work,  except  being  larger  in  diameter,  by 
using  a  core  which  was  made  up  of  very  coarse  sand.  It  often  had 
gravel  stones  in  as  large  as  the  end  of  the  little  finger.  This  was 
in  the  manufacture  of  printing-press  cylinders  from  12  to  14  inches 
in  diameter,  and  where  they  were  losing  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
cylinders  before  they  used  this  kind  of  core.  It  is  now  very  sel- 
dom that  they  lose  one  at  all. 

Mr,  Hawkins, — With  reference  to  that,  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  of  course  in  printing-press  cylinders  these  de- 
fects would  be  on  the  outside.  In  this  case  which  troubles  us  they 
are  on  the  interior,  and  my  impression  is  that  they  would  be  per- 
fectly sound  on  the  outside.  In  the  case  of  the  larger  cylinder  it 
would  not  apply.  The  great  trouble  in  this  case  is  in  getting  a 
sound  interior. 

Mr.  John  Walker, — I  should  judge  from  the  description  given  of 
the  difficulties  in  producing  these  tubes  that  the  iron  must  have  been 
of  different  qualities,  and  that  producing  the  bad  castings  was  highly 
sulphurous.  The  facts  that  a  large  quantity  of  the  castings  are  pro^ 
dnced  good  at  one  time,  and  as  many  are  defective  at  another 
time,  that  the  moulds  have  all  been  prepared  alike,  and  the  little 
holes  in  the  castings  have  not  been  from  dirt,  confirm  my  opinion 
that  the  iron  has  been  at  fault. 
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Mr.  Hawl:i»€. — \Vc  liave  not  lieen  able  to  tell  wliat  wan  tlie 
cmise  of  tilt!  liolea.  We  could  not  tell  veiy  well.  They  go  into 
tlie  boring  mill  and  tlic  opci-fttion  of  boring  would  tear  tlie  dirt  out, 
if  dirt,  or  leave  tliein  visible  if  blow  holes. 

2lr.  ^VaU■er. — The  illustration  (Fig.  261)  shows  ft  new  method 
of  pouring  i-nstings,  wiiich  I  have  recently  introduced.  The  cast- 
ing ilhiBtrated  is  a  cylinder  30"  bore  and  S  ft.  lung,  cast  s  few 
weeks  a^o,  pei-fectly  clean;  the  top  flange  was  as  clean  ae  the  bot- 
t(nn  flange  (wbcTi  faced)  and  v:&a  cast  as  shown  witliont  a  riser 
bead.  Tlie  mould  was  prepared  in  loam  in  tlie  usual  manner. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  run- 
ner, and  in  the  gates  are 
prepared  conical  loam  or 
^^■•tL*M  L-ope  seats  to  receive  cor- 
-.  responding  conical  iron  pinge 
or  valves.  Placed  at  one  side, 
-i':-)rx •  or  on  top  of  mould,  as  may  be 
desired,  are  automatic  risers, 
.F^-26/  ^'hich  are  cnp-sliaped  cores 
with  horizontal  outlets.  Placed 
in  the  core  and  across  these 
ontlets  are  pie<.^es  of  sheet  lead 
-^"  or  ^"  thick.  The  proper 
level  of  the  under  side  of  this 
riser  is  2"  to  3"  above  the  bot- 
tom of  runner,  so  that  when 
the  mould  is  poured,  tite  metal 
will  flow  through  the  riser, 
leaving  2"  to  3"  of  iron  in  the 
runner.  In  operating  tlieee 
pluj^  and  riser).,  tlie  ladle  is  skimmed,  but  no  skimming  is  necessary 
wlien  pouring.  The  ponriiig  is  started  slowly  until  the  runner  is 
well  filled,  wlien  tbti  plugs  ai-e  pulled  out  vertically,  owe  or  two  at 
a  time,  niuking  the  intervals  of  time  to  suit  the  amount  of  motal  in 
tbc  runner,  and  the  speed  at  which  the  casting  ought  to  be  poured. 
It  is  best  to  have  a  couple  more  gates  than  the  casting  would 
ordinarily  need,  and  open  them  if  occasion  should  require,  such  u. 
tbo  casting  ))ouring  too  slowly  or  the  iron  being  duller  than  was 
intended.  It  is  evident  when  tbc  plugs  are  pulled,  that  the  metal 
will  fli.w  from  the  bottom  of  the  runner,  and  nothing  but  the 
pure    Itijuid    enter   tbc  mould,  the  scum    and   dross    remaining 
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on  top.  We  are  all  aware  of  the  troubles  caused  when  risers 
are  opened,  the  air  rushing  through  the  mould  tearing  oflF  portions 
of  its  surface.  The  automatic  riser  described  here  eflEectually 
prevents  this,  it  being  held  down  air  tight.  As  soon  as  the  iron 
flows  up  into  the  horizontal  outlet  of  the  riser  and  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  lead  partition,  it  melts  it  and  the  iron  flows  through 
in  the  usual  way,  needing  no  attention.  This  method  of  casting 
has  proved  so  successful  that  I  think  it  may  help  Mr.  Hawkins  in 
getting  perfect  castings. 

The  Chairman. — Does  the  metal  flow  to  the  bottom  of  the 
mould  ? 

Mr.  Walker. — Yes,  sir. 

The.  Chairman, — Do  you  have  any  trouble  from  the  coating? 

Mr.  Walker. — None  whatever.  The  mould  being  deep  was  well 
prepared  and  thoroughly  dry.  The  iron  went  directly  into  the 
mould,  falling  from  bottom  of  runner  to  bottom  of  mould,  a  dis- 
tance of  8'  6".  The  top  flange  was  perfectly  clean,  showing  that 
when  the  iron  goes  into  a  mould  clean  and  there  is  no  disturbance 
in  the  mould,  we  get  a  clean  casting.  I  think  if  the  moulds  in  Mr. 
Hawkins'  case  were  perfect,  and  no  pieces  came  from  the  mould 
or  core,  then  the  trouble  was  in  the  metal  itself.  I  think  the  iron 
used  in  the  defective  castings  must  have  been  highly  impregnated 
with  sulphur.  This  class  of  iron  cast  in  the  form  of  a  plate  will, 
when  planed,  show  innumerable  small  globular  or  semi-globular 
cavities  on  the  upper  side  of  the  casting. 

Mr.  West. — These  sulphur  holes  in  iron  are  a  good  excuse  to  help 
the  moulder  out.  In  my  experience  I  have  found  that  the  point 
brought  forward  by  the  gentleman  in  reference  to  the  openness  of 
the  sand  lias  a  great  deal  to  do  with  such  castings  as  these  rolls  or 
pipes,  in  preventing  the  sulphur  holes,  as  the  moulder  would  have 
it.  It  is  the  same  thing  as  what  I  spoke  of  with  regard  to  black- 
ing. In  mixing  the  blacking  they  may  get  it  so  close  and  hard 
that  the  iron  would  not  lie  kindly  to  the  core.  Now,  the  same 
conditions  mugt  be  followed  through  with  the  sand.  The  sand 
must  be  made  of  such  a  porous  character  or  so  well  vented  that  it 
will  allow  the  iron  to  lie  kindly  to  it,  and  when  you  cast  anything 
on  end  so  that  you  have  a  good  "  head  pressure,"  it  is  going  to 
force  the  gas  out  throuo^h  the  mould,  providing  the  same  is  open 
enongli  to  allow  the  metal  to  lie  kindly  to  it.  I  cannot  agree  with 
Mr.  Walker  in  reference  to  these  being  sulphur  holes.  I  think 
the  whole  trouble  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  iron  does  not  lie 
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weight,  the  anchoring  must  be  very  complete.  We  build  in  here 
quite  generally,  wherever  there  is  the  slightest  indication  of  a  weak 
point,  over  the  archways,  at  all  the  corners,  etc.,  very  long  strips  of 
hoop  iron,  three  inches  wide  and  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  thick, 
turned  up  strongly  at  the  ends,  and  the  brick  or  stone  pounded  in 
with  close  joints  at  the  end,  so  that  all  this  hoop  iron  shall  hold 
that  building  together.  (Fig.  268.)  Now,  the  Home  Building  was 
a  decidedly  heavy  building.  It  was  lire-proof  in  every  particular 
except  the  top  floors  and  the  doors  and  a  few  little  trimmings,  and 
it  was  made  decidedly  heavy,  calculated  to  be  very  substantial. 
The  piers  are  square  iron  columns.  Every  one  of  those  columns 
carried  the  end  of  a  girder,  so  that  we  knew  exactly  where  the 
weights  were  going.  The  illustration  shows  a  section  of  the  iron 
column  in  the  piers;  the  brick  was  then  built  around  it.  The 
pressed  brick  on  the  outside  is  only  four  inches  thick,  just  sufficient 
to  protect  the  columns  from  fire.  On  the  inside,  brackets  or  cor- 
bels carried  the  ends  of  the  girders.  Then  between  these  columns, 
over  to  the  next  pier,  resting  on  the  brackets  on  tlie  square  columns, 
and  above  the  windows,  were  iron  lintels,  these  all  bolted  together, 
so  that  you  have  a  complete  system  all  over  the  building  on  each 
floor,  by  which  it  is  thoroughly  tied  in  all  directions.  Wherever 
an  I-beam  crosses  a  girder,  or  an  I-beam  comes  in  contact  with 
an  I-beam,  they  are  bolted  together,  so  that  we  make  each  floor 
a  complete  net-work,  and  if  one  part  goes  down  more  than  another, 
it  is  held  by  the  balance  of  the  whole  building.  In  ordinary  sys- 
tems it  is  necessary  that  we  should  find  our  center  of  gravity  and 
make  that  the  center  of  our  footing.  With  the  front  piers,  for  ex- 
ample, there  is  not  room  enough  to  make  them  square,  therefore 
we  put  in  our  plank  to  limit  the  concrete  footings.  They  are 
much  longer  out  toward  the  sidewalk  than  they  are  to  the  right 
and  left.  Where  walls  and  columns  come  near  together  and  there 
are  vaults,  etc.,  so  that  they  cannot  be  separated  in  their  footings, 
then  arrangements  must  be  made  to  group  them,  and  arrange  those 
groups  so  as  to  get  our  weights  distributed  as  uniformly  as  possible^ 
for  if  we  get  a  weight  greater  per  square  foot  in  one  place  than 
another,  in  this  soil,  we  have  trouble.  In  the  Home  Building  is 
first  a  bed  of  concrete,  say  3  feet  thick,  separated  wherever  it  cximes 
in  contact  with  another  bed  by  vertical  2-inch  plank,  so  that  thej 
may  slide  independently  of  each  other.  Upon  that  we  pat  dimen- 
sion stone.  (Fig.  269.)  This  city  is  very  well  provided  with  dimen- 
sion stone.     We  put  in  a  dimension  stone  directly  on  the  oonerete 
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with  no  dressing.  The  surface  as  it  comes  from  the  quarry  is  sub- 
stantiall}'  even,  but  still  not  even  enough  to  put  another  dimension 
stone  on  top  of  it.  The  bed  would  require  to  be  dressed.  As  that 
is  an  expense,  we  "  step 
in "  here  with  large 
rubble.  The  rubble  can 
be, placed  directly  upon 
the  dimension  stone 
without  dressing.  On 
top  of  this  course  of 
rubble  stone  we  now 
put  another  dimension 
stone,  because  we  can 
set  that  with  a  coating 
of  c  e  m  e  n  t  between. 
Here  we  can  make  an 
offset  of  about  say  four  inches  in  the  dimension  on  the  rubble; 
no  we  get  first  concrete,  then  dimension,  then  rubble,  then  dimen- 
sion, making  an  offset  of  rubble  on  dimension  of  12  or  13  inches, 
and  of  dimension  on  rubble  of  about  4  inches.  Where  the  col- 
umns come  we  give  a  very  large  and  very  heavy  bed  plate  of  iron. 


sicrroM  or  p»gn 

Fig.  269. 


In  answer  to  Questions. — This  hard-pan  that  we  build  upon  is 
our  best  surface,  and  we  do  not  like  to  wound  that  at  all.  It  lies 
under  this  building  about  11  or  12  feet  below  the  grade  of  the  side- 
walk. That  is  just  about  where  we  would  want  to  go  unless  we 
have  very  broad  footings.  If  we  should  remove  that  in  any  way 
we  would  diminish  the  quality  of  our  foundation,  and  then  we 
hardly  know  what  weight  we  dare  to  put  upon  it.  Another  point, 
and  that  is  there  are  some  light  walls — we  cannot  help  ourselves — 
places  where  we  carried  them  down  without  any  footings  at  all, 
and  yet  these  would  have  too  much  footing  for  the  very  little  weight 
upon  them.  Whenever  this  occurs  we  have  to  cut  them  off  from 
the  other  portions  of  the  structure.  They  will  not  go  down,  where 
the  other  portions  of  the  building  will.  Last  November,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Architects,  I  was  there  invited  to  de- 
scribe with  drawings  this  new  Home  Building.  The  description 
was  published  in  the  Sanitary  Engineer y  December  10,  from  which 
the  illustrations  are  taken,  in  which  any  one  who  cares  to  may  find 
a  more  detailed  description. 

Mr,  G,  E,  Palmer. — I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Jenney  what  expe- 
51 
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kindly  to  the  core  or  mould.  If  you  can  pour  a  mould  so  as  to 
have  the  iron  come  up  without  a  blister,  you  are  pretty  sure  of  a 
good,  clean  casting,  if  you  don't  allow  dirt  to  get  in  through 
your  gates.  That  plan  of  stoppers  for  gates  is  a  system  which  I 
have  used  a  good  deal  with  reference  to  casting  big  Hat-snrfaecd 
dies,  in  hclj)ing  to  get  the  face  clean.  There  would  be  a  big  basin 
made  and  a  plug  like  that  would  be  used  to  stop  up  the  gate.  The 
plug  would  be  drawn  out  as  soon  as  the  basin  was  filled  and  the 
iron  would  ^o  in  with  a  rush,  and  cover  the  face  of  the  chill  all 
over.  That  would  give  a  body  to  the  chill  sufficient  to  prevent 
what  we  call  "  cold  shot,"  but  when  we  start  with  an  open  gate 
the  iron  ^oes  in  slowlv  on  the  face  of  the  chill  and  "cold  shots" 
from  the  fact  that  there  is  not  body  enougii  there  to  cover 
the  face  of  the  chill  quickly.  That  principle  which  Mr.  Walker 
shows  there  of  a  stopper  would  be  a  very  good  one  to  get  clean 
castings.  I  have  ma<le  a  good  many  cylinders  in  my  time,  but 
never  experienced  any  trouble  with  reference  to  what  moulders 
like  to  jump  on — sulphur  holes.  There  may  be  such  a  thing  in 
the  iron  to  cause  holes,  and  some  claim  that  a  little  manganese 
mixed  with  the  metal  will  help  that  defect;  but,  as  I  said  before,  I 
cannot  fully  concur  with  Mr.  "Walker  in  laying  the  blame  of  the 
trouble  with  Mr.  Hawkins'  castings  on  to  the  sulphur.  The  trouble, 
I  feel  safe  to  say,  lies  entirely  with  the  mould,  and  not  the  iron. 

Mr.  Walker. — Iw  answer  to  Mr.  West  I  would  like  to  remind 
him  that  the  position  I  took  was  this,  that  the  moulds  were  practi- 
cally all  alike.  Mr.  Hawkins  explained  that  the  moulds  of  the  bad 
castings  were  made  precisely  the  same  as  the  moulds  for  the  good 
castiiii'S.     Is  that  not  so,  Mr.  Hawkins  ? 

Mr.  Hawkins. — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Walker. — The  same  material  being  used,  the  same  workmen 
])rol)ably,  and  the  si^ine  conditions  throughout,  I  see  no  reason  why 
(if  the  same  metal  is  used)  they  should  not  have  the  same  success 
one  time  as  another.  It  seems  so  strange  that  they  should  have  a 
run  of  seventy-five  per  cent,  good  for  a  time,  and  then  a  ran  of 
seventy-five  per  cent.  bad.  I  know  of  nothing  which  could  produce 
those  small  holes,  perfectly  dean  and  globular  in  shape,  but  sulphur. 

Mr.West. — I  would  just  state,  Mr.  President,  that  Mr.  Walker 
may  find  several  moulds  alike,  but  I  have  had  considerable  diffi- 
culty to  find  moulds  twice  alike. 

Mr.  Bahvock, — I  imngine  a  good  deal  of  the  difficulty  which  Mr. 
Hawkins  finds  is  in  the  mouldei-s  themselves ;  more  likely  to  be 
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there  than  in  tlie  iron.  In  the  production  of  duplicate  castings  of 
an  intricate  nature  to  a  large  extent,  we  find  that  it  is  entirely  a 
question  of  moulders.  Most  of  you  are  aware  that  in  an  article 
which  I  am  manufacturing  there  are  used  very  many  intricate  hol- 
low castings.  We  have  never  yet  been  able  to  pick  up  a  journey- 
man moulder  who  could  mould  them.  We  have  tried  a  great 
many  accomplished  moulders,  and  they  accomplished  nothing. 
We  never  yet  found  the  man,  however  experienced  he  was  in 
moulding  other  things,  who  could  get  one  good  casting  out  of  four 
moulds.  Our  only  means  of  success  has  been  in  taking  green 
hands  and  teaching  them  the  art.  We  take  a  green  hand,  throw 
away  all  his  work  for  two  or  three  weeks,  until  he  learns  how  to 
do  it.  He  never  did  anything  else  of  the  kind  ;  he  does  not  know 
how  to  mould  anything  else  than  just  that  one  piece,  but  he  does 
know  how  to  mould  that,  and  he  will  mould  four  to  six  a  day  and 
get  ninety-nine  good  ones — not  out  of  four,  but  out  of  every  hun- 
dred he  moulds. 

Mr,  W,  T,  Magruder. — I  am  employed  in  the  works  which  require 
these  moulds.  About  a  year  ago  a  lot  of  seventy  or  seventy-five 
moulds  were  made,  and  of  that  number  about  ninety-five  per  cent, 
were  good  ;  the  rest  were  bad.  The  foundryman,  seeing  his  suc- 
cess, immediately  went  on  and  made  a  still  larger  lot  of  them  ;  and 
of  this  second  lot  of  moulds,  made  from  the  same  iron  and  by  the 
same  moulder,  and  as  far  as  possible  in  the  same  way,  between 
sixty  and  seventy  per  cent,  were  bad.  The  iron  was  obtained  from 
the  same  place,  was  of  the  same  brand,  and  of  the  same  quality 
throughout,  so  far  as  we  knew. 

Another  point  Mr.  West  speaks  about  is  that  of  blacking.  By 
cutting  a  mould  in  halves,  crosswise,  we  find  that  the  blow  or  dirt 
holes  are  in  the  center  next  to  the  core,  and  not  on  the  outside ;  so 
that  the  remark  has  been  made  that,  if  we  could  use  the  outside  of 
the  mould  instead  of  the  inside,  good  rollers  could  be  cast  every 
time. 

Mr,  West — That  would  prove  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
trouble  comes  from  the  core.  The  core  does  not  vent  quick 
enough,  or  the  sand  is  not  open. 

Mr.  Wallxer, — So  ftir  as  getting  uniform  iron  from  the  blast  fur- 
nace is  concerned,  I  would  say  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  get  two 
cars  of  iron  alike.  Those  who  have  charge  of  foundries  know  this. 
I  am  supposed  to  get  ii'on  of  the  same  brand  alike  on  every  order, 
but  occasionally  I  send  a  specimen  to  an  analytical  chemist  and 
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find  tliein  very  diflFerent.     I  believe  we  got  our  irons  unore  uni- 
form years  ago  than  we  do  now. 

Mr.  Kent — I  would  suggest  that  even  if  the  moulders  were  all 
to  work  uniformly,  and  the  pig  iron  were  uniform,  there  may  be 
a  diflFerence  in  the  cupola  work.  There  can  surely  be  a  difference 
of  temperature  of  the  metal  when  poured,  and  when  it  leaves  the 
cupola,  and  also  in  the  character  of-  the  fuel. 

Mr,  West — I  am  still  opposed  to  laying  the  trouble  on  the  iron. 
I  have  seen  so  many  moulders  in  my  time  trying  to  get  off  by 
that  excuse,  that  it  cAnnot  be  fought  down  too  hard.  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  the  trouble  is  with  the  moulder.  In  my  experi- 
ence I  cannot  recall  an  instance  where  I  have  had  any  trouble  with 
the  iron  in  obtaining  sound,  clean  castings.  The  trouble  at  iesne 
now  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  mould  or  moulder. 

Mr.  Hawkins. — In  closing  the  discussion  I  would  like  to  refer  to 
the  illustration  used  by  Mr.  Walker.  That  shows  a  cylinder  eight 
feet  in  diameter,  which  is  a  ver^'  different  proportion  from  what 
we  proposed  to  make.  With  reference  to  the  sulphur,  I  can  say 
that  the  greatest  care  has  been  taken  to  manage,  as  near  as  possi- 
ble, to  get  the  same  kind  of  iron,  but  in  spite  of  every  precau- 
tion these  results  have  been  obtained.  We  used  all  the  precau- 
tions that  can  be  taken  in  that  direction.  I  will  say  further, 
that  the  Mason  Machine  Works,  who  make  these  moulds,  have  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  making  cylinders  of  the  proportion  shown 
in  the  illustration.  They  make  perfectly  sound  locomotive  cylio- 
ders  and  similar  castings  of  that  kind.  I  also  think  that  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  there  is  any  question  of  moulders  in  this 
ciise,  as  the  individual  man  who  has  had  this  work  in  hand — in 
fact,  several  of  them — have  been  as  much  interested  to  bring 
about  good  results  in  this  case  as  the  proprietors  themselves^ 
Moreover,  the  foreman  of  the  foundry  has  given  these  matters 
his  personal  attention,  as  well  as  in  the  cupola  work.  I  have 
noticed  that  he  has  been  anxious  to  give  his  whole  time  to  en* 
deavor  to  bring  out  good  results.  Nor  can  I  see  that  there 
any  difference  on  different  days  of  the  week. 


No.  222.-24. 
'*  Mechanical  circulation  and  filtration  of  water  in  steam  boilers.*' 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr,  Wm,  Kent. — I  cannot  see  how  circulation  in  the  boiler  would 
prevent  scale.  Scale  is  caused  generally  by  deposition  due  to  the 
evaporation  of  the  water.  The  scale  materials  are  in  the  water  in 
solution,  and  when  the  water  is  evaporated  the  scale  will  be  de- 
posited. Circulation  may  carry  it  from  one  place  to  another,  and 
deposit  it  in  a  place  where  there  is  the  slowest  current,  such  as  a 
large  mud-drum,  or  something  of  the  kind,  but  it  won't  prevent 
the  scale  from  forming.  In  connection  with  the  paper  on  Hyatt's 
filter,  something  was  said  about  circulation  and  filtration  outside 
the  boiler.  That,  no  doubt,  will  prevent  the  deposition  of  scale, 
and  is  a  very  good  thing. 

Mr,  W,  F,  Durfee, — Some  years  ago  in  a  rolling-mill  boiler  I 
introduced  an  arrangement  of  feed- water 'pipe,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  boilers  from  blowing  off  steam,  when  all  the  furnaces 
were  "  blowing."     Instead  of  feeding  hot  water  into  the  boilers 


Fig.263  Fi]sJ864 

from  the  heater  at  such  a  time,  I  arranged  to  feed  cold  in  this  way. 
I  placed  lengthwise  in  the  boiler,  and  in  about  that  position  shown 
at  P,  Fig.  263,  a  three-inch  pipe,  and  occasionally  there  was  a  slit 
sawed  through  the  circumference  of  the  pipe,  so  that  the  water 
was  distributed  in  thin  slieets  in  about  the  direction  in  the  boiler 
shown  bv  the  dotted  arrows.  That  worked  well  for  a  short  time. 
It  stopped  the  blowing  off  of  the  steam  under  the  circumstiinces 
named,  and  made  it  safer  and  more  pleasant  to  work  in  the  mill. 
One  of  the  "  water  boys"  at  last  reported  to  me  that  he  could  not 
get  any  waiter  in  No.  1  boiler,  and  on  examination  we  found  the 
pipe  P  in  some  such  condition  as  that  represented  in  Fig.  264. 
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There  was  about  half  an  inch  of  carbonate  of  lime  deposited  on 
the  inside  of  the  tube,  as  shown  in  the  tigure,  and  the  slits  ^vere 
entirely  closed  up,  the  deposits  taking  the  general  shape  shown. 
The  circulation  of  water  through  that  pipe  increased  the  deposit 
of  scale  within  it  as  compared  with  tliat  on  the  interior  surface 
of  the  boiler,  and  all  such  feed  pipes  had  to  be  removed. 


•♦■ 


No.  222.-25. 

"  What  is  the  best  device  to  catch  the  water  of  condensation  in 
the  exhaust  pipe  of  a  high-pressure  engine  ?  Would  anj  economy 
result  from  entrapping  this  water  and  pumping  it  back  into  the 
boiler  i " 

DISCUSSION. 

I^rof,  C,  I,  King, — The  first  part  of  the  problem  I  will  not  agree 
to  solve  i)}*  this  method,  though  most  excellent  results  are  obtained 
by  its  use.     The  water  which  is  used  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  where 
this  device  was  gotten  up,  is  very  similar  to  that  known  throughout 
the  country  as  the  Waukesha  water,  and  it  contains  a  ver3'  large 
percentage  of  the  carbonate  of  magnesia,  which  seems  to  be  given 
oif  with  a  smaller  amount  of  heat  than  the  carbonate  and  sulphate 
of  lime.     It  docs  not  stick  to  the  boiler  so  tight  as  the  carbonate  of 
lime,  but  it  comes  in  such  quantities  that  it  w^U  cover  ths   shell  of 
a  boiler  in  a  very  short  time,  and  especially  the  flues.     The  idea  of 
this  device  is  not  only  to  get  rid  of  that,  but  to  catch  all  of  the  ex- 
haust water  that  can  be  obtaine<^.     It  is  used  in  connectioUi  also, 
with  a  system  of  steam  heating  by  the  exhaust.     We  have  at  A, 
Fig.  202,  a  cylinder  somewhat  larger  than  the  main  exhaust  pipe 
{B  !>').     The  main  exhaust  from  the  engine  passes  in  at  Band  pass- 
ing out  at  B'  in  warm  weather.     This  cylinder  is  tapped  in  a  num- 
ber of  places  and  pij>e8  conducted  from  it  throughout  the  build- 
ing.    The  pipe  B  extends  above  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  about 
2",  so  tliat  any  water  carried  through  it  can  flow  back.    There  is  a 
drip  {7j)  from  this  chamber  directly  back  to  the  tank  (T).     In  the 
system  of  exhaust  heating  two  pipes  (C  and  D)  are  run,  which  we 
will  bay  are  parallel  with  each  other,  and  all  the  water  flows  from 
pipe  C  back  through  pipe  D  into  tlie  tank  again.     One  feature  of 
this  system  is  in  using  short  coils,  which  are  usually  only  eight  feet 
long,  and  in  no  case  over  twelve.     The  pipe  D,  after  it  passes  the 
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last  coil  of  the  system,  simply  serves  as  a  drainer  to  the  coils. 
This  tank  receives  all  the  water  that  is  pumped  back  to  the  boiler, 
both  for  a  further  supply  and  the  exhaust  water.  In  the  receiver 
(R),  where  the  small  pipe  (P)  comes  in,  a  fresh  supply  of  water  is 
furnished  for  whatever  is  lost  during  the  process  of  condensation. 
There  is  a  direct  exhaust  pipe  (E)  to  the  air  from  the  chamber  (R). 
By  contracting  the  pipe  P  at  the  end  in  B,  it  serves  as  a  jet,  and 
all  steam  coming  out  through  D  comes  in  contact  with  that  small  jet, 


Fig'2ez 


and  nearly  all  of  the  matter  that  will  be  deposited  at  that  tempera- 
ture is  left  in  tlie  cast-iron  receiver  (R),  which  is  so  arranged  that 
it  can  be  cleaned  out  whenever  desired.  The  pipe  0  is  left  open 
duriui^  the  summer  and  a  slight  circulation  of  steam  takes  place 
through  it,  but  the  coils  are  shut  off  so  that  no  steam  passes 
through  them  then,  yet  a  good  deal  of  water  is  carried  through  the 
mains  back  to  the  tank.  It  is  stated  that  only  about  six  barrels 
of  fresh  water  a  day  through  this  system  is  necessary  for  an  en- 
gine that  is  delivering  from  fifteen  to  twenty  horse-power.  The 
results  obtained  from  this  are  exceedingly  surprising  to  me.  I 
52 
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had  not  the  least  idea  tliat  the  method  would  heat  the  water  suffi- 
ciently, at  least  in  the  summer,  to  got  rid  of  scale,  but  in  that  re- 
ceiver which  held  something  over  half  a  bushel,  I  saw  at  least  a  peck 
of  scale  taken  out  after  a  two  weeks'  run.  The  result  in  the  boiler 
is,  that  it  is  as  clean  as  any  one  could  desire  to  have  a  boiler, 
and  a  saving  is  claimed  of  from  thirty  to  forty  per  cent,  over  the 
system  before  in  use.  I  would  say  that  no  other  heater  tlmn  this 
is  used,  and  in  the  winter  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  tank 
gets  as  high  as  a  hundred  and  ninety-six  degrees.  I  have  tried  the 
thermometer  in  it  a  number  of  times  myself,  but  I  never  found  it 
above  one  hundred  and  eighty-five.  I  examined  the  boiler  on  one 
occasion  and  found  it  exceedingly  clean,  and  I  have  also  observed 
the  water  glass,  and  it  is  as  clean  as  when  it  was  first  put  up. 
Using  this  same  water  before  this  method  was  adopted,  I  found 
that  there  seemed  to  be  an  incrustation  that  would  work  out 
through  the  packings  of  the  glass  and  run  down  on  the  outside  of 
it.  It  is  a  most  troubleson)e  water  in  this  respect.  It  is  nearly 
equal  to  bisulphide  of  carbon  to  keep  in  the  boiler  unless  the  salts 
are  deposited  first. 

Mr.F.A.Scheffler. — Does  the  oil  in  the  water  from  the  cylinder 
give  any  trouble  in  that  apparatus? 

Mr.  King, — I  suppose  if  we  were  feeding  tallow  by  the  quart 
into  the  cyliudere,  as  we  used  to  do  fifteen  to  twenty-five  years  ago, 
there  would  be  a  good  deal  of  trouble;  but  where  the  eight-feeding 
lubricators  and  mineral  oils  are  used  I  think  there  is  no  difficulty 
or  trouble  whatever  to  be  experienced  from  that  source.  So  far  as 
I  know,  there  has  been  none.  I  have  used  the  water  of  conden- 
sation from  different  methods  than  those  where  the  sight-feed 
lubricator  has  been  used,  and  have  never  known  any  trouble 
with  it. 

M/\  C,  M.  G'uldings, — In  a  recent  visit  to  Philadelphia,  I  was 
talking  to  Mr.  Simpson  of  the  Kensington  Engine  Works,  and  he 
said  he  preferred  to  catch  the  water  of  condensation  on  the  other 
side  of  the  cylinder.  This  naturally  led  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the 
means  he  had  used,  and  he  said  he  had  made  a  simple  cast-iron  cylin- 
der of  a  capacity  equal  to  about  three  times  that  of  the  cylinder  o^ 
the  engine.  This  cylinder  had  solid  rounded  heads  cast  in,  and  was 
placed  in  a  line  with  the  steam  pipe,  as  close  to  the  engine  as  pos- 
sible, at  right  angles  with  the  steam  pipe.  The  length  of  the  cylin- 
der might  be  three  or  four  times  the  diameter.  On  the  opposite 
sides  and  in  the  center  lengthwise  of  this  receiver  were  necks  and 
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flanges  to  which  he  would  bolt  his  steam  pipe.  Then  in  the  middle 
was  a  cast  partition  extending  one-quarter  to  one-third  of  the 
length  of  the  cylinder  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  cur- 
rent of  steam.  He  said  that  in  a  recent  trial,  working  the  steam 
through,  I  think,  an  eighteen-inch  engine,  that  he  had  collected  in 
the  course  of  a  three  or  four  hours'  run,  three  barrels  of  water,  an 
amount  far  beyond  his  expectation,  and  one  which  was  so  great 
that  it  led  him  to  conclude  that  since  such  a  simple  device  would 
afford  the  means  of  catching  this  amount  of  water  that  he  could  not 
afford  to  do  without  it,  and  iiad  made  a  standard  practice  with  his 
customers,  in  putting  up  engines  of  the  larger  size,  of  putting  these 
receivers  in  the  steam  pipes. 

Mr,  Kent, — I  think  that  device  is  quite  common.  I  knew  a  case 
in  Pittsburgh  where  a  line  of  steam  pipe  eight  hundred  feet  long 
was  carried  into  a  very  large  cylinder  about  twenty  feet  high  by 
three  or  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  there  was  a  constant  stream  of 
water  running  through  an  inch  pipe  out  of  that  steam  trap.  But 
to  come  to  the  question  under  discussion — what  is  the  best  device 
to  catch  the  water  of  condensation  in  the  exhaust  pipe  of  a  high- 
pressure  engine  ?  I  think  there  is  no  better  way  than  just  a  big 
enlargement  of  the  exhaust  pipe,  putting  in  diaphragms,  or  bends 
in  the  steam  pipe  itself,  so  as  to  change  the  direction  of  the  steam 
— anything  to  change  the  direction,  and  make  all  the  exhaust  pas- 
sages large  enough  so  that  there  is  no  back  pressure,  and  drain  off 
the  water  from  the  bottom. 

As  to  tlie  second  question  :  Would  any  economy  result  from 
entrapping  tliis  water  and  pumping  it  back  into  the  boiler? 
Certainly  not.  If  you  can  catch  that  water  in  the  big  exhaust 
chamber  at  say  a  hundred  and  ninety  degrees  temperature  and 
put  it  back  there,  it  is  of  course  better  to  use  that  water  than 
to  use  cold  water;  but  it  is  no  better  economy  than  using  the 
ordinary  feed-water  heater,  which  heats  the  water  up  to  two 
hundred. 

Another  possible  advantage,  when  using  this  mineral  water,  in 
enlarging  tliis  exhaust  pipe,  to  enormous  dimensions,  is  to  make  it 
an  air  condenser.  If  you  have  not  a  water  supply  for  a  surface 
condenser  handy,  tlien  get  as  near  as  you  can  to  a  system  that  will 
convert  the  exhaust  steam  back  into  water,  simply  by  air-cooling 
and  radiation  from  the  walls  of  this  larsre  chamber.  In  that  wav 
you  will  get  a  larger  amount  of  pure  water  than  if  you  let  the  ex- 
haust all  go  out  of  the  engine  directly  into  the  air. 
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Mr.  Durfee, — Some  years  since  I  had  oceafiion  to  do  something 
of  this  kind,  for  the  reason  that  the  building  where  the  engine  was 
placed  was  on  solid  rock,  and  there  was  no  readily  available  source 
of  water  supply.  The  water  had  to  be  brought  to  a  cistern.  I 
placed  on  the  roof  of  the  building  a  tin-plate  cylinder,  six  feet  high 
and  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  across  that  cylinder  were  a 
number  of  horizontal  tin-plate  tubes  crossing  each  other  at  all 
angles.  The  ends  of  these  tubes  were  open  so  that  the  wind  could 
blow  through  them.  The  exhaust  pipe  entered  the  center  of  the 
bottom  of  this  cylinder  and  projected  inside  about  two  inches.  As 
the  exhaust  steam  entered  the  tin  cylinder  and  expanded,  its  veloc- 
ity was  diminished,  and  by  contact  with  the  comparatively  cold 
sides  of  the  tin  cylinder  and  the  tubes  which  crossed  it,  a  large  por- 
tion was  condensed,  and  the  resulting  water  was  returned  to  the 
cistern  through  a  drain  pipe  connected  to  the  lower  end  of  the  tin 
cylinder.  The  quantity  of  water  required  to  be  purchased  was  of 
course  diminished  by  just  the  very  considerable  amount  saved  by 
this  apparatus. 

Mr.  Babcock. — If  this  meeting  is  to  be  continued  any  longer  I 
have  some  remarks  to  make  on  that  subject,  which  I  think  would 
be  of  interest.  If  you  are  going  to  adjourn  I  will  not  inflict  them 
on  the  meeting. 

The  Chairiaan. — We  would  like  to  hear  from  you,  I  am  sui-e, 
Mr.  Babcock. 

Mr.  BahcocJi. — The  question  of  trapping  water  out  of  steam 
jnpes  is  a  matter  to  which  I  have  given  a  good  deal  of  attention, 
and  in  which  I  have  had  considerable  experience. 

A  number  of  years  ago  in  England,  a  device  was  used  consisting 
in  an  enlarged  bag-shaped  place  in  the  pipe  with  a  baflSle  plato  in- 
serted to  compel  the  steam  to  take  a  sudden  bend.  The  impact 
of  the  steam  on  the  baffle  plate  caused  it  to  give  up  its  water 
to  the  surface,  but  this  water  as  it  dripped  from  the  plate  was 
caught  up  aii:ain  by  the  current  and  carried  forward.  To  be  of 
service,  such  an  apparatus  must  convey  the  water  drawn  from  the 
steam  to  sonic  place  where  it  cannot  again  enter  into  the  circula- 
tion. 

For  this  purpose  we  have  found  an  apparatus  like  Fig,  276,  to 
bo  most  efficacious.  A  shell  two  or  three  times  the  diameter  of  the 
steam  pipe  is  ]>rovided  with  heads,  the  upper  one  being  fitted  with 
a  center  openini^  for  the  exit  and  a  side  opening  for  tlie  inlet  of 
the  steam,  the  two  forming  an  elbow  in  the  pipe.     The  inlet  is  not 
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made  radial,  but  is  so  formed  that  the  entering  steam  sliall  take  ft 
spiral  motion,  while  tlie  outlet  is  provided  witli  an  extension  pipe 
leading  to  within  a  certain  distance  of  the  bottom  of  the  uhell.  A 
blow-off  viilve,  or  a  trap,  is  fitted  to  the  bottom,  and  a  glass  gauge 
serves  to  teli  tlie  height  of  the  water  witltin.  The  rapid  circular  or 
spiral  niotioti  of  the  steam  dcives  the  heavier  particles  of  contained 
water  to  the  ontiiide,  where  they  come  in 
coiitiiut  with  and  run  down  the  shell, 
while  the  steam  taking  a  sharp  turn 
rises  through  the  center  pipe  freed  from 
its  entrained  water. 
The  first  apparatus  on  this  principle 
was  fitted  by  Mr.Wilcox  to  his  yacht  the 
Sophia.  In  fact  he  used  two,  one  be- 
tween the  locomotive  boiler  and  the 
high-pressure  cylinder,  and  the  other  be- 
tween the  high  and  low-pressure  cylin- 
ders. It  was  curious  to  watch  the  action.  _ 
Water  would  rise  perceptibly  in  the 
glass  until  it  reached  a  given  point,  when 
it  would  cease  to  gather.  If  the  accmnn- 
lated  water  was  drawn  off,  then  it  would 
again  gatiier  to  the  same  point,  and  stop 
as  before.  This  point  was  found  to  be 
about  two  diameters  of  the  inner  pipe 
below  its  oi)ening,  and  it  was  concluded 
that  the  current  of  steain  at  that  distance 
from  the  end  of  the  pipe  swept  up  the 
water  again  as  fast  as  it  was  separated. 
A  large  separator  of  this  kind  was  placed 
upon  a  triple-efi'ect  in  tiie  Chicago  Sngar 
Refining  Co.'s,  It  was  found  that  a 
noticeable  quantity  of  sugar  was  carried 
away  in  the  vapor  from  the  vacuum 
pans,  and  this  was  attached  to  the  outlet 
for   the   purpose  of  saving   that   sugar.  Fio.  276. 

The  result  was  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  sugar  liquor  was 
retained  by  it,  resulting  in  a  saving  which  well  paid  for  the 
troiibie, 

Mr.  G.  Scliuhmann. — We  use  the  same  kind  of  water  catcher  but 
wc  just  reverse  the  tiling.     We  take  the  steam  in  the  center  pipe 
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titul  let  out  at  the  side.     We  do  not  got  any  centrifugal  action,  bat 
tlie  water  is  all  deposited  at  the  bottom. 

Mr.  Ba}}COcl\ — That  is  a  veiy  old  device.     This  centrifugal  action 
is  very  much  more  efficient. 


-♦^«- 


No.  222.-26. 


"Power  required  to  drive  a  blower  under  conditions  known  to 
the  respondent." 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  ?L  T,  Sndl. — I  have  made  quite  a  number  of  experiments  on 
the  power  required  to  drive  a  blower  under  various  conditions  It 
is  a  subject  which  I  think  is  very  much  misunderstood  by  many  of 
the  profession,  and  I  certainly  found  in  my  experiments  a  great 
number  of  facts  I  did  not  expect  to  find. 

My  experiments  have  been  made  mostly  with  what  is  known  as 
the  Sturtevant  l)lower.  I  recollect  one  experiment  made  some 
thirteen  vears  a<?o  with  a  number  6  Sturtevant  fan  blower  of  the 

«.■  c? 

])attern  of  tliat  date,  and  known  as  the  "  Red  Pressure  Blower," 
the  fan  wheel  of  which  was  23  inches  in  diameter,  and  having  a 
width  at  its  periphery  of  6  J  inches,  and  a  diameter  of  inlet  on  each 
side  of  12^  inches,  with  8  blades,  each  blade  having  an  area  of 
45.59  S(|uare  inches.  I  should  say  my  discharge  pipe  from  fan  was 
a  conical  tin  tul)e,  with  sides  tapering  at  an  angle  of  about  3^  de- 
grees with  tlie  central  axis,  and  that  the  actual  area  of  discharge 
was  7  per  cent,  greater  than  given  in  the  experiments,  in  order 
that  tlie  actual  discharge  of  air  might  be  calculated  from  the  area 
given.  This  ditlerence  you  will  understand  was  made  to  counter- 
act the  effect  of  the  vena  contracta, 

Kunning  a  fan  of  the  size  just  given  at  a  speed  of  1,468  revolu- 
tions i)er  minute,  it  took  3.55  II.  P.,  and  gave  a  pressure  of  blast  of 
3  ounces  to  the  square  inch.  The  same  blower  I  have  used  at 
about  the  eame  speed,  viz.,  1,510  revolutions,  and  it  took  0.8  of  one 
II.  P.,  and  gave  a  pressure  of  3.5  ounces  per  square  inch,  as  shown 
in  the  accompanying  table. 
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Experiments  made  with  a  No.  6  Red  Pressxtbe  Sturtevant  Fan,  Au- 
gust 15, 1873 : 


Revolntions  of   Fan   per 
minute. 

Area  of  Discharge  open- 
ing in  eqnare  TncHes 

Pressure  obtained     in 
ounces  per  square  inch. 

Horse-Power. 

1,519 

0. 

3.50 

0.80 

1,480 

10. 

3.50 

1.30 

1,471 

20. 

3.50 

1.95 

1,485 

28. 

3.50 

2.55 

1,485 

36. 

3.40 

3.10 

1,465 

40. 

3.25 

3.30 

1,451 

44. 

2.88 

3.50 

1,468 

44. 

3. 

3.55 

1,426 

89.5 

2.38 

4.80 

Tliese  two  results  were  from  the  same  blower  under  the  same 
speed  conditions  as  near  as  possible,  and  the  difference  in  the 
power  required  was  due  to  the  different  areas  of  discharge,  and  con- 
sequently the  different  volumes  of  air  moved.  In  the  first  case 
cited,  the  area  of  discharge  was  44  square  inches,  and  the  volume 
of  air  delivered  2,750  cubic  feet  per  minute,  and  in  the  last  case 
the  opening  was  closed  and  the  volume  of  air  nothing.  Air  under 
a  pressure  of  3  ounces  will  be  discharged  into  the  atmosphere  at  the 
rate  of  62.5  cubic  feet  per  minute  through  an  aperture  of  1  square 
inch. 

Generally,  without  making  any  experiments  at  all  with  regard 
to  the  power  required  to  drive  a  blower,  by  taking  the  rule  I  see  is 
in  the  paper  by  Prof.  Trowbridge  before  this  meeting,*  giving  the 
theoretical  power  required  to  handle  a  weight  of  air,  and  knowing 
that  a  fan  proportioned  as  the  Sturtevant  fans  are,  will  give  a 
useful  effect  of  66  to  75  per  cent.,  the  actual  power  required  may 
be  determined  more  accurately  than  aome  experiments  show. 

If  we  know  the  size  and  speed  of  the  fan  wheel,  the  area  of 
discharge,  the  area  of  inlet  into  fan,  and  amount  of  obstruction  in 
inlet  or  outlet,  either  from  small  diameter  of  long  pipes,  short 
bends  or  angles,  etc.,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  what  the  power  is  or 


♦See  page  531,  Vol.  VII. 
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bIiohM  ]}0,  and  if  it  is  not  givin^r  the  useful  effect  before  stated  it 
i-i  n«>t  |iroj»cTly  belted  up  or  projicrly  pij»ed. 

I  made  experiment*,  e.-irryinj;  them  through  for  all  sizes  of  outlet 
and  also  of  inlet,  finding  the  relations  one  bears  to  the  other,  also 
with  wheels  <»{  various  fihaj>ed  blades,  etc.  These  experiments 
were  made  a!»ont  the  vear  1873.  I  have  verv  full  notes  of  them 
and  intend  to  put  them  in  the  form  of  a  paper  at  some  future 
time. 

I  recollect  one  experience  I  have  had.  I  was  in  charge  of  Mr. 
Sturtevant'.s  exhibit  at  the  Centennial,  and  during  that  time  was 
running  a  number  12  fan,  with  a  3-inch  single  leather  belt,  and  a 
gentleman  well  known  in  the  mechanic  arts,  and  for  whom  I  had  a 
gpNit  deal  of  res}>ect,  though  I  never  liad  met  him  before,  came  to 
me,  and  wishing  to  ingratiate  myself  somewhat  with  liim,  I  said: 

'*  Yoii  see  that  I  am  running  that  fan  with  a  three-inch  l>elt.'' 

He  replied  :  Yes  ;  but  you  have  your  opening  wide  open;  you 
have  no  resistance  I  The  discharge  opening  was  three  feet  square. 
I  closed  tlie  oj)ening  immediately  and  showed  him  that  the  fan 
w<nild  run  awav  with  itself. 

The  (JhainnaH. — This  conception  which  Mr.  Snell  speaks  of  is 
a  verv  ommon  one  with  re;^ard  to  fan  blowers.  In  a  fan  blower 
it  is  a  question  of  velocity  of  current,  not  of  -pressure,  and  if  you 
6toi>  the  velocity  you  lose  all  pressure,  and  by  closing  the  mouth 
of  the  outlet  \}\\yQ  you  stop  the  work  of  tlie  fan  except  its  friction. 
I  had  o(;casion  to  make  a  test  recently  of  a  small  stc^am  engine 
which  illustrates  what  Mr.  Snell  has  just  said.  Tests  of  the  engine 
were  required  to  be  made  which  necessitated  running  it  under  vary- 
ing conditions  (4' speed  and  power,  from  almost  a  friction  card  to  a 
card  carrying  st(jan)  almost  full  stroke,  and  in  order  to  make  these 
changij.-^  (juifrkly  and  conveniently,  and  in  order  to  furnish  a  resist- 
ance  to  the  engine,  it  was  bolted  to  a  large  Sturtevant  fan,  and  on 
top  of  the  outlet  j)ipe  of  that  fan,  which  was  turned  vertically,  I 
had  a  head  fastened  with  a  sliding  gate  by  which  I  eoald  vary  the 
amount  of  aperture.  This  was  so  arranged  that  the  opening  was 
rectangular.  Xow,  if  the  opening  was  equal  to  the  whole  area  of 
the  j)ipe  for  instiince,  the  card  will  bo  almost  rectangular;  if  you 
throttle  the  opening  and  reduce  its  area  the  card  becomes  somewhat 
smaller,  and  by  varying  the  area  of  the  0{)ening  of  the  discharge 
]>ipe  of  the  fan  the  duty  of  the  engine  could  be  changed  to  any 
desired  point. 

J/r.  S/hI/,--l  recollect  that  a  member  of  this  Society  once  called 
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upon  ine  and  wanted  me  to  visit  his  works  and  see  if  I  could  im- 
prove liis  arrangement  for  blowing  his  cupolas.  He  was  using  a 
number  7  Sturtevant  pressure  blower  and  objected  to  the  amount 
of  power  he  was  using.  I  made  some  tests  of  his  blower  and  told 
hiuj  the  reason  was  that  his  blower  was  not  large  enough  to  work 
the  most  economicallv  for  doinff  his  work,  and  he  ought  to  have 
a  number  9.  He  replied,  as  most  men  would,  I  wanted  to  sell  him 
a  blower.  I  told  him  no,  I  wanted  to  do  him  a  favor  and  Mr. 
Sturtevant  justice.  He  told  me  to  make  the  change,  which  I  did, 
and  reduced  the  amount  of  power  to  do  the  same  work  about 
nine  horse-power. 

I  would  like  to  say  in  reference  to  the  table  which  is  circulated 
for  the  power  to  drive  Sturtevant  fans  that  that  table  is  calculated 
only  for  one  speed  or  number  of  revolutions  per  minute  for 
eacli  size  of  fan,  and  that  the  speed  necessary  to  produce  a  press- 
ure of  air  equal  to  two  ounces  per  square  inch ;  it  is  also  calcu- 
lated for  a  certain  area  of  discharge  and  not  the  full  size  of  the 
outlet  of  the  fan.  The  area  of  discharge  of  the  outlet  of  the 
Sturtevant  fan  is  about  twice  what  is  technically  called  the 
'"  capacity  of  the  fan."  The  object  of  making  it  larger  is  to  lead 
people  to  use  as  large  pipes  as  possible,  thereby  reducing  the  loss  in 
pressure  by  friction  when  sometimes  conveying  air  long  distances. 

The  '*  power  required  "  and  ^'volume  of  air"  given  in  the  table 
are  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  "  capacity  of  the  fan "  and  a 
two  ounce  blast. 

Prof.  S.  W.  Rohinson, — It  seems  to  be  correct  in  principle,  that 
when  no  air  is  moved  through  the  fan  no  work  is  done.  The  energy 
stored  in  the  moving  air  is  in  proportion  to  the  mass,  and  the 
square  of  the  velocity ;  and  of  course  that  is  nothing  when  the 
outlet  orifice  is  stopped  entirely,  and  in  reasoning  from  that  to 
the  full  mouthed  opening,  the  energy  of  course  stored  in  the  air 
would  vary  from  nothing  to  the  full  extent  in  varying  from  the 
zero  orifice  to  the  full  sized  orifice. 

3[t\  SnelL — There  is  another  thing  in  this  connection  to  which 
I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the  society, 
amd  iiiit  ji  little  information  from  them. 

My  experiments  ran  also  in  the  range  of  heating,  and  in  con- 
nection with  a  fan,  I  used  what  might  be  called  a  tubular  heater, 
placed  on  the  inlet  side  of  the  fan,  running  the  fan  at  varying 
speeds  from  400  up  to  2,100.  This  tubular  heater  was  so  arranged 
that  I  was  drawing  the  air  through  the  tubes  and  heating  it  with 
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Btciim  that  surrounded  tliein.  In  running  it  about  1,100  revolu- 
tions per  minute  I  found  tliat  the  temperature  of  my  issuing  air 
from  tlie  discharge  of  tlie  fan,  which  was  about  tliirty  feet  from 
tlie  lieater,  was  about  IGl  degrees.  Tiie  temperature  of  the  water 
was,  I  tliink,  190 — the  condensed  water  produced  from  the  ex- 
haust steam  used  in  heating  the  air.  Wishing  to  know  how  hot 
I  could  heat  the  air  by  letting  it  remain  longer  in  the  pipes,  I 
ran  the  fan  down  to  as  low  a  speed  as  400  revolutions  a  minute. 
I  found  I  didn't  get  it  any  hotter.  Then  I  wanted  to  see  the  effect 
of  going  the  other  way  and  I  speeded  it  up  to  2,100  and  I  found 
I  did  get  it  a  little  hotter.  One  reason  why  I  got  it  a  little  hotter 
may  he  because  I  increased  the  densit}'  of  my  air,  increasing  its 
cajKieity  for  heat,  but  why  was  I  enabled  to  heat  material  as  high 
wlien  ])as8ing  it  through  rapidly  as  when  passing  it  at  one-fifth  the 
sj^eod  ?  Mr.  Sturtevant  told  me  he  did  not  believe  I  did,  and  bet 
a  hat  on  the  subject.     He  lost,  but  never  paid  to  my  knowledge. 
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CCXXIII. 

APPENDIX  VIIL 

MEMORIAL  NOTICES  OF  MEMBERS  DECEASED  DUR- 

INO   THE  YEAR. 


WILBUR  HODGSON  JONES 

Was  born  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  May  Slst,  1859.  He  was  engaged 
for  ten  years  in  mechanical  pursuits  with  Hilles  &  Jones  and  the 
Harlan  and  Hollingsworth  Co.  of  that  city,  and  with  the  Sherill- 
Hoper  Air  Engine  Co.  and  Otis  Bros.  &  Co.  of  New  York.  He 
was  superintendent  of  the  Brooklyn  works  of  the  Air  Engine  Co., 
and  designed  and  superintended  constrnction  of  various  kinds  of 
engines  and  machinery ;  acted  as  draughtsman  for  the  Daft  Elec- 
tric Co.  of  Jersey  City,  and  for  the  Diamond  State  Iron  Co.  of 
Wilmington.  It  was  while  superintending  the  erection  of  the  new 
finishing  mill  for  the  latter  Company  that  he  met  an  instant  death 
by  the  fall  of  the  unfinished  building  upon  him  during  a  heavy 
wind  storm,  July  29th,  1885.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Society  at  the  Pittsburgh  meeting  (IXth)  May,  1884. 

FREDERICK  E.   BUTTERFIELD. 

Born  at  East  Longmeadow,  Mass.,  July  9tli,  1853.  In  1870 
went  to  Knowles  S.  P.  Works  at  Warren  as  machinist's  apprentice ; 
educated  at  Wilbraham  and  Springfield  Academies  for  Worcester 
Institute,  which  he  entered  \\\  1874:.  On  graduation  in  1877  he 
was  tor  two  vears  and  a  half  drauo^htsman  at  the  Knowles  S.  P. 
Works,  and  for  thi-ee  years  and  a  half  head  draughtsman  of  the 
Deane  S.  P.  Co.  January  1st,  1884,  he  became  superintendent  of 
the  Goulds  Manufacturing  Co.,  at  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  re- 
mained there  till  his  death,  on  September  3d,  1885.  His  death 
was  due  to  quick  consumption,  attributed  to  overwork.  He  became 
a  member  of  the  Society  at  the  New  York  meeting  (Vlllth)  in 
October,  1883. 
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WILLIAM   CLEVELAND  UICKS. 

l^»orn  in  New  York  City,  July  21st,  1829.  His  father  was  Rev. 
Dr.  Jolm  A.  Ilicks,  of  Eutlancl,  Vt.  In  1844  he  entered  Middle- 
bury  Colhi*(e,  Vt.,  and  going  thence  to  Trinity  College  he  gradu- 
ated in  18:18 ;  acted  as  draughtsman  in  Ballard  Yale  machine  shop 
while  still  in  college.  After  graduation  assisted  in  laying  out  Rut- 
land ife  Burlington  R.R.,  and  afterward  in  shop  of  Woodruff  & 
l>eacli ;  thence  made  assistant  superintendent  Colt's  Armor}',  and 
afterward  city  engineer  of  Hartford,  laying  out  parks,  inaugurating 
a  sewiiuce  system,  and  building  the  first  water  works  of  tliat  city. 
He  acted  as  engineer  for  Col.  Colt  in  reclaiming  the  South  Mesidows 
of  Hartford  by  a  dike  to  shut  out  the  Connecticut  River. 

In  1S.')5  he  became  superintendent  of  the  Volcanic  Fire  Arms 
Co.,  and  made  many  inventions  and  improvements  in  that  line, 
among  them  the  tii'st  extractor  for  the  shells  of  cartridges  for 
breech-loading  guns.  The  Volcanic  gun,  as  perfected  by  Mr. 
Hicks,  is  now  known  as  the  Winchester  rifle.  This  experience 
fitted  Mr.  Hicks  for  the  manufacture  of  the  sewing-machine,  and 
the  "  Singer  Family  "  machine  was  his  design.  He  also  invented 
the  "  automatic  take-up  "  used  by  Wilcox  &  Gibbs.  At  the  out 
break  of  the  war  of  18C1  his  experience  in  special  manufacture 
enabled  him  so  to  alter  the  gun  machinery  for  governmental  work 
as  to  raise  the  output  from  500  to  1,000  guns  per  day. 

The  Hicks  Engine  was  invented  by  him,  and  has  been  used 
abroad  to  some  extent,  and  has  been  a  basis  for  many  modifications 
under  other  Tiames.  For  twenty-five  years  he  has  acted  as  a  patent 
expert,  and  for  some  time  before  his  death  was  a  special  expert  for 
the  V,  S.  Government  in  its  suits.  He  gave  especial  attention  to 
electricity  in  its  engineering  applications.  His  health  has  not  been 
good  for  more  than  a  year,  but  his  final  sickness  lasted  but  six  weeks. 
He  died  at  Summit,  N.  J.,  on  October  19th,  1885.  Mr.  Hicks  was 
one  of  the  charter  members  of  the  Society,  having  come  into  it  in 
1S80,  before  the  first  meeting. 

DAUPIIINE   S.    niNES. 

Born  at  Stillwater,  N.  Y.,  January  2Sth,  1829.  For  several  years 
after  the  family  removed  to  Lonsdale,  R.  I.,  he  worked  in  the 
cotton  factories  ;  had  but  nine  months  of  continuous  school  oppor- 
tunities ;  he  learned  the  machinist  trade  with  Thomas  Hill  in  Provi- 
dence,  R.   I.,   building  cotton    machinery,  and  showed  his  talent 
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by  pointing  out  the  incorrectness  of  the  cone  on  the  Hill  spindles 
of  that  time.  In  1849  he  came  to  Williamsburgh,  N.  Y.,  and  en- 
tered the  shop  of  Worthington  &  Baker  as  journeyman.  This  shop 
was  then  building  the  Worthington  pump,  and  ho  remained  there 
four  or  five  years,  working  part  of  the  time  on  outside  jobs  in  steam- 
ship work.  When  Mr.  Worthington,  in  1864,  started  the  Hy- 
draulic Works  ill  South  Brooklyn,  Mr.  Hines  was  selected  to  have 
charge  of  the  office,  drawing  room  and  buying  department,  and 
after  two  or  three  years  became  general  manager  and  superintend- 
ent. In  1865  he  was  taken  into  the  firm  of  H.  R.  Worthington, 
and  was  a  member  of  that  firm  in  its  reorganization  after  the  death 
of  the  senior  member.  His  health  began  to  fail  over  three  years 
ago  and  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  active  participation  and  con- 
trol ill  the  business,  and  absent  himself  in  pursuit  of  relief  from 
pain.  He  died  at  his  home  in  South  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  on  Novem- 
ber 10th,  1885. 

Mr.  Hines  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Society,  and  attended 
its  preliminary  re-union  on  February  16th,  1880.  He  acted  as 
member  of  the  Finance  Committee  during  the  critical  times  of  the 
first  years  of  its  life. 

THEODORE  BERGNER 

Was  born  in  Germany  in  1844;  came  to  America  in  1849;  in  1850 
was  apprenticed  to  the  Franklin  Iron  Works  of  Philadelphia  (J.  T. 
Sutton  ife  Co.),  and  was  for  four  years  there,  mainly  in  drawing  room. 
After  an  association  with  H.  Howson  as  mechanical  engineer  and 
patent  agent  he  became  draughtsman  for  Wm.  Sellers  &  Co.  in 
1857,  remaining  as  chief  draughtsman  till  1874;  acted  as  represent- 
ative for  his  firm  in  the  Expositions  of  1867  at  Paris,  and  of  1873 
at  Vienna;  from  1874  to  1877  in  business  as  mechanical  engineer 
making  brewery  machinery  a  specialty ;  from  1877  to  1879  in  Europe 
as  representative  for  Hoopes  &  Townsend  of  Philadelphia,  intro- 
ducing special  machinery  and  manufacture  of  bolts,  nuts,  and  rivets 
into  Austria.  The  Styrian  irons  were  specially  available  for  this. 
In  18S0  designed  and  erected  the  brew  house  for  Berguer  &  Engel 
in  Philadelphia,  and  in  1882  the  brewery  for  theBemis  &  McAvoy 
Brewing  Co.  in  Chicago,  the  latter  having  a  capacity  of  over  1,600 
barrels  ])er  day,  with  much  ingenious  and  automatic  machinery. 
Failing  health  rendered  it  necessary  for  Mr.  Bergner  to  seek  some 
sphere  which  made  less  calls  on  his  endurance,  and  he  accordingly 
turned  his  attention  to  patent  soliciting,  and  endeavored  to  push 
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the  inainifactnre  of  liis  special  design  of  drawing-boards.  A  de- 
6cri])tion  of  tlie  nieduiiiical  features  of  this  board  is  given  in  Vol- 
ume VI.  of  the  transactions  of  the  Society,  and  is  tlie  only  contribu- 
tion Mr.  I»er«!:ner  ever  made.  His  deatii  was  due  to  heart  disease, 
and  took  phice,  January  5th,  1885.  He  was  elected  to  the  Society 
at  the  Vlth  meetini?  in  New  York,  1882. 

EMII.E  FRANCOIS   LOISEAU 

f 

Was  born  in  1831.  From  1857  to  1866  was  General  Agent  for  the 
United  Collieries  of  tiie  Lower  Sambre,  at  Tanimes-sur-Sambre  in 
Belgium,  (^ame  to  America  in  Mareli  1866,  and  made  a  specialty 
of  the  utiliz:ition  of  coal  waste  and  iron-ore  waste  compressed  into 
briciuettes.  From  1866  to  1869  was  experimenting  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  with  bituminous  slack.  In  March,  1869,  came  to  Philadel- 
])hia  and  tried  with  anthracite  dust,  at  lirst  on  a  small  scale  and 
later  (1870  to  1873)  on  a  larger  scale,  under  tlie  auspices  of  the  Le- 
high Coal  and  Navigation  Co.  at  Nesquehoning,  in  Carbon  Co., 
Penn,  The  machinery  for  these  experiments  was  built  by  Albright 
&  Stroll,  at  Mauch  Chunk,  and  by  Naylor  &  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia. L  P.  Morris  &;  Co.  and  the  Eagle  Iron  Works  built 
the  machinery  for  a  large  plant  at  Port  Richmond,  including 
a  distributer,  mixer,  compressor,  dryer  and  conveyers  under  Mr. 
Loiseau's  designs,  and  the  works  were  erected  in  1874.  In 
1882,  after  improvements,  the  works  were  in  running  order,  and 
the  fuel  product  met  with  favor.  These  works  were  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1883  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Loiseau,  enforced  by  blind- 
ness due  to  cataract  on  both  eye?.  A  successful  operation  restored 
his  eye-sight,  and  before  his  departure  for  Europe  he  was  engaged 
in  reorganizing  iiis  works,  with  improved  machinery. 

Mr.  Loiseau  returned  to  Belgium  in  August,  1885,  carrying 
with  him  his  apparatus,  as  recently  made  for  him  by  L  P.  Morris 
&  Co.,  for  the  manufacture  of  the  compressed  fuel,  and  after  some 
negotiation  connected  himself  with  the  United  Collieries  of  the 
Charleroi  basin  for  the  installation  of  his  process.  But  just  as  the 
manufacture  was  to  be  begun  the  disturbances  of  the  social  order 
of  the  district  broke  out,  and  the  new  machines  were  buried  under 
heaps  of  coal  dust.  Even  Mr.  Loiseau  himself  ran  great  risks 
during  this  troublous  time.  When  the  commotions  had  subsided, 
early  in  Ajuil,  1886,  Mr.  Loiseau  had  already  begun  to  suffer  from 
an  aggravation  of  a  cat^irrh  and  liver  trouble  which  had  already 
annoyed  him,  but  was  only  confined  to  his  bed  for  the  last  three 
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days  of  his  life.  He  passed  away  on  the  30th  of  April  at  his  home. 
His  son  intends  to  carry  on  the  business  as  left  by  the  unexpected 
death  of  the  father.  Mr.  Loisean  entered  the  Society  at  the  Pitts- 
burgh  (IXtli)  meeting  in  May,  1884. 
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[Note.— At  the  Annual  Meeting  in  Boston,  November,  1885,  addresses  of  welcome  to  the  Society 
were  delivered  by  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  President  of  the  Boston  Manufucturen'  Mutual  Fire 
Insurance  Co.,  and  by  Gen.  Francis  A.  Walker,  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  or  Tech- 
nology. The  Publication  Committee  dbrected  that  these  addresses  be  printed  as  an  appendix  to 
the  Volume  of  Transactions.] 

ADDRESS  OP  MR.  EDWARD  ATKINSON. 

Mb.  Presidrnt,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — I  can  only  couceive  that  I  am 
set  up  here  as  one  of  the  plain  people,  to  welcome  you  who  touch  the  plain  peo- 
ple and  who  come  nearer  to  them  than  almost  any  other  class  of  scientists.  I 
know  nothing  myself  of  the  physical  sciences  and  have  missed  a  scientific  educa- 
tion. I  can  only  speak  to  you  of  what  I  do  not  know,  which,  however,  is  perhaps 
a  good  qualification. 

We  welcome  you  here,  hecause,  as  I  said,  yon  do  touch  the  plain  people  more 
than  any  other  class  of  scientists.  You  bring  to  our  immediate  use  and  to  our 
immediate  application  the  work  of  scientific  research.  What  could  it  advantage 
us  that  the  botanist  should  test  tiie  timber,  that  the  chemist  should  explore  the 
mine,  or  that  the  naturalist  should  tell  us  of  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  of  the 
forest,  unless  you  came  between  and  laid  down  the  timber  upon  the  ground,  the 
rail  upon  the  timber,  constructed  the  engine  and  brought  together  the  rich  fruits 
of  the  country  ?  Are  you  not  the  missing  link  between  us, — whose  brains  are 
^  not  equal  to  the  higher  mathematics  and  who  do  not  know  a  cam  f  rom  a  cosine,^- 
to  unite  us  to  the  scientists  whose  heads  are  among  the  stars?  That,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  your  function,  and  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  what  you  have 
accomplished  !  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  more  has  been  done  than  in  any 
other  equal  period  of  the  world's  history. 

I  have  been  studying  the  statistics  of  food  of  late.  To  the  average  man,  half  the 
cost  of  living,  measured  in  money,  is  even  now  the  price  of  food,  and  in  relieving 
him  from  a  part  of  that  arduous  struggle  to  which  he  would  have  been  subjected, 
here  iii  New  England  and  in  many  other  places,  what  have  you  left  undone  ? 
Never  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  the  arduous  struggle  for  life  been  so  much 
relieved  as  during  this  recent  period.  You  have  abolished  space  and  eliminated 
time.  A  day's  work  of  a  common  mechanic  places  him  next  door  to  the  prairies 
of  the  West  ;  and  it  is  by  your  work  that  this  is  done.  You  have  made  abun- 
dance where  scarcity  would  have  been.  I  have  said  that  this  has  been  accom- 
plished in  these  recent  years  since  the  end  of  the  civil  war  by  which  this  nation 
was  made  a  unit.  In  that  period  greater  abundance  has  been  secured  and  greater 
relief  from  arduous  work  has  been  given  than  in  any  other  equal  period  in  the 
world's  history,  and  in  this  final  application  of  science  the  mechanical  engineer 
has  been  the  chief  agent. 

We  welcome  you  here,  those  of  us  who  are  qualified  by  what  we  don't  know, 
to  see  what  we  are  attempting  to  do  for  those  who  will  follow  us,  and  to  instruct 
us  in  what  more  we  can  accomplish  in  the  matter  of  technical  education. 
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You  have  with  you  your  sistt^rs  and  yDur  wives.     To  them  also  we  extend  all 

the  wi^lcome  that  they  deserve.     But  who  cnu  measure  their  merit?    What  is 

their  desert  ? 

"  Oar  {^ardian  angels, 

0\'r  our  lives  prvBlding, 
Duubliii{(  our  pleasures 
Aud  our  carvH  dividing." 

AVe  will  adopt  you,  ladies,  as  our  cousins  and  our  aunts  and  deyotc  ail  oar 
wives'  relations  to  your  entertainment  wlien  you  cannot  be  with  us  on  our  excur- 
HiouA,  And  so  to  each  aud  all  we  say,  while  you  will  find  in  our  crooked  city 
ways  which  are  not  plain,  yet  we  will  endeavor  that  you  shall  not  escape  from 
them  until  you  have  tasted  of  our  hospitality. 

ADDRESS  OF  GEX.   FRANCIS  A.    WALKER. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :— His  Honor  the  Mayor  has  bidden 
you  welcome  to  our  good  Puritan  City  of  Boston,  and  it  becomes  my  humbler 
task,  as  suits  my  more  limited  jurisdiction,  to  tender  to  the  Society  the  ase  of  the 
buildings  of  the  Mnssachu.setts  Institute  of  Technology,  and  to  express  the  great 
pleasure  which  the  Corporation  and  Faculty  of  the  Institute  feel  at  receiviug 
within  their  walls  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers.  This  courtesy 
and  hospital  ity  we  would  gladly  tender  to  any  learned  society  ;  but  we  are  pecul- 
iarly gratified  to  receive  and  to  entertain  an  ai«sr>ciation  whose  aims  aud  purposes 
are  so  closely  congenial  to  our  own ;  our  instructors  will  highly  value  their  oppor- 
tunity, during  the  ne!wt  three  days,  to  point  the  students  of  the  mechanical  engi- 
neering department,  the  latest  and  yet  already  by  far  the  largest  of  the  depart- 
ments of  instruction,  to  those  who  have  won  the  honors  of  the  prof esaion  to  which 
they  themselves  aspire  ;  to  those  who,  in  actual  practice,  on  the  large  scale,  under 
the  test  of  competition,  subject  always  to  economic  conditions,  have  courageously 
and  successfuU}'  applied  the  principles  which  these  young  men  are  engaged  in 
acquiring,  in  abstract  form,  tbrough  the  studies  and  exercises  of  the  recitation 
aud  the  lecture  room,  or  are  engaged  in  putting  into  practice,  tentatively  on  the 
small  scale,  Hn<l  under  the  more  favorable  conditions  of  the  laboratory  and 
the  workshop.  And  we  believe  ii  will  be  no  slight  or  transient  inspiration  which 
these  young  men  will  receive,  as  they  behold  the  recognized  leaders  of  their 
future  profession,  the  masters  in  hydraulics  and  steam  engineering,  in  mill  work 
nnd  hteel  construction,  going  in  and  out  among  them  during  the  nest  three  days. 
It  is  always  well  for  the  apprentice,  the  novice,  the  pupil,  the  cadet,  to  look  up 
to  those  who  have  engaged  in  the  strife,  who  have  borne  its  heat  and  burden,  who 
have  carried  themselves  nobly  there,  and  have  won  great  names  by  high  deeds 
well  done.  And  on  your  part,  gentlemen,  we  hope  and  trust  that  it  will  not 
be  without  interest  and  sympathy  that  you  will  regard  these  young  men  who  are 
laboriously  nnd  patiently  striving  to  qualify  themselves  to  become  your  juniors, 
and  in  time  your  successors,  in  the  profession  to  which  you  l>elong. 

You  have  called  this  the  sixth  annual  meeting  of  your  association  to  assemble 
in  that  part  of  our  land,  where,  I  think  I  may  m>iliebold  to  say,  your  profession  has 
l>een  most  liighly  honored  in  the  past,  and  most  strikingly  and  brilliantly  illas- 
trated  in  practice.  The  opinion  h<i8  perhaps  widely  prevailed  that  herein  Boston 
and  in  Massachusetts  and  in  New  England,  consideration  is  paid  chiefly  to  cult- 
ure ai.d  the  refinements  of  life  or  t )  acquirements  in  art  and  letters  ;  but  there 
(ouhi  not  be  a  more  mistaken  apprehension.     Boston  has  striven  hard  to  ucqnize 
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that  wisdom  which  leads  to  expending  wealth  worthily  and  well,  with  what  suc- 
cess let  the  parks  and  streets  o^  our  city  and  these  institutions  of  beneficence, 
education  and  art,  arising  on  every  side,  testify.     But  Boston  is  not  more  proud 
of  the  knowledge  how  to  spend  wealth  worthily  and  well  than  of  the  knowledge 
how  to  produce  wealth  efficiently  and  rapidly.     Harvard  College  and  the  Boston 
Athenaeum  and  the  Museum  of  the  Fine  Arts  and  Trinity  Church  are  no  more  facts 
in  Massachusetts  than  are  its  great  manufacturing  cities  built  up  by  the  genius 
of  its  own  sons  ;  nor  are  they  more  characteristic  of  the  peculiar  and  dominant 
genius  of  New  England.     The  names  of  Quincy,  of  Channing,  and  of  Felton  are 
not  more  honored  in  Boston  than  are  the  names  of  Lowell  and  Amory,  of  Baldwin 
and  Francis.     Those  men  who  on  this  bleak  and  barren  shorv  have  in  seventy 
years  built  up  the  second  largest  and  most  imi)ortant  manufacturing  district  of 
the  world,  are  entitled  to  rank  with  great  captains  in  war  and  with  the  leaders 
of  every  art  of  peace.     Assuredly  if  the  plodding  peasant,  who  makes  two  blades 
of  grass  to  grow  where  but  one  grew  before,  is  entitled  to  be  called  a  benefactor 
of  his  species,  the  engineer  who,  by  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
science,  with  boldness  in  conception,  with  fertility  of  resource,  with  undaunted 
patience  in  execution,  hews  his  way  through  mountains  to  make  a  path  for  the 
traffic  of  States  ;  who  curbs  the  career  of  mighty  rivers  and  chains  them  to  the 
wheels  of  industry  ;  who  builds  up  cities,  not  with   the  plunder  of  bleeding 
nations,  but  with  the  spoils  of  vanquished  nature  ;  whose  common  work  it  is  to 
lessen  the  pains  and  increase  the  fruits  of  others'  labor  ;  whose  profession  it  is  to 
find  on  every  hand  opportunities  by  which  hundreds,  thousands  it  may  be,  mill- 
ions, perchance,  of  human  beings  may  be  able  .o  eat  their  daily  bread  in  decency 
and  humble  comfort— surely  that  man  is  not  to  be  spoken  of  as  practicing  a  low 
and  materialistic  art,  of  base  and  sordid  aims.     Matter  it  is  that  he  deals  with, 
indeed  :  but  only  that  he  may  transform  and  transmute  it  by  the  power  of  the 
human  soul,  by  knowledge,  by  patience,  by  industry,  by  skill  and  by  the  scien- 
tific imagination.     He  is  the  true  and  only  wonder-worker  of  our  age  ;  and  the 
most  lame  and  halting  narrative  of  the  deeds  he  has  wrought  far  transcends  all 
the  tales  of  Norse  or  of  Oriental  magic.     He  ia  the  true  philanthropist,  for  he 
does  not  distribute  a  charity  that  degrades  and  corrupts,  but  he  makes  places  and 
opportunities,  on  every  hand,  where  the  industrious  and  self-respectinsr  poor  may 
earn  their  own  livelihood.     And  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Mechanical  Engineers,  I  might  continue  in  this  strain,  descanting  upon 
the  dignity  and  the  usefulness  of  your  profession,  so  young  and  yet  so  full  of 
lusty  vigor  and  so  big  with  the  promise  of  things  to  come;  but  these  things  you 
know  far  better  than  I.     The  only  thing  that  remains  for  me  to  say  ia  one  which 
you  cannot  know  half  so  well,  and  that  is,  how  heartily  your  are  welcome  to  our 
city  and  to  our  school,  to  our  homes  and  to  our  hearts.     In  the  language  of  the 
Oriental  host,  but  with  all  Occidental  sincerity,  I  say,  "The  house,  it  is  yours." 
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